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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THB  CATIU  OF  THE  FHABiaEES  CONCBBNIHO  PURIFICATION,  AND  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  THE  LORD  CONCEBNINO  PtIBlTY — THE  TBADnTOHS  CONCEBNINO 
'  H4ND-WASH1S0  '   AND  '  TOWB.' 

(St.  Uatt.  zv.  1-20 1  St.  Mark  Til.  1-23.) 

As  we  follow  the  narrative,  confirmatory  evidence  of  what  had  pre-     CBAP. 
ceded  springs  up  at  almost  every  step.     It  is  quite  in  accordance      xxxi 
with  the  abrupt  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum,  and  its  motives,  '       '      ' 
that  wheo,  so  far  from  finding  rest  and  privacy  at  Bethsaida  (east  of 
t  he  Jordan),  a  greater  multitude  than  ever  had  there  gathered  around 
Him,  which  would  fain  have  proclaimed  Him  King,  He   resolved 
on  immediate  return  to  the  western  shore,  with  the  view  of  seek- 
ing a  quieter  retreat,  even  though  it  were  in  *the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Ridon.''     According  to  St.  Mark,'*  the  Master  had  directed  the  'blmm*. 
disciples  to  make  for  the  other  Bethsaida,  or  'Fisherton,'  on  the  tst.M«k 
western  shore  of  the  Lake."     Remembering  how  common  the  corre-  '*'*' 
sponding  name  is  in  our  own  country,'  and  that  fishing  was  the  main  ^u-  >i 
industry  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  Beth-Saida,  or  'Fisherton.''     Nor  yet 
does  it  seem  strange,  that  the  site  should  be  lost  of  what,  probably, 
except  for  the  fishing,  was  quite  an  unimportant  place.    By  the  testi- 
monv  both  of  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis,  the  shores  of  Gennesaret 
were  thickly  studded  with  little  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which 
have  all  perished  without  learing  a  trace,  while  even  of  the  largest 
the  mins  are  few  and  inconsiderable.     We  would,  however,  hazard  a 
geographical   conjecture.     From   the  fact   that   St.  Mark*   names  'stiurk 
Bethsaida,  and  St.  John"  Capernaum,  as  the  original   destination  .stjoim 
of  the  boat,  we  would  infer  that  Bethsaida  was  the  fishing  quarter  ''■"■ 

■  I  bAFe  myself  counted  twelve  differ-  bnt  complete. 

eot  places  io  England   bearing  names  '  Id  Jer.  Uc^U.  (p.  70  a,  line  IG  from 

which  might  befreelyrendered  by' Beth-  bottom)  we  read  of  a  nJlT'Si  but  the 

(lajda,*  DOt  to  tpeak  at  the  many  saborbs  locality  scarcely  agrees  with  onr  Betb- 

and  qa&rt«rB  whicb  bear  a  like  designa-  Raids. 
uoD,  and,  of  coone,  nij  list  U  anything 
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BOOK      of»  or  rather  close  to,  Capernaum,  even  as  ve  bo  often  find 
in        own  country  a  'Fisherton'  adjacent  to  larger  towns.     Wii 
'  would  agree  the  circumstance,  that  no  traces  of  an  ancient  1 

||  lijive  been  discovered  at  Tell  Hum,  the  site  of  Cai>emauni.'   F 

|i  •  Pt  Jnhn  I.    it  would  explain,  how  Peter  and  Andrew,  who,  according  to  St. 

*«.Miirki.   w*^"^  of  Bethsaida,  are  described  by  St.  Mark*"  as  having  tbeii 
*•  in  Capernaum.     It  also  deserves  notice,  tliat,  as  regards  the 

of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  wit 
names  Capernaum,  while  St.  John,  who  was  his  fellow-tow 
names  Bethaaida,  and  that  the  reverse  difierence  obtains  b 
the  two  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
also  suggests,  that  in  a  sense — as  regarded  the  fishermen — the 
were  interchangeable,  or  rather,  that  Bethsaida  was  the  *Fisl 
of  Ciipemaum.* 

A  superficial  reader  might  object  tliat,  in  the  circums 

we  would  scarcely  liave  ex2>ected  Christ  and  His  disciples  ti 

returned  at  once  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Caperat 

not  to  that  city  itself.     But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumt 

will  not  only,  as  so  often,  convert  the  supposed  difficulty  int* 

important  confirmatory  evidence,  but  supply  some  deeply  intei 

details.     The  apparently  trivial  notice,  that  (at  least)  the  cone 

part  of  the  Discourses,  immediately  on  the  return  to  Cajwi 

« St  John      was  Spoken  by  Christ '  in  Synagogue,' ' '  enables  us  not  only  to  l 

'  this  address,  but  to  fix   the  eiact   succession  of  events.     ] 

Discourse  was  siwken  '  in  Synagogue,'  it  must  have  been  (as  i 

nhown)  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     Iteekoning  backwards,  we  an 

the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  with  His  disciples  left  Capernaum  for 

saida-Julias  on  a  Thursday ;  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  th< 

titude  took  place  on  Thursday  evening ;  the  passage  of  the  dii 

to  the  other  side,  and  the  walking  of  Christ  on  the  sea,  as  n 

the  failure  of  Peter'^  faith,  in  the  night  of  Thursday  to  I'>idaj 

*  SL  John     jiassage  of  the  people  to  Capernaum  in  search  of  Jesus,*  with  al 

*'■  '*  followed,  on  the  Friday ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  Discourses  of 

on  the  Saturday  in  Cajiemaum  and  in  the  Synagogue. 

Two  inferences  will  appear  from  this  chronological  arrangf 
First,  when  our  Ijord  had  retraced  His  steiB  from  the  eastern 
in  search  of  rest  and  retirement,  it  was  so  close  on  the  Jewish  Si 
(Friday),  that  He  was  almost  obliged  to  return  to  Gaperna 

■  Comp.  /fiu'dclor  (Sacin)  FuliUt.  p:igc  wliicli  bad  been  the  soeno  of  m  i 

2:0.  Hi"  miglily  works  (St.  Mtitt.  xi. 

'  Slay  tliis  coDiiection  of   Cnpernaum  l^nkc  x.  13)7 

nnd  lleth-Saiila  account  for  tlio  nivn-  ■  llicrc  in  no  artfole  in  the  oii( 
tion  of  tbo  latter  us  one  of  (he  places 


FROM  GENNESARET  TO  CAPERNAUM.  i 

spend  the  holy  day  there,  before  undertaking  the  farther  journey  to  chap. 
Hhe  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.'  And  on  the  Sabbath  no  actual  xxxi 
danger,  either  firom  Herod  Antipas  or  the  Pharisees,  need  have  been 
apprehended.  Thus  (as  before  indicated),  the  sudden  return  to 
Capernaum,  so  far  from  constituting  a  difficulty,  serves  as  confirma- 
tion of  the  previous  narrative.  Again,  we  cannot  but  perceive  a 
pecoliar  correspondence  of  dates.  Mark  here:  The  miraculous 
breaking  of  bread  at  Bethsaida  on  a  Thursday  evening,  and  the 
breaking  of  Bread  at  the  Last  Supper  on  a  Thursday  evening ;  the 
attempt  to  proclaim  Him  King,  and  the  betrayal ;  Peter's  bold  as- 
•ertion,  and  the  failure  of  his  faith,  each  in  the  night  from  Thursday 
to  Friday ;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  walking  on  the  angry,  storm-tossed 
iraves,  and  conmianding  them,  and  bringing  the  boat  that  bore  His 
disciples  safe  to  land,  and  His  \actory  and  triumph  over  Death  and 
him  that  had  the  power  of  Death. 

These,  surely,  are  more  than  coincidences ;  and  in  this  respect 
also  may  this  history  be  regarded  as  symbolic.     As  we  read  it,  Christ 
directed  the  disciples  to  steer  for  Bethsaida,  the  *  Fisherton '  of  Caper- 
naum.   But,  apart  from  the  latter  suggestion,  we  gather  from  the 
expressions  used,'  that  the  boat  which  bore  the  disciples  had  drifted  ^f  53^^*^ 
out  of  its  course — ^probably  owing  to  the  wind — and  touched  land, 
iwt  where  they  had  intended,  but  at  Gennesaret,  where  they  moored 
it   There  can  be  no  question,  that  by  this  term  is  meant  *  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,'  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  Josephus  ^  and  t^?®^^ 
tlie  Babbis  ^  describe  in  such  glowing  language.     To  this  day  it  bears  7,  s 
inarks  of  having  been  the  most  favoured  spot  in  this  favoured  region.  IfeT^a! 
Tavelling  northwards  from  Tiberias  along  the  Lake,  we  follow,  for  ^'*  ^  ^ 
about  five  or  six  miles,  a  narrow  ledge  of  land,  shut  in  by  mountains, 
when  we  reach  the  home  of  the  Magdalene,  the  ancient  Magdala 
(the  modem  Medjdd).     Eight  over  against  us,  on  the  other  side,  is 
itrsa  (Gerasa),  the  scene  of  the  great  miracle.     On  leaving  Magdala 
4e  mountains  recede,  and  form  an  amphitheatric  plain,  more  than  a 
'Dile  wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long.  This  is  *  the  land  of  Gennesaret  * 
(d  Ohwweir).    We  pass  across  the  *  Valley  of  Doves,'  which  intersects 
it  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Magdala,  and  pursue  our  journey 
over  the  well-watered  plain,  till,  after  somewhat  more  than  an  hour, 
re  reach  its  northern  boundary,  a  little  beyond  Khan  Minieh,     The 
latter  has,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  been  regarded  by  some  as 
representing  Bethsaida,'  but  seems  both  too  far  from  the  Lake,  and 
00  much  south  of  Capernaum,  to  answer  the  requirements. 

•  Baedfker  {Soein)  has  grouped  together  the  reasons  against  identifying  Khan 
}iinieh  with  Capemaom  itself. 


6  FROM  JORDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK  No  sooner  had  the  well-known  boat,  which  bore  Jesus  and  TVs 

ni        disciples,  been  run  up  the  gravel-beach  in  the  early  morning  of  that 
Friday,  than  His  Presence  must  have  become  known  throughout  the 
district,  all  the  more  that  the  boatmen  would  soon  spread  the  story 
of  the  miraculous  occurrences  of  the  preceding  evening  and  night 
With  Eastern  rapidity  the  tidings  would  pass  along,  and  from  all  tbft 
country  around  the  sick  were  brought  on  their  pallets,  if  they  might 
but  touch  the  border  of  His  garment.     Nor  could  such  touch,  even- 
though  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect  faith,  be  in  vain — for  He,  WhoB^ 
garment  they  sought  leave  to  touch,  was  the  Grod-Man,  the  Conqueror 
of  Death,  the  Source  and  Spring  of  all  life.    And  so  it  was  wher» 
•St Matt.      He  landed,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.*  ^ 
sJiuatL  In  what  followed,  we  can  still  trace  the  succession  of  events^ 

though  there  are  considerable  difficulties  as  to  their  precise  order., 
^st  John      Thus  we  are  expressly  told,^  that  those  from  *  the  other  side '  *  earner 
to  Capernaum  '  on  *  the  day  following '  the  miraculous  feeding,  and- 
that  one  of  the  subsequent  Discourses,  of  which  the  outline  is  preserved^ 

•  m.  99       was  delivered  *  in  Synagc^e.'  ^    As  this  could  only  have  been  don^ 
«st.  joim      either  on  a  Sabbath  or  Feast-Day  (in  this  instance,  the  Passover  ^)^ 

it  follows,  that  in  any  case  a  day  must  have  intervened  between  theiiC 
arrival  at  Capernaum  and  the  Discourse  in  Synagogue.  Again,  it  i^ 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  on  the  Piwsover-— ' 
day  (15th  Nisan).*  For  we  cannot  imagine,  that  any  large  numbe^^ 
would  have  left  their  homes  and  festive  preparations  on  the  Eve 
the  Pascha  (14th  Nisan),  not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that 
Galilee,  differently  from  Judsea,  all  laboiur,  including,  of  course,  ihat> 
of  a  journey  across  the  Lake,  was  intermitted  on  the  Eve  of  th^ 

•  Tm.Ua     Passover.^     Similarly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  that  so  man^ 

festive  pilgrims  would  have  been  assembled  till  late  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  14th  Nisan  so  Ceur  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethsaida-Julias^ 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  after  that  to  reach  the  city  and- 
Temple  in  time  for  the  feast.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  regard 
the  Synagogue-service  at  which  Christ  preached  as  that  of  ai^- 
ordinary  Sabbath,  and  the  arrival  of  the  multitude  as  having  takei9- 
place  on  the  Friday  in  the  forenoon. 

Again,  from  the  place  which  the  narrative  occupies  in  the  Gospd^^ 
of  St.  Matthew   and   St.  Mark,  as  well  as  from  certain  internal 


■  Hr.  Bramn  MeCleUan  (N.  T.  voL  i.  more  than  one  occasion  on  which 

p.  670),  holdti,  that  both  the  Passover  and  same  thing  happened. 

Pentecost  had  interrened— I  know  not  •  This  is  propounded  in  TTttff^&r,  Chio^-^ 

on  what  grounds.    At  the  same  time  the  nolog.  Sjnopse,  pp.  276, 290,  as  a  possible^ 

Jangnage  in  St.  Hark  vi.  56,  might  imply  view. 


r 
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jvddence,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt,  that  the  reproof  of  the  Pharisees  chap. 
and.  Scribes  on  the  subject  of  *the  unwashed  hands,'*  was  not  xxxi 
administered  immediately  after  the  miraculous  feeding:  and   the  >st.Matt. 

XV.  1  •  St. 

night  of  miracles.     We  cannot,  however,  feel  equally  sure,  which  of  Mark Vu.  i 
the  two  preceded  the  other:  the  Discourse  in  Capernaum,^  or  the  »»8tJohn 
Reproof  of  the  Pharisees.*'     Several  reasons  have  determined  us  to  .  st  Matt. 
T^;ard  the  Reproof  as  having  preceded  the   Discourse.     Without  ^•^*^- 
entering  on  a  detailed  discussion,  the  simple  reading  of  the  two 
sections  will  lead  to  the  instinctive  conclusion,  that  such  a  Discourse 
could  not  have  been  followed  by  such  cavil  and  such  Reproof,  while 
it  seems  in  the  right  order  of  things,  that  the  Reproof  which  led 
to  the  *  ofifence '  of  the  Pharisees,  and  apparently  the  withdrawal  of 
some  in  the  outer  circle  of  discipleship,'*  should  have  been  followed  « st.  Matt, 
by  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Discourse,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in  the  going  back  of  many  who  had  been  in  the  inner  circle  of 

disciples.*  •  st.  John 

*^  vl.  60-66 

In  these  circumstances,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the 
snoceasion  of  events.     Early  on  the  Friday  morning  the  boat  which 
hore  Jesus  and  His  disciples  grated  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  plain 
of  (xennesaret.  As  the  tidings  spread  of  His  arrival  and  of  the  miracles 
which  had  so  lately  been  witnessed,  the  people  from  the  neighbouring 
tillages  and  towns  flocked  around  Him,  and  brought  their  sick  for 
the  healing  touch.      So  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  passed. 
Meantime,  while  they  moved,  as  the  concourse  of  the  people  by  the 
way  would  allow,  the  first  tidings  of  all  this  must  have  reached  the 
neighbouring  Capernaum.     This  brought  immediately  on  the  scene 
those  Pharisees  and   Scribes  *  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem '  on 
pwpose  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
Jesns.    As  we  conceive  it,  they  met  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Capernaum.     Possibly  they  overtook  them,  as  they 
nested  by  the  way,  and  the  disciples,  or  some  of  them,  were  partaking 
rf  some  food — perhaps,  of  some  of  the  consecrated  Bread  of  the 
previous  evening.     The  Eeproof  of  Christ  would  be  administered 
there ;  then  the  Lord  would,  not  only  for  their  teaching,  but  for  the 
purposes  immediately  to  be  indicated,  turn  to  the  multitude  '/  next  'stMatt. 
would  follow  the  remark  of  the  disciples  and  the  reply  of  the  Lord,  st.*MarkviL 
spoken,  probably,  when  they  were  again  on  the  way;*  and,  lastly,  gstMatt. 
the  final  explanation  of  Christ,  after  they  had  entered  the  house  at  ^^*  ^^^* 
Capernaum.^     In  all  probability  a  part  of  what  is  recorded  in  St.  •»  st  Matt. 
Jonn  vi,  24,  &c.  occurred  also  about  the  same  time ;  the  rest  on  the  st.*3iark  * 
Sabbath  which  followed. 


8  FROM  JOBDAN  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

BOOK  Although  the  cavil  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  may  have  beei 

III  occasioned  by  seeing  some  of  the  disciples  eating  without  first  havinj 
'  ^  washed  their  hands,  we  cannot  banish  the  impression  that  it  reflectei 
on  the  miraculously  provided  meal  of  the  previous  evening,  whe; 
thousands  had  sat  down  to  food  without  the  previous  observance  c 
the  Rabbinic  ordinance.  Neither  in  that  case,  nor  in  the  present 
had  the  Master  interposed.  He  was,  therefore,  guilty  of  participa 
tion  in  their  offence.  So  this  was  all  which  these  Pharisees  an* 
Scribes  could  see  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  feeding  the  multitude— 
that  it  had  not  been  done  according  to  Law !  Most  strange  as  i 
may  seem,  yet  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps,  some 
times  also  in  the  present,  this  has  been  the  only  thing  which  som. 
men  have  seen  in  the  miraculous  working  of  the  Christ !  Perhap 
we  should  not  wonder  that  the  miracle  itself  made  no  deeper  in: 
pression,  since  even  the  disciples  *  understood  not '  (by  reasoning 
*  about  the  loaves ' — however  they  may  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  mac 
ner  which  might  seem  to  them  reasonable.  But,  in  another  aspec' 
the  objection  of  the  Scribes  was  not  a  mere  cavil.  In  truth,  it  r* 
presented  one  of  the  great  charges  which  the  Pharisees  brougt 
against  Jesus,  and  which  determined  them  to  seek  His  destruction^ 
It  has  already  been  shown,  that  they  accoimted  for  the  miracltf 
of  Christ  as  wrought  by  the  power  of  Satan,  whose  special  represents 
tive — almost  incarnation — they  declared  Jesus  to  be.  This  wou3 
not  only  turn  the  evidential  force  of  those  signs  into  an  argumesc 
against  Christ,  but  vindicate  the  resistance  of  the  Pharisees  to  HI 
claims.  The  second  charge  against  Jesus  was,  that  He  was  ^  not  * 
St. John  God;'  that  He  was  *a  sinner."  If  this  could  be  established, 
would,  of  course,  prove  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  a  deceive 
who  misled  the  people,  and  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrd 
to  unmask  and  arrest.  The  way  in  which  they  attempted  to  est^ 
blish  this,  perhaps  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  so,  was  by  provir: 
that  He  sanctioned  in  others,  and  Himself  committed,  breaches 
the  traditional  law ;  which,  according  to  their  fundamental  prince 
pies,  involved  heavier  guilt  than  sins  against  the  revealed  Law 
Moses.  The  third  and  last  charge  against  Jesus,  which  finaL- 
decided  the  action  of  the  Council,  could  only  be  folly  made  at  tlr 
close  of  His  career.  It  might  be  formulated  so  as  to  meet  the  viei^ 
of  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  To  the  former  it  might  ■ 
presented  as  a  blasphemous  claim  to  equality  with  God — ^the  Ve^ 
Son  of  the  Living  God.  To  the  Sadducees  it  would  appear  as 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  most  dangerous  enthusiast — if  honest  as 


ix.  16,  24 
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«elf-deceived,  all  the  more  dangerous ;  one  of  those  pseudo-Messiahs 
^^0  led  away  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  excitable  people ;  and 
wUch,  if  unchecked,  would  result  in  persecutions  and  terrible  ven- 
geance by  the  Eomans,  and  in  loss  of  the  last  remnants  of  their 
national  independence.  To  each  of  these  three  charges,  of  which 
^  are  now  watching  the  opening  or  development,  there  was  (from 
Ae  then  standpoint)  only  one  answer :  Faith  in  His  Person.  And 
Jn  our  time,  also,  this  is  the  final  answer  to  all  diflSculties  and  objec- 
tions. To  this  faith  Jesus  was  now  leading  His  disciples,  till,  fully 
'^wdised  in  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  it  became,  and  has  ever 
*^ce  proved,  the  Rock  on  which  that  Church  is  built,  against  which 
^fae  very  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail. 

It  was  in  support  of  the  second  of  these  charges,  that  the  Snribes 

^0"w  blamed  the  Master  for  allowing  His  disciples  to  eat  without 

having  previously  washed,  or,  as  St.  Mark — indicating,  as  we  shall 

see,  in  the  word  the  origin  of  the  custom — expresses  it  with  graphic 

*^^<5tiracy :  *  with  common  hands.'  *     Once  more  we  have  to  mark, 

^^^^  minutely  conversant  the  Gospel-narratives  are  with  Jewish  Law 

^^ci  practice.     This  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  account  of  this 

t::radition  of  the  elders,' '  the  more  needfcd  that  important  diflfer- 

^^ces  prevail  even  among  learned  Jewish  authorities,  due  probably 

^    the  circumstance   that  the  brief  Mishnic  Tractate  devoted  to 

^*^^  subject '  has  no  Gemara  attached  to  it,  and  also  largely  treats 

^  other  matters.     At  the  outset  we  have  this  confirmation  of  the 

I^Ogpel  language,  that  this  practice  is  expressly  admitted  to  have 

^^«n,  not  a  Law  of  Moses,  but  *  a  tradition  of  the  elders.'  *     Still, 

I^^Thaps  on  this  very  account,  it  was  so  strictly  enjoined,  that  to 

^^glect  it  was  like  being  guilty  of  gross  carnal  defilement.     Its 

^^'^^Msion   would   lead    to   temporal   destruction,'    or,   at    least,   to 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


J  *  The  word  quite  corresponds  to  the 
.  ^^^^riih  term.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
i^^tion  of  the  learned  Bishop  Ha/neherg 
J^^tclig.  Alterth.  p.  476,  note  288)  I  be- 

•^^'^it  oorrespondfl  to  the  Babbinic  ^JiPii 


I       -^famuf  in  the  sense  of  *  common,' '  not 

^  The  fullest  accoxmtof  it  within  reach 

-^^  ordinary  readers  is  in  the  Notes  to 

^^^WiPt   Porta     Mosis     (pp.     360-402) 

*^oiigh  it  Ib  confused,  not  quite  accurate, 

^^"^  based  chiefly  on  later  Jewish  autho- 

r*^^«8.    Swmeer{die\je^.  Hebr.  pp.  1175- 

r^'^^)  only  adds  references    to  similar 

^*tile  rites.     Ooodmin^  even  under  the 


^T«ion  of  Hettinger  (pp.  182-188),  is  in 
^  instance  inferior  to  Pocock,   JSuxtorf 


(Synag.  pp.  179-184)  gives  chiefly  illus- 
trative Jewish  legends ;  Otho  (Lex.  Babb. 
pp.  886,  886)  extracts  from  his  prede- 
cessors, to  little  advantage.  The  Bab- 
binic notes  of  Ligktfootf  Wunsche,  Schott- 
geUf  and  Wetstein  give  no  clear  account ; 
and  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  are  either 
silent,  or  (as  Herzog*$)  very  meagre.  Dr. 
Geikie  reproduces  the  inaccuracies  of 
8eppy  to  which  he  adds  others. 

■  Yadayiniy  in  four  chapters,  which, 
however,  touches  on  other  subjects  also, 
notably  on  the  canonicity  of  certain  parts 
of  the  0.  T. 

*  We  refer  here  generally  to  ChuU. 
106  a,  b,  106  a. 
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poverty."  Bread  eaten  with  tmwaslien  hands  was  as  if  it  had  been 
filth."  Indeed,  a  Rabbi  who  had  held  this  command  in  contempt 
was  actually  buried  in  excommunication."  Thus,  from  their  imint 
of  view,  the  charge  of  the  Scribes  against  the  disciples,  so  far  from 

:  being  exaggerated,  is  most  moderately  worded  by  the  Evangelists. 
In  fiiet,  although  at  one  time  it  had  only  been  one  of  the  marks  of 
a  Pharisee,  yet  at  a  later  period  to  wash  before  eating  was  regarded 
as  affording  the  ready  means  of  recognising  a  Jew.* ' 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
ordinance.  So  far  as  indicated,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  enjoined 
in  order  to  ensure  that  sacred  offerings  should  not  be  eaten  in  de- 
filement.    \\Tien  once  it  became  an  ordinance  of  the  elders,  this 

I  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.*  Pre- 
sently, Scriptural  support  was  souglit  for  it.     Some  based  it  on  the 

'  original  ordinance  of  purification  in  Lev.  sv.  1 1  ;^  while  others  saw  in 
the  words'  'Sanctify  yourselves,'  the.  command  to  wash  before  meat; 
in  the  command, '  Be  ye  holy,'  that  of  washing  after  meat ;  while  the 
final  clause, '  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,'  was  regarded  as  enjoin- 
ing '  the  grace  at  meat.' "  For,  soou  it  was  not  merely  a  washing 
before,  hut  also  after  meals.  The  former  alone  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  'a  commandment '  (^isU'iA),  the  other  only  as  '  a  duty ' 
(Chovah),  which  some,  indeed,  explained  on  sanitary  grounds,  as 
there  might  be  left  about  the  hands  what  might  prove  injurious  to 

;  the  eyes.'*  Accordingly,  soldiers  might,  in  the  urgency  of  cam- 
paigning, neglect  the  washing  before,  but  they  ought  to  be  careful 
about  that  after  meat.  By-and-by,  the  more  rigorous  actuiilly  washed 
between  the  courses,  although  this  was  declared  to  be  pm^ly  volun- 
tary.'" This  washing  before  meals  is  regarded  by  some  as  referred 
to  in  Talmudic  writings  by  the  expression  '  the  first  waters '  (Mayim 
rislionim),  while  what  is  called  'the  second'  (skeniyiin),  or  'the 
other,' '  later,'  or  '  after-waters '  {Mayim  acharonim),  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  washing  after  meals, 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  the  expression, 
which  leads  us  to  describe  the  rite  itself.  The  distinctive  designa- 
tion for  it  ia  Netilaih  Yadayim.*  literally,  the  lifting  of  the  hands; 
while  for  the  washing  before  meat  the  term  Meski  or  Meaha  " 
is   also  used,  which   Uterally  means  'to  rub,'     Both   these   terms 


Many  illnstra.tive  storii 
importiuice,  on  the  odq 
the  danger  of  neglecting  it 
With  these  legends  it  is  no 
pages. 


s  are  given  of 
hiuid,  and  of 

on  the  otiior. 


-  The  danger  from  '  Salt  of  Rodoin  '  in 
specially  meutioned. 

'  nj'DJi  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
D'T  mnO.  hat  not  nvni,  which  rctarf 
to  ordinajf  WAobing. 
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point  to  the  manner  of  the  rite.    The  first  question  here  was,  whether 

*  second  tithe,'  prepared  first-fruits  {Th€TU7ruih\  or  even  common  food 

(CfcitHm),  or  else,  *  holy,'  i.e.  sacrificial  food,  was  to  be  partaken.    In   ^    *      ' 

the  latter  case  a  complete  immersion  of  the  hands  (*  baptism,'  Teb- 

ifatt  Tadayi7n\  and  not  merely  a  Netilath,  or  *  uplifting,'  was 

prescribed.'    The  latter  was  really  an  affusion.     As  the  purifications  •  ohag.  u.  a. 

were  so  frequent,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  water  had  not 

been  used  for  other  purposes,  or  something  fallen  into  it  that  might 

discolour  or  defile  it,  large  vessels  or  jars  were  generally  kept  for  the 

purpose.    These  might  be  of  any  material,  although  stone  is  specially 

mentioned.*     It  was  the  practice  to  draw  water  out  of  these  with 

what  was  called  a  natla^  or   cmtila^  very  often  of  glass,  which  ^innkUtv 

must  hold  (at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  log® — a  measure  equal  to  one  «chuiL 

^d  a  half  *  egg-shells.'     For,  no  less  quantity  than  this  might  6.68  6,  and 

he  used  for  affusion.    The  water  was  poured  on  both  hands,  which 

must  be  free  of  anything  covering  them,  such  as  gravel,  mortar,  &c. 

The  hands  were  lifted  up,  so  as  to  make  the  water  run  to  the  ¥nri8t, 

^  order  to  ensure  that  the  whole  hand  was  washed,  and  that  the 

^ter  polluted  by  the  hand  did  not  again  run  down  the  fingers. 

Similarly,  each  hand  was  rubbed  with  the  other  (the  fist),  provided 

^he  hand  that  rubbed  had  been   affused ;   otherwise,  the  rubbing 

^jght  be  done  against  the  head,  or  even  against  a  wall.     But  there 

^as  one  point  on  which  special  stress  was  laid.    In  the  *  first  affasion,' 

^hich  was  all  that  originally  was  required  when  the  hands  were  not 

Levitically  *  defiled,'  the  water  had  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  *  (P^^^, 

^^  P39D  *iy,  lapperekj  or  ad  happerek).    If  the  water  remained  short 

^f  the  wrist  (chuz  lapperek)^  the  hands  were  not  clean.*^    Accordingly,  tS"}?-, . 

^lie  Words  of  St.  Mark*  can  only  mean  that  the  Pharisees  eat  not  ohuiLioe 

(  *'  a  and  6 

except  they  wash  their  hands  to  the  wrist.'  *  •  st.  Hark 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  what  are  called  *  the  first '  and 

^he  second,'  or  *  other '  *  waters.'  But,  in  their  original  meaning, 
^"^se  terms  referred  to  something  else  than  washing  before  and  after 
^^als.  The  hands  were  deemed  capable  of  contracting  Levitical 
<iefilement,  which,  in  certain  cases,  might  even  render  the  whole 


This  and  what  follows  illustrates 
^*-  John  ii  6. 

The  language  of  the  Mishnah  shows 
~^  the  woni  p^,  which  bears  as  vague 
™  wide  meaning  as  mry/xi/,  which  seems 
*  hteral  translation  of  it,  can  only  apply 
^j^e  wrist. 

.    The     rendering    'wash  diligently,' 
gi^ei  no  meaning;  that  'with  the  fist* 


is  not  in  accordance  with  Jewish  Law; 
while  that  •  up  to  the  elbow '  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Jewish  Law,  but  apparently 
based  on  a  wrong  rendering  of  the  word 
pnD.  This  is  fully  shown  by  Wetstein 
(N.  T.  i.  p.  585),  but  his  own  explanation, 
that  TvyfiTJ  refers  to  the  measure  or 
weight  of  the  water  for  washing,  is 
inadmissible. 
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BOOK      body  *  unclean.'     If  the  hands  were  *  defiled,'  two  affusions   were?- 
HI        required :  the  first,  or  *  first  waters '  (inayim  riaJionira)  to  remove- 
the  defilement,  and  the  *  second,'  or  *  after  waters '  (mayim  sheni — 
yirrif  or  acharonim)  to  wash  away  the  waters  that  had  contracted  thc^ 
defilement  of  the  hands.     Accordingly,  on  the  affusion  of  the  first - 
waters  the  hands  were  elevated,  and  the  water  made  to  run  down  ai:- 
the  wrist,  while  at  the  second  waters  the  hands  were  depressed  ^ 
so  that  the  water  might  run  off  by  the  finger  joints  and  tips.     By- 
and-by,  it  became  the  practice  to   have   two   affusions,  whenever 
Therumah  (prepared  first-fruits)  was  to  be  eaten,  and  at  last  even 
when  ordinary  food  {GhvMin)  was  partaken  of.     The  modem  Jews 
have  three  affusions,  and  accompany  the  rite  with  a  special  bene- 
diction. 

This  idea  of  the  *  defilement  of  the  hands'  received  a  very 
curious  application.  According  to  one  of  the  eighteen  decrees,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  date  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Roll 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Temple  defiled  all  kinds  of  meat  that 
touched  it.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  decree  was,  that  the  priests 
were  wont  to  keep  the  Therumah  (preserved  first-fruits)  close  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Law,  on  which  account  the  latter  was  injured  by  mice. 

•  shabb.i4a  The  Rabbiuic  ordinance  was  intended  to  avert  this  danger.'*     To 

increase  the  precaution,  it  was  next  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  all 
»» Yad.  iii.  3  that  rcudcrs  the  TheruToah  unfit,  also  defiles  the  hands.*  Hence,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  defiled  not  only  the  food  but  the  hands  that  touched 
them,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  Temple,  but  anywhere,  while  it  was 
also  explained  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  included  the  whole  of  the 
inspired  writings — the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  This  gave 
rise  to  interesting  discussions,  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecde- 
siastes,  or  Esther  were  to  be  regarded  as  *  defiling  the  hands,'  that 
is,  as  part  of  the  Canon.  The  ultimate  decision  was  in  favour  of  these 
books :  *  all  the  holy  writings  defile  the  hands ;  the  Song  of  Songs 

•  Tad.  iiL  6    and  Ecclesiastcs  defile  the  hands.**   Nay,  so  far  were  sequences  carried, 

that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  declared  to  defile 
the  hands  if  it  contained  eighty-five  letters,  because  the  smallest 
«  Numb.  X.  *  section '  (Parashah)  in  the  Law  ^  consisted  of  exactly  that  number. 
Even  the  Phylacteries,  because  they  contained  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  the  very  leather  straps  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  head 
and  arm — nay,  the  blank  margins  around  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 

>  In  Yad.  iv.  6,  the  Pharisees  in  dis-      the  desire  to  protect  the  Scriptures  fron^ 
pnte  with  the  Sadducees  indicate    what      profane  use 
seems  to  me  a  far  more  likely  reason,  in 
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«  Shabb. 
14  b,  end 


or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sections,  were  declared  to  defile  the 
hands.*  * 

From  this  exposition  it  will  be  understood  what  importance  the 
Soi-ibes  attached  to  the  rite  which  the  disciples  had  neglected.  Yet 
at  s  later  period  Pharisaism,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  found  a 
yr^y  of  evading  even  this  obUgation,  by  laying  down  what  we  would 
call  the  Popish  (or  semi-Popish)  principle  of  *  intention.'  It  was 
nxlcd,  that  if  anyone  had  performed  the  rite  of  handwashing  in  the 
laoTning,  *  with  intention '  that  it  should  apply  to  the  meals  of  the 
^tde  day,  this  was  (with  certain  precautions)  valid.**  But  at  the  «» chnu. 
time  of  which  we  write  the  original  ordinance  was  quite  new.  This 
touches  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  most  intricate  questions 
JEi  the  history  of  Jewish  dogmas.  Jewish  tradition  traced,  indeed, 
^He  command  of  washing  the  hands  before  eating — at  least  of  sacri- 
ftoiiJ  offerings — to  Solomon,®  in  acknowledgment  of  which  *  the  voice 
ft^x>in  heaven'  {BcUh-Kol)  had  been  heard  to  utter  Prov.  xxiii.  15, 
^Xkd  xxvii.  11.  But  the  earliest  trace  of  this  custom  occurs  in  a 
portion  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  which  dates  {ix)m  about  160  b.c.,^  -^or-sib-iu. 

•^_  691-593 

^tiere  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  continually  washing  the 

^^^^-ndg,  in  connection  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.*    It  was  reserved 

f<>x  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  two  great  rival  teachers  and  heroes  of 

*'^^^sh  traditionalism,  immediately  before  Christ,  to  fix  the  Babbinic 

^^dinance  about  the  washing  of  hands  {NetUath  Yadayim),  as  pre- 

^'iously  described.    This  was  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  they 

^"ere  agreed,®  and  hence  emphatically  *  a  tradition  of  the  Elders,'  *^jf^^,"  *» 

since  these  two  teachers  bear,  in  Rabbinic  writings,  each  the  de-  "^^^^^ 

®ignation  of  *the  Elder.' ^    Then  followed  a  period  of  developing  jptn^ 

^i^ditionalism,  and  hatred  of  all  that  was  Gentile.     The  tradition  of 

the  Elders  was  not  yet  so  established  as  to  conmiand  absolute  and 

^^i^iversal  obedience,  while  the  disputes  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 

^^^med  almost  on  principle  to  have  taken  divergent  views  on  every 

^^estion,  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many.     We  have  an 

^^^unt  of  a  stormy  meeting  between  the  two  Schools,  attended  even 

^^^h  bloodshed.   The  story  is  so  confusedly,  and  so  diflFerently  told  in 


By  a  cnrions  inversion  the  law  ulti- 
^tely  came  to  be,  that  the  Scriptures 
^^^'ywhere  defiled  the  hands,  except 
^'^^^  of  the  Priests  in  the  Temple  (Chel. 
5^-  €).  This  on  the  groand  that,  taught 
^y  former  enactments,  they  had  learned 
^  ^teep  the  Themmah  far  away  from  the 
"•^^'ed  rolls,  but  really,  as  I  believe,  be- 
^^  the  law,  that  the  Priests'  hands  be- 


came defiled  if  they  touched  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  rolls,  must  have  involved  constant 
difiiculties. 

'  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  Eg^-ptian  Jew,  and  I  t 
cannot  help  feeling  that    the  language  / 
bears  some  likeness  to  what  afterwards  ' 
was  one  of  the  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Essenes. 
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BOOK  the  Jerusalem  •  and  in  the  Babylon  Talmud,**  that  it  is  diflScult  to  foi 
III    •    a  clear  view  of  what  really  occurred.     Thus  much,  however,  appe  s 

-jer.shabb!  — that  the  Shammaitcs  had  a  majority  of  votes,  and  that  *  eights 

*shlbb  13 b  ^^^rees '  (nan  n"0  ^®^^  passed  in  which  the  two  Schools  agreed,  wht 

*<*^**  on  other  eighteen  questions  (perhaps  a  round  number)  the  Sha^ 

maites  carried  their  views  by  a  majority,  and  yet  other  eighte 
remained  undecided.  Each  of  the  Schools  spoke  of  that  day  accai 
ing  to  its  party-results.  The  Shammaites  (such  as  Rabbi  Eliesej 
extolled  it  as  that  on  which  the  measure  of  the  Law  had  been  fill< 

•  Jer.  shabb.  up  to  the  fuU,®  while  the  Hillelites  (like  Kabbi  Joshua)  deplore< 
that  on  that  day  water  had  been  poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  oil,  b 
which  some  of  the  more  precious  fluid  had  been  spilt.  In  genera! 
the  tendency  of  these  eighteen  decrees  was  of  the  most  violentl 
anti-Gentile,  intolerant,  and  exclusive  character.  Yet  such  valu 
was  attached  to  them,  that,  while  any  other  decree  of  the  sages  migh 
be  altered  by  a  more  grave,  learned,  and  authoritative  assembly,  thes 

'jer.shAbb.   eighteen  decrees  might  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  modified. 

*shabb.u6  ^^^^>  besides  these  eighteen  decrees,  the  two  Schools  on  that  day 
agreed  in  solemnly  re-enacting  the  decrees  about  *  the  Book  (the  Hoi 

t^I^iid  Scriptures),  and  the  hands  '  (dhmi  iBDn  nnni).  The  Babylon  Talmud 
notes  that  the  latter  decree,  though  first  made  by  Hillel  and  Shamma 
*  the  Elders,'  was  not  universally  carried  out  until  re-enacted  by  thei 
colleges.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  this  *  Decree '  dates  from  th 
time  just  before,  and  was  finally  carried  into  force  in  the  very  daj 
of  Christ.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  zeal  which  the  Scribes  di$ 
played — and  explains  *  the  extreme  minuteness  of  details '  wit 
which  St.  Mark  *  calls  attention '  to  this  Pharisaic  practice.*     Foi 

rAb.s.860  it  was  an  express  Rabbinic  principle^  that,  if  an  ordinance  ha 
been  only  recently  re-enacted  (ncnn  mni),  it  might  not  be  called  i 
question  or  *  shaken '  (na  ppDpDD  ^k).^  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  th 
language  employed  by  the  Evangelist  affords  most  valuable  indirec 
confirmation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  Gospel,  as  not  onl 
showing  intimate  familiarity  with  the  mimUice  of  Jewish  *  tradition 
but  giving  prominence  to  what  was  then  a  present  controversy — an< 
all  this  the  more,  that  it  needs  intimate  knowledge  of  that  Law  eve] 
fully  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Evangelist. 

*  In    the     •  Speaker's    Commentary  *  »  This  is  the  more  striking  as  the  sam 

(ad  loo.)  this    •  extreme  minuteness    of  expression  is  used  in  reference  to    th 

details  *  is,  it  seems  to  me  not  correctly,  opposition,  or  rather  the  *  shaking '  o 

accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  *  special  R.  Elieser  ben  Cbanoch  at  the  ordin 

reference  to  the  Judaisers  who  at  a  very  ance  of  hand-washing,  for  which  he  w;» 

early  period  formed  an  influential  party  excommunicated    (Qn^  mriM  pDpBC 

atliome.'  Eduj.  v.  6). 
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After  this  full  exposition,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  refer  in     chap. 
Wefest  manner  to  those  other  observances  which  orthodox  Judaism      xxxi 
"^  'received  to  hold.'    They  connect  themselves  with  those  eighteen         ' 
decrees,  intended  to  separate  the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  Gentiles. 
Anj  contact  with  a  heathen,  even  the  touch  of  his  dress,  might 
involve  such  defilement,  that  on  coming  from  the  market  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  would  have  to  immerse.     Only  those  who  know  the  compli- 
cated arrangements  about  the  defilements  of  vessels  that  were  in  any 
I>art,  however  small,  hollow,  as  these  are  described  in  the  Mishnah 
(Tractate  Gheli7n\  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  painful  minute- 
ness with  which  every  little  detail  is  treated.     Earthen  vessels  that 
liacl  contracted  impurity  were  to  be  broken ;  those  of  wood,  horn,  glass, 
or   brass  immersed ;  while,  if  vessels  were  bought  of  Gentiles,  they 
weie  (as  the  case  might  be)  to  be  immersed,  put  into  boiling  water, 
prurged  with  fire,  or  at  least  polished.*  '^*^  sar.  r. 

Let  us  now  try  to  realise  the  attitude  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
tlnese  ordinances  about  purification,  and  seek  to   imderstand   the 
roason  of  His  bearing.    That,  in  replying  to  the  charge  of  the  Scribes 
a^gr^inst  His  disciples,  He  neither  vindicated  their  conduct,  nor  apolo- 
gised for  their  breach  of  the  Eabbinic  ordinances,  implied  at  least 
^li.  attitude  of  indifference  towards  traditionalism.     This  is  the  more 
i^oticeable,  since,  as  we  know,  the  ordinances  of  the  Scribes  were 
Aoclared  more  precious,***  and  of  more  binding  importance   than  »'Jer.chag. 
^Viose  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.®     But,  even  so,  the  question  might  ejer.Bcr. 
^^86,  why  Christ  should  have  provoked  such  hostility  by  placing  ^^^fiiub. 
Himself  in  marked  antagonism  to  what,  after  all,  was  indifferent  ^^* 
^^  itself.     The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  require  a  disclosure  of 
^W  aspect  of  Rabbinism  which,  from  its  painfulness,  has  hitherto 
Wn  avoided.     Yet  it  is  necessary  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  showing 
^^e  infinite  distance  between  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.   It  has  already  been  told,  how   Rabbinism,  in  the  mad- 
^^8  of  its  self-exaltation,  represented  God  as  busying  Himself  by 
%  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  night  with  that  of 
^te Mishnah;*  and  how,  in  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  over  which  the  «*Targuiii 
^niighty  presided,  the  Eabbis  sat  in  the  order  of  their  greatness,  lo ;  comp.' 
^d  the  Halachah  was  discussed,  and  decisions  taken  in  accordance 
^th  it,«    Terrible  as  this  sounds,  it  is  not  nearly  all.     Anthropo-  •  Baba 
DJ<>rphism  of  the  coarsest  kind  is  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  pro- 

.*  In  this  passage  there  is  a  regular  to   be   loved  (pa^^PI  pD  riTK).       The 

^"cuasion,     whether     that     which     is  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  oral  (miK 

^tten  (the  Pentateuch),  or  that  which  nB^tJ^)* 
i*<^  (tradition)  is  more  precious  and 
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fanity,  when  God  is  represented  as  spending  the  last  three  hours  ^ 
every  day  in  playing  with  Leviathan,*  and  it  is  discussed,  ho^ 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  God  no  longer  laughs,  but  weep- 
and  that,  in  a  secret  place  of  His  own,  according  to  Jer.  xiii.  17- 
Nay,  Jer.  xxv.  30  is  profanely  misinterpreted  as  implying  that,  i 
His  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Almighty  roac 
like  a  lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night.®  The  iw 
tears  which  He  drops  into  the  sea  are  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
although  other,  though  not  less  coarsely  realistic,  explanations  ar 
oflFered  of  this  phenomenon.^ 

Sentiments  like  these,  which  occur  in  diflferent  Rabbinic  writing! 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of  allegorical  interpre 
tation.  There  are  others,  equally  painful,  as  regards  the  anger  c 
the  Almighty,  which,  as  kindling  specially  in  the  morning,  when  tb 
sun-worshippers  oflFer  their  prayers,  renders  it  even  dangerous  for  m 
individual  Israelite  to  say  certain  prayers  on  the  morning  of  Nfe 
Year's  Day,  on  which  the  throne  is  set  for  judgment.®  Such  realist- 
anthropomorphism,  combined  with  the  extravagant  ideas  of  tt 
eternal  and  heavenly  reality  of  Eabbinism  and  Rabbinic  ordinance 
help  us  to  understand,  how  the  Almighty  was  actually  represented  a 
saying  prayers.  This  is  proved  from  Is.  Ivi.  7.  Sublime  thou^ 
the  language  of  these  prayers  is,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  al 
covering  mercy,  for  which  He  is  represented  as  pleading,  is  extendi 
only  to  Israel.'  It  is  even  more  terrible  to  read  of  God  wearing  tl 
TaUithy^  or  that  He  puts  on  the  Phylacteries,  which  is  deduced  fro- 
Is.  Ixii.  8.  That  this  also  is  connected  with  the  vain-glorious  boais 
ing  of  Israel,  appears  from  the  passages  supposed  to  be  enclosed  '- 
these  Phylacteries.  We  know  that  in  the  ordinary  Phylacteri* 
these  are:  Exod.  xiii.  1-10;  10-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-10;  xi.  13-3 
In  the  Divine  Phylacteries  they  were:  1  Chron.  xvii.  21 ;  Deut.  i 
7-8 ;  xxxiii.  29;  iv.  34;  xxvi.  19.^  Only  one  other  point  must  ^ 
mentioned  as  connected  with  Purifications.  To  these  also  the  A 
mighty  is  supposed  to  submit.  Thus  He  was  purified  by  Aaron,  wh^ 
He  had  contracted  defilement  by  descending  into  Egypt.*  This  i 
deduced  from  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Similarly,  He  immersed  in  a  bath  o 
fire,^  after  the  defilement  of  the  burial  of  Moses. 

These  painful  details,  most  reluctantly  given,  are  certainly  not 
intended  to  raise  or  strengthen  ignorant  prejudices  against  Israel,  to 
whom  *  blindness  in  part '  has  truly  happened ;  far  less  to  encourage 
the  wicked  spirit  of  contempt  and  persecution  which  is  characteristicj 
not  of  believing,  but  of  negative  theology.     But  they  will  explain. 
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lio-w  Jesus  could  not  have  assumed  merely  an  attitude  of  indiflference     chap. 
to^wards  traditionalism.     For,  even  if  such  sentiments  were  repre-      xxxi 
sented  as  a  later  development,  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  direction,  '      ' 
of  \rhich  that  of  Jesus  was  the  very  opposite,  and  to  which  it  was 
antagonistic.    But,  if  Jesus  was  not  sent  of  God — not  the  Messiah — 
whence  this  wonderful  contrast  of  highest  spirituality  in  what  He 
taught  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  of  His  Kingdom  as  that  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men  ?    The  attitude  of  antagonism  to  traditionalism  was 
never  more  pronounced  than  in  what  He  said  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  ordinance  about  *  the  washing  of  hands.'     Here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  an  admitted  Rabbinic  principle 
that,  while  the  ordinances  of  Scripture  required  no  confirmation, 
those  of  the  Scribes  needed  such,»  and  that  no  Halachah  (traditional  '  Jer.  Taan. 
law)  might  contradict  Scripture.*     When  Christ,  therefore,  next  pro-  the  middle 
ceeded  to  show,  that  in  a  very  important  point — nay,  in  *  many  such 
like  things  ' — the  Halachah  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Scripture, 
tbat,  indeed,  they  made  *  void  the  Word  of  God '  by  their  traditions 
which  they  had  received,**  He  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  to  tradition-  *8t.Matt 
alism.    Rabbinism  stood  self-condemned;   on  its  own  showing,  it  st-MarkTii. 
^  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  why  the  Lord  should,  out  of 
'many  such   things,'  have   selected   in   illustration   the   Sabbinic 
finance  concerning   vows,  as,  in   certain   circumstances^  contra- 
vening the  fifth  commandment.     Of  course,  the  *  Ten  Words '  were 
^lie  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Law ;  nor  was  there  any  obligation  more 
^gidly  observed — indeed,  carried  in  practice  almost  to  the  verge  of 
absurdity  * — than  that  of  honour  to  parents.    In  both  respects,  then, 
this  was  a  specially  vulnerable  point,  and  it  might  well  be  argued 
^t,  if  in  this  Law  Rabbinic  ordinances  came  into  conflict  with  the 
<lemands  of  God's  Word,  the   essential  contrariety  between   them 
^ugt,  indeed,  be  great.     Still,  we  feel  as  if  this  were  not  all.     Was 
there  any  special  instance  in  view,  in  which  the  Rabbinic  law  about 
votive  offerings  had  led  to  such  abuse  ?     Or  was  it  only,  that  at  this 
festive  season  the  Galilean  pilgrims  would  carry  with  them  to  Jeru- 
salem their  votive  offerings?     Or,  could  the   Rabbinic  ordinances 
abont  Hhe  sanctification  of  the  hands'  {Yadayim)  have  recalled  to 
*he  Lord  another  Rabbinic  application  of  the  word  *  hand '  {yad) 
^  connection  with  votive   offerings?     It  is  at  least  suflBciently 

*  It  was,  howerer,  admitted  that  the  •  See  the  remarks  on  this  point  in 

Halachah  sometimes  went  bejond  the      vol*  i.  pp.  667,  676,  677. 
I^cntateuch  (Sot.  16  a), 
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m        of  briefly  explaining,  what  to  a  candid   reader   may  seem  alm< 

'      '    '^  inexplicable  in  the  Jewish  legal  practice  to  which  Christ  refers. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Sabbinism  did  f 
encourage  the  practice  of  promiscuous  vowing.  As  we  view  it, 
belongs,  at  best,  to  a  lower  and  legal  standpoint.  In  this  resp< 
Eabbi  Akiba  put  it  concisely,  in  one  of  his  truest  sayings :  *  Vows  s 

•  Ab.  liL  18  a  hedge  to  abstinence.'*  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded  as  a  kind 
return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  promise  attaching  to  oiur  praye 
a  vow — unless  it  form  part  of  our  absolute  and  entire  self-surrenc 
— ^partakes  either  of  work-righteousness,  or  appears  almost  a  land 
religious  gambling.     And  so  the  Jewish  proverb  had  it :  *  In  t 

» Ber.  B.  81  houT  of  uccd  a  VOW ;  in  time  of  ease  excess.'  **  Towards  such  woi 
righteousness  and  religious  gambling  the  Eastern,  and  especially  t 
Rabbinic  Jew,  would  be  particularly  inclined.  But  even  the  Rab 
saw  that  its  encouragement  would  lead  to  the  profanation  of  wl 
was  holy;  to  rash,  idle,  and  wrong  vows;  and  to  the  worst  a 
most  demoralising  kind  of  perjury,  as  inconvenient  consequent 
made  themselves  felt.  Of  many  saj^ngs,  condemnatory  of  t 
practice,  one  will   suffice  to  mark  the  general  feeling:    <He  w 

ojed«r.»a;  makcB  a  VOW,  evcu  if  he  keep  it,  deserves  the  name  of  wicked 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  must  have  attained  terrible  proportio: 
whether  as  regards  the  nimiber  of  vows,  the  lightness  with  whi 
they  were  made,  or  the  kind  of  things  which  became  their  obje 
The  larger  part  of  the  Mishnic  Tractate  on  *  Vows'  (iVedariwi, 
eleven  chapters)  describes  what  expressions  were  to  be  regard 
as  equivalent  to  vows,  and  what  would  either  legally  invalids 
and  annul  a  vow,  or  leave  it  binding.  And  here  we  learn,  tl 
those  who  were  of  full  age,  and  not  in  a  position  of  dependence  (su 
as  wives)  would  make  almost  any  kind  of  vows,  such  as  that  tfa 
would  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  not  speak  to  their  wives  or  children,  i 
have  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  and  even  things  more  wrong 
foolish — all  of  which  were  solemnly  treated  as  binding  on  the  cc 
science.  Similarly,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  express  words 
vowing.  Not  only  the  word  *  Korban ' — *  given  to  God ' — but  a 
similar  expression,  such  as  Konach,  or  Kona/m '  (the  latter  probal 
an  equivalent  for  *  Let  it  be  established  ! ')  would  suffice ;  the  menti 
of  anything  laid  upon  the  altar  (though  not  of  the  altar  itself),  su 

<  Nedar.  L      as  the  wood.  Or  the  fire,  would  constitute  a  vow,^  nay,  the  repetiti 
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1  Aooordingto  Nedar.  10  a,  the  Rabbis      the  Lord*  (Lev.  i.  2),  in  order  that  1 
invented  this  word  instead  of '  Korban  to      Name  of  Qod  might  not  be  idly  taken 
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of  the  fonn  which  generally  followed  on  the  votive  Konam,  or  Korban     chap. 
^  binding  force,  even  though  not  preceded  by  these  terms.     Thus,      xxxi 
if  a  nian  said :  *  That  I  eat  or  taste  of  such  a  thing,'  it  constituted  a         ^      ' 
^ow,  which  bound  him  not  to  eat  or  taste  it,  because  the  common 
formula  was :  *  Korban  (or  Konam)  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  do  such  a 
tJ^ing,'  and  the  omission  of  the  votive  word  did  not  invalidate  a  vow, 
if  it  were  otherwise  regularly  expressed.*  •  Jer. 

It  is  in  explaining  this  strange  provision,  intended  both  to  uphold  i^"®  ^o  from 
^ke  solenmity  of  vows,  and  to  discourage  the  rash  use  of  words,  that 
the  Talmud  ^  makes  use  of  the  word  *  hand '  in  a  connection  which  * «- «. 
^e  have  supposed  might,  by  association  of  ideas,  have  suggested  to 
^^^uist  the  contrast  between  what  the  Bible  and  what  the  Rabbis 
'^Saided  as  *  sanctified  hands,'  and  hence  between  the  commands  of 
^od.  and  the  traditions  of  the  Elders.     For  the  Talmud  explains 
tl^at^  when  a  man  simply  says :  *  That  (or  if)  I  eat  or  taste  such  a 
^'•ing,'  it  is  imputed  as  a  vow,  he  may  not  eat  nor  taste  of  it,  *  be- 
o^^se  the  hand  is  on  the  Korban  *  ° — the  mere  touch  of  Korban  had    n^  d8WD  • 
^xxctified  it,  and  put  it  beyond  his  reach,  just  as  if  it  had  been  laid         PT^ 
^"^  the  altar  itself.     Here,  then,  was  a  contrast.     According  to  the 
^^fcbis,  the  touch  of  *  a  common '  hand  defiled  God's  good  gift  of 
"^^«t,  while  the  touch  of  *  a  sanctified '  hand  in  rash  or  wicked  words 
^'^ght  render  it  impossible  to  give  anything  to  a  parent,  and  so 
ii^v-olve   the   grossest   breach  of  the  Fifth  Commandment!     Such, 
^*^oording  to  Rabbinic  Law,  was  the  *  common'  and  such  the  *  sanctify- 
ing"' touch  of  the   hands — and   did  sufch  traditionalism  not  truly 
*  roake  void  the  Word  of  God  '  ? 

A  few  further  particulars  may  serve  to  set  this  in  clearer  light. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  votive  word 

*  Korban^  although  meaning  *  a  gift,'  or  *  given  to  God,'  necessarily 

indicated  a  thing  to  the  Temple.     The  meaning  might  simply  be, 

^^ikd  generally  was,  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  like  Korban — that  is, 

ibat  in  regard  to  the  person  or  persons  named,  the  thing  termed  was 

to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  Korban^  laid  on  the  altar,  and  put 

entirely  out  of  their  reach.     For,  although  included  under  the  one 

^^^e,  there  were  really  two  kinds  of  vows :  those  of  consecration  to 

^^  and  those  of  personal  obligation  * — and  the  latter  were  the  most 

^nent. 

To  continue.  The  legal  distinction  between  a  vow,  an  oath,  and 
*the  ban,'  are  clearly  marked  both  in  reason  and  in  Jewish  Law. 
The  oath  was  an  absolute,  the  vow  a  conditional  undertaking — their 

I  8e^  Maimanides,  Tad  haChas.,  Hilc.  Nedar.  i.  1,  2. 
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III  thuB:    'That'  or  *if'  'I  or  another  do  such  a  thing,'  'if  I  eat;^ 

'      ^  while  that  of  the  oath  was  a  simple  afBrmation  or  negation,'  ' 

L-.„  shall  not  eat.'"     On  the  other  hand,  the  '  ban '  might  refer  to  one  <m 

S31M  K^ "  three  things :  those  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  thoM 

■  Jar.  Hed.  dedicated  to  God,  or  else  to  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Sanhedrin.' 
<Ti«  In  any  case  it  was  not  lawful  to  '  ban '  the  whole  of  one's  property 
*'*'''*''■  nor  even  one  class  of  one's  property  (such  as  all  one's  eheep),  noi 

yet  what  could  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  be  called  one's  property,  sacl 

as  a  child,  a  Hebrew  slave,  or  a  purchased  field,  which  had  to  Iw 

restored  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee ;  while  an  inherited  lield,  if  banned 

would  go  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood.     Similarly,  th( 

Law  limited  vows.     Those  intended  to  incite  to  an  act  (as  on  the  pari 

of  one  who  sold  a  thing),  or  by  way  of  exaggeration,  or  in  cases  o 

mistake,  and,  lastly,  tows  which  circumstances  rendered  impossible 

were  declared  null.     To  these  four  classes  the  Mishnah  added  thos< 

made  to  escape  mtuder,  robbery,  and  the  exactions  of  the  publicao 

pnrrtB*  If  a  vow  was  regarded  as  rash  or  wrong,  attempts  were  made 

^^w™»  to  open  a  door  for  repentance.'    Absolutions  from  a  vow  might  b- 

'Nedu. ii.    obtained  before  a 'sage,'  or,  in  his  absence,  before  three  laymen. 

when  all  obligations  became  null  and  void.     At  the  same  time  th. 

■  ch^.Ls     Mishnah »  admits,  that  this  power  of  absolving   from   vows  was 

tradition  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,'  since  it  received  little  (o 
as  Maimcmidea  puts  it,  no)  support  from  Scripture.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to  sues 
vows  of  personal  obligation.  By  these  a  person  might  bind  himse: 
in  regard  to  men  ot  things,  or  else  put  that  which  was  another's  ou- 
of  his  own  reach,  or  that  which  was  his  own  out  of  the  reach  m 
another,  and  this  as  completely  as  if  the  thing  or  things  had  be^ 
Korban,  a  gift  given  to  God.  Thus,  by  simply  saying,  '  Konam,'  a 
'  Korban,  that  by  which  I  might  be  profited  by  thee,'  a  person  bonis 
himself  never  to  toach,  taste,  or  have  anything  that  belonged  to  tb 
person  so  addressed.  Similarly,  by  saying  '  Korban,  that  by  whic? 
thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,'  he  would  prevent  the  person  e 
addressed  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  that  which  belonge< 

■  Maimonidet  n.  s.  Hilc  Sbev.  vi.  1.  tains  hangltig  b;  ona  hair,'  aluoe  Sctip- 

■  This    is    sltt^ther  a  vary  cmions      ture  ia  scant  on  these  subjeots,  while  taa 
Ulahaah.    It  adda  to  the  remark  qnoted      traditional  Laws  are  man;. 

in  the  text  this  other  stgniSoant  admiB-  ■  On  tlie  sabject  of  Vows  aee  also '  Tbe 

■ion,  that  tba  Um  abont  the  Babbath,  Templa  and  ita   SerWces,'  pp.   322-33S, 

festiTB  oBerinKB,  and  the  malvenation  of  The  student  should  consult  Siphri,  Far 

things  devoted  to  Ood  '  are  like  moon-  Uattoth,  pp.  SS  i  to  SB  b. 
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to   linL    And  so  stringent  was  the  ordinance,  that  (almost  in  the      chap. 
words  of  Christ)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  a  vow  was  binding,      xxxi 
even  if  what  was  vowed  involved  a  breach  of  the  Law/   It  cannot  be  •  Nedar.  il  s 
'denied  that  such  vows,  in  regard  to  parents,  would  be  binding,  and 
that  they  were  actually  made.'     Indeed,  the  question  is  discussed 
in   the  Mishnah  in  so  many  words,  whether  *  honour  of  father  and 
mother'^  constituted  a  ground  for  invalidating  a  vow,  and  decided      ^'^^-J^* 
in  the  negative  against  a  solitary  dissenting  voice/    And  if  doubt  c  Ned.  ix.  i 
•hould  still  exist,  a  case  is  related  in  the  Mishnah,*  in  which  a  father  •*  Nedar.  r.  6 
wafi  thus  shut  out  by  the  vow  of  his  son  from  anything  by  which 
he  might  be  profited  by  him  (n^Cjg  ^3p^D  l^t?  V3<<  n;i?^)/     Thus  the 
<5haige  brought  by  Christ  is  in  fullest  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
tbe  case.   More  than  this,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  by  St.  Mark 
shows  the   most  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  law. 
P*OT,  the  seemingly  inappropriate  addition  to  our  Lord's  mention  of 
tHe  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  words :  *  He  that  revileth  father  or 
'^^other,  he  shall  (let  him)  surely  die,'®  is  not  only  explained  but  •kx.xxlit 
^^tidicated  by  the  common  usage  of  the  Eabbis,^  to  mention  aloug 
^^th  a  command  the  penalty  attaching  to  its  breach,  so  as  to  indicate 
^lic  importance  which  Scripture  attached  to  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
^'l^c  words  of  St.  Mark :  *  Korban  (that  is  to  say,  gift  [viz.,  to  God]) 
*^^t  by  which  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,'  are  a  most  exact 
^^'^nscription  into  Greek  of  the  common  formula  of  vowing,  as  given 
^^  the  Mishnah  and  Tahnud  ('^  njDJ  nn^f  19-5?).* 

But  Christ  did  not  merely  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  system  of 

^^•Bditionalism  in  conjoining  in  the  name  of  religion  the  greatest 

^^tward  punctiliousness   with    the   grossest  breach   of   real   duty. 

^«ver,  alas !  was  that  aspect  of  prophecy,  which  in  the  present  saw 

^tX€  future,  more  clearly  vindicated  than  as  the  words  of  Isaiah  to 

J^sxael  now  appeared  in  their  final  fulfilment:  *This  people  honoureth 

^e  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.     Howbeit,  in  vain 

^o  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 

*  I  can   only  express    surprise,  that  and  confirmed— implying,  that  in  no  cir- 

^^uehe  should  throw  doubt  upon  it.  cumstances  could  a  parent  partake  of 

*^i«  fully  admitted    by    Levy,    Targ.  anything  belonging  to  his  son,  if  he  had 

"wterb.  sub  ]yyp'  pronounced  such  a  vow,  the  only  relaxa- 

..*In  this  case  the  son,  desirous  that  tion  being  that  in  case  of  actual  starvation 

^  father  should  share  in  the  festivities  (•  if  he  have  not  what  to  eat ')  the  son  might 

J*  Ida  marriage,  proposed  to  give  to  a  make  a  present  to  a  third  person,  when 

Wend  the  court  in  which   the  banquet  the  father  might  in  turn  receive  of  it. 

**•  to  be  held  and  the  banquet  itself,  •  Comp.  Wiinsche,  ad  loc. 

but  only  for  the  purpose  that  his  father  *  Other  translations  have   been  pro- 

"^ W  eat  and  ,drink  with  him.    The  posed,  but  the  above  is  taken  from  Nedar. 

Proposal  was  refused  as  involving  sin,  viii.  7,  with  the  change  only  of  Konam 

ud  the  question  afterwards  discussed  into  Korhan, 
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men.'  *  But  in  thus  setting  forth  for  the  first  time  the  real  characte 
of  traditionalism,  and  setting  Himself  in  open  opposition  to  its  fuc 
damental  principles,  the  Christ  enunciated  also  for  the  first  time  th 
fundamental  principle  of  His  own  interpretation  of  the  Law.  That  La' 
was  not  a  system  of  extemalism,  in  which  outward  things  affecte 
the  inner  man.  It  was  moral,  and  addressed  itself  to  man  as 
moral  being — to  his  heart  and  conscience.  As  the  spring  of  a 
moral  action  was  within,  so  the  mode  of  affecting  it  would  be  inward 
Not  from  without  inwards,  but  fix>m  within  outwards :  such  wais  tt 
principle  of  the  new  Kingdom,  as  setting  forth  the  Law  in  its  fd 
ness  and  fulfilling  it.  *  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  *  ma3 
that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him ;  but  the  things  which  pr^ 
ceed  out  of  the  man,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  *  man.'  •  N< 
only  negatively,  but  positively,  was  this  the  fundamental  principle 
Christian  practice  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Pharisaic  Judaisr 
It  is  in  this  essential  contrariety  of  principle,  rather  than  in  ai 
details,  that  the  unspeakable  difference  between  Christ  and  all  coi 
temporary  teachers  appears.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  For,  the  princip 
laid  down  by  Christ  concerning  that  which  entereth  from  witho' 
and  that  which  cometh  from  within,  covers,  in  its  full  applicatic^ 
not  only  the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Mosa 
Law,  but  touches  far  deeper  and  eternal  questions,  affecting  not  on 
the  Jew,  but  all  men  and  to  all  times. 

As  we  read  it,  the  discussion,  to  which  such  full  reference  h 
been  made,  had  taken  place  between  the  Scribes  and  the  Lord,  whi 
the  multitude  perhaps  stood  aside.  But  when  enunciating  the  grar 
principle  of  what  constituted  real  defilement,  *  He  called  to  Him  tl 
•  St Matt  multitude.'*  It  was  probably  while  pursuing  their  way  to  Cape 
St.*  Mark  vu.  naum,  when  this  conversation  had  taken  place,  that  His  disciples  afte 
wards  reported,  that  the  Pharisees  had  been  offended  by  that  sayii 
of  His  to  the  multitude.  Even  this  implies  the  weakness  of  tl 
disciples :  that  they  were  not  only  influenced  by  the  good  or  e\ 
opinion  of  these  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  but  in  some  measu 
sympathised  with  their  views.  All  this  is  quite  natural,  and, 
bringing  before  us  real  not  imaginary  persons,  so  far  evidential 
the  narrative.  The  answer  which  the  Lord  gave  the  disciples  bore 
twofold  aspect:  that  of  solemn  warning  concerning  the  inevitat 
fate  of  every  plant  which  God  had  not  planted,  and  that  of  wamii 


14 


^  The  quotation  is  a  <  Targ^mn,'  which 
in  the  last  clause  follows  almost  entirely 
the  LXX. 


'  Mark  the  definite  article. 
'  The  words  in  St.  Mark  vii.  16  are 
very  donbtfol  authenticity. 


^'^^OM  WITHIN  OUTWARDS,  NOT  FROJVI  WITHOUT  INWARDS. 
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^^ceming  the  character  and  issue  of  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  being     chap. 
^e  leadership  of  the  blind  by  the  blind,'  which  must  end  in  ruin  to      xxxi 

bott  ' ' — ' 

But  even  so  the  words  of  Christ  are  represented  in  the  Gospel  as 
soxuiding  strange  and  difficult  to  the  disciples — so  truthful  and  natural 
is  tte  narrative.     But  they  were  earnest,  genuine  men ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  home  in  Capernaum,  Peter,  as  the  most  courageous 
of  them,  broke  the  reserve — half  of  fear  and  half  of  reverence — which, 
despite  their  necessary  fiamiliarity,  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  Master  and  His  disciples.    And  the  existence  of  such  reverential 
reserve  in  such  circumstances  appears,  the  more  it  is  considered,  yet 
another  evidence  of  Christ's  Divine  Character,  just  as  the  implied 
allusion  to  it  in  the  narrative   is  another  undesigned  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.     And  so  Peter  would  seek  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  an  explanation  of  what  still  seemed  to  him  only  parabolic 
in  the  Master's  teaching.     He  received  it  in  the  fullest  manner. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  part  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  which 
accorded  with  the  higher  views  of  the  Rabbis.    Those  sins  which 
Christ  set  before  them  as  sins  of  the  outward  and  inward  man,*  and 
^f  what  connects  the  two :  our  relation  to  others,  were  the  outcome 
^f  'evil  thoughts.'    And  this,  at  least,  the  Rabbis  also  taught;  ex- 
plaining, with  much  detail,  how  the  heart  was  alike  the  source  of 
^rength  and  of  weakness,  of  good  and  of  evil  thoughts,  loved  and 
*^^ted,  envied,  lusted  and  deceived,  proving  each  statement  from 
^^pture.*    But  never  before  could  they  have  realised,  that  anything  'j^^f^ig 
^^ttting  from  without  could  not  defilej[a  man.    Least  of  all  could 
ttkey  perceive  the  final  inference  which  St.  Mark  long  afterwards 
^^ved  from  this  teaching  of  the  Lord :  *  This  He  said^  making  all  ^f\J^^ 
^^eats  clean.'  ^  •  cJ«»e* 


'  Both  these  sajrings  seem  to  have  been 

^vorerbial  at  the  time,  although  I  am 

^able  to  quote  any  passage  in  Jewish 

Stings  in  which  they  occur  in  exactly 

*^  same  form. 

'  In  St.  Mark  vii.  21  these  outcomings 
^  'evil  thoughts '  are  arranged  in  three 
S'^ps  of  four,  characterised  as  in  the  text; 
^hile  in  St.  Matt.  xv.  19  the  order  of  the 
^  commandments  seems  followed.  The 
^cooimtof  St.  Mark  is  the  fuller.  In  both 
•**ount«  the  expression  'blasphemy* 
(AW^/ila) — rendered  in  the  Revised 
V^on  by  *  railing  * — seems  to  refer  to 
<^iQnmous  and  evil  speaking  about  our 
'ellow-men. 
'  I  have  accepted  this  rendering  of  the 


words,first  propounded  by  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  now  adopted  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, although  not  without  much  mis- 
giving. For  there  is  strong  objection  to  it 
from  the  Jewish  luus  and  views.  The 
statement  in  Ber.  61  a,  last  line,  'The 
cesophagus  into  which  entereth  and, 
which  casteth  out  all  manner  of  meat 

seems  to  imply  that  the  words  of  Christ 
were  a  proverbial  expression.  The  Tal- 
mudic  idea  is  based  on  the  curious  physio- 
logical notion  (Midr.  on  Eccles.  vii.  19), 
tlmt  the  food  passed  from  the  oesophagus 
first  into  the  larger  intestine  {HamseSt 
DODn»  perhaps  ■■  (WMWttm),  where  the 
food  was  supposed  to  be  crushed  as  in  a 
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Yet  another  time  had  Peter  to  learn  that  lesson,  when  his  resist—- 
ance  to  the  teaching  of  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  «i 
was  silenced  by  this:  *What  God  hath  cleansed,  make  not  thoa^i 
common.'*  Not  only  the  spirit  of  legalism,  but  the  very  terms  .a 
*  common '  (in  reference  to  the  unwashen  hands)  and  *  making  clean '^ 
are  the  same.  Nor  can  we' wonder  at  this,  if  the  vision  of  Peter 
real,  and  not,  as  negative  criticism  would  have  it,  invented  so  as 
make  an  imaginary  Peter — Apostle  of  the  Jews — speak  and  act  like!^ 
Paul.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  correspondence  of  thought  and  ex — 
pression  would  seem,  indeed,  inexplicable ;  on  the  former,  the  Peter-— 
who  has  had  that  vision,  is  telling  through  St.  Mark  the  teaching 
that  underlay  it  all,  and,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it,  drawing  fron: 
it  the  inference  which  he  understood  not  at  the  time:  'This  Hi 
said,  making  all  meats  clean.' 

A  most  difficult  lesson  this  for  a  Jew,  and  for  one  like  Peter,  na; 
for  us  all,  to  learn*  And  still  a  third  time  had  Peter  to  learn  i 
when,  in  his  fear  of  the  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem,  he  made  tha 


common  which  God  had  made  clean,  had  care  of  the  unwashen  handF=s 
but  forgot  that  the  Lord  had  made  clean  all  meats.    Terrible,  im 
must  have   been   that  contention   which   followed    between   Pai 
and  Peter.     Eighteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  that  fatal  stril 
is  still   the  ground   of  theological  contention  against  the   truth 
Eighteen  centuries,  and  within  the  Chmrch  also  the  strife  still  coi 
tinues.     Brethren  sharply  contend  and  are  separated,  because  th< 
will  insist  on  that  as  of  necessity  which  should  be  treated  as  of  ii 
difference  :  because  of  the  not  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  forgel 
ful  that  He  has  made  all  meats  clean  to  him  who  is  inwardly  an. 
spiritually  cleansed. 


mUl  (Vajjik  R.  4 ;  18 ;  Midr.  on  Eccl. 
xii.  3),  and  thence  only,  through  yarious 
organs,  into  the  stomach  proper.  (As  re- 
gaids  the  process  in  animals,  see  Lewy* 
iohn,  Zool.  d.  Talm.  pp.  37-40.)  (The 
passage  from  Ber.  61  a  has  been  so 
rendered  by  Wuruche,  in  his  note  on  St. 
Matt.  XV.  17,  as  to  be  in  parts  well  nigh 
unintelligible.)  It  may  interest  students 
that  the  strange  word  ii^tZp^p,  rendered 
both  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  by 
'draught/  seems  to  correspond   to  the 


Babbinic     Aphidra     (K"1*T^&K)*    which 
Levy  renders  by  *  the  floor  of  a  stable 
formed  by  the  ezcremQnts  of  the  animals 
which  are  soaked  and  stamped  into  a 
hard  mass.' 

^  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  of 
kindred  negatiye  theology  is  based  on  a 
supposed  contrariety  between  the  Petrine 
and  Pauline  direction,  and  that  this 
again  is  chiefly  based  on  the  oocnirenoe 
in  Antiooh  recorded  in  Gal.  iL  11  &a 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

GREAT  CBISIS  IN  POPULAR  FEELING — THE  LAST  DISCX>URSES  IN  THE 
SYNAGOOUB  OF  CAPERNAUM — CHRIST  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE — 'WILL  TE 
ALSO  GO   AWAT)  ' 

(St.  John  vi.  22-71.)* 
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E  narrative  now  returns  to  those  who,  on  the  previous  evening, 

after  the  miraculous  meal,  been  '  sent  away '  to  their  homes. 

^  remember,  that  this  had  been  after  an  abortive  attempt  on  their 

to  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him  their  Messiah-Eong.     We 

understand  how  the  effectual  resistance  of  Jesus  to  their  purpose 

t  only  weakened,  but  in  great  measure  neutralised,  the   effect 

the  miracle  which  they  had  witnessed.     In  fact,  we  look  upon 

is  check  as  the  first  turoing  of  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm. 

I^— -^  us  bear  in  mind  what  ideas  and  expectations  of  an  altogether 

^^^^crtemal  character  those  men  connected  with  the  Messiah  of  their 

^x-i€am8.     At  last,  by  some  miracle  more  notable  even  than  the  giving 

^^  the  Manna  in  the  wilderness,  enthusiasm  had  been  raised  to  the 

■highest  pitch,  and  thousands  were   determined   to  give  up   their 

pilgrimage  to  the  Passover,  and  then  and  there  proclaim  the  Galilean 

Teacher  Israel's  King.     If  He  were  the  Messiah,  such  was  His  right- 

^  title.     Why  then  did  He  so  strenuously  and  effectually  resist  it  ? 

^  ignorance  of  His  real  views  concerning  the  Kingship,  they  would 

^^^hiially  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  from  fear,  from  misgiving, 

^  want  of  beUef  in  Himself.     At  any  rate.  He  could  not  be  the 

^ssiah.  Who  would  not  be  Israel's  King.     Enthusiasm  of  this  kind, 

ouce  repressed,  could  never  be  kindled  again.     Henceforth  there  was 

<»Jitinuou8  misunderstanding,  doubt,  and   defection  among  former 

-^erents,  growing  into  opposition  and  hatred  unto  death.     Even 

to  those  who  took  not  this  position,  Jesus,  His  Words  and  Works, 

were  henceforth  a  constant  mystery.*   And  so  it  came,  that  the  mom- 

*  It  is  specially  requested,  that  this  of  the  fate  of  Elijah  on  the  morning 

-eb^^t  be  read  along  with  the  text  of  after  the  miracle  on  Mount  Carmel.   Yet 

Scrittture.  how  different  the  bearing  of  Christ  from 

'  We  are  here  involuntarily  reminded  that  of  tho  great  Prophet  I 
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ing  after  the  miraculous  meal  found  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
had  been  fed,  either  in  their  homes  or  on  their  pilgrim-way  to  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem.  Only  comparatively  few  came  back  to  seek 
Him,  where  they  had  eaten  bread  at  His  Hand.  And  even  to  them, 
as  the  after-conversation  shows,  Jesus  was  a  mystery.  They  could 
not  disbelieve,  and  yet  they  could  not  believe;  and  they  sought  both 
*  a  sign '  to  guide,  and  an  explanation  to  give  them  its  understand- 
ing. Yet  out  of  them  was  there  such  selection  of  grace,  that  all 
that  the  Father  had  given  would  reach  Him,  and  that  they  who» 
by  a  personal  act  of  believing  choice  and  by  determination  of  con- 
viction, would  come,  should  in  nowise  be  rejected  of  Him. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  those  who,  on 
the  morning  after  the  meal,  came  to  seek  Jesus,  which  alone  explains 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  interview  at  Capernaum.  As  we 
read  it :  *  the  day  following,  the  multitude  which  stood  on  the  other 
[the  eastern]  side  of  the  sea '  *  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither 
His  disciples.'  *  But  of  two  facts  they  were  cognisant.  They  knew 
that,  on  the  evening  before,  only  one  boat  had  come  over,  bringing 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  ;  and  that  Jesus  had  not  returned  in  it  with 
His  disciples,  for  they  had  seen  them  depart,  while  Jesus  remained  to 
dismiss  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  they  probably  imagined^ 
that  Christ  had  returned  on  foot  by  land,  being,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  the  miracle  of  that  night.  But  the  wind  which  had  been  contrary 
to  the  disciples,  had  also  driven  over  to  the  eastern  shore  a  nurnb^* 
of  fishing-boats  from  Tiberias  (and  this  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  narrative).  These  they  now  hired,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  making  inquiry  for  Jesus.  Whether  on  that  Friday 
afternoon  they  went  to  meet  Him  on  His  way  from  Gennesaret 
(which  the  wording  of  St.  John  vi.  25  makes  likely),  or  awaited  His 
arrival  at  Capernaum,  is  of  little  importance.  Similarly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  conversation  and  outlined  address 
of  Christ  took  place  on  one  or  partly  on  several  occasions :  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  and  Sabbath  morning,  or  only  on  the  Sabbath.  All 
that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  last  part  (at  any  rate  ^)  was 
spoken  *  in  Synagogue,  as  He  taught  in  Capernaum.'  ^  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  *  there  are  evident  breaks  after  verse  40  and 
verse  51.'  *  Probably  the  succession  of  events  may  have  been,  that 
part  of  what  is  here  recorded  by  St.  John  ^  had  taken  place  when 
those  from  across  the  Lake  had  first  met  Jesus ;  *  part  on  the  way 
to,  and  entering,  the  Synagogue;^  and  part  as  what  He  spoke  in  His 

*   Westcatt,  ad  loc. 


POPULAR  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  MIRACLE  OF  FEEDING. 

Discourse,'  and  then  after  the  defection  of  some  of  His  former  dis- 
ciples." But  we  can  only  soggest  such  aa  arrangement,  since  it 
woxild  have  been  quite  consistent  with  Jewish  practice,  that  the  • 
greater  part  should  have  taken  place  in  the  Synagogue  itself,  the  ' 
Jewish  questions  and  objections  representing  either  an  irregular 
m -wining  commentary  on  His  Words,  or  expressions  daring  breaks  in, 
<Hr  at  the  conclusion  of,  His  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  a  primary  requirement,  that,  what  Christ  is 

reported  to  have  spoken,  should  appear  suited  to  His  hearers :  such  as 

would  appeal  to  what  they  knew,  such  also  as  they  could  understand. 

Tliis  must  be  kept  in  view,  even  while  admitting  that  the  Evangelist 

wrote  his  Crospel  in  the  light  of  much  later  and  fuller  knowledge, 

and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  there  may 

be  keakg  and  omissiong  in  the  reported,  as  compared  with  the  original 

tJisocmrBe,  which,  if  supplied,  would  make  its  understanding  much 

cwner  to  a  Jew.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 

*=ircQtiutances  of  the  case.     The  Discourse  in  question  was  delivered 

in  the  dty,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  Christ's  great 

"i'scles,  and  the  centre  of  His  teaching,  and  in  the  Synagogue,  built 

«J  the  good  Centurion,  and  of  which  Jaims  was  the  chief  ruler. 

Here  we  have  the  outward  and  inward  conditions  for  even  the  most 

wwnoed  teaching  of  Christ.     Again,  it  was  delivered  under  twofold 

■"•■ral  conditions,  to  which  we  may  expect  the  Discourse  of  Christ  to 

^  ad^ited.     For,  first,  it  was  after  that  miraculous  feeding  which 

^  n^sed  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  also 

■ner  that  chilling  disappointment  of  their  Judaistic  hopes  in  Christ's 

i^owtt  resistance  to  His  Messianic  proclamation.     They  now  came 

'leelring  for  Jesas,'  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     They  knew  not 

what  to  make  of  those,  to  them,  contradictory  and   irreconcilable 

™**;  they    came,   because    they   did   eat  of  the  loaves,  without 

ffoog  in  them  '  signs.'  •     And  therefore  they  came  for  such  a  '  sign '  • 

uthey  could  perceive,  and  for  such  teaching  in  interpretation  of  it 

"  they  could   understand.     They  were  outwardly — by   what   had 

''•ppened— prepared  for  the  very  highest  teaching,  to  which  the 

I^weding  events  had  led  up,  and  therefore  they  must  receive  such, 

"  My.     But  they  were  not  inwardly  prepared  for  it,  and  therefore 

^  could  not  understand  it.     Secondly,  and  in  connection  with 

It)  we  mnst  remember  that  two  high  points  had  been  reached — by 

t^K  people,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah-King ;  by  the  ship's  company, 

^"t  He  was  the  Son  of  G-od.     However  imperfectly  these  truths  may 

hn  been  apprehended,  yet  the  teaching  of  Christ,  if  it  was  to  be  pro- 
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gressive,  must  start  from  them,  and  then  point  onwards  and  upwai 
In  this  expectation  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.     And  if,  by  the  sic 
of  all  this,  we  shall  find  allusions  to  pecuUarly  Jewish  thoughts 
views,  these  will  not  only  confirm  the  Evangelic  narrative,  but  fumi^l 
additional  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Grospel. 

1 .  The  question  * :  *  Rabbi,  when  camest  Thou  hither  ? '  with  whieli 
they  from  the  eastern  side  greeted  Jesus,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were^ 
perplexed  about,  and  that  some  perhaps  had  heard  a  vague  rumour  of 
the  miracle  of.  His  return  to  the  western  shore.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  that  unhealthy  craving  for  the  miraculous  which  the  Lord  had  so 
sharply  to  reprove.  In  £Us  own  words :  they  sought  £Um  not  because 
they  *  saw  signs,'  but  because  they  *  ate  of  the  loaves,'  and,  in  their 
coarse  love  for  the  miraculous,  *  were  filled.'  ^  WTiat  brought  them, 
was  not  that  they  had  discerned  either  the  higher  meaning  of  that 
miracle,  or  the  Son  of  God,  but  those  carnal  Judaistic  expectancies 
which  had  led  them  to  proclaim  Him  King.  What  they  waited  for, 
was  a  Kingdom  of  God — not  in  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  meat  and  drink — a  kingdom  with  miraculous 
wilderness-banquets  to  Israel,  and  coarse  miraculous  triumphs  over 
the  Gentiles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  Messianic  banquet  which 
a  sensuous  realism  expected,  or  of  the  achievements  for  which  it 
looked,  every  figure  in  which  prophets  had  clothed  the  brightness  of 
those  days  was  first  literalised,  and  then  exaggerated,  till  the  most 
glorious  poetic  descriptions  became  the  most  repulsively  incongruous 
caricatures  of  spiritual  Messianic  expectancy.  The  fruit-trees  were 
every  day,  or  at  least  every  week  or  two,  to  yield  their  riches,  the 
fields  their  harvests  ;  ^  the  grain  was  to  stand  like  palm  trees,  and  to 
be  reaped  and  winnowed  without  labour.®  Similar  blessings  were  to 
visit  the  vine ;  ordinary  trees  would  bear  like  fruit  trees,  and  every 
produce,  of  every  clime,  would  be  found  in  Palestine  in  such  abundance 
and  luxuriance  as  only  the  wildest  imagination  could  conceive. 

Such  were  the  carnal  thoughts  about  the  Messiah  and  £Us  Kingdom 
of  those  who  sought  Jesus  because  they  *  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filled.'  What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  Christ,  as  He  pointed 
them  from  the  search  for  such  meat  to  *  work  for  the  meat  which  He 
would  give  them,'  not  as  merely  a  Jewish  Messiah,  but  as  *  the  Son 
of  Man.'  And  yet,  in  uttering  this  strange  truth,  Jesus  could  appeal 
to  something  they  knew  when  He  added,  *  for  Him  the  Father  hath 
sealed,  even  God.'     The  words,  which  seem  almost  inexplicable  in 

*  Canon   Wettcctt  notes  the  intended      ally,  **  were  satisfied  with  food  as  animal b 
realism  in  the  choice  of  words :  '  Liter-      with  fodder  "  '—ixofrrdtreftrf. 
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^his  connection,  become  clear  when  we  remember  thaJt  this  was  a     chap. 
well-known  Jewish  expression.     According  to  the  Eabbis,  *  the  seal      xxxii 
of  God  was  Truth  (AeMceTHy  the  three  letters  of  which  this  word 
IS    oomposed  in  Hebrew  (now)  being,  as  was  significantly  pointed 
out;,  respectively  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
alplaabet."     Thus  the  words  of  Christ  would  convey  to  His  hearers  *'^®*;-^*^' 
th.sk,±  for  the  real  meat,  which  would  endure  to  eternal  life — for  the  »•  si 
bet:  ter  Messianic  banquet — they  must  come  to  Him,  because  God  had 
inn  pressed  upon  Him  His  own  seal  of  truth,  and  so  authenticated  His 
T&SLching  and  Mission. 

In  passing,  we  mark  this  as  a  Jewish  allusion,  which  only  a  Jewish 

wri-ter  (not  an  Ephesian  Gospel)  would  have  recorded.     But  it  is  by 

no    Tneans  the  only  one.     It  almost  seems  like  a  sudden  gleam  of 

liglut — as  if  they  were  putting  their  hand  to  this  Divine  Seal,  when 

tlk^j  now  ask  Him  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  work  the  Works  of 

Grcxl  ?    Yet  strangely  refracted  seems  this  ray  of  light,  when  they 

coTiMiect  the  Works  of  God  with  their  own  doing.   And  Christ  directed 

tti^enij  as  before,  only  more  clearly,  to  Himself.    To  work  the  Works  of 

^od  they  must  not  do,  but  believe  in  Him  WTiom  God  had  sent. 

T'heir  twofold  error  consisted  in  imagining,  that  they  could  work 

tho  Works  of  God,  and  this  by  some  doing  of  their  own.     On  the 

ot-lxer  hand,  Christ  would  have  taught  them  that  these  Works  of  God 

^^re  independent  of  man,  and  that  they  would  be  achieved  through 

^^aii's  faith  in  the  Mission  of  the  Christ. 

2.  As  it  impresses  itself  on  our  minds,  what  now  follows  ^  took  *>  st.  joun 

place  at  a  somewhat  different  time — perhaps  on  the  way  to  the 

^yiiagogue.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  the  ruins 

^  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  the  lintel  has  been  discovered,  and 

^oat  it  bears  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  ornamented  with  a  flowing 

Pattern  of  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.^     Here  then  were  the 

outward  emblems,  which  would  connect  themselves  with  the  Lord's 

*^hing  on  that  day.     The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 

^'^e* desert  place'  the  evening  before,  and  the  Messianic  thoughts 

^nich  clustered  around  it,  would  naturally  suggest  to  their  minds 

remembrance  of  the  manna.     That  manna,  which  was  Angels'  food, 

^*^^ed  (as  they  imagined)  from  the  upper  light,  *the  dew  from 

above '« — miraculous  food,  of  all  manner  of  taste,  and  suited  to  every  •  voma  75  0 

m^i  according  to  the  wish  or  condition  of  him  who  ate  it,^  but  bitter-  *  shcm.  n. 

0688  to  Gentile  palates — they  expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  again 

fc>in  heaven.     For,  all  that  the  first  deliverer,  Moses,  had  done,  the 

>  Comp.  •  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,'  pp.  266,  257. 
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second — ^Messiah — would  also  do.*  And  here,  over  their  Synagogue, 
was  the  pot  of  manna — symbol  of  what  God  had  done,  earnest  of 
what  the  Messiah  would  do:  that  pot  of  manna,  which  was  now 
among  the  things  hidden,  but  which  Elijah,  when  he  came,  would 
restore  again ! 

Here,  then,  was  a  real  sign.     In  their  view  the  events  of  yester- 
day must  lead  up  to  some  such  sign,  if  they  had  any  real  meaning.    . 
They  had  been  told  to  believe  on  Him,  as  the  One  authenticated  by    " 
God  with  the  seal  of  Truth,  and  Who  would  give  them  meat  to  — 
eternal  life.     By  what  sign  would  Christ  corroborate  His  assertion,  ^ 
that  they   might  see  and  believe?     What  work  would  He  do  to^ 
vindicate  His  claim  ?     Their  fathers  had  eaten  manna  in  the  wilder — 
ness.    To  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  implied  but  not  fiilly^ 
expressed,  as  also  the  answer  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mini 
(what  forms  another  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourtl 
Gospel),  that  it  was  the  oft  and  most  anciently  expressed  opinio: 
that,  although  God  had  given  them  this  bread  out  of  heaven,  yet  i 
was  given  through  the  merits  of  Moses,  and  ceased  with  his  deathJ 
This   the   Jews  had  probably  in  view,  when   they  asked :    *  What^ 
workest  Thou  ? ' ;   and  this  was  the  meaning  of  Christ's  emphati(;S 
assertion,  that  it  was  not  Moses  who  gave  Israel  that  bread.     AndK 
then  by  what,  with  all  reverence,  may  still  be  designated  a  peculiarly^ 
Jewish  turn  of  reasoning — such  as  only  those  familiar  with  Jevrish^ 
literature  can  fully  appreciate  (and  which  none  but  a  Jewish  reporteirs 
would  have  inserted  in  his  Gospel) — the  Saviour  makes  quite  different^ 
yet  to  them  familiar,  application  of  the  manna.     Moses  had  not  give: 
it — his  merits  had  not  procured  it — but  His  Father  gave  them  th 
true  bread  out  of  heaven.     *  For,'  as  He  explained,  *  the  bread  of 
is  that*  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the^ 
world.'     Again,  this  very  Rabbinic  tradition,  which  described  in  such- 
glowing  language  the  wonders  of  that  manna,  also  further  exj^laineA 
its  other  and  real  meaning  to  be,  that  if  Wisdom  said,  *  Eat  of  my 
bread  and  drink  of  my  wine,'®  it  indicated  that  the  manna  and 
the  miraculous  water-supply  were  the  sequence  of  Israel's  receiving 
the  Law  and  the  Commandments  * — for  the  real  bread  from  heaven 
was  the  Law.*  * 


»  Not  as  in  the  A.V.  of  ver.  33:  'He 
^Vhich  cometh  down  from  heaven.*  The 
alteration  is  most  important  tn  the  align- 
ment as  addressed  to  the  Jews ;  the  one 
they  could  understand  and  would  admit, 
not  so  the  other. 


«  In  the  Midrash  on  Eccl.  ii.  24 ;  lit 
12 ;  viii.  15,  we  are  told,  that  when  in 
Eoclesiastes  we  read  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, it  always  refers  to  the  Law  and  good 
works. 
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It  was  an  appeal  which  the  JewB  understood,  and  to  which  they     chap. 
could  not  but  respond.    Yet  the  mood  was  brief.    An  Jesus,  in     xxxn 
ansver  to  the  ^peal  that  He  would  evermore  give  them  this  bread,  ~~~~'      ' 
«nc«  more  directed  them  to  Himself — &om  works,  of  men  to  the 
Wcnb  of  Gxid  and  to  &uth — the  passing  gleam  of  spiritual  hope  had 
already  died  out,  for  they  had  seen  Him  and  '  yet  did  not  believe.' 

With  these  words  of  mingled  sadness  and  judgment,  Jesus  turned 
awayfrom  His  questioners.  The  solemn  sayings  which  now  followed'  J^^,^" 
could  not  have  been  spoken  to,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
D&deiEtood  by,  the  multitude.  And  accordingly  we  find  that,  when 
ttw  conversation  of  the  Jews  is  once  more  introduced,''  it  takes  up  '*=-« 
the  thread  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  when  Jesus  spake  of  Himself 
*a  the  Bread  Which  bad  come  down  from  heaven.  Had  they  heard 
*hat,  in  our  view,  Jesus  spake  only  to  His  disciples,  their  objections 
•■Quid  have  been  to  more  than  merely  the  incongruity  of  Christ's 
claiiQ  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.' 

3.  Regarding  these  words  of  Christ,  then,  as  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, there  is  really  nothing  in  them  beyond  their  standpoint,  though 
they  open  views  of  the  far  horizon.     They  had  the  experience  of  the 
t^iging  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  there,  at  Capernaum,  of  Jairus' 
danghter.    Besides,  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  might 
Perh^  not  be  quite  strange  nor  new  to  them  as  Jews — although 
Oot  commonly  received — that  He  would  at  the  end  of  the  world 
'^'se  the   pious  dead.'      Indeed,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the 
"tesoah — that  of  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixiii.  1 7  ■= — has  by  some  '  s»niu  w » 
pe«n  derived  from  this  very  expectancy.'*     Again,  He  had  said,  that  p*''i'5;f'"'' 
't  -vBg  not  any  Law,  but  His  Person,  that  was  the  bread  which  came  S[**^^ 
"^Oini  from  heaven,  and  gave  life,  not  to  Jews  only,  but  unto  the  i*mb.ifc'«»ft 
^~dr{d — and  they  had  seen  Him  and  believed  not.     But  none  the  less 
^"csnld  the  loving  purpose  of  God  be  accomplished  in  the  totality  of 
■^•is  ti-ne  people,  and  ita  joyous  reality  be  experienced  by  every  in- 
«iividaal  among  them :  '  (The)  All  [the  totality,  irav  o]  which  the 
father  giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me  [shall  reach  Me '],  and  him 
"^^aat  cometh  unto  Me  [the  coming  one  to  Me]  I  will  not  cast  out 
**aUide.'    What  follows  is  merely  the  carrying  out  in  all  directions, 
*nd  to  its  fullest  consequences,  of  this  twofold  fundamental  principle, 
"^e  totality  of  the  God-given  would  really  reach  Him,  despite  all 

g  anived  at  this  concli 

t  Canon  Wetteatt  has  ex 
PsMd  the  Bame  viewH,  and  I  rejoice  ia      digeuMed. 
"^  /ortified  by  lo  great  on  anthoiit;.  ■  So  Canon  Weitcatt. 

'  Bat  oot  here  uid  there  one  dead.    In 
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hindrances,  for  the  object  of  His  Coming  was  to  do  the  Will  of  H 
Father ;  and  those  who  came  would  not  be  cast  outside,  for  the  W 
of  Him  that  had  sent  Him,  and  which  He  had  come  to  do,  was  th 
of  *  tJie  all  which  He  has  given '  Him,  He  *  should  not  lose  anythh 
out  of  this,  but  raise  it  up  in  the  last  day.'  Again,  the  totality- 
the  all — would  reach  Him,  since  it  was  the  Will  of  Him  that  seo 
Him  *  that  everyone  {irds)  who  intently  looketh  *  at  the  Son,  ai 
believeth  on  Him,  should  have  eternal  life;'  and  the  coming  on 
would  not  be  cast  outside,  since  this  was  His  undertaking  and  pr 
mise  as  the  Christ  in  regard  to  each :  ^  And  raise  him  up  will  I 
the  last  day.' 

Although  these  wonderful  statements  reached  in  their  full  mea 
ing  far  beyond  the  present  horizon  of  His  disciples,  and  even  to  tl 
utmost  boimds  of  later  revelation  and  Christian  knowledge,  there 
nothing  in  them  which  would  have  seemed  absolutely  strange  or  u. 
intelligible  to  those  who  heard  them.  Given  belief  in  the  Messia. 
ship  of  Jesus  and  His  Mission  by  the  Father ;  given  experience 
what  He  had  done,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  Jewish  e 
pectancy  of  what  the  Messiah  would  do  in  the  last  day ;  and  s 
this  directed  or  corrected  by  the  knowledge  concerning  His  wo 
which  His  teaching  had  imparted,  and  the  words  were  intelligib 
and  most  suitable,  even  though  they  would  not  convey  to  them  J 
that  they  mean  to  us.  If  so  seemingly  incongruous  an  illustrati^ 
might  be  used,  they  looked  through  a  telescope  that  was  not  y 
drawn  out,  and  saw  the  same  objects,  though  quite  diminutively  aJ 
fer  otherwise  than  we,  as  gradually  the  hand  of  Time  has  drawn  o 
fully  that  through  which  both  they  and  we,  who  believe,  intent 
gaze  on  the  Son. 

4.  What  now  follows  *  is  again  spoken  to  ^  the  Jews,'  and  mj 
have  occurred  just  as  they  were  entering  the  Synagogue.  To  tho 
spiritually  unenlightened,  the  point  of  difficulty  seemed,  how  Chri 
could  claim  to  be  the  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  Making  tl 
largest  allowance.  His  known  parentage  and  early  history  *  forbac 
anything  like  a  literal  interpretation  of  His  Words.  But  this  ij 
ability  to  understand,  ever  brings  out  the  highest  teaching  of  Chris 
We  note  the  analogous  fact,  and  even  the  analogous  teaching,  in  tl 


'  Mark  the  special  meaning  of  Otwp&r, 
as  previously  explained. 

'  This  is  not  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  But  aUosions  like  this  cover 
the  whole  early  history  of  Jesus,  and 
prove  that  omissions  of  the  most  im- 


portant facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus  a 
neither  due  to  ignorance  of  them  on  tl 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Qos^ 
nor  to  the  desire  to  eipress  by  silen< 
his  dissent  from  the  accounts  of  the  8yi 
optists. 
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case  of  Nicodemus.*  ^  Only,  his  was  the  misunderstanding  of  igno-  chap. 
ranee,  theirs  of  wilful  resistance  to  His  Manifestation ;  and  so  the  xxxii 
tone  towards  them  was  other  than  to  the  Rabbi.  ^1777 

*  St.  John 

Yet  we  also  mark,  that  what  Jesus  now  spake  to  *  the  Jews '  was  ^^^ 
tlie  same  in  substance,  though  different  in  application,  from  what 
He  had  just  uttered  to  the  disciples.  This,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  Messianic  prediction  of  the  Resurrection,  but  even  in  what  He 
pronounced  as  the  judgment  on  their  murmuring.  The  words :  *  No 
man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him,'  present  only  the  converse  aspect  of  those  to  the  disciples:  *  All 
that  which  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me,  and  him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'     For,  far  from  being 

*  judgment  on,  it  would  have  been  an  excuse  of,  Jewish  unbelief, 
*^d,  indeed,  entirely  discordant  with  all  Christ's  teaching,  if  the  in- 
ability to  come  were  regarded  as  other  than  moral,  springing  from 
^^^^an's  ignorance  and  opposition  to  spiritual  things.  No  man  can 
^^me  to  the  Christ — such  is  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  and 
^^art,  that  coming  to  Christ  as  a  disciple  is,  not  an  outward,  but  an 
uiward,  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impossibility — except  the  Father 

*  draw  him.'  And  this,  again,  not  in  the  sense  of  any  constraint,  but 
in  that  of  the  personal,  moral,  loving  influence  and  revelation,  to 
^hich  Christ  refers  when  He  saith :  *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 

the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself.'  ^  b  st,  Joim 

Nor  did  Jesus,  even  while  uttering  these  high,  entirely  un-Jewish      *  ^ 
^niths,  forget  that  He  was  speaking  them  to  Jews.     The  appeal  to 
^heir  own  Prophets  was  the  more  telling,  that  Jewish  tradition  also 
applied  these  two  prophecies  (Is.  liv.  13 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34)  to  the  teach- 
^^  by  God  in  the  Messianic  Age.*^*     But  the  explanation  of  the  •ii.ur.is 
^^^^ner  and  issue  of  God's  teaching  was  new :  ^  Everyone  that  hath  96  on  oen. 

\  xlvi.  S8  • 

^eatd  from  the  Father,  and  learned,  cometh  unto  Me.'    And  this,  not  Jerem.  xxxl 

vy  8oine  external  or  realistic  contact  with  God,  such  as  they  regarded  voi.  u.  p. 

^^  of  Moses  in  the  past,  or  expected  for  themselves  in  the  latter 

^ys ;  only  *  He  Which  is  from  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father.'     But 

^^eu  this  might  sound  general  and  without  exclusive  reference  to 

^st.    So,  also,  might  this  statement  seem :  ^  He  that  believeth  ^ 

"^  eternal  life.'   Not  so  the  final  application,  in  which  the  subject  was 

^ed  to  its  ultimate  bearing,  and  all  that  might  have  seemed  general 

®'  mysterious  plainly  set  forth.     The  Personality  of  Christ  ivas  the 

^  Canon  Weiteott  has  called  attention  times,  see  the  Appendix  on  Messianic  pas- 

^^  sages. 

'  Por  other  Babhinic  applications  of  ■  The  words  'on  Me '  are  spurious. 

^^  Terses    to  the   Messiah  and   His 

VOU  n.  D 
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Bread  of  Life :  ^  I  am  the  Bread  of  I^fe.'  *    The  Manna  had  not  beei 
bread  of  life,  for  those  who  ate  it  had  died,  their  carcases  had  fallen  ii 
the  wilderness.   Not  so  in  regard  to  this,  the  true  Bread  from  heaven 
To  share  in  that  Food  was  to  have  everlasting  life,  a  life  which  the 
and  death  of  imbelief  and  judgment  would  not  cut  short,  as  it  had  tha*. 
of  them  who  had  eaten  the  Manna  and  died  in  the  wilderness.    It  wa- 
another  and  a  better  Bread  which  came  from  heaven  in  Christ, 
another,  better,  and  deathless  life  which  was  connected  with  it :  ^  th» 
Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,*  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

5.  These  words,  so  deeply  significant  to  us,  as  pointing  out 
true  meaning  of  all  His  teaching,  must,  indeed,  have  sounded  m( 
mysterious.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  strove  about  their  meaning  show&^'^^ivs; 
that  they  must  have  had  some  glimmer  of  apprehension  that  it  bon^cr^iie 
on  His  self-surrender,  or,  as  they  might  view  it,  His  martyrdom. 

T.  58-«8     last  point  is  set  forth  in  the  concluding  Discourse,^  which  we  kn( 
to  have  been  delivered  in  the  Synagogue,  whether  before,  during, 
after,  His  regular  Sabbath  address.     It  was  not  a  mere  martyTd( 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  in  which  all  who  benefited  by  it  would 
but  personal  fellowship  with  Him.   Eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  such  was  the  necessary  condition  of  securi] 
eternal  life.     It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primary  reference 
these  words  to  our  personal  application  of  His  Death  and  Passion 
the  deepest  need  and  hunger  of  our  souls ;  most  difficult,  also, 
resist  the  feeling  that,  secondarily,^  they  referred  to  that  Holy  Fe^^- 
which  shows  forth  that  Death  and  Passion,  and  is  to  all  time  its  v^ 
membrance,  symbol,  seal,  and  fellowship.    In  this,  also,  has  the 
of  History  drawn  out  the  telescope  ;  and  as  we  gaze  through  it,  eve 
sentence  and  word  sheds  light  upon  the  Cross  and  light  from 
Cross,  carrying  to  us  this  twofold   meaning:   His   Death,  and  n^^ 
Celebration  in  the  great  Christian  Sacrament. 

6.  But  to  them  that  heard  it,  nay  even  to  many  of  His  discipl^^ 
this  was  an  hard  saying.    Who  could  bear  it  ?   For  it  was  a  thorou^ 
disenchantment  of  all  their  Judaic  illusions,  an  entire  upturning 
all  their  Messianic  thoughts,  and  that,  not  merely  to  those  wh(^' 
views  were  grossly  carnal,  but  even  to  many  who  had  hitherto  be^ 
drawn  closer  to  Him.     The  *  meat '  and  ^  drink '  from  heaven  whitf 
had  the  Divine  seal  of  ^  truth '  were,  according  to  Christ's  teachiu 
not  Hhe  Law,'  nor  yet  Israel's  privileges,  but  fellowship  with  tl 

>  The  words  in  the  A.  V.  *  which  I  wiU  can  only  be  secondary.    Mark  here  s 

g^ve '  are  spurious.  cially,  that  in  the  latter  we  have  ' 

« Canon  Wettcott  (ad  loc.)  clearly  shows.  Body,'  not  •  the  Flesh,'  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Sapper 
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Person  of  Jesue  in  that  state  of  humbleness  ('  the  Son  of  Joseph,' '),     chap. 
iiay,  of  martyrdom,  which  His  words  seemed  to  indicate, '  My  Flesh      xxxii 
is  the  true  '  meat,  and  My  Blood  is  the  true  drink  ; ' "  and  what  even  ^"      '~    ' 
this  fellowship  secured,  consisted  only  in  abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  >  nr.  u 
them ;'  or,  as  they  would  understand  it,  in  inner  communion  with  ' "'■■ " 
Him,  and  in  sharing  His  condition  and  views.     Truly,  this  was  a 
totally  different  Messiah  and   Messianic  Kingdom  from  what  they 
either  conceived  or  wished. 

Though  they  spake  it  not,  this  was  the  rock  of  offence  over 

'hich  they  stumbled  and   fell.     And  Jesus   read   their  thoughts. 

ffow  unfit  were  they  to  receive  all  that  was  yet  to  happen  in  con- 

QectioD  with  the  Christ — how  unprepared  for  it !     If  they  stumbled 

»t  this,  what  when  they  came  to  contemplate '  the  fer  more  myste- 

lioQs  and  on-Jewish  facts  of  the  Messiah's  Crucifixion  and  Ascension !  *  '  w. « 

Truly,  not  outward  following,  but  only  inward  and  spiritual   life- 

Itiickeniiig  could  be  of  profit — even  in  the  case  of  those  who  heard 

tile  very  Words  of  Christ,  which  were  spirit  and  life.    Thus  it  again 

appeared,  and  most  fully,  that,  morally  speaking,  it  was  absolutely 

ioDposrible  to  come  to  Him,  even  if  His  Words  were  heard,  except 

ttnder  the  gracious  influence  from  above."*  .  y„.  u ; 

And  so  this  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  the  Christ,  stI'm'^'' 

W"e  have  traced  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  popular 

moTement,  till  the  murder  of  the  Baptist  stirred  popular  feeling  to 

its  inmost  depth.   With  his  death  it  seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  hope, 

awakened  by  his  preaching  and  testimony  to  Christ,  were  &ding  from 

'new.    It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  not  easily  home.    Now  must 

it  be  decided,  whether  Jesue  was  really  the  Messiah.     His  Works, 

notwithstanding  what  the  Pharisees  said,  seemed  to  prove  it.    Then 

let  it  appear ;  let  it  come,  stroke  upon  stroke — each  louder  and  more 

effective  than  the  other — till  the  land  rang  with  the  shout  of  victory 

and  the  world  itself  re-echoed  it.    And  bo  it  seemed.    That  miracu- 

lons  feeding — that  wilderness-cry  of  Hosanna  to  the  Galilean  King- 

Meniah  from  thousands  of  Galilean  voices — what  were  they  but  its 

'•^inning?   All  the  greater  was  the  disappointment ;  first,  in  the  re- 

presrion  of  the  movement — so  to  speak,  the  retreat  of  the  Messiah, 

Hi*  voluntary  abdication,  rather,  His  defeat ;  then,  next  day,  the  incon- 

gniotisness  of  a  King,  Whose  few  unlearned  followers,  in  their  igno- 

fWce  and  on-Jewish  neglect  of  most  sacred  ordinances,  outraged 

'  Comp.  here  tiie  remarks  on  vcr.  27, 
■iMt  Tralh  as  tbe  seal  with  which  God 
nltdlbeChiut. 
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every  Jewiali  feeling,  and  vhose  cooduct  was  even  vindicated  b; 
their  Master  in  a.  general  attack  on  all  traditionalism — that  basis  o 
Judaism — as  it  might  be  represented,  to  the  contempt  of  religioi 
and  even  of  common  truthfulness  in  the  denunciation  of  solenu 
vows !  This  was  not  the  Messiah  Whom  the  many — nay,  'Whoa 
almost  any — would  own." 

Here,  then,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ways;  and,  jus 
because  it  was  the  hour  of  decision,  did  Christ  so  clearly  set  fort^ 
the  highest  truths  concerning  Himself,  in  opposition  to  the  riew 
which  the  multitude  entertained  about  the  Messiah.  The  result  wa 
yet  another  and  a  sorer  defection.  *  Upon  this  many  of  His  disciple 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.' "  Nay,  the  searchin. 
trial  reached  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the  Twelve.  Would  they  als 
go  away  ?  It  was  an  anticipation  of  Gethsemane — its  first  ezpa 
rience.  But  one  thing  kept  them  true.  It  was  the  experience  ■ 
the  past.  This  was  the  basis  of  their  present  &ith  and  allegiane 
They  could  not  go  back  to  their  old  past ;  they  must  cleave  to  Hiir 
So  Peter  spake  it  in  name  of  them  all :  *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  g^ 
Words  of  Eternal  Life  hast  Thou ! '  Nay,  and  more  than  this,  as  tM 
result  of  what  they  had  learned :  '  And  we  have  believed  and  kna 
that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.* '  It  is  thus,  also,  that  many 
us,  whose  thoughts  may  have  been  sorely  tossed,  and  whose  found, 
tions  terribly  assailed,  may  have  found  our  first  resting-place  in  fM 
assured,  unassailable  spiritual  experience  of  the  past.  Whither  cf 
we  go  for  Words  of  Eternal  Life,  if  not  to  Christ  ?  If  He  fails  u 
then  all  hope  of  the  Eternal  is  gone.  But  He  has  the  Words 
Eternal  life — and  we  believed  when  they  first  oame  to  us ;  nay,  ^ 
know  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  And  this  conveys  all  th» 
Mth  needs  for  further  learning.  The  rest  will  He  show,  when  He 
transfigured  in  our  sight. 

But  of  these  Twelve  Christ  knew  one  to  be  *  a  devil ' — like  th* 
Angel,  fallen  from  highest  height  to  lowest  depth.*  The  apostv- 
of  Judas  had  already  commenced  in  his  heart.  And,  the  greater  tt 
popular  expectancy  and  disappointment  had  been,  the  greater  I'M 
reaction  and  the  enmity  that  followed.  The  hour  of  decision  w^ 
past,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  pointed  to  the  hour  of  His  Death. 

■  This  19  the  readiDg  ot  all  the   best  '  The  right  readme  of  ver.  71  is:  ■  Jad* 

U8S.,aiidiiotaaiatlieA.  V. 'thatChrist,  the  son  of  Simoo  Iscariot,'  that  is,   '> 

the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'   For  the  his-  man  of  Kerioth,'    Seriath  was  in  Jndtf 

tor;  of  ibe   vaiutioDS    by    which   this  (Joeh.   xv.  26),  and  Judas,   it  will   Iw 

ctuuige  was  brought  about,  see  Weitoatt,  lemembered.  the  onl;  Jnd^an  disciple  of 

•d  loc.  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

JESUS  AND  THE  STBO-PHCEKICIAN   WOMAN. 
(St.  Matt.  XV.  21-28 ;  St.  Mark  vii.  24-30.) 

The  purpose  of  Christ  to  withdraw  His  disciples  from  the  excitement     chap. 
of  Galilee,  and  from  what  might  follow  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,     xxxin 
l^ad  been  interrupted  by  the  events  at  Bethsaida- Julias,  but  it  was 
not  changed.    On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  intensified.    That 
'^ild,  popular  outburst,  which  had  almost  forced  upon  Him  a  Jewish 
Messiah-Kingship ;  the  discussion  with  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  about 
the  washing  of  hands  on  the  following  day ;  the  Discourses  of  the 
^bbath,  and  the  spreading  disaflfection,  defection,  and  opposition 
^tich  were   its  consequences — all  pointed  more  than  ever  to  the 
^^essity  of  a  break  in  the  publicity  of  His  Work,  and  to  withdrawal 
^ohq  that  part  of  Galilee.     The  nearness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
^^fcumstance  that  the  Capernaum-boat  lay  moored  on  the  shore  of 
^^thsaida,  had  obliged  Him,  when  withdrawing  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood, to  return  to  Capernaum.     And  there  the  Sabbath  had  to 
^  spent — in  what  manner  we  know.     But  as   soon   as   its  sacred 
^^st  was  past,  the  journey  was  resumed.     For  the  reasons  already 
^^lained,  it  extended  much  further  than  any  other,  and  into  regions 
^*Uch,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  would  not  have  been  traversed 
^Ut  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

A  comparatively  short  journey  would  bring  Jesus  and  His  com- 
P^ions  from  Capernaum  *  into  the  parts,'  or,  as  St.  Mark  more  spe- 
^cally  calls  them,  *  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.'  At  that  time 
t^is  district  extended,  north  of  Galilee,*  from  the  Mediterranean  to  • /«•  'f^^ 

\\x  ,  ill.  8. 1 

^»ie  Jordan.    But  the  event  about  to  be  related  occurred,  as  all  circum- 

*^ce8  show,  not  within  the  territory  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  on  its 

"orfers,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Land  of  Israel.     If  any  doubt 

^iild  attach  to  the  objects  w^hich  determined  Christ's  journey  to  those 

P^  it  would  be  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  St.  Matthew  ^  "  st.  jratt. 

'  •'  XT.  SI 
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JiOOK       tells  Tis,   He  '  withdrew  ^  ^  thith(>r,  while    St.    Mark  notes  that    Ht= 
^^^  '  entered   into  an  h<)U>t.',   and    would   have  no  man  know  it/      TIi.'l  t: 

house  in  which  Jesus  sought  shelter  and  privacy  would,  of  course, 
be  a  Jewish  home ;  and,  that  it  was  within  the  borders  of  Israel,  i  ^ 
further  evidenced  by  the  notice  of  St.  Matthew,  that  *  the  Canaaniti&Tj 
woman '  who  sought  His  help  *  came  out  from  those  borders ' — ths3fc,t 
is,  from  out  the  Tyro-Sidonian  district — into  that  Galilean  border 
where  Jesus  was. 

The  whole  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  more  than  a  night  ''s 
rest  in  that  distant  home.     Possibly,  the  two  first  Passover-days 
may  have  been  spent  here.    If  the  Saviour  had  left  Capernaum  on  tt^e 
Sabbath  evening,  or  the  Sunday  morning,  He  may  have  reached  thjsut 
home  on  the  borders  before  the  Paschal  Eve,  and  the  Monday 
Tuesday^  may  have  been  the  festive  Paschal  days,  on  which  sacr- 
rest  was  enjoined.     This  would  also  give  an  adequate  motive 
such  a  sojourn  in  that  house,  as  seems  required  by  the  narrative 
St.  Mark.     According  to   that  Evangelist,  Jesus  *  would   have 
man  know '  His  Presence  in  that  place,  ^  but  He  could  not  be  hi 
Manifestly,  this  could  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  one  night  in  a  boa; 
According  to  the  same  Evangelist,  the  fame  of  His  Presence  spread  ii 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,and  reached  the  mother 
the  demonised  child,  upon  which  she  went  from  her  home  into  Galil^"  ^ 
to  apply  for  help  to  Jesus.     All  this  implies  a  stay  of  two  or  thre^^ 
days.    And  with  this  also  agrees  the  after-complaint  of  the  disciples     — 
•  St.  :^r8tt.     *  Send  her  away,  fer  she  crieth  after  us.'  *   As  the  Saviour  apparent!;^** 
TL  \.  v     received  the  woman  in  the  house,^  it  seems  that  she  must  haves^ 
Tii.24, 2ft      followed  some  of  the  disciples,  entreating  their  help  or  intercession 
in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  attention  which,  according  to  the 
will  of  Jesus,  they  would  fain  have  avoided,  before,  in  her  despair, 
she  ventured  into  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  the  house. 

All  this  resolves  into  a  higher  harmony  those  small  seeming 
discrepancies,  which  negative  criticism  has  tried  to  magnify  into 
contradictions.  It  also  adds  graphic  details  to  the  story.  She  who 
now  sought  His  help  was,  as  St.  Matthew  calls  her,  from  the  Jewish 
ix.  1  standpoint,  ^  a  Canaanitish  ®  woman,'  by  which  term  a  Jew  would  desig- 
nate a  native  of  Phoenicia,  or,  as  St.  Mark  calls  her,  a  Syro-Phoenician 
(to  distinguish  her  country  from  Lybo-Phoenicia),  and  ^a  Greek ' — 
that  is,  a  heathen.  But,  we  can  understand  how  she  who,  as  Bengd 
says,  made  the  misery  of  her  little  child  her  own,  would,  on  hearing 
of  the  Christ  and  His  mighty  deeds,  seek  His  help  with  the  most 

•  So  correctly  rendered.        »  Or,  the  Passover-eve  may  have  been  Monday  evening. 
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intrense  earnestness,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  would  approtich  Him     chap. 
w^t.h  lowliest  reverence,  falling  at  His  Feet."    But  what  in  the  eir-     xxxiii^ 
cixmstances  seems  so  peculiar,  and,  in  our  view,  furnishes  the  expla-  •  st  Mark 
nation  of  the  Lord's  bearing  towards  this  woman,  is  her  mode  of 
addressing  Him :  *  0  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David ! '    This  was  the  most 
distinctively   Jewish  appellation   of   the   Messiah ;   and   yet  it   is 
emphatically  stated  of  her,  that  she  was  a  heathen.     Tradition  has 
preserved  a  few  reported  sayings  of  Christ,  of  which  that  about  to  • 

be  quoted  seems,  at  least,  quite  Christ-like.  It  is  reported  that, 
'  having  seen  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said :  "  0  man,  if 
iiideed  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law." '  * 
The  same  principle  applied  to  the  address  of  this  woman — only  that, 
in  what  followed,  Christ  imparted  to  her  the  knowledge  needful  to 
inake  her  blessed. 

Spoken  by  a  heathen,  these  words  were  an  appeal,  not  to  the 

M^essiah  of  Israel,  but  to  an  Israelitish  Messiah — for  David   had 

never  reigned  over  her  or  her  people.     The  title  might  be  most 

^^Htfully  used,  if  the  promises  to  David  were  fully  and  spiritually 

apprehended — not   otherwise.      If  used  without  that  knowledge,  it 

^'^^  an  address  by  a  stranger  to  a  Jewish  Messiah,  Whose  works  were 

^^y  miracles,  and  not  also  and   primarily  signs.     Now  this  was 

^^actly  the  error  of  the  Jews  which  Jesus  had  encoimtered  and 

^^Oibated,  alike  when  He  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  Him  King, 

^^   His  reply  to  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  and  in  His  Discourses  at 

^^pemaum.     To  have  granted  her  the  help  she  so  entreated,  would 

^Ve  been,  as  it  were,  to  reverse  the  whole  of  His  Teaching,  and  to 

^^ke  His  works  of  healing  merely  works  of  power.    For,  it  will  not 

^  contended  that  this  heathen  woman  had  full  spiritual  knowledge 

^*  the  world-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidic  promises,  or  of  the  world- 

^^hracing  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David.     In  her 

^oiith,  then,  it  meant  something  to  which  Christ  could  not  have 

Welded.     And  yet  He  could  not  refuse  her  petition.     And  so  He 

^^st  taught  her,  in  such  manner  as  she  could  understand — that  which 

^he  needed  to  know,  before  she  could  approach  Him  in  such  manner — 

^^e  relation  of  the  heathen  to  the  Jewish  world,  and  of  both  to  the 

'^^^ssiah,  and  then  He  gave  her  what  she  asked. 

It  is  this,  we  feel  convinced,  which  explains  all.  It  could  not  have 
^^n,  that  from  His  human  standpoint  He  first  kept  silence.  His 
^^p  tenderness  and  sympathy  forbidding  Him  to  speak,  while  the 

*  Ck)mp.  Canon  Wetteott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  C. 
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liooK  normal  limitation  of  His  ^Mission  forbade  Him  to  act  as  she  sought.'* 
Ill  J^uch  limitation  could  not  have  existed  in  His  mind  ;  nor  can  \vti£: 
sup2X)se  such  an  utter  separation  of  His  Human  from  His  Di\in^ 
consciousness  in  His  Messianic  acting.  And  we  recoil  from  tk 
opposite  explanation,  which  supposes  Christ  to  have  either  tried  th^^ 
faith  of  the  woman,  or  else  spoken  with  a  view  to  drawing  it  ou^fc- 
We  shrink  from  the  idea  of  anything  like  an  after-thought,  even  fc^r 
a  good  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  All  such  aflear- 
thoughts  are,  to  our  thinking,  incompatible  with  His  Divine  Piirifc.y 

and  absolute  rectitude.     God  does  not  make  us  good  by  a  device ■ 

and  that  is  a  very  wrong  view  of  trials,  or  of  delayed  answers  "fc>o 
prayer,  which  men  sometimes  take.     Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  ttm-e 
Lord  would  have  made  such  cruel  trial  of  the  poor  agonised  wodmuib:!, 
or  played  on  her  feelings,  when  the  issue  would  have  been  so  una 
ably  terrible,  if  in  her  weakness  she  had  failed.     There  is  no 
analogous  in  the  case  of  this  poor  heathen  coming  to  petition, 
being  tried  by  being  told  that  she  could  not  be  heard,  because 
belonged  to  the  dogs,  not  the  children,  and  the  trial  of  Abraham^ 
who  was  a  hero  of  faith,  and  had  long  walked  with  God.     In  an^p^ 
case,  on  any  of  the  views  just  combated,  the  Words  of  Jesus  woulc^ 
bear  a  needless  and  inconceivable  harshness,  which  grates  on  all  oiu^ 
feelings  concerning  Him.     The  Lord  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
try  needlessly,  nor  disguise  His  loving  thoughts  and  purposes,  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  eflPect  in  us.     He  needs  not  such  means ; 
and,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  we  cannot  believe  that  He  ever  uses 
them. 

But,  viewed  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  this  heathen  con- 
cerning Israel's  Messiah,  all  becomes  clear,  even  in  the  very  brief 
reports  of  the  Evangelists,  of  which  that  by  St.  Matthew  reads 
like  that  of  one  present,  that  of  St.  Mark  rather  like  that  of  one 
who  relates  what  he  has  heard  from  another  (St.  Peter).  She  had 
spoken,  but  Jesus  had  answered  her  not  a  word.  When  the  disciples 
— in  some  measure,  probably,  still  sharing  the  views  of  this  heathen, 
that  He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah — without,  indeed,  interceding  for 
her,  asked  that  she  might  be  sent  away,  because  she  was  troublesome 
to  them.  He  replied,  that  His  Mission  was  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.     This  was  absolutely  true,  as  regarded  His  Work 

>  This  view  is   advocated    by    Dean  first,  in  His  calm  limitation  to  His  special 

Plwmptre  with  remarkable  beauty,  ten-  mission,  and  then  in  His  equally  calm 

derness,  and  reverence.   It  is  also  that  of  oversteppiug  of  it,  when  a  higher  ground 

Meyer  and  of  EnctUd.  The  latter  remarks,  for  so  doing  appeared, 
that  our  Lord  showed  twofold  greatness : 
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'W'lxile  upon  earth ;  and  true,  in  every  sense,  as  we  keep  in  view  the     chap. 

^oxld-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidie  reign  and  promises,  and  the  xxxiii 
fi^^  rektion  between  Israel  and  the  world.  Thus  baffled,  as  it  might 
^^^^m,  she  cried  no  longer  *  Son  of  David,'  but,  *  Lord,  help  me.'  It 
^rskA  then  that  the  special  teaching  came  in  the  manner  she  could 
cxnderetand.  If  it  were  as  *  the  Son  of  David '  that  He  was  entreated 
if  the  heathen  woman  as  such  applied  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  as 


»ta.ch,  what,  in  the  Jewish  view,  were  the  heathens  but  ^  dogs,'  and 
wliat  would  be  fellowship  with  them,  but  to  cast  to  the  dogs — house- 
dLogs,*  it  may  be — what   should  have  been  the   children's  bread? 
Ajod,  certainly,  no  expression  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jews, 
tlxan  that  which  designated  the  heathens  as  dogs.*^     Most  harsh  p^"<^®? 
»-s  it  was,  as  the  outcome  of  national  pride  and  Jewish  self-asser-  Meg.  7  b 
tion,  yet  in  a  sense  it  was  true,  that  those  within  were  the  children, 
^^d  those  *  without '  *  dogs.'  ^     Only,  who  were  they  within  and  who  »  Rev.  xxii. 
they  without?     What  made  *a  child,'  whose  was  the  bread — and 
^hat  characterised  *  the  dog,'  that  was  *  without '  ? 

Two  lessons  did  she  learn  with  that  instinct-like  rapidity  which 

^^'^rist's  personal  Presence — and  it  alone — seemed  ever  and  again  to 

^U  forth,  just  as  the  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  consumed  the 

®^rifice  of  Elijah.    ^  Yea,  Lord,'  it  is  as  Thou  sayest :  heathenism 

stands  related  to  Judaism  as  the  house-dogs  to  the  children,  and  it 

^^3*e  not  meet  to  rob  the  children  of  their  bread  in  order  to  give  it 

^^  dogs.     But  Thine  own  words  show,  that  such  would  not  now  be 

^he  case.     If  they  are  house-dogs,  then  they  are  the  Master's,  and 

^^der  His  table,  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  to  the  children,  in 

*^^  breaking  of  it  the  crumbs  must  fall  all  aroimd.    As  St.  Matthew 

'^^ts  it :  *  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's 

^ble ; '  as  St.  Mark  puts  it :  *  The  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the 

^^Idren's  crumbs.'     Both  versions  present  diflferent  aspects  of  the 

^?^e  truth.   Heathenism  may  be  like  the  dogs,  when  compared  with 

^^  children's  place  and  privileges;   but  He  is  their  Master  still, 

^d  they  under  His  table ;  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  there  is 

^oiigh  and  to  spare  for  them — even  under  the  table  they  eat  of  the 

'^^Idren's  crnmbs. 

But  in  so  saying  she  was  no  longer  *  under  the  table,'  but  had 
^^^  down  at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  was  par- 
^ter  of  the  children's  bread.     He  was  no  longer  to  her  the  Jewish 

^  •     The   term   means  *  little    dogs/   or      similar,  or  based  on  this  view  of  Gcn- 
^^J'Use-dogs.'  tiles. 

Many  passages  might  be  quoted  either 
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HOOK      ]\Iessiali,  but   truly  'the  Son  of  David.'     Slie  now  understood  wha^ 
in         she  prayed,  and   she  iras  a  daughtt'r  of  Abraham.     And  what  ha^l 

'       '  taught  her  all  this  was  faith  in  His  Person  and  Work,  as  not  ouW^ 

just  enough  for  the  Jews,  but  enough  and  to  spare  for  all — children 
at  the  table  and  dogs  under  it ;  that  in  and  with  Abraham,  Isaax?, 
Jacob,  and  David,  all  nations  were  blessed  in  Israel's  King  and 
Messiah.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  Lord  said  it :  ^  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith  :  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'  Or,  as  St.  Mark 
puts  it,  not  quoting  the  very  sound  of  the  Lord's  words,  but  their 
impression  upon  Peter :  *  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  i* 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter.'  ^     *  And  her  daughter  was  healed  fix>xa 

•  st^ffttt.  that  hour.'*  *  And  she  went  away  unto  her  house,  and  found  txer 
daughter  prostrate  [indeed]  upon  the  bed,  and  [but]  the  demon  gaxie 
out.' 

To  us  there  is  in  this  history  even  more  than  the  solemn  interest 
of  Christ's  compassion  and  mighty  Messianic  working,  or  the  lessoxis 
of  His  teaching.  We  view  it  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of  \A^^ 
previous  few  days,  and  see  how  thoroughly  it  accords  with  them,  i^ 
spirit,  thus  recognising  the  deep  internal  unity  of  Christ's  Worc^-^ 
and  Works,  where  least,  perhaps,  we  might  have  looked  for  suc^-*^ 
harmony.  And  again  we  view  it  in  its  deeper  bearing  upon,  an. 
lessons  to,  all  times.     To  how  many,  not  only  of  all  nations  and  co 


ditions,  but  in  all  states  of  heart  and  mind,  nay,  in  the  very  lowest 


depths  of    conscious   guilt    and   alienation   from   God,  must  thi; 
have  brought  unspeakable  comfort,  the  comfort  of  truth,  and  th^^ 
comfort  of  His  Teaching.     Be  it  so,  an  outcast,  ^  dog ; '  not  at  th^^ 
table,  but  under  the   table.     Still  we  are  at  His  Feet ;  it  is  our^ 
Master's  Table ;  He  is  our  Master ;  and,  as  He  breaks  the  children'^ 
bread,  it  is  of  necessity  that  *  the  children's  crumbs '  fall  to  xis — - 
enough,  quite  enough,  and  to  spare.     Never  can  we  be  outside  Hi^ 
reach,  nor  of  that  of  His  gracious  care,  and  of  sufficient  provision 
to  eternal  life. 

Yet  this  lesson  also  must  we  learn,  that  as  *  heathens '  we  may 
not  call  on  Him  as  *  David's  Son,'  till  we  know  why  we  so  call  Him. 
If  there  can  be  no  despair,  no  being  cast  out  by  Him,  no  absolute 
distance  that  hopelessly  separates  from  His  Person  and  Provision, 
there  must  be  no  presumption,  no  forgetfulness  of  the  right  relation,  no 
expectancy  of  magic-miracles,  no  viewing  Christ  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 

'  Canon  Coo%  (Speaker*s  Comm.  on  St.  With  all  deference,  I  venture  to  think  it 

Mark  vii.  29)  regai^  this  '  as  one  of  the  is  not  so,  but  that  St.  Mark  gives  what 

very  few  instances  in  which  our  Lord's  St.  Peter  had  received  as  the  impression 

words  really  differ  in  the  two  accounts.'  of  Christ's  words  on  his  mind. 
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We  must  learn  it,  and  painfully,  first  by  His  silence,  then  by  this, 
that  He  is  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  what 
we  are  and  where  we  are — that  we  maybe  prepared  for  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  gift  of  grace.  All  men — Jews  and  Gentiles,  *  children  '  and 
*  dogs' — are  as  before  Christ  and  God  equally  undeserving  and  equally 
siimere ;  but  those  who  have  fallen  deep  can  only  learn  that  they  are 
aiinere  by  learning  that  they  are  great  sinners,  and  will  only  taste  of 
the  children's  bread  when  they  have  felt,  *  Yea,  Lord,'  *  for  even  the 
dogs'  'under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs,'  *  which  fall  from 
their  Master's  table.' 


CHAP. 

xxxm 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

A   GROUP  OF   MIRACLES   AMONG  A  BEMI-HEATHEN   POPULATION. 
(St.  Matt.  XV.  29-31 ;  St.  Mark  vii.  31-37 ;  St.  Mark  viu.  22-26 ;  St.  Matt.  xi.  27-31.) 

BOOK      If  even  the  brief  stay  of  Jesus  in  that  friendly  Jewish  home  by  tbe 
III        borders  of  Tyre  could  not  remain  unknown,  the  {ame  of  the  healing 

■     '      '   of  the  Syro-Phoenician  maiden  would  soon  have  rendered  impossible 
that  privacy  and  retirement,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  Hi* 
leaving  Capernaum.     Accordingly,  when  the  two  Paschal  days  vreT'^ 
ended,  He  resumed  His  journey,  extending  it  far  beyond  any  pr^^ 
viously  imdertaken,  perhaps  beyond  what  had  been  originally  iC^' 
tended.     The  borders  of  Palestine  proper,  though  not  of  what  tt^^^ 
Kabbis  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,*  were  passed.     Making  a  loi»<^ 
circuit  through   the  territory  of  Sidon,^   He  descended — probabL-^ 
through  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hermon  range — into  the  country  c:^! 
the  Tetrarch  Philip.     Thence  He  continued  *  through  the  midst  C^ 
the  borders  of  Decapolis,'  till  He  once  more  reached  the  eastern,  o^^ 
south-eastern,  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.     It  will  be  remembere^^ 
that  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  *  the  Ten  Cities,' '  was  wedged 
in  between  the  Tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas.     It  embraced  tef^ 
cities,  although  that  was  not  always  their  number,  and  their  name^ 
are  variously  enumerated.     Of  these  cities  Hippos,  on  the  south* 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake,  was  the  most  northern,  and  Philadelphia^ 
the  ancient  Eabbath-Ammon,  the  most  southern.     Scythopolis,  the 
ancient  Beth-Shean,  with  its  district,  was  the  only  one  of  them  on 
the   western   bank  of  the   Jordan.      This   extensive   *Ten   Cities' 
district  was  essentially  heathen  territory.     Their  ancient  monuments 
show,  in  which  of  them  Zeus,  Astarte,  and  Athene,  or  else  Artemis, 

*  For  the  Rabbinic  views  of  tbe  boun-  Saviour's  roatc,  but  (with  Ewald  and 
daries   of    Palestine   see   *  Sketches    of      Lange)  the  territory  of  Sidon. 

Jewish  Social  Life/  ch.  ii.  »  The  fullest  notice  of  the  *  Ten  Citwe' 

*  The  correct  reading  of  St.  Mark  vii.  is  that  of  Catpari^  Chronolog.  Geogr. 
31,  is  *  through  Sidon.'  By  the  latter  I  Einl.  pp.  S3-91,  with  which  coxnpaic 
do  not  understand  the  town  of  that  name,  Menkes  Bibel- Atlas,  Map  V. 

which  would  have  been  quite  outside  the 
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Hercules,  Dionysos,  Demeter,  or  other  Grecian  divinities,  were  wor-  chap. 
sMpped.*  Their  political  constitution  was  that  of  the  free  Greek  xxxiv 
cities.    They  were  subject  only  to  the  Governor  of  Syria,  and  formed  '     ^ 

part  of  Coele-Syria,  in  contradistinction  to  Syro-Phoenicia.  This  pri- 
vilege dated  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  which  also  they  after- 
w^tids  reckoned  their  era. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that,  although  Jesus  was  now 
vitiin  the   territory   of  ancient  Israel,   the   district  and   all   the 
surroundings  were  essentially  heathen,  although  in  closest  proximity 
to,  and  intermingling  with,  that  which  was  purely  Jewish.     St.  Mat- 
thew' gives  only  a  general  description  of  Christ's  activity  there,  ^st.  Matt. 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  impression  produced  on  those  who 
witnessed  His  mighty  deeds,  as  leading  them  to  *  glorify  the  God  of 
Israel.'     This,  of  course,  confirms   the  impression  that  the   scene 
is  laid  among  a  population  chiefly  heathen,  and  agrees  with   the 
more  minute  notice  of  the  locality  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.     One 
special  instance   of  miraculous  healing  is  recorded  in   the   latter, 
not  only  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  perhaps,  also,  as  in  some 
respects  typical. 

Among  those  brought  to  Him  was  one  deaf,  whose  speech  had, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  been  so  affected  as  practically  to 
deprive  him  of  its  power.*  This  circumstance,  and  that  he  is  not 
spoken  of  as  so  afflicted  from  his  birth,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
affection  was — as  not  unfrequently — ^the  result  of  disease,  and  not 
genital.  Eemembering,  that  alike  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
^d  they  who  brought  him  were  heathens,  but  in  constant  and  close 
^tact  with  Jews,  what  follows  is  vividly  true  to  life.  The  entreaty 
^* lay  His  Hand  upon  him'  is  heathen,  and  yet  semi-Jewish  also. 
Qtite  peculiar  it  is,  when  the  Lord  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude ; 
^d  again  that,  in  healing  him,  *  He  spat,'  applying  it  directly  to  the 
diseased  organ.  We  read  of  the  direct  application  of  saliva  only  here 
^d  in  the  healings  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida.^  '  We  are  disposed  >•  st.  Mark 
to  regard  this  as  peculiar  to  the  healing  of  Gentiles.  Peculiar,  also, 
13  the  term  expressive  of  burden  on  the  mind,  when,  *  looking  up  to 
t^ven.  He   sighed.'*     Peculiar,  also,  is   the  *  thrusting'^  of  His 

'  Comp.  Schurer,  pp.  382,  383.  •  In  St.  John  ix.  6  it  is  really  applica- 

'Mytxkxof  or  fjMyyt\d\os  does  not  mean  tion  of  clay. 

2*  »b8oliiteljr  dumb.      It  is  literally :  *  ffreyd(w    occurs    only    here    in    the 

wuftw-  loqueru.     The  Rabbinic  desig-  Gospels.     Otherwise  it  occurs  in   Rom. 

^""^  of  fuch  a  person  would  have  been  viii.  23  ;    2  Cor.  v.  2,  4 ;   Hebr.  xiii.  17 ; 

^^f»«»i  (Ther.  i.   2),  although  different  James  v.  9 ;  the  substantive  in  Acts  vii, 

?Pii^umfl  obtain  as  to  whether  the  term  34  ;  Rom.  viii.  26. 

^^^^Qdes  Impediment  of  speech  (comp.  *  So  literally. 
%ii.4;  Gitt.  71a). 
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Fingers  into  the  man's  ears,  and  the  touch  of  his  tongue.  O 
the  upward  look  to  heaven,  and  the  command  ^Ephphatha' — * 
opened ' — seem- the  same  as  in  His  every  day  wonders  of  healing.  ] 
we  mark  that  all  here  seems  much  more  elaborate  than  in  Israel.  T 
reason  of  this  must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  moral  conditi 
of  the  person  healed.  Certain  characteristics  about  the  action  of  t 
Lord  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  understand  it  better.  There  is  an  ace 
mulation  of  means,  yet  each  and  all  inadequate  to  effect  the  purpos 
but  all  connected  with  His  Person.  This  elaborate  use  of  such  meai 
would  banish  the  idea  of  magic ;  it  would  arouse  the  attention,  an 
fix  it  upon  Christ,  as  using  these  means,  which  were  all  connected  wit 
His  Person ;  while,  lastly,  the  sighing,  and  the  word  of  absolut 
command,  would  all  have  here  their  special  significance. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  scene.  They  have  heard  of  Him  as  tl 
wonder-worker,  these  heathens  in  the  land  so  near  to,  and  yet  i 
far  from,  Israel ;  and  they  have  brought  to  Him  '  the  lame,  bliiM 
dumb,  maimed,*  and  many  others,'  and  laid  them  at  His  Feet.  01 
what  wonder  !  All  disease  vanishes  in  presence  of  Heaven's  Own  lii 
Incarnate.  Tongues  long  weighted  are  loosed,  limbs  maimed  or  bei 
by  disease  *  are  restored  to  health ;  the  lame  are  stretched  straigW 
the  film  of  disease  and  the  paralysis  of  nerve-impotence  pass  firoi 
eyes  long  insensible  to  the  light.  It  is  a  new  era — Israel  conqnei 
the  heathen  world,  not  by  force,  but  by  love ;  not  by  outward  mean 
but  by  the  manifestation  of  life-power  from  above.  Truly,  this 
the  Messianic  conquest  and  reign :  *  and  they  glorified  the  Gc 
of  Israel.' 

From  amongst  this  mass  of  misery  we  single  out  and  follow  on< 
whom  the  Saviour  takes  aside,  that  it  may  not  be  merely  the  breat 
of  heaven's  spring  passing  over  them  all,  that  wooeth  him  to  ne 
life,  but  that  He  may  touch  and  handle  bim,  and  so  give  health  1 
soul  and  body.  The  man  is  to  be  alone  with  Christ  and  the  disciple 
It  is  not  magic ;  means  are  used,  and  such  as  might  not  seem  whol 
strange  to  the  man.  And  quite  a  number  of  means !  He  thrust  H 
Fingers  into  his  deaf  ears,  as  if  to  make  a  way  for  the  soimd;  B 
spat  on  his  tongue,  .using  a  means  of  healing  accepted  in  popoL 
opinion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  *  ^  He  touched  his  tongue.     Each  a 


*  KvXX^f  means  here  incurvatus,  and 
not  as  in  ix.  43  mvtilatus. 

«  Wiimche  (ad  loc.)  is  guilty  of  seri- 
ous misapprehension  when  he  says  that 
the  Talmud  condemns  to  eternal  punish- 
ment those  who  employ  this  mode  of 
healing.     This   statement   is   incorrect. 


What  it  condemns  is  the  whispering 
magical  formulas  over  a  wound  (8ai 
90  a\  when  it  was  the  custom  of  soi 
magicians  to  spit  hefore  (Sanh.  101 «), 
others  after  pronouncing  the  formi 
( Jer.  Sanh.  28  ft).  There  is  no  analo 
whatever  between  this    and  what  c 


'HE  HATH  DONE  ALL  THINGS   WELL.' 

seemed  a  fcesix  incitement  to  his  faith — and  all  connected  itself  with  ci 
the  Person  of  Christ.  As  yet  there  was  not  breath  of  life  in  it  all,  x: 
Bot  when  the  man's  eyea  followed  those  of  the  Saviour  to  heaven,  he 
would  understand  whence  He  expected,  whence  came  to  Him  the 
power— Who  had  sent  Him,  and  Whose  He  was.  And  as  he  followed 
the  movement  of  Christ's  lips,  as  He  groaned  under  the  felt  burden 
He  bad  come  to  remove,  the  sufferer  would  look  up  expectant. 
Once  more  the  Saviour's  lips  parted  to  speak  the  word  of  command  : 
'  Be  opened ' — and  straightway  the  gladsome  sound  would  pass  into 
Us '  bearing,' '  and  the  bond  that  eeemed  to  have  held  his  tongue 
"K  loosed.  He  was  in  a  new  world,  into  which  He  had  put  him 
ttitliad  spoken  that  one  Word  ;  He,  Who  had  been  burdened  under 
the  load  which  He  had  lifted  up  to  His  Father ;  to  Whom  all  the 
means  that  had  been  used  had  pointed,  and  with  Whose  Person  they 
hadheen  connected. 

It  was  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence.  Wilder  and  wider  spread  the 
Mbidden  &me,  till  it  was  caught  np  in  this  one  hymn  of  praise, 
which  has  remained  to  alltimethe  jubilee  of  our  experience  of  Christ 
M  the  Divine  Healer :  '  He  hath  done  all  things  well — He  maketh 
even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.'  This  Jewish  word, 
^phpkatha,  spoken  to  the  Gentile  Church  by  Him,  Who,  looking  up 
to  hearen,  sighed  under  the  burden,  even  while  He  uplifted  it,  has 
opened  the  hearing  and  loosed  the  bond  of  speech.  Most  significantly 
"W  it  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  also  does  it 
^h,  that  Jesus  must  always  have  spoken  the  Jews'  language.  For, 
if  ever,  to  a  Grecian  in  Grecian  territory  would  He  have  spoken  in 
Greek,  not  in  the  Jews'  language,  if  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
^  been  that  of  which  He  made  use  in  His  Words  and  Works. 

2.  Another   miracle   is  recorded  by  St.  Mark,*  as  wrought  by  •» 
Jesus  in  these  parts,  and,  as  we  infer,  on  a  heathen.'  All  the  circum-  "" 
stances  are  kindred  to  those  just  related.     It  was  in  Bethsaida-Julias, 
wat  one  blind  was  brought  unto  Him,  with  the  entreaty  that  He 

fori  did,  and  the  use  of  saliva  for  cores  vcr.  22  must  refer  to  the  district,  in  one  of 

"""ivermlly  recognised  by  tiie  Rabbia,  thehamletB  of  which  the  blind  man  met 

'  80  liteiily,  or  rather  '  healings ' — in  Jesus.     It  does  not  appear,  that,  Jesus 

iwjiliiial.  ever  again  wrought  miracles    either  in 

'  Voat  commcDtaton  regard  this  as  Capernaum  or  the  western  Bcthsaida,  if, 

"*  eatUrn   Betfasaida,     or    Bethsaida-  indeed,  He  ever  retomed  to  that  district. 

-!°Uta.    The  objection  (in  the  Speaker's  Lastly,  Ihe  scene  of  that  miiucle  most 

l^^nmitQtary),   that  the   text  speaks  of  have  been  the  eastern  Bethsaidn  (Julias), 

'*<illage' (vv.  23,26)  is  obviated  by  the  since  immediately  afterwards  the  con- 

^'nimiiance  that  immcdiat«ly  afterwards  tinuance   of    His    journey    to   Ctesarea 

•»  lead  (ver.   27)   about  the  ■  villages  Philippi  is  related  without  any  notice  of 

'^  Ccsarea  I'hilippi.'  The  Bethaaida  of  crossing  the  Lahe. 
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would  touch  him, — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Here 
also,  the  Saviour  took  him  aside — *  led  him  out  of  the  village ' — and 
*  spat  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  Hands  upon  him.'    We  mark  not  onlj 
the   similarity  of  the  means  employed,  but  the  same,  and  eves 
greater  elaborateness  in  the  use  of  them,  since  a  twofold  touch  » 
recorded  before  the  man  saw  clearly.*     On  any  theory-*-even  tbal 
which  would   regard  the  Gospel-narratives  as  spurious — this  toot 
must  have  been  intended  to  mark  a  special  purpose,  since  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  miraculous  cure  was  performed  gradually, 
and  not  at  once  and  completely.     So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  object 
was,  by  a  gradual  process  of  healing,  to  disabuse  the  man  of  any 
idea  of  magical  cure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  process  of  healing 
again  markedly  centred  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.     With  this  abe 
agrees  (as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  the  use  of  spittle  in 
the  healing.     We  may  here  recall,  that  the  use  of  saliva  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes.*     It  was  thus  that 
the  celebrated  Rabbi  Meir  relieved  one  of  his  fair  hearers,  when  her 
husband,  in  his  anger  at  her  long  detention  by  the  Rabbi's  sermons, 
had  ordered  her  to  spit  in  the  preacher's  face.     Pretending  to  suflfer 
from  his  eyes,  the  Rabbi  contrived  that  the  woman  publicly  spat  in 
his  eyes,  thus  enabling  her  to  obey  her  husband's  command.^    Th® 
anecdote  at  least  proves,  that  the  application  of  saliva  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  in  this  instance  also,  as  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thei 
was  the  use  of  means,  Jewish  means,  means  manifestly  insufficiei 
(since  their  first  application  was  only  partially  successful),  and  of 
multiplication  of  means — yet  all  centering  in,  and  proceeding  fro* 
His  Person.     As  further  analogies  between  the  two,  we  mark  t) 
the  blindness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenital,®  but  the  c 
sequence  of  disease ;  and  that  silence  was  enjoined  after  the  heali^ 
Lastly,  the  confusedness  of  his  sight,  when  first  restored   to  I 
surely  conveyed,  not  only  to  him  but  to  us  all,  both  a  spiritual  le 
and  a  spiritual  warning. 

3.  Yet  a  third  miracle  of  healing  requires  to  be  here  consid 
although  related  by  St.  Matthew  in  quite  another  connection.* 
we  have  learned  enough  of  the  structure   of  the  First  Gos 
know,  that  its  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  plan  of  the 
rather  than  by  the  chronological  succession  of  events.^    The  r 


*  The  better  reading  of  the  words  is 
given  in  the  Revised  Version. 
'  Thus,  the  healing   recorded   imme- 


diately after  this  history,  in  St. 
32-36)  belongs  evidently  to 
period.    Comp.  St.  Luke  xi.  14 
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Q  which  the  Lord  healed  the  two  blind  men,  the  injunction  of     chap. 
ilence,  and  the  notice  that  none  the  less  they  spread  His  fame  in     xxxiv 
Ul  that  landf^  seem  to  imply  that  He  was  not  on  the  ordinary  scene 
>f  His  labours  in  Galilee.     Nor  can  we  fail  to  mark  an  internal 
analc^  between  this  and  the  other  two  miracles  enacted  amidst  a 
chiefly  Grecian  population.     And,  strange  though  it  may  sound,  the 
cry  with  which  the  two  blind  men  who  sought  his  help  followed  Him, 
'  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us,'  comes,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
frequently  from  Gentile  than  from  Jewish  lips.     It  was,  of  course, 
pre-eminently  the  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  the  basis  of  all 
Jewish  thought  of  Him.     But,  perhaps  on  that  very  ground,  it  would 
express  in  Israel  rather  the  homage  of  popular  conviction,  than,  as  in 
this  case,  the  cry  for  help  in  bodily  disease.     Besides,  Jesus  had  not 
as  yet  been  hailed  as  the  Messiah,  except  by  His  most  intimate  dis- 
ciples; and,  even  by  them,  chiefly  in  the  joy  of  their  highest  spiritual 
attamments.     He  was  the  Rabbi,  Teacher,  Wonder-worker,  Son  of 
Man, even  Son  of  God;  but  the  idea  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
implying  spiritual  and  Divine,  not  outwardly  royal  rule,  lay  as  yet 
on  the  utmost  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  by  the  golden  mist  of 
the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  in  His  rising.     On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
^derstand,  how  to  Gentiles,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  the  Messiah  of 
Ifflael  would  chiefly  stand  out  as  *  the  Son  of  David.'    It  was  the 
Diost  ready,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  universal,  form  in  which 
the  great  Jewish  hope  could  be  viewed  by  them.     It  presented  to 
their  minds  the  most  marked  contrast  to  Israel's  present  fallen  state, 
^d  it  recalled  the  Golden  Age  of  Israel's  past,  and  that,  as  only  the 
^bol  of  a  far  wider  and  more  glorious  reign,  the  fulfilment  of  what 
^  David  had  only  been  promises.^ 

Peculiar  to  this  history  is  the  testing  question  of  Christ,  whether 
^cy  really  believed  what  their  petition  implied,  that  He  was  able  to 
'^ore  their  sight ;  and,  again.  His  stem,  almost  passionate,  insistr- 
^Dce'  on  their  silence  as  to  the  mode  of  their  cure.  Only  on  one 
^er  occasion  do  we  read  of  the  same  insistence.  It  is,  when  the 
leper  had  expressed  the  same  absolute  faith  in  Christ's  ability  to 

*  I  admit  that  especially  the  latter  blind  men  near  Jericho  (St.  Matt.  xx. 
^'punent  is  inconclusive,  but  I  appeal  30,  31 ;  St.  Mark  x.  47,  48 ;  St.  Luke 
^the  general  context  and  the  setting  xviii.  38,  39),  and  proclaimed  as  such 
<rf  this  history.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  by  the  people  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  23 ;  xxi. 
^  Matt.  ix.  as  a  chronological  record  of  9, 16. 

wtnta.  •  ififipifjidiofuu — the  word  occurs  in  that 

*  He  is  addreued  as  •  Son  of  David,'  in  sense  only  hero  and  in  St.  Mark  i.  43  ; 
thii  passage,  by  the  Syro-PhcEnician  othen\'i8e  also  in  St.  Mark  xiv.  6,  and 
^WUn  (St.  Matt.  XV.   22),  and  by  the  in  St.  John  xi.  33,  38. 

VOL.  n.  E 
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heal  if  He  willed  it,  and  Jesaa  had,  as  in  the  case  of  these  tvo  blind 
men,  conferred  the  benefit  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand,'  In  both  these 
r  cases,  it  is  remarkable  that,  along  with  strongest  feith  of  those  who 
came  to  Him,  there  was  rather  an  implied  than  an  expressed  petition 
on  their  part.  The  leper  who  knelt  before  Him  only  said :  '  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean;'  and  the  two  blind  men: 
'  Have  merey  on  ua,  Thou  Son  of  Da\-id.'  Thns  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  reahsing  faith,  which  is  most  absolute  in  its  trust  and  most 
reticent  as  regards  the  details  of  its  request. 

But  as  regards  the  two  blind  men  (and  the  healed  leper  also),  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  connect  Christ's  peculiar  insistence  on 
their  silence  with  their  advanced  faith.  They  had  owned  Jesas  as  ' 
'  the  Son  of  David,'  and  that,  not  in  the  Judaic  sense  (as  by  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  '),  but  as  able  to  do  all  things,  even  to  opea 
by  His  touch  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  it  had  been  done  to  them, 
as  it  always  Is — according  to  their  faith.  But  a  profession  of  faifJi 
so  wide-reaching  as  theirs,  and  sealed  by  the  attainment  of  what  it 
sought,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  ask,  must  not  be  publicly  proclaimed!. 
It  would,  and  in  point  of  fact  did,  bring  to  Him  crowds  which,  un- 
able spiritually  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  confession,  would 
only  embarrass  and  hinder,  and  whose  presence  and  homage  woiild 
.  have  to  be  avoided  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  oj)en  enemies.^ 
For  confession  of  the  mouth  must  ever  be  the  outcome  of  heart- 
belief,  and  the  acclamations  of  an  excited  Jewish  crowd  were  as  in- 
congruous to  the  real  Character  of  the  Christ,  and  as  obstructive  to 
the  progress  of  His  Kingdom,  as  is  the  outward  homage  of  a  world 
which  has  not  heart-belief  in  His  Power,  nor  heart-experience  of  Hia 
ability  and  willingness  to  cleanse  the  leper  and  to  open  the  eyes  oT"' 
the  blind.  Yet  the  leprosy  of  Ismel  and  the  blindness  of  the  Gentile 
world  are  equally  removed  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand  at  the  cry  of" 
faith.  I 

The  question  has  been  needlessly  discussed,'  whether  they  were 
to  praise  or  blame,  who,  despite  the  Saviour's  words,  spread  His  &me.     I 
We  scarcely  know  what,  or  how  much,  they  disobeyed.     They  conld     I 
not  but  qieak  of  His  Person ;  and  theirs  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  that     I 
higher  silence  which  is  content  simply  to  sit  at  His  Feet.  i 


'  It  shoiili!  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
country,  «Drroundings,  &c.,  place  these 
men  in  a.  lottJ  difiereat  category  from 
tbe  Sjro-Phcrnioiun  woman. 


<  Roman  Catholic  wril 
praise,  while  Protestants  t 
uonduct. 


me,   ^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"•*:     TITOB 

Tbe  disciples,  and  the  I 

(8t.  Matt.  lii.  1-21  j  St.  Mark  ii.  23— iji.  6 ;  St.  Luke  vi.  I_1I.) 

^   groaping  together  the  three  miracles  of  healing  described  in  the     chap. 

l**t  chapter,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  it  as  certain  that  they  had     xxxv 

t»ten  place  in  precisely  that  order.     Nor  do  we  feel  sure,  that  they  '      ' 

preceded  what  is  about  to  be  related.     In  the  absence  of  exact  data, 

the   Bnccession   of  events   and  their   location   must  be   matter  of 

coxnbination.     From  their  position  in  the  Evangelic  narrativee,  and 

the  maimer  in  which  all  concerned  speak  and  act,  we  inferred,  that  they 

^k  place  at  that  particular  period  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 

fecapolis   or   else   in   the   territory   of  Philip.     They  differ  from 

^e  events  about  to  be  related  by  the  absence  of  the  Jerusalem 

^**ibeB,  who  hung  on  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.     While  the  Saviour 

'"Tied  on  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  thence  passed  through  the  teiri- 

**fy  of  Sidon  into  the  Decapolis  and  to  the  southern  and  eastern 

*^ore8  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  they  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover. 

"Qt  after  the  two  festive  days,  which  would  require  their  attendance 

^B  the  Temple,  they  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  hateful  task.     It 

*ould  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  discover  the  scene  of  such  mighty 

*orks  as  His.     Accordingly,  we  now  find  them  once  more  confront- 

'^  Chiist,     And  the  events  about  to  be  related  are  chronologically 

Qistjngnished  from  those  that  had  preceded,  by  this  presence  and 

^position  of  the  Pharisaic  party.     The  contest  now  becomes  more 

beaded  and  sharp,  and  we  are  rapidly  neanng  the  period  when  He, 

"bo  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  preaching  the  Kingdom  and  healing 

•^dy  and  soul,  will,  through  the  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  Israel, 

enler  on  the  second,  or  prevailingly  negative  stage  of  His  Work,  in 

'hich,accordingtothe  prophetic  description,  *  they  compassed '  Him 

'tbont  like  bees,'  but '  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns.' 

Where  fundamental   principles   were  so   directly  contrary,  the 


a  for  conflict  could  not  be  long  wanting.  Indeed,  all  that  Jesu^ 
tiioght  must  have  seemed  to  these  Pharisees  strangely  im-Jewieh  in 
cast  and  direction,  even  if  not  in  form  and  words.  But  chiefly  would 
this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  that  on  which,  of  all  else,  the  Pharigees 
laid  most  stress,  the  observance  of  the  Habbath.  On  no  other  subject 
ia  Rabbinic  teaching  more  painfully  minute  and  more  manifestly  in- 
congruous to  its  professed  object.  For,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  what 
underlay  ihe  complicated  and  intolerably  burdensome  laws  and  rules 
of  Pharisaic  Sabbath-observance,  it  was  to  secure,  negatively,  abso- 
lute rest  from  all  labour,  and,  positively,  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  delight.  The  Mishnah  includes  Sabbath-desecration  among  those 
1  most  heinous  crimes  for  which  a  man  was  to  be  stoned.*  This,  then, 
was  their  first  care,  to  make  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-rest  imposdble. 
How  far  this  was  carried,  we  shall  presently  see.  The  next  object 
was,  in  a  similarly  external  manner,  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  delight. 
A  special  Sabbath  dress,  the  best  that  could  be  procured ;  the  choicest 
food,  even  though  a  man  had  to  work  for  it  all  the  week,  or  publie 
charity  were  to  supply  it*" — ^such  were  some  of  the  means  by  whicji 
the  day  was  to  be  honoured  and  men  were  to  find  pleasure  therein. 
The  strangest  stories  are  told,  how,  by  the  purchase  of  the  most 
expensive  dishes,  the  pious  poor  had  gained  unspeakable  merit,  »m^ 
obtained,  even  on  earth,  Heaven's  manifest  reward.  And  yet,  by  the 
side  of  these  and  similar  strange  and  wid  misdirections  of  piety,  we 
come  also  upon  that  which  is  touching,  beautiful,  and  even  spiritual. 
On  the  Sabbath  there  must  be  no  mourning,  for  to  the  Sabbath 
applies  this  saying : "  '  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and 
He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.'  Quite  alone  was  the  Sabbath  amon^ 
the  measures  of  time.  Every  other  day  had  been  paired  with  its 
fellow :  not  so  the  Sabbath.  And  so  any  festival,  even  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  might  be  transferred  to  another  day :  not  so  the  otMer— 
vanee  of  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  when  the  Sabbatli  complained  before 
God,  that  of  all  days  it  alone  sfoijd  solitary,  God  had  wedded  it  to 
Israel;  and  this  holy  union  God  had  bidden  His  people  'remember,"' 
when  it  stood  before  the  Mount.  Even  tlie  tortures  of  Gehenna  were 
intermitted  on  that  holy,  happy  day.' 

The  terribly  exaggerated  views  on  the  Sabbath  entertained  by 
the  Rabbis,  and  the  endless  burdensome  rules  with  which  they 
encumbered  everything  connected  with  its  sanctity,  are  fully  set 
forth  iu  another  place.'  The  Jewish  Law,  as  there  summarised, 
sufficiently  explains  the  controversies  in  which  the  Pharisaic  partr 

■  Sec  Appendix  XVIL  :  Tbe  OrdinnDCCs  and  Law  of  the 
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ao^w    engaged  with  Jesus.     Of  these  the  first  was   when,  going     chap. 
tturongh  the  cornfields  on  the  Sabbath,  His  disciples  began  to  pluck     xxxv 
a»xi<i    eat  the  ears  of  com.     Not,  indeed,   that   this  was   the   first         ' 
Sabbath-controversy  forced  upon  Christ.*    But  it  was  the  first  time  g^^JJ^  ^ 
tliat  Jesus  allowed,  and  afterwards  Himself  did,  in  presence  of  the  9.  i^ 
I^harisees,  what  was  contrary  to  Jewish  notions,  and  that,  in  express 
^^^d   unmistakable  terms.  He  vindicated  His  position  in  regard  to 
^l^e  Sabbath.    This  also  indicates  that  we  have  now  reached  a  further 
®^iage  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  placing  this  event  so 
late  in  the  personal  history  of  Christ.  St.  Matthew  inserts  it  at 
a  different  period  firom  the  other  two  Synoptists ;  and,  although 
St*  Mark  and  St.  Luke  introduce  it  amidst  the  same  surroundings, 
the  connection,  in  which  it  is  told  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  shows  that 
It  is  placed  out  of  the  historical  order,  and  in  order  to  group  together 
^Hat  would  exhibit  Christ's  relation  to  the  Pharisees  and  their  teach- 

« 

^^S«  Accordingly,  this  first  Sabbath-controversy  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  connected  with  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the 
Ottered  hand.  From  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  it  might,  indeed, 
^Pl>€ar  as  if  this  had  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the  plucking  of  the 
6*i^  of  com,  but  St.  Luke  corrects  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
V  telling  us  that  it  happened  *  on  another  Sabbath ' — perhaps  that 
following  the  walk  through  the  cornfields. 

Dismissing  the  idea  of  inferring  the  precise  time  of  these  two 
^^^Tits  from  their  place  in  the  Evangelic  record,  we  have  not  much 
diflSculty  in  finding  the  needful  historical  data  for  our  present  inquiry, 
^e  first  and  most  obvious  is,  that  the  harvest  was  still  standing — 
^tether  that  of  barley  or  of  wheat.     The  former  began  inmiediately 
^ft^T  the  Passover,  the  latter  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  wave-omer  of  barley  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
^^e,  that 'of  the  two  wave-loaves  that  of  the  other.*     Here  another 
historical  notice  comes  to  our  aid.     St.  Luke  describes  the  Sabbath 
^f  this  occurrence  as  Hhe  second-first' — an  expression  so  peculiar 
^^t  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,^  but  as  designedly 
^aosen  by  the  Evangelist  to  indicate  something  well  understood  in 
Palestine'  at  the  time.      Bearing  in  mind  the  limited  number  of 
Sabbaths  between  the  commencement  of  the  barley-  and  the  end  of 
fte  wheat-harvest,  our  inquiry  is  here  much  narrowed.     In  Eabbi- 
^  writings  the  term  *  second-first '  is  not  applied  to  any  Sabbath. 

Comp. « The  Temple  and  its  Services/  '  The  great    majority  of    critics  are 

R>-  222, 226,  230,  231.  agreed  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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BOOK      But  we  know  that  the  fifty  days  between  the  Feast  of  Passover  and 

m        that  of  Pentecost  were  reckoned  from  the  presentation  of  the  wave- 

omer  on  the  Second  Paschal  Day,  as  the  first,  second,  third  day,  &c. 

after  the  '  Omer.'    Thus  the  *  second-first '  Sabbath  might  be  either 

*  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day,'  which  was  that  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Omer,  or  else  the  second  Sabbath  after  this  the  first 
day  of  reckoning,  or  *  Sephirah,'  as  it  was  called  (npyn  HTDd)*  To  us 
the  first  of  these  dates  seems  most  in  accord  with  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Luke  would  describe  to  Gentile  readers  the  Sabbath  which 
was  *  the  first  after  the  second,'  or,  Sephirath-day.^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  was  probably  the  first — ^possibly,  the 
second — Sabbath  after  the  *  reckoning,'  or  second  Paschal  Day,  on 
which  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  we  have  still  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was   in   the  first  or   second   Passover-  of  Christ's 
Ministry.^    The  reasons  against  placing  it  between  the  first  Passover 
and  Pentecost  are  of  the  strongest  character.    Not  to  speak  of  the 
circumstance  that  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Christ,  and 
such  advanced  knowledge  on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  indicate  a 
later  period,  our  Lord  did  not  call  His  twelve  Apostles  till  long 
after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  viz.  after  His  return  firom  the  so-called 
*  St.  John  V.   <  Unknown  Feast,'  *  which,  as  shown  in  another  place,'  must  have 
been  either  that  of  '  Wood-Gathering,'  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  or 
else  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.     Thus,  as  by 

*  the  disciples '  we  must  in  this  connection  understand,  in  the  first 
place,  *  the  Apostles,'  the  event  could  not  have  occurred  between  the 
first  Passover  and  Pentecost  of  the  Lord's  Ministry. 

The  same   result  is  reached  by  another  process  of  reasoning. 

fc^st-joiinii.  After  the  first  Passover  **  our  Lord,  with  such  of  His  disciples  as  had 

then  gathered  to  Him,  tarried  for  some  time — no  doubt  for  several 

weeks — in  Judaea.®    The  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvesting,  when  He 


f?t,  John 
iii.  v2 : 
T.  1-3 


*  The  view  which  I  have  adopted  is 
that  of  Scanner  and  Lightfoot ;  the  alter- 
native  one  mentioned,  that  of  2>^/ifr«cA. 
In  regard  to  the  many  other  explanations 
propped,  I  would  lay  down  this  canon : 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which 
rests  not  on  some  ascertained  fact  in 
Jewish  life,  and  where  the  fact  is  '  sup- 
posed '  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation. 
Thus,  there  is  not  the  slightest  support 
in  fact  for  the  idea,  that  the  first  Sabbath 
of  the  second  month  was  so  called  (  Wet- 
stdn^  Speaker's  Ck>mmentary),  or  the  first 
SablMtth  in  the  second  year  of  a  septen- 
nial pycle,  or  the  Sabbath  of  the  Nisan 


(the  sacred)  year,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Tishri  or  secular  year,  which 
began  in  autumn.  Of  these  and  similar 
interpretations  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  underlying  fact  is  *  supposed  '  for  the 
sake  of  a  '  supposed  *  explanation  ;  in 
other  words,  they  embody  a  hypoth< 
based  on  a  hypothesis. 

*  There  were  only  three  Paschal 
during  the  public  ministry  of  Christ. 
Any  other  computation  rests  on  the 
idea  that  the  Unknown  Feast  was  the 
PasBover,  or  even  the  Feast  of  Esther. 

»  Comp.  Appendix  XV. 
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passed  through  Samaria.*    And,  on  His  return  to  Galilee,  His  dis-      chap. 
ciples  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  their  homes  and  occupations,  since      xxxv 
it  was  some  time  afterwards  that  even  His  most  intimate  disciples —  •st.johiT 
Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John — were  called  a  second  time.**    Chro-  Jg^  ^^^^ 
Bologicallj,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  this  event  between  the  ^^-  ^^*^ 
first  Passover  and  Pentecost.'    Lastly,  we  have  here  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  on  His  first  appearance  in  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  had  not  yet 
taken  up  this  position  of  determined  hostility  to  Him.    On  the  other 
hand,  all  agrees  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ's  separation  firom  the  ordinances  of  the 
Synagogue  commenced  with  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
autumn  of  that  year.®    If,  therefore,  we  have  to  place  the  plucking  •  st  joim  r. 
of  the  ears  of  com  after  the  Feast  recorded  in  St.  John  v.,  as  can 
Wffody  be  doubted,   it  must  have  taken  place,  not  between  the 
fint,  but  between  the  Second  Passover  and  Pentecost  of  Christ's 
pubBc  Ministry. 

ABother  point  deserves  notice.  The  diflferent  *  setting '  (chrono- 
^ically  speaking)  in  which  the  three  Gospels  present  the  event 
about  to  be  related,  illustrates  that  the  object  of  the  Evangelists 
VM  to  present  the  events  in  the  History  of  the  Christ  in  their 
^Qooeggion,  not  of  time,  but  of  bearing  upon  final  results.  This, 
o^caxm  they  do  not  attempt  a  Biography  of  Jesus,  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  almost  blasphemy,  but  a  History  of 
we  Kingdom  which  He  brought ;  and  because  they  write  it,  so  to 
'peak,  not  by  adjectives  (expressive  of  qualities),  nor  adverbially,^  but 
by  substantives.  I-astly,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  Evangelists 
'elate  the  event  about  to  be  considered  (as  so  many  others),  not, 
^deed,  with  variations,^  but  with  diflferences  of  detail,  showing  the 
^^pendence  of  their  narratives,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  really  sup- 
plement each  other. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  narrative  itself.  It  was 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Second  Paschal  Day  that  Christ  and  His 
^ples  passed  * — probably  by  a  field-path — through  cornfields,  when 

*  Few  would  be  disposed  to  place  St.  who  attribute  the  plucking  of  the  ears  to 
J^  xii  before  St.  Matt.  iv.  hunger.     Canon    Cook  (Speaker's   CJom- 

*  Adverbs    answer    to   the  questions,  mentary,  New  Testament  i.  p.  216)  has,  to 
^t  When,  Why,  Where.  my  mind,  conclusively  shown  the  untena- 

'  Meifer  insists  that  the  S^hv  iroicii',  or  bleness  of  Meyer's  contention.     He  com- 

■*»e  correctly,  ^^owouiv  (St.  Mark  ii.  23)  pares  the  expression  of  St.  Mark  to  the 

*onld  be  translated  literally,  that  the  Latin  •  iter  facere'    I  would  suggest  the 

^iKiples  began  to  make  a  way  by  pluck-  French  '  eKemin  faitant.*    Oodet  points 

%  the  ears  of  com.     Accordingly,  he  out  the  absurdity  of  plucking  up  ears  in 

*«nta1nn,  that  there  is  an  essential  differ-  order  to  make  a  way  through  the  com. 
«ioe  between  the  aocount  of  St.  Mark  *  In  St.  Mark  also  the  better  reading 

4Bd  those  of  the  two  other  Evangelists,  is  Sunropf^cof cu. 
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HOUK  His  disciples,  being  hungry,*  as  they  went,''  plucked  ears  of  com 

m  and  ate  them,  having  rubbed  off  the  husks  in  their  hands.'    On  any 

•  St  Mat-  ordinary  day  this  would  have  been  lawful,''  but  on  the  Sabbath  it 
J'T^  involved,  according  to  Rabbinic  statutes,  at  least  two  sins.  For, 
■  BtLok-  according  to  the  Talmud,  what  was  really  one  labour,  would,  if  made- 

•  Dont.Diii.  up  of  several  acts,  each  of  them  forbidden,  amount  to  several  acts  of 
•Btabb.To.i  labour,  each  involving  sin,  punishment,  and  a  sin-offering/'     This- 

so-called  '  division '  of  labour  applied  only  to  infringement  of  the 

•  M.CC.JW.    Sabbath-rest — not  of  that  of  feast-days/     Now  in  this  ease  there 

were  at  least  two  such  acts  involved :  that  of  plucking  the  ears  of 

com,  ranged  under  the  sin  of  reaping,  and  that  of  rubbing  them, 

which  might  be  ranged  under  sifting  in  a  sieve,  threshing,  sifting 

out  fruit,  grinding,  or  fanning.     The  following  Talmudic  passage 

bears  on  this:  'In  case  a  woman  rolls  wheat  to  remove  the  husks,  it 

is  considered  as   sifting;    if   she  rubs   the    heads  of    wheat,  it  is 

i-egarded  as  threshing ;  if  she  cleans  off  the  side-ad herences,  it  is 

sifting  out  fruit ;   if  she  bruises  the  ears,  it  is   grinding ;   if  she 

shubk         throws  them  up  in  her  hand,  it  is  winnowing.'"     One  instance  will 

SdmJsio 'G  ^'^*^^  ***  show  the  extemalism  of  all  these  ordinances.     If  a  man 

inim  bottom  wished  to  movc  a  sheaf  on  his  field,  which  of  course  implied  labonr, 

he  ha<I  only  to  lay  npon  it  a  spoon  that  was  in  his  common  use,  when, 

in  order  to  remove  the  siwon,  he  might  also  remove  the  sheaf  on 

i«?'i^ni^s    which  it  hiy!''     And  yet  it  was  forbidden  Uj  stop  with  a  little  wax 

from  toihiiii  the  hole  in  a  cask  by  which  the  fluid  was  running  out,'  or  to  wipe 

lu*''"'        a  wound ! 

Holding  views  like  these,  the  Pharisees,  who  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples,  would  naturally  harshly  condemn,  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  gross  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  was 
clearly  not  a  breach  of  the  Biblical,  but  of  the  Rabbinic  Iaw.  Not 
only  to  show  them  their  error,  but  to  lay  down  principles  whick 
would  for  ever  apply  to  this  difficult  question,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  reply.  Unlike  the  others  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sabbath  I^aw  has  in  it  two  elements  :  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial ; 
the  eternal,  and  that  which  is  subject  t-o  time  and  place ;  the  inward 
and  spiritual,  and  the  outward  (the  one  as  the  mode  of  realising  the 
other).  In  their  distinction  and  separation  lies  the  difBoulty  of  the 
subject.  In  its  spiritual  and  eternal  element,  the  Sabbath  Law 
embodied  the  two  thoughts  of  rest  for  worship,  and  worship  which 

'  ThuB  CShabb.  T4  i,  linca  12,11  from  the  top.  and  then  pluck  off  the  floff  below, 
bottoni).  if  H  person  were  to  pull  out  u  it  woiUd  involve  three  lalxmrs  and  thne 
feather  from  the  wing  of  a  bird,  cut  ott      sln-offeringB. 
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THE  LAW  OF  SABBATH-REST. 

P^^^tped  to  rest.    The  keeping  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Jewish 

™ocie  of  its  observance,  were  the   temporal  /  and  outward  form  in 

^*^cli  these  eternal  principles  were  presented.     Even  Rabbinism,  in 

sortx^  measure,  perceived  this.    It  was  a  principle,  that  danger  to  life 

^^^peiseded  the  Sabbath  Law,^  and,  indeed,  all  other  obligations.^ 

-A-^iiong  the  curious  Scriptural  and  other  arguments  by  which  this 

^^*"incjiple  was  supported,  that  which  probably  would  most  appeal  to 

cioimnon  sense  was  derived  from  Lev.  xviii.  5.     It  was  argued,  that 

^  xnan  was  to  keep  the  commandments  that  he  might  live — certainly 

'^ot,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  die.*     In  other  words,  the  outward 

•^i^ode  of  observance  was  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the  observance. 

^  et  this  other  and  kindred  principle  did  Eabbinism  lay  down,  that 

^Arery  positive  conmiandment  superseded  the  Sabbath-rest.    This  was 

^-^e  xdtimate  vindication  of  work  in  the  Temple,  although  certainly 

^^t   its  explanation.     Lastly,  we  should,  in  this  connection,  include 

"^liis  important  canon,  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis :  *  a  single  Rabbinic 

P^oliibition   is   not   to   be   heeded,   where   a    graver  matter   is   in 

n^ostion.''* 

All  these  points  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the  proper  under- 
st3.iiding  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Scribes.  For,  while  going  far 
"^yond  the  times  and  notions  of  His  questioners.  His  reasoning  must 
'^ve  been  within  their  comprehension.  Hence  the  first  argument  of 
^^^^  Lord,  as  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptists,  was  taken  from  Biblical 
History.  When,  on  his  flight  from  Saul,  David  had,  *when  an 
t^ngered,*  eaten  of  the  shewbread,  and  given  it  to  his  followers,^ 
^though,  by  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  Law,*^  it  was  only  to  be  eaten 
"y  the  priests,  Jewish  tradition  vindicated  the  conduct  of  David  on 
the  plea  that  *  danger  to  life  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law,'  and 
'^^Uce,  all  laws  connected  with  it,*  while,  to  show  David's  zeal  for  the 
'^^bbath  Law,  it  is  added,  that  he  had  reproved  the  priests  of  Nob, 
^to  had  been  baking  the  shewbread  on  the  Sabbath.^  To  the  first 
^gimient  of  Christ,  St.  Matthew  adds  this  as  His  second,  that  the 
P^^^sts,  in  their  services  in  the  Temple,  necessarily  broke  the  Sabbath- 
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CHAP. 
XXXV 


•  Jer.  Shabb. 
xiv.  4 


^  Jer. 

Shabb.  xvi. 
1 


"  L*v.  xxiv. 
5-9 


"•  Ynlkut  ii. 
I)ar.  130, 
p.  18  d 


'  But  only  where  the  life  of  an  Israel- 
ii* not  of  a  heathen  or  Samaritan,  was 
^  danger  (Toma  84  b). 
^  '  MaimmideM,  Hilc.  Shabb.  ii.  1  ( Yad 
^Ch.  VOL  i.  i»rt  iii.  p.  141  a) :  *  The  Sab- 
^^  is  set  aside  on  account  of  danger  to 

^^  as  all  other  ordinances  (^3  IXK^D 

'  Aooordingto  1  Bam.  xxii.  9  Ahimelech 
^[^jah,  1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  was  the  High 
^^^  We  infer,  that  Abiathar  was  con- 


joined with  his  father  in  the  priesthood. 
Comp.  the  *  Bible- History,'  vol.  iv.  p. 
111. 

*  The  question  discussed  in  the  Talmud 
is,  whether,  supposing  an  ordinary  Israel- 
ite discharged  priestly  functions  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Temple,  it  would  involve 
two  sins  :  unlawful  service  and  Sabbath- 
desecration  ;  or  only  one  sin,  unlawful 
service. 
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Law  without  thereby  inciurmg  guilt.  It  is  curious,  that  the  Talmnd 
discusses  this  very  point,  and  that,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  intro- 
duces au  argument  from  Lev.  xxii.  10 :  '  There  shall  no  stranger  eat 
of  things  consecrated.'  This,  of  course,  embodies  the  principle 
underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  isbewbread  to  all  who  were  not 
priests."  Without  entering  further  on  it,  the  discussion  at  least 
shows,  that  the  Rabbis  were  by  no  means  clear  on  the  rationale  rf 
Sabbath-work  in  the  Temple. 

In  truth,  the  reason  why  David  was  blameless  in  eating  the  shew- 
bread  was  the  same  as  that  which  made  the  Sabbath-labour  of  the 
priests  lawful.  The  Sabbath-Law  was  not  one  merely  of  rest,  but  of 
rest  for  worship.  The  Service  of  the  Lord  was  the  object  in  view. 
The  priests  worked  on  the  Sabbath,  because  this  service  was  the 
object  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  David  was  allowed  to  eat  of  the  shew- 
bread,  not  because  there  was  danger  to  life  from  starvation,  but 
because  he  pleaded  that  lie  was  on  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
needed  this  provision.  The  disciples,  when  following  the  Lord,  were 
similarly  on  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  ministering  to  Him  was  more 
than  ministering  in  the  Temple,  for  He  was  greater  than  the  Tempi©. 
If  the  Pharisees  had  beUeved  this,  they  would  not  have  questioned 
their  conduct,  nor  in  so  doing  have  themselves  infringed  that  higher 
Law  which  enjoined  mercy,  not  sacrifice. 

To  this  St.  Mark  adds  as  a  corollary  i  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar 
argument  is  used  by  the  Rabbis.  When  insisting  that  the  Sabbaths 
Law  should  be  set  aside  to  avoid  danger  to  life,  it  is  urged :  '  the- 
Sabbath  is  handed  over  to  you;  not,  je  are  handed  over  to  the 
Sabbath."'  Lastly,  the  three  Evangelists  record  this  as  the  final  ontr- 
come  of  His  teaching  on  this  subject,  that '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  also.'  The  Service  of  God,  and  the  Service  of  the 
Temple,  by  universal  consent,  superseded  the  Sabbath-I^w.  Bat 
Christ  was  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  His  Service  more  truly  that 
of  God,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  outward  Temple — and  the 
Sabbath  was  intended  for  man,  to  serve  God;  therefore  Christ  and 
His  Service  were  superior  to  the  Sabbath-Law.  Thus  much  would 
be  intelligible  to  these  Pharisees,  although  they  would  not  receive  it, 
because  they  believed  not  on  Him  as  the  Sent  of  God,' 

But  to  us  the  words  mean  more  than  this.     They  preach  not  only 


We  may  liero  agaie  stat«,  that  D 
this  after  Kt.  Luke  vl  *;  "The 
day,  having  beholden  a  man  woik- 


mg  □□  (he  Sabbntb,  He  said  lo  him ;  "  Han, 
if  thou  knowest  what  thtiu  ctosl,  blessed 
art  thoD  :  but  if  thon  knoweBt  not,  tittn 


TIIE  ]SL\N   WITH  THE   WITHERED   HAND. 

that   the  Service  of  Christ  is  that  of  God,  but  that,  even  more  than  in 

the  Temple,  all  of  work  or  of  liberty  is  allowed  which  this  service 

requires.     We  are  free  while  we  are  doing  anything  for  Christ ;  God 

loves  mercy,  and  demands  not  sacrifice ;  His  sacrifice  is  the  service  of 

Chrigt,  in  heart,  and  life,  and  work.     We  are  not  free  to  do  anything 

we  {dease ;  but  we  are  free  to  do  anything  needful  or  helpful,  while 

^e  are  doing  any  service  to  Christ.     He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 

Whom  we  serve  in  and  through  the  Sabbath.     And  even  this  is 

significant^  that,  when  designating  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is 

^  *  the  Son  of  Man.'    It  shows,  that  the  narrow  Judaistic  form 

'Raiding  the  day  and  the  manner  of  observance  is  enlarged  into  the 

^Wer  Law,  which  applies  to  all  humanity.  Under  the  New  Testament 

^^  Sabbath  has,  as  the  Church,  become  Catholic^  and  its  Lord  is 

^^l^irist  as  the  Son  of  Man,  to  Whom  the  body  Catholic  oflfers  the 

•^^^^ptaMe  service  of  heart  and  life. 

The  question  as  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  how- 
^^^»,  to  end  here.  *  On  another  Sabbath  ' — probably  that  following — 
^^  was  in  their  Synagogue.  Whether  or  not  the  Pharisees  had 
woiig^t  *the  man  with  the  withered  hand '  on  purpose,  or  placed  him 
y^  a  ooDspicuous  position,  or  otherwise  raised  the  question,  certain  it 
^  t'hat  their  secret  object  was  to  conmiit  Christ  to  some  word  or  deed, 
^*xich  would  lay  Him  open  to  the  capital  charge  of  breaking  the 
^bbath-Law.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  the  man  with  the  withered 
T^^^d  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  their  tool.  But  in  this  they 
J^^^iged  rightly:  that  Christ  would  not  witness  disease  without 
'^Hioving  it — or,  as  we  might  express  it,  that  disease  cotdd  not 
f^^tinue  in  the  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Life.  He  read  their 
^'^arf  thoughts  of  evil,  and  yet  He  proceeded  to  do  the  good  which 
"^^  puxposed.  So  God,  in  His  majestic  greatness,  carries  out  the 
P^itpose  which  He  has  fixed — which  we  call  the  law  of  nature — who- 
^Ver  and  whatever  stand  in  the  way ;  and  so  God,  in  His  sovereign 
Soodness,  adapts  it  to  the  good  of  His  creatures,  notwithstanding 
^^ir  evil  thoughts. 

So  much  uncleamess  prevails  as  to  the  Jewish  views  about  healing 

"^  the  Sabbath,  that  some  connected  information  on  the  subject 

^eems  needful.    We  have  already  seen,  that  in  their  view  only  actual 

^ajiger  to  life  warranted  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.     But  this 

opened  a  large  field  for  discussion.     Thus,  according  to  some,  disease 

^  uoined  and  a  transgressor  of  the      be  said,  that  the  words,  as  placed  in  St. 
^**'  {Niekclum,  Gospel  according  to      Luke,  arc  a  spurious  addition. 
•'^Hrtiews.p.  161).    It  need  scarcely 
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of  the  ear,'  according  to  some  throat-disease,''  while,  according  to 
others,  such  a  disease  as  angina,"  involved  danger,  and  snperseded  thfr 
Sabbath-Law.  Alt  applications  to  the  ootside  of  the  body  were 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  As  regarded  internal  remedies,  such 
substances  as  were  used  in  health,  but  had  also  a  remedial  effect, 
might  be  taken,''  although  here  also  there  was  a  way  of  evading  the 
Law.'  A  person  suffering  from  toothache  might  not  gargle  his 
mouth  with  vinegar,  but  he  might  use  an  ordinary  toothbrush  and 
dip  it  in  rinegar.*  The  Gemara  here  adds,  that  gargling  was  lawful, 
if  the  substance  was  afterwards  swallowed.  It  further  explains,  that 
affections  extending  from  the  lips,  or  else  from  the  throat,  inwards, 
may  be  attended  to,  being  regarded  as  dangerous.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  are  enumerated,  showing,  that  either  the  Rabbis  were  very 
lax  in  applying  their  canon  about  mortal  diseases,  or  else  that  they 
reckoned  in  their  number  not  a  few  which  we  would  not  regard  as 
such.*  External  lesions  also  might  be  attended  to,  if  they  involved 
danger  to  life.*  Similarly,  medical  aid  might  be  called  in,  if  a 
person  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  glass ;  a  splinter  might  be  removed 
■  from  the  eye,  and  even  a  thorn  from  the  body.^ 

But  although  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  could  not  be 
classed  with  those  dangerously  ill,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to 
silence  the  Rabbis  on  their  own  admissions.  Clearly,  their  principle 
implied,  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  that  which  would 
save  life  or  prevent  death.  To  have  tanght  otherwise,  would  virtually  " 
have  involved  murder.  But  if  so,  did  it  not  also,  in  strictly  logical 
sequence,  imply  this  far  wider  principle,  that  it  must  be  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath '/  For,  eridently,  the  omission  of  such  gooi 
would  have  involved  the  doing  of  evil.  Could  this  be  the  jiropw 
observance  of  God's  holy  day?  There  was  no  answer  to  such  an 
argument ;  St.  Mark  expressly  records  that  they  dared  not  attempt  » 
reply.*  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew,  while  alluding  to  thiff 
terribly  telling  challenge,''  records  yet  another  and  a  personal 
argument.  It  seems  that  Christ  pubhcly  appealed  to  them :  If  any 
ixtor  man  among  them,  who  had  one  sheep,  were  in  danger  of  losing 


L 


'  Thus,  when  a  Rnbbi  is  oonsnllfcl, 
whether  a  man  might  on  the  Sabbath 
take  a  certain  drink  which  had  a  parga- 
tive  effect,  he  siamereil ;  '  If  for  pleasure 
it  is  lawful;  if  for  healing  forbidden' 
(Jer.  Shnbb.  U  c). 

'Thoa  one  otlhe  Rabbis  regarded  fcetor 
of  the  breath  as  powtblf  dangerous  (u.  e. 


14.^. 

•  DisplBoement  of  the  frontal  bone, 
disenae  of  the  neTves  leading  from  tho 
ear  to  the  upper  jaw,  an  eye  storting  from 
it>i  socket,  severe  inHammations,  iind 
E welling  woiinils,  are  specially  men- 
tioned. 


•  IS  rr  LAWFUL  TO  HEAL  ON  THE  SABBATH-DAY  ? ' 

it.  tihroogh  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  he  not  lift  it  out  ?     To  be 
sure,  the  Rabbinic  Law  ordered  that  food  and  drink  should  be  lowered 
to  it,  or  else  that  some  means  should  be  furnished  by  which  it  might 
eitHer  be  kept  np  in  the  pit,  or  enabled  to  come  out  of  it.'  But  even  ' 
the  Tahnud  discusses  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  Uft  an  animal 
out  of  a  pit  on  a  Sabbath."     There  could  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  '. 
that  even  if  the  Law  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  aa  stringent  as  in  the  t< 
Talznnd,  a  man  would  have  foand  some  device,  by  which  to  recover 
the    BoUtary  sheep  which  constituted  his  possession.     And  was  not 
the  life  of  a  human  being  to  be  more  accounted  of  ?     Surely,  then, 
"OH  the  Sabbath-day  it  was  lawful  to  do  good !     Yes — to  do  good,  and 
to  neglect  it,  would  have  been  to  do  evil.     Nay,  according  to  their 
^v-n  admission,  should  not  a  man,  on  the  Sabbath,  save  life;  or 
should  he,  by  omitting  it,  kill  ? 

'We  can  now  imagine  the  scene  in  that  Synagogue.  The  place  is 
'"^wded.  Christ  probably  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  leading 
*Qe  prayers  or  teaching :  a  position  whence  He  can  see,  and  be  seen 
°y  alL  Here,  eagerly  bending  forward,  are  the  dark  faces  of  the 
'^Ikarisees,  expressive  of  curiosity,  malice,  cunning.  They  are  looking 
'^Und  at  a  man  whose  right  hand  is  withered,*  perhaps  putting  him  ' 
ft>iTraKi,  drawing  attention  to  him,  loudly  whispering,  '  Is  it  lawful 
***  teal  on  the  Sahbath-day  ? '  The  Lord  takes  up  the  challenge. 
ff »  bids  the  man  stand  forth — right  in  the  midst  of  them,  where  they 
■"^ight  all  see  and  hear.  By  one  of  those  telling  appeals,  which  go 
stj'a^ht  to  the  conscience,  He  puts  the  analogous  case  of  a  poor  man 
*lio  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  only  sheep  on  the  Sabbath :  would 
he  not  rescue  it;  and  was  not  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Kay,  did 
***ey  not  themselves  enjoin  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law  to  save 
ttXxanan  life  ?  Then,  must  He  not  do  so ;  might  He  not  do  good 
r^-thex  than  evil  ? 

They  were  speechless.  But  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling  was  in 
t*»e  Saviour's  heart — strange  to  us,  though  it  is  but  what  Holy 
S^^ptnre  always  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which  God  views  sin  and 
ttie  sinner,  using  terms,  which,  in  their  combination,  seem  grandly 
Incompatible :  '  And  when  He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with 
*Dger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart.'  It  was  but 
Jot  a  moment,  and  then,  with  life-giving  power,  He  bade  the  man 
Wretch  forth  his  hand.  Withered  it  was  no  longer,  when  the  Word 
W  been  spoken,  and  a  new  sap,  a  fresh  life  had  streamed  into  it,  as, 
following  the  Saviour's  Eye  and  Word,  he  slowly  stretched  it  forth. 
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And  as  he  stretched  it  forth,  his  hand  was  restored.'  The  Saviour 
had  broken  their  Sabbath-Law,  and  yet  He  had  not  broken  it,  for 
neither  by  remedy,  nor  touch,  nor  outward  application  had  He  healed 
him.  He  had  broken  the  Habbatb-rest,  as  God  breaks  it,  when  He 
sends,  or  sustains,  or  restores  life,  or  does  good :  all  nnseen  and 
unheard,  without  touch  or  outward  application,  by  the  Word  of  His 
Power,  by  the  Presence  of  His  Life. 

But  who  after  this  will  say,  that  it  was  Paul  who  first  introduced 
into  the  Church  either  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath-I^w  in  its  Jewish 
form  was  no  longer  binding,  or  this,  that  the  narrow  forms  of 
Judaism  were  burst  by  the  new  wine  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  that 
of  the  Son  of  Man  ? 

They  had  all  seen  it,  this  miracle  of  almost  new  creation.  Aa 
He  did  it,  He  had  been  filled  with  sadness ;  as  they  saw  it,  '  they 
were  filled  with  madness.'  ■  So  their  hearts  were  hardened.  They 
could  not  gainsay,  but  they  went  forth  and  took  counsel  with  the 
Herodians  against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him.  Presumably, 
then,  He  was  within,  or  quite  close  by,  the  dominions  of  Herod,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  And  the  Lord  withdrew  once  more,  as  it  seems  to  hb, 
into  Gentile  territory,  probably  that  of  the  Decapolis.  For,  as  He 
went  about  healing  all,  that  needed  it,  in  that  great  multitude  that 
followed  His  steps,  yet  enjoining  silence  on  them,  this  prophecy  ef 
Isaiah  blazed  into  fulfilment :  '  Behold  My  Servant,  WTiom  I  have 
chosen,  My  Beloved,  in  Whom  My  eoul  is  well-pleased  ;  I  will  put- 
Mj  Spirit  upon  Him,  and  He  shall  declare  judgment  to  the  Gentiles^ 
He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  shall  any  hear  His  Voice 
in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking  Bax 
shall  He  not  queneli,  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  And 
in  His  Name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.' 

And  in  His  Naine  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.  Far  out  into  the 
silence  of  those  solitary  upland  hills  of  the  Gentile  world  did  the  call, 
unheard  and  unheeded  in  Israel,  travel.  He  had  other  sheep  whioli 
were  not  of  that  fold.  And  down  those  hills,  from  the  far-off  lands, 
does  the  sound  of  the  bells,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  tell  that 
those  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  are  gathering  at  His  call 
to  the  Goofl  Shepherd  ;  and  through  these  centuries,  still  louder  and 
more  manifold  becomes  this  sound  of  nearing  bells,  till  they  shall  all 
be  gathered  into  one :  one  flock,  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 


'  The  tcuHE  indicales,  that  it  was  re- 
stored  ss  he  stretched  it  oat.  And  this 
is  spiritually  Hi(;ni<iciiDt.  AccoriUng  to 
8t,  Jerot-u  (Comm.  in  Matt  lii.  13),  iii  the 
Qospel  of  the  Namrenea  and  EbioDiteB 


>n,  and 


THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  FODE  THOUSAND. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

™K     rXEDIMO  or  THE  FOCH    TH008AND — TO  CALMANBTHA — '  THE  fllGK   FSOM 

XXEATXN' JOURNZI    TO    C£BABEA    PHILIPPI — WHAT    IS    THE    LEAVES  OF 

^CHE  PHARISEES  ASD  BADDUCEEbI 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  92-ivi.  12;  St.  Mark  viii.  1-21.) 

-*'set  might  well  gather  to  Jesus  in  their  thousands,  with  their  waote     chap. 

**'  body  and  Bool,  these  sheep  wandering  without  a  shepherd;  for  His     xxxvi 

"ministry  in  that  district,  as  formeriy  in  Galilee,  was  about  to  diaw  ' 

^  &  close.     And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  each  time  His  prolonged 

***y  and  Ministry  in  a  district  were  brought  to  a  close  with  some 

supper,  BO  to  epeak,  some  festive  entertainment  on  His  part.     The 

Galilean  Ministry  had  closed  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 

the  guests  being  mostly  &om  Capernaum  and  the  towns  around,  as 

^^^  as  Bethsaida  (Julias),  many  in  the  number  probably  on  their  way 

^  the  Paschal  Feast  at  Jerusalem.'    But  now  at  the  second  provision 

'or  the  focT  thousand,  with  which  His  Deca]xiliB  Ministry  closed,  the 

K^ert*  were  not  strictly  Jews,  but  semi-Gentile  inhabitants  of  that 

•iistriet  and  its  neighbourhood.     Lastly,  His  Judsean  Ministry  closed 

**th  the  Last  Supper.     At  the  first  '  Supper,'  the  Jewish  guests 

*'^t»ld  fein  have  proclaimed  Him  Messiah- King ;  at  the  second,  as 

*Ue  Son  of  Man,'  He  gave  food  to  those  Gentile  multitudes  which, 

^ving  been  with  Him  those  days,  and  consumed  all  their  victuals 

'•tiring  their  stay  with  Him,  He  could  not  send  away  fasting,  lest  they 

should  &int  by  the  way.    And  on  the  last  occasion,  as  the  true  Priest 

^'"i  Sacri6ce,  He  fed   His  own  with   the   tme  Paschal  Feast  ere 

'le  sent  them  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness.     Thus  these  three 

Suppers '  seem  connected,  each  leading  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  other. 

There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  this  second  feeding 

^  the  mnltitade  took  place  in  the  Gentile  Decapolis,  and  that  those 

r         *ho  sat  down  to  the  meal  were  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 

L        ^rieL*    If  it  be  lawful,  departing  from  strict  history,  to  study  the 

^K  '  Conp.  oh.  xxix.  of  this  Book. 

^m         '  lUi  tppean  from  tlie  whole  context. 
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symbolism  of  this  event,  as  compared  with  the  previous  feeding 
the  five  thousand  who  were  Jews,  somewhat  singular  diEFerencea  wiE — 
"  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  On  the  former  occasion  there  wer^* 
five  thousand  fed  with  five  loaves,  when  twelve  baskets  of  fragment- 
were  left.  On  the  second  occasion,  four  thousand  were  fed  froi^M 
seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments  collected.  It  is  at  lea^H 
curious,  that  the  number^ye  in  the  provision  for  the  Jews  is  thati^M 
the  Pentateuch,  just  as  the  number  twelve  corresponds  to  that  of  th  ■■ 
tribes  and  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  feeding  of  tlu  ■ 
Gentiles  we  mark  the  number  four,  which  is  the  signature  of  tlt^j 
world,  and  eeveii,  which  is  that  of  the  Sanctuary.  We  would  not  W^ 
any  means  press  it,  as  if  these  were,  in  the  telling  of  the  narratives 
designed  coincidences ;  but,  just  because  they  are  undesigned,  w^^< 
value  them,  feeling  that  there  is  more  of  undesigned  symboliam  S.^ 
all  God's  manifestations- — in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  grace — thr»'T 
meets  the  eye  of  those  who  observe  the  merely  phenomenal.  Ma.^y 
does  it  not  almost  seem,  as  if  all  things  were  cast  in  the  moni*ii 
of  heavenly  realities,  and  all  earth's  '  shewbread '  '  Bread  of  H-il 
Presence ' ? 

On  all  general  points  the  narratives  of  the  twofold  miracalovit 
feeding  run  so  parallel,  that  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  consider  ttuil 
event  in  detail.     But  the  attendant  circumstances  are  so  different^ 
that  only  the  most  reckless  negative  criticism  could  insist,  that  oii^ 
and  the  same  event  had  been  presented  by  the  Evangelists  as  tvt> 
separate  occasions.'     The  broad  lines  of  difference  as  to  the  number 
of  persons,  the  provision,  and  the  quantity  of  fragments  left,  cannot 
be  overlooked.     Besides,  on  the  former  occasion  the  repast  was  pro- 
vided in  the  evening  for  those  who  had  gone  after  Christ,  and  listened 
to  Him  all  day,  but  who,  in  their  eager  haste,  had  come  withoat 
victuals,  when  He  would  not.  dismiss  them  faint  and  hungry,  because 
they  had  been  so  busy  for  the  Bread  of  I^ife  that  they  had  forgotten 
that  of  earth.     But  on  this  second  occasion,  of  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  multitude  had  been  three  days  with  Him,  and  what 
sustenance  they  brought  must  have  failed,  when,  in  His  compassion, 
the  Saviour  would  not  send  them  to  their  homes  fasting,  lest  they 
should  faint  by  the  way.     This  could  not  have  befallen  those  G-en- 
tiles,  who  had  come  to  the  Christ  for  food  to  their  souls.     And,  it 
must  be  kept  in  view,  that  Clmst  dismissed  them,  not,  as  before, 
because  they  would  have  made  Him  their  King,  but  because  Him- 


'  For  a  summajy  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  the  two  miraoleE,  uomp. 
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^^'^f  \^as  about  to  depart  from  the  place  ;  and  that,  sending  them  chap. 
^0  their  homes,  He  could  not  send  them  to  faint,  by  the  way.  Yet  xxxvi 
another  marked   difference   lies   even  in  the  designation  of  *the  '      ' 

l^askets '  in  which  the  fragments  left  were  gathered.  At  the  first 
feeding,  they  were,  as  the  Greek  word  shows,  the  small  wicker- 
baskets  which  each  of  the  Twelve  would  carry  in  his  hand.  At  the 
second  feeding  they  were  the  large  baskets,  in  which  provisions, 
chiefly  bread,  were  stored  or  carried  for  longer  voyages.*  For,  on  the 
fi^  occasion,  when  they  passed  into  Israelitish  territory — and,  as 
ttey  might  think,  left  their  home  for  a  very  brief  time — ^there  was 
ilot  the  same  need  to  make  provision  for  storing  necessaries  as  on 
tke  second,  when  they  were  on  a  lengthened  journey,  and  passing 
through,  or  tarrying  in  Gentile  territory. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  difference  seems  to  us  this — that  on         ^ 

the    first  occasion,  they  who  were  fed  were  Jews — on  the  second, 

Gentiles.     There  is  an  exquisite  little  trait  in  the  narrative  which 

^otds  striking,  though  utterly  undesigned,  evidence  of  it.    In  refer- 

J^g  to  the  blessing  which  Jesus  spake  over  the  jirst  meal,  it  was 

^^ted,*  that,   in   strict  accordance   with   Jewish  custom.  He   only 

rendered  thanks  once,  over  the  bread.     But  no  such  custom  would 

nile  His  conduct  when  dispensing  the  food  to  the  Gentiles ;  and, 

ij^deed,  His  speaking  the  blessing  only  over  the  bread,  while  He  was 

"lent  when  distributing  the  fishes,  would  probably  have  given  rise 

to  misunderstanding.     Accordingly,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 

He  not  only  gave  thanks  over  the  bread,  but  also  spake  the  blessing 

over  the  fishes.*    Nor  should  we,  when  marking  such  undesigned  •st.Mark 

^^dences,  omit  to  notice,  that  on  the  first  occasion,  which  was  imme- 

^tely  before  the  Passover,  the  guests  were,  as  three  of  the  Evan- 

S^lists  expressly  state,  ranged  on  *  the  grass,'  ^  while,  on  the  present  b  st.  >utt 

^^^^casion.  which  must  have  been  several  weeks  later,  when  in  the  sJMarkvi. 

-■^-^  the  grass  would  be  burnt  up,  we  are  told  by  the  two  Evangelists  vt'io  * 

^hat  they  sat  on  *  the  ground.' '    Even  the  difficulty,  raised  by  some, 

^*  to  the  strange  repetition  of  the  disciples'  reply,  the  outcome,  in 

P^  of  non-expectancy,  and,  hence,  non-belief,   and   yet  in  part 

^1*0  of  such  doubt  as  tends  towards  faith :  *  Whence  should  we  have, 

*  The  K^iFot  (St.  Matt.  xir.  20)  was  makes  it  more  marked  is,  that  the  dis- 

^  small  handbasket  (see    ch.  zxix.),  tinction  of  the  two  words  is  kept  up  in 

1*^  the  «wp(t(  the  term  used  at  the  feed-  the  reference  to  the  two   miracles  (St. 

^^  the  four  thousand)  is  the  large  pro-  Matt.  zvi.  9,  10). 

^J-bwket  or  hamper,  such  as  that  in  *  See  ch.  xxix. 

''''**  St.  Paid  was  let  down  over  the  ■  Literally,  *  upon  the  earth.* 

^  it  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  26).    What 

VOL.  n.  F 
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in  a  solitary  place,'  so  many  loaves  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitud* 
seems  to  us  only  confirmatory  of  the  narrative,  so  psychologica 
true  is  it.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ingenious  apology,*  that,  in  ( 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  the  firet  and  secoad  feeding,  the  sin 
larity  of  the  two  events  had  led  to  greater  similarity  in  their  nan 
tion  than  the  actual  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  warranto 
Interesting  thoughts  are  here  suggested  by  the  remark,*  that  it 
not  easy  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  position  and  feelings  of  thof 
who  had  witnessed  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  first  feeding  of  ti 
multitade.  'We  think  of  the  Power  as  inherent,  and,  therefcot 
permanent.  To  them  it  might  seem  intermittent — a  gift  that  cam 
and  went/  And  this  might  seem  borne  out  by  the  feet  that,  evi 
since,  their  wants  had  been  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  tha 
even  on  the  first  occasion,  they  had  been  directed  to  gather  np  tl 
fragments  of  the  Heaven-supplied  meal. 

But  more  than  this  requires  to  be  said.  First,  we  must  he 
once  more  remind  ourselves,  that  the  fonner  provision  was  for  Jen 
and  the  disciples  might,  from  their  standpoint,  well  doubt,  or  at  lea 
not  assume,  that  the  same  miracle  would  supply  the  need  of  tl 
Gentiles,  and  the  same  board  be  surrounded  by  Jew  and  G-entil 
But,  further,  the  repetition  of  the  same  question  by  the  diseipl 
really  indicated  only  a  sense  of  their  own  inability,  and  not  a  don 
of  the  Saviour's  power  of  supply,  since  on  this  occasion  it  was  nc 
as  on  the  former,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  their  part,  to  sei 
the  multitude  away.  Tbne  the  very  repetition  of  the  questioD  mig 
be  a  humble  reference  to  the  past,  of  which  they  dared  not,  in  tl 
circumstances,  ask  the  repetition. 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  strange  forgetfulness  of  ChrisI 
late  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  and  their  strange  repetitit 
of  the  self-same  question  which  had  once — and,  as  it  might  seem 
us,  for  ever — been  answered  by  wondrous  deed,  need  not  surpri 
us.  To  them  the  miraculous  on  the  part  of  Christ  must  ever  ha 
been  the  new,  or  else  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  miraculoi 
Nor  did  they  ever  fully  realise  it,  till  after  His  Resurrection  th 
understood,  and  worshipped  Him  as  God  Incarnate.  And  it  is  on 
realising  faith  of  this,  which  it  was  intended  gradually  to  evol 
during  Christ's  Ministry  on  earth,  that  enables  us  to  apprehend  t 
Divine  Help  as,  so  to  speak,  incarnate  and  ever  actually  present 
Christ.     And  yet,  even  thus,  how  often  do  we,  who  have  ao  believ- 

■  The  word  ipruAla  means  a  spedallj  lonely  place,  •  Of  Bkek. 


DALMAmiTHA. 

i&Hiin,  forget  the  Divine  providoa  which  has  come  to  ue  bo  lately,     ci 
and  repeat,  thoogh  perhaps  not  with  the  same  donbt,  yet  with  the     xi 
rame  vutt  of  certainty,  the  questions  with  which  we  had  at  first  met 
the  Sarionr's  challenge  of  our  faith.     And  even  at  the  last  it  is 
met,  iLs  by  the  prophet,  in  sight  of  the  apparently  impossible,  by: 
'Lead,  Thou  knowest.'*     More  frequently,  alas !  is  it  met  by  non-  'Ek 
belief  misbelief,  disbelief,  or  doubt,  engendered  by  misunderstanding 
or  foigetfolnesB  of  that  which  past  experience,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Him,  should  long  ago  have  written  indelibly  on  our  minds. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  those  who 
bd  lately  taken  counsel  together  against  Jesus — the  Pharisees  and 
the  Herodians,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees 
—were  not  present.  For,  those  who,  politically  speaking,  were 
'  Herodians,'  might  also,  though  perhaps  not  religiously  speaking,  yet 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  St.  Matthew,  be  designated  as,  or  else 
inclnde,  Saddncees.'  But  they  were  soon  to  reappear  on  the  scene, 
as  Jesns  came  close  to  the  Jewish  territory  of  Herod.  We  suppose  " 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Decapolis, 
and  probably  on,  or  close  to,  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
*Mee,  As  Jesus  sent  away  the  multitude  whom  He  had  fed,  He 
toot  ship  with  His  disciples,  and  '  came  into  the  borders  of  Maga- 
tfan,'"  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  'the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  'The  »Bt 
I'wJers  of  Magadan '  must  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district  as 
'the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  The  one  may  probably  mark  the  ex- 
t^^tne  point  of  the  district  southwards,  the  other  northwards,  in  the 
locality  where  He  and  His  disciples  landed.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  a  suggestion,  since  neither  *  Magadan,'  nor  '  Dalmanutha,'  has 
'*eii  identified.  This  only  we  infer,  that  the  place  was  close  to, 
jet  not  within  the  boundary  of,  strictly  Jewish  territory ;  since  on 
His  arrival  there  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  'come  forth'" — a  word  'St 
which  implies,  that  theyre3idedelsewhere,'*though,  of  course,  in  the 
"eighbonrhood.  Accordingly,  we  would  seek  Magadan  south  of  the 
^e  of  Tiberias,  and  near  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  but  vrithin  the 
*^poUs.  Several  sites  bear  at  present  somewhat  similar  names, 
hi  regard  to  the  strange  and  un-Jewish  name  of  Dalmanutha,  such 
itterly  unlikely  conjectures  have  been  made,  that  one  based  on  ety- 
ttwlogy  may  be  hazaj^ed.  If  we  take  from  DalmaniUka  the  Aramaic 
'^nnination  -utka,  and  regard  the  initial  cZe  as  a  prefix,  we  have  the 

'  Compare,  however,  TT>1.   i.  pp.   238,  '  It  nceil  scarcely  be  said  that  the  best* 

'H.ud  BookV.ch.  iii.     Where  the  poli-  reading  is  MaKadaa,  Dot  Magdala. 

^  tlanent  was  dominant,  the  religrioQs  *  Canon  C'txii  in  the  'tip^ikcr's  Com- 

'^ioctios  might  not  be  so  clearly  marked,  roentarj,'  ad  loc. 
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BOOK  root  Laman,  Lihint,  or  L'ditiaah  ([o^,  po^,  r^y^ch  =  Xt/x7;i/),  whic/^r 
lu  in  Eabbinic  Hebrew,  means  a  hay^  or  poi't^  and  Dalmanutha  mighi  ^■ 
have  been  the  place  of  a  small  bay.  Possibly,  it  was  the  name  give 
to  the  bay  close  to  the  ancient  Tarichcea^  the  modem  Kerak,i* 
terribly  famous  for  a  sea-fight,  or  rather  a  horrible  butchery  of  poo^" 
fugitives,  when  Taricha?a  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  last  war- 
Close  by,  the  Lake  forms  a  bay  {Lariian\  and  if,  as  a  modem  writeKT' 
asserts,*  the  fortress  of  Tarichaea  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fed  hy^ 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake,  so  that  the  fortress  could  be  converted  intc^ 
an  island,  we  see  additional  reason  for  the  designation  of  Lamanutka,'^ 

It  was  from  the  Jewish  territory  of  Galilee,  close  by,  that  thi 
Pharisees   now  came  *  with   the   Sadducees,'  tempting    Him  mi 
questions,  and  desiring  that  His  claims  should  be  put  to  the  ulti— - 
mate  arbitrament  of  *  a  sign  from  heaven.'    We  can  quite  understan^K 
such  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  Sadducees,  who  would  disbelier^^ 
the  heavenly  Mission  of  Christ,  or,  indeed,  to  use  a  modem  teim-^ 
any  supra-naturalistic  connection  between  heaven  and  earth,    But-^ 
in   the   mouth  of  the  Pharisees  also,  it  had   a   special  meanings- 
Certain  supposed  miracles  had  been  either  witnessed  by,  or  testifie 
to  them,  as  done  by  Christ,   As  they  now  represented  it — since  Christ' 
laid  claims  which,  in  their  view,  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrin< 
received  in  Israel,  preached  a  Kingdom  quite  other  than  that  c 
Jewish  expectancy — was  at  issue  with  all  Jewish  customs — ^more  tha" 
this,  was  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  in  its  most  important  commandment^^ 
as  they  understood  them — it  followed  that,  according  to  Deut.  xiiL  — f 
He  was  a  false  prophet,  who  was  not  to  be  listened  to.     Then,  alsd^y 
must  the  miracles  which  He  did  have  been  wrought  by  the  power  c^f 
Beelzebul,  *  the  lord  of  idolatrous  worship,'  the  very  prince  of  devil^^- 
But  had  there  been  real  signs,  and  might  it  not  all  have  been  a-'^ 
illusion  ?     Let  Him  show  them  '  a  sign,'  ^  and  let  that  sign  oon^^® 
direct  from  heaven ! 

Two  striking  instances  from  fiabbinic  literature  will  show, 
this  demand  of  the  Pharisees  was  in  accordance  with  their  notioi 
and  practice.     We  read  that,  when  a  certain  Kabbi  was  asked  by 
disciples  about  the  time  of  Messiah's  Coming,  he  replied:  *I 
afraid  that  you  will  also  ask  me  for  a  sign.'     When  they  promif 

*  Seppf  ap.  Biittger,  Topogr.  Lex.  zu      analogous  instances,  be  T\\H  COtk)^ 
Fl.  Josephns,  p.  240.  not  p^D  {Siman),  as  Wiinsote  sngg 

.u    ^i^'fjl  f '°*^  u-^*  ^JT''^  T      e^<^  ^^o^Kh  the  wonl  is  formed  from 
the  chief  dep6t  for  salting  the  fish  for      q^^       %       ^^^  ^   Rabbinic*. 

export,  the  disciples  nuiy  have  had  some      g^ems  to  me  to  have  a  different  riiade 
connections  with  the  place.  mcanine  ««"«' 

'  The  word  here  used  would,  to  jadge  by  ^' 
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they  would  not  do  so,  he  told  them  that  the  gate  of  Borne  would  fall     chap. 
and  be  rebuilt,  and  fall  again,  when  there  would  not  be  time  to     xxxvi 
testore  it,  ere  the  Son  of  David  came.     On  this  they  pressed  him,         ^ 
despite  his  remonstrance,  for  *  a  sign,'  when  this  was  given  them — 
that  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  were  turned 
into  blood.*  *     Again,  as  regards  *  a  sign  from  heaven,'  it  is  said  that  [^^J^u^** 
the  Rabbi  Elieser,  when  his  teaching  was  challenged,  successively 
'appealed  to  certain  *  signs.'    First,  a  locust-tree  moved  at  his  bid- 
diBg  one  hundred,  or,  according  to  some,  four  hundred  cubits.     Next, 
the  channels   of  water  were  made  to   flow   backwards ;  then  the 
^8  of  the  Academy  leaned  forward,  and  were  only  arrested  at  the 
bidding  of  another  Eabbi.     Lastly,  Elieser  exclaimed  :  *  If  the  Law 
^  M I  teach,  let  it  be  proved  from  heaven ! '  when  a  voice  fell  from 
*e  sky  (the  Bath  Kol)  :  *  What  have  ye  to  do  with  Rabbi  Elieser, 
for  the  Halachah  is  as  he  teaches  ? ' ^  w^mi^ 

It  was,  therefore,  no  strange  thing,  when  the  Pharisees  asked  of  ^™  ^^\ 

Jesng^a  sign  from  heaven,'  to  attest  His  claims  and  teaching.     The 

^J^er  which  He  gave  was  among  the  most  solemil  which  the  leaders 

-of  larael  could  have  heard,  and  He  spake  it  in  deep  sorrow  of  spirit.*^  yui'i^a*'^ 

Tkej  had  asked  Him  virtually  for  some  sign  of  His  Messiahship ; 

wme  striking  vindication  from  heaven  of  His  claims.     It  would  be 

given  them  only  too  soon.     We  have  already  seen,*  that  there  was  a 

Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom — a  vindication  of  His  kingly  claim 

before  His  apostate  rebellious  subjects,  when  they  who  would  not  have 

^  to  reign  over  them,  but  betrayed  and  crucified  Him,  would  have 

w^eir  commonwealth  and  city,  their  polity  and  Temple,  destroyed. 

%  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary  were 

"^he  words  on  the  Cross  to  be  read  again.     God  would  vindicate  His 

^Ws  by  laying  low  the  pride  of  their  rebellion.     The  burning  of 

^^ernsalem  was  God's  answer  to  the  Jews'  cry,  '  Away  with  Him — we 

*^ve  no  king  but  Caesar ; '  the  thousands  of  crosses  on  which  the 

Lilians  hanged  their  captives,  the  terrible  counterpart  of  the  Cross 

<^^  Golgotha. 

It  was  to  this,  that  Jesus  referred  in  His  reply  to  the  Pharisees 
^d  *  Sadducean '  Herodians.  How  strange  !  Men  could  discern  by  the 
"Appearance  of  the  sky  whether  the  day  would  be  fair  or  stormy.^ 

*  However,  this  (and,  for  tliat  matter,  St.  Matt  xvi.  2,  beginning  *  When  it  is 

jjjnext  Haggadah  also)  may  have  been  evening,'  to  the  end  of  ver.  3,  most  critics 

'Vtt«Dd«d  to  be  taken  in  an  alli^ric  or  are  agreed  that  they  should  be  retained, 

t'fi^lic  sense,  though  there  is  no  hint  But  the  words  in  italics  in  vv.  2  and  3 

&*«n  to  that  effect.  should  be  left  out,  so  as  to  mark  excla- 

'  See  ch.  xxvii.  voL  i.  p.  647.  mat  ions. 

'  Ahhongh  some  of  the  best  2^188.  omit 
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And  yet,  when  all  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm,  that,  would 
destroy  their  city  and  people,  were  clearly  visible,  they,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  failed  to  perceive  them  !     Israel  asked  for  '  a  sign ' !     No 
sign  should  be  given  the  doomed  land  and  city  other  than  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Nineveh :  '  the  sign  of  Jonah.' '     The  only  sign 
Nineveh  was  Jonah's  solemn  warning  of  near  judgment,  and  his 
to  repentance — and  the  only  sign  now,  or  rather  '  unto  this  geneiatic 
no  sign,"  was  the  warning  cry  of  judgment  and  the  loving  call  tr-  -^ 
repentance.**  I 

It  was  but  a  natural,  almost  necessary,  sequence,  that  '  He  lekna 
them  and  departed.'     Once  more  the  ship,  which  bore  Him  and  HS^ 
disciples,  spread  its  sails  towards  the  coast  of  Bethsaida-Julias.     IKTAt 
was  on  Hia  way  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  land,  to  Ciesarea  Philippwi, 
in  pursuit  of  His  purpose  to  delay  the  final  conflict.     For  the  gr&^t 
crisis  must  begin,  as  it  would  end,  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  Fea»"t; 
it  would  begin  at  the  Feast  of  Taberuacles,''  and  it  would  end  at  tlie 
foUowiug  Passover.  But  by  the  way,  the  disciples  themselves  showed 
how  little  even  they,  who  had  so  long  and  closely  followed  Christ,  iind^sr- 
stood  His  teaching,  and  how  prone  to  misapprehension  their  si)irit«iai 
dulness  rendered  them.    Yet  it  was  not  so  gross  and  altogether  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  common  reading  of  what.  hai>pened  would  impl>'« 
"When  the  I^ord  touched  the  other  shore.  His  raind  and  heart 
were  still  full  of  the  scene  from  wluch  He  had  lately  jmssed.     Fof 
truly,  on  this  demand  for  a  sign  did  the  future  of  Israel  seem  t^ 
hang.     Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuou-i  to  suppose,  that  the  joume^ 
across  the  Lake  had  been  made  in  silence  on  His  part,  so  deeply 
were  mind  and  heart  engrossed  with  the  fate  of  His  own  royal  city-- 
And  now,  when  they  landed,  they  carried  ashore  the  empty  provision-"^ 
baskets  ;  for,  as,  with  his  usual  attention  to  details,  St.  Mark  notes^^ 
they  had  only  brought  one  loaf  of  bread  with  them.     In  fact,  in  thv^ 
excitement    and   hiury   '  they   forgot   to   take   bread '  with   them. 
V-Tiether  or  not  something  connected  with  this  arrested  the  attention 
of  Christ,  He  at  last  broke  the  silence,  speaking  that  which  was  so- 
much  on  his  mind.   He  warned  them,  as  greatly  they  needed  it,  of  the 
leaven  with  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had,  each  in  their  own 
manner,  leavened,  and  so  corrupted,*  the  holy  bread  of  Scriptur&- 
tnith.     The  disciples,  aware  that  in  their  hurry  and  excitement  they 


'  So  according-  to  the  best  reading. 

■  The  (tgnrativo  mcamng:  of  lenven,  as 
that  which  morally  corruplg,  WM  familar 
to  the  JewB.  Thos  the  word  "nttE' 
(Seor)  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  'moral 


leaven '  hindering  the  good  in  Lvu. 
IT  a.  while  the  verb  yon  (r^wrej't*  7 
become  lenvened,'  is  ostd  lo  indicaM  ' 
moral    deicrioiHtion  in   Iloah  haSh.  3  i. 
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Wl  forgotten  bread,  misunderstood  these  words  of  Christ — although     chap. 
Bat.  in  the  utterly  unaccountable  manner  which  commentators  gene-     xxxvi 
rally  suppose :   as  implying   *  a  caution   against  procuring  bread 
from  His  enemies.'     It  is  well-nigh  impossible,  that  the  disciples 
coiald  have  understood  the  warning  of  Christ  as  meaning  any  such 
thing — even  irrespective  of  the  consideration,  that  a  prohibition  to 
^^y  bread    from   either  the   Pharisees   or   Sadducees   would  have 
involved  an  impossibility.     The  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples 
^^as,  if  unwarrantable,  at,  least  rational.     They  thought  the  words  of 
Clxrist  implied,  that  in  His  view  they  had  not  forgotten  to  bring 
bread,  but  purposely  omitted  to  do  so,  in  order,  like  the  Pharisees 
^^€X  Sadducees,  to  ^  seek  of  Him  a  sign  '  of  His  Divine  Messiahship — 
^^y,  to  oblige  Him  to  show  such — that  of  miraculous  provision  in 
tti^ir  want.     The  mere  suspicion  showed  what  was  in  their  minds, 
^*^<J  pointed  to  their  danger.     This  explains  how,  in  His  reply,  Jesus 
r^X^roved  them,  not  for  utter  want  of  discernment,  but  only  for  *  little 
'^^it.h.'    It  was  their  lack  of  faith — the  very  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
^xx^  Sadducees — which  had  suggested  such  a  thought.     Again,  if  the 
^^xperience  of  the  past — their  own  twice-repeated  question,  and  the 
px'actical  answer  which  it  had  received  in  the  miraculous  provision  of 
ttot  only  enough,  but  to  spare — had  taught  them  anything,  it  should 
Ita-^e  been  to  believe,  that  the  needful  provision  of  their  wants  by 
Clxrist  was  not  *  a  sign,'  such  as  the  Pharisees  had  asked,  but  what 
fetith  might  ever  expect  from  Christ,  when  following  after,  or  waiting 
Tii>on,  Him.     Then  understood  they  truly,  that  it  was  not  of  the 
leiaven  of  bread  that  He  had  bidden  them  beware — ^that  His  mys- 
terious words  bore  no  reference  to  bread,  nor  to  their  omitting  to  bring 
it.   for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  sign  from  Him,  but  pointed  to  the 
far  more  real  danger  of  *  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,' 
^hich  had  underlain  the  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 

Here,  as  always,  Christ  rather  suggests  than  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  His  meaning.  And  this  is  the  law  of  His  Teaching.  Our 
Modern  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  also,  too  often  ask  of  Him  a  sign 
^m  heaven  in  evidence  of  His  claims.  And  we  also  too  often  mis- 
^derstand  His  warning  to  us  concerning  their  leaven.  Seeing  the 
scanty  store  in  our  basket,  our  little  faith  is  busy  with  thoughts 
^bout  possible  signs  in  multiplying  the  one  loaf  which  we  have,  for- 
?6tful  that,  where  Christ  is,  faith  may  ever  expect  all  that  is  needful^ 
^d  that  our  care  should  only  be  in  regard  to  the  teaching  which 
^ht  leaven  and  corrupt  that  on  which  our  souls  are  fed. 


'i-  v^T   :f  77;an-7::}yratiox. 


.  V    \ 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

^  \.  Licao.N— THE  GREAT  COMMISSION — THE  GREAT  lySTRUCTIOH- 
.Uli   ■.aUi.\r    IKMPTATIOX — THE   r;REAT   DECISIOX. 

N,.  ^**.L.  \vi.  \t-:i8  :  St.  Mark  viii.  27— ix.  1 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  lS-27.) 

.    ..   v.*    KA^ai  'u  Uleutifying  the  little  bay — Dalmanutha — withtfci.e 

.>.\s.*AnW  .'t  'l:u*ichik*a,  yet  another  link  of  strange  coincident::? ^ 

s.^vv^:^    »^-    luojActio  ^-aming  sjxiken  there  with  its  fulfilmei 

vNxs.    '^wluuu4Uiha  our   Lord   i>assed  across    the  Lake   to 

"ii-.v  ;.*•     S'*v»«i  i.Vsart*a  Philippi  did  Vesj>asian  pass  through 

V  *tXM.\Vt%s  N^hcu  the  town  and  people  were  destroyed,  and  tli^ 
V  H    *'^-'  ?u^Aii\\*«i  rtxldened  the  Lake,  and  their  bodies  chok^?^ 


,^,Li*,     ^^cu  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  last  Jewish  war, 
v»^.ix>  N\*i*^^  ^^'*'  ^**^^  ^^  sickening  as  that  of  the  wild  stand 
k\  .s.Vvv«>  >,^*stt\^  ^ith  the  butchery  of  6,500  on  land  and  sea,  a 
^  \    .>,,-  \^U*  Ut^ohery  by  which  they,  to  whom  mercy  had  beer:''  • 

*  w  C  ^v^v  Iui'^hI  iw*^  ^^^  circus  at  Tiberias,  when  the  weak  an(^ 
v'  -s^  \Nx»^  uumlvr  of  about  1,200,  were  slaughtered,  and  the  resfc^ 
'  yAv^.^^xN  s^f  iliMOO— sold  into  slavery.* »  Well  might  He,  )^Tio 
X  \H^y^  M^nJ  ft^^vtold  that  terrible  end,  standing  on  that  spot,  deeply 
w  ^^  ^i^^i^  j|5i  Uo  si^Jike  to  them  who  asked  'a  sign,'  and  yet  saw 
'^^^  v^h^t  ^'N^'^^  onlinary  discernment  might  have  perceived  of  the 
Inn^  .^ux«  U^worius  i*ky  overhead. 

VV\«\  l>almanutha,  across  the  Lake,  then  by  the  plain  where  so 

I     xjv  t  ho  •^•iHH)  had  been  fed,  and  near  to  Bethsaida,  would  the 

I   \f  Ohrist  and  His  disciples  lead  to  the  capital  of  the  Tetrarch 

V\  \\\K  tho   ancient  Paneas,   or,   as   it  was   then   called,   Caesarea 

rhilippi   the  modem  Banias.     Two  days' journey  would  accomplish 

(I  *  whole  distance.     There  would  be  no  need  of  taking  the  route 

usually  followed,  by  Safed.    Straight  northwards  from  the  Lake 

f  Galilee    a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  leads  the  road  to  the 

I  Tf  it.  were  for  no  other  reason  than      Galileans,  Josephvs,  tells  this  story,  he 
nde  in  which  the  ex-general  of  the      would  deserve  our  execration. 


TO  C/ESAHEA  PHIUPPI. 

uppermost  Jordan-Lake,  that  now  called  HuUK,  the  anciest  Merom.' 
*"  We  ascend  from  the  shores  of  Genneaaret,  we  have  a  receding 
^e-w  of  the  whole  I^e  aad  the  Jordan-valley  beyond.  Before  us 
''ise  hills ;  over  them,  to  the  west,  are  the  heights  of  Safed ;  beyond 
them  swells  the  undulating  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of  Anti- 
Libanus ;  fer  off  is  Hennon,  with  its  twin  snow-clad  heads  (•  the 
Uermons  '),*  and,  in  the  dim  &r  background,  majestic  Lebanon.  It  * 
'^  scarcely  likely,  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  skirted  the  almost 
unpenetrable  marsh  and  jungle  by  I^ke  Merom.  It  was  there,  that 
Joshua  had  fought  the  last  and  decisive  battle  against  Jabin  and  his 
wnfederates,  by  which  Northern  Palestine  was  gained  to  Israel."  We  » 
tarn  north  of  the  Lake,  and  west  to  Kedes,  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of 
tW  Bible,  the  home  of  Barak.  We  have  now  passed  ii-om  the  lime- 
stone of  Central  Palestine  into  the  dark  basalt  formation.  How 
splendidly  that  ancient  Priest-City  of  Befuge  lay !  In  the  rich 
heritage  of  Naphtali,"  Kedesh  was  one  of  the  fairest  spots.  As  we  ' 
climb  the  steep  hill  above  the  marshes  of  Merom,  we  have  before  ue 
one  rf  the  richest  plains  of  about  two  thousand  acres.  We  next 
pasa  through  olive-groves  and  up  a  gentle  slope.  On  a  knoll  before 
**,  at  the  foot  of  which  gushes  a  copious  spring,  lies  the  ancient 
Kedesh. 

The  scenery  is  very  similar,  as  we  travel  on   towards   Ciesarea 

"bjlippi.     About  an  hour  and  a  half  farther,  we  strike  the  ancient 

^Qian  road.   We  are  now  amidst  vines  and  mulberry- trees.    Passing 

^*'ough  a  narrow  rich  valley,  we  ascend  through  a  rocky  wildemess 

°'   bills,  where  the  woodbine  luxuriantly  trails  around  the  plane- 

''^s.     On  the  height  there  is  a  glorious  view  back  to  Lake  Merom 

^d  the  Jordan-valley ;  forward,  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon ;  east, 

^    height  on  height,  and  west,  to  peaks  now  only  crowned  with 

^*in9.    We  still  continue  along  the  height,  then  descend  a  steep 

*ope,  leaving,  on  our  left,  the  ancient  Abel  Beth  Maachah,^  the  ' 

Modern  AbU.     Another  hour,  and  we  are  in  a  plain  where  all  the 

^Ungs  of  the  Jordan  unite.     The  view  from  here  is  splendid,  and 

'■Oe  soil  most  rich,  the  wheat  crops  being  quite  ripe  in  the  beginning 

'if  May.     Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  bright 

"W  waters  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  of  the  Hasbany,  which,  under  a 

'tery  wilderness  of  oleanders,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  wild  rose,  rcsh 

^BWng  huge  boulders,  between  walls  of  basalt.     We  leave  aside,  at 

'  Fot  tbe  geographical  details  I  moBt 
I  fv  to  the  woTka  of  Stanley  and  Trii- 
L       '^ndlo.BadejIar'tPalastitia.    Ibave 
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BOOK  a  distance  of  about  half  an  hour  to  the  east,  the  ancient  Dan  (thi 
modem  Tel  1-Kady),  even  more  glorious  in  its  beauty  and  richness  thai 
what  we  have  passed.  Dan  lies  on  a  hill  above  the  plain.  On  th^»  ^ 
western  aide  of  it ,  under  overhanging  masses  of  oleander  and  other  trees^^^j 
and  amidst  masses  of  basalt  boulders,  rise  what  are  called  '  the  lowe^^aef  j 
Bjirings '  of  Jordan,  issuing  as  a  stream  from  a  basin  sixty  paces  wid^^  _(■  j 
and  from  a  smaller  source  close  by.  The  '  lower  springs '  supply  tl^rzAe 
largest  proportion  of  what  forme  the  Jordan.  And  from  Dan  oliv^  — e 
groves  and  oak-glades  slope  up  to  Banias,  or  Cffisarea  Pbilippi. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi  (1,147  feet  abo"     ^e 
the  sea)  is,  indeed,  magnilicent.     Nesthng  between  three  valleys  ^m^o 
a  terrace  in  the  angle  of  Hermon,  it  is  almost  shut  out  from  view  "MDy 
cliffs  and  woods.     '  Everywhere  there  is  a  wild  medley  of  cascad^sa^ 
mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  dashing  torrents,  festoons  of  vines,  bubblizi^ 
fountains,  reeds,  and  ruins,  and   the  mingled  music  of  birds  and 
waters.''     The  vegetation  and  fertility  all  around  are  estraordinaiy- 
The  modem  village  of  Banias  is  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fortific*- 
tious,  and  the   ruins  show  that   it  must  anciently  have  extendci 
far  southwards.     But   the  most   remarkable   points   remain  to  b» 
described.     The  western  side  of  a  steej)  mountain,  crowned  by  tlie 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  forms  an  abrupt  rock-wall.     Here,  from 
out  an   immense   cavern,  bursts   a   river.      These  are  '  the  upper 
sources '  of  the  Jordan.     This  cave,  an  ancient  heathen  sanctuary  of 
Pan,  gave  its  earhest  name  of  Paneas  to  the  town.     Here  Herod, 
when  receiving  the  tetrarchy  from  Augustus,  built  a  temple  in  his 
honoiu*.    On  the  rocky  wall  close  hy,  votive  niches  may  still  be  traced, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  Greek  inscription, '  Priest  of  Pan.'     When 
Herod's  son,  Philip,  received  the  tetrarchy,  he  enlarged  and  greatly 
beautified  the  ancient  Paneas,  and  called  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,^ 
Ctesarea  Philippi.    The  castle-mount  (about  1,000  feet  above  Paneas), 
takes  nearly  an  hour  to  ascend,  and  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  flank  of  Mount  Hermon.      The  castle  itself  (about  two 
miles  from  Bauiaa)  is  one  of  the  best  preser\'ed  ruins,  its  immense 
bevelled  structure  resembling  the  ancient  forts  of  Jerusalem,  and 
showing  its  age.     It  followed  the  irregularities  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  about  1,000  feet  iong  by  200  wide.     The  eastern  and  higher 
I)art  formed,  as  in  Machferus,  a  citadel  within  the  castle.     In  samt 
parts  the  rock  rises  higher  than  the  walls.     The  views,  sheer  down 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain,  into  the  valleys  and  fiir  away, 
are  magnificent. 

'  Triitrain,  Land  o[  Israel,  p.  E 


REVIEW  OF  WHAT  LED  UP  TO  PETER'S  CONFESSION.  76 

It  eeems  worth  while,  even  at  auoh  length,  to  deBcribe  the  scenery     chap. 
Bloxig  this  joomej,  and  the  look  and  situation  of  Csesarea,  when  we    xxxvn 
recall  the  importance  of  the  events  enacted  there,  or  in  the  imme-         •      ' 
diate  neighbourliood.    It  was  into  this  chiefly  Gentile  district,  that  the 
Iiord  now  withdrew  with  His  disciples  after  that  last  and  decisive  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees.    It  was  here  that,  as  His  question,  like  Moses' 
"od,  stmck  their  hearts,  there  leaped  from  the  lips  of  Peter  the  living, 
life-spreading  waters  of  his  confession.     It  may  have  been,  that  this 
lock-wall   below  the  castle,  from   under  which   sprang  Jordan,  or 
'he  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  supplied  the  material  suggestion 
for  Christ's  words :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
-"'ly  Church."     In  Ctesarea,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,'  did  the 
I'Ord  spend,  with  His  disciples,  six  days  after  this  confession ;  and 
''©re,  close  by,  on  one  of  the  heights  of  snowy  Hermon,  was  the 
*^iie  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  light  of  which  shone  for  ever  into 
iat^  hearts  of  the  disciples  on  their  dark  and  tangled  path;*  nay,  *sP(t.Li9 
'^a*-  beyond  that — beyond  life  and  death — beyond  the  grave  and  the 
judgment,  to  the  perfect  brightness  of  the  Resurrection-day. 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  nothing  strange  in  it,  but  all  most 
w^se  and  most  gracious,  that  such  events  should  have  taken  place 
fe»*  away  from  Galilee  and  Israel,  in  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
»badows  of  Hermon,  and  even  amongst  a  chiefly  Gentile  population. 
^ot  in  Judfea,  nor  even  in  Galilee — but  far  away  from  the  Temple, 
*he  Synagogue,  the  Priests,  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  was  the  first  con- 
i&ssion  of  the  Church  made,  and  on  this  confession  its  first  founda- 
tions laid.     Even  this  spoke  of  near  judgment  and  doom  to  what 
'^axi  once  been  God's  chosen  congregation.     And  all  that  happened, 
'bongh  Divinely  shaped  as  regards  the  end,  followed  in  a  natural 
^'id  orderly  succession  of  events.     Let  us  briefly  recall  the  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  previous  chapters  have  been  described  in  detail. 
It  had  been  needful  to  leave  Capernaum.    The  Galilean  Ministry 
'*'  tie  Christ  was  ended,  and,  alike  the  active  jwrsecutions  of  the 
^^oariseea  from  Jerusalem,  the   inquiries  of  Herod,  whose   hands, 
attained  with  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  were  tremblingly  searching 
for  hig  greater  Successor,  and  the  growing  indecision  and  unfitness 
^  the  people— as  well  as  the  state  of  the  disciples— pointed  to  the 
"ttd  for  leaving  Galilee.    Then  followed  '  the  T,ast  Supper '  to  Israel 
wi  tie  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret,  when  they  would  have 

SoStaiiley.withhiBiimialcharmof  Ian-  infer,  that  the  wofiIb  of  Peter's  confes- 

Enge,  thongh  topograpliicall;  not  qaite  sion  were  spoken  in  Ciesarea  itself.   The 

"^VOy  (Sinai  and  Faleaiine,  p.  395).  place  might  tiave  been  in  view  oi  in  the 

HoOung  in  the  above  obliges  na  to  memoiy. 
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BOOK      made  Him  a  King.     He  must  now  withdraw  quite  away,  out  of  the 
in       boundaries  of  Israel.     Then  came  that  miraculous  night-journey,  the 
'      *         brief  Sabbath-stay  at  Capernaum  by  the  way,  the  journey  through 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  territory,  and  round  to  the  Decapolis,  the  teach- 
ing and  healing  there,  the  gathering  of  the  multitude  to  Him,  to- 
gether with  that  *  Supper,'  which  closed  His  Ministry  there — and, 
finally,  the  withdrawal  to  Tarichaea,  where  His  Apostles,  as  fishermen 
of  the  Lake,  may  have  had  business-connections,  since  the  place  was 
the  great  central  depot  for  selling  and  preparing  the  fish  for  export. 
In  that  distant  and  obscure  comer,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  had  that  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
occurred,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Israel,  and  in  their  place  substi- 
tuted the  Gentiles  as  citizens  of  the  Kingdom.     And,  in  this  respect 
also,  it  is  most  significant,  that  the  confession  of  the  Church  took 
place  in  territory  chiefly  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  and  the  Transfigtira-' 
tion  on  Mount  Hermon.     That  crisis  was  the  public  challenge  of  th 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  that  Jesus  should  legitimate  His  daimc 
to  the  Messiahship  by  a  sign  from  heaven.     It  is  not  too  much 
assert,  that  neither  His  questioners,  nor  even  His  disciples,  xmdi 
stood  the  answer  of  Jesus,  nor  perceived  the  meaning  of  His  *  sign- 
To  the  Pharisees  Jesus  would  seem  to  have  been  defeated,  and 
stand  self-convicted  of  having  made  Divine  claims  which,  when  cl 
lengcd,  He  could  not  substantiate.    He  had  hitherto  elected  (as  the] 
who  understood  not  His  teaching,  would  judge)  to  prove  Himself  tl^  e 
Messiah  by  the  miracles  which  He  had  wrought — and  now,  wh^'tt 
met  on  His  own  ground,  He  had  publicly  declined,  or  at  least  evs 
the   challenge.     He   had   conspicuously — almost   self-confessedly- 
failed  !     At  least,  so  it  would  ai)pear  to  those  who  could  not 
stand  His  reply  and  *  sign.'     We  note  that  a  similar  final  challenj 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  High-Priest,  when  he  adjured  Hirr — ^ 
to  say,  whether  He  was  what  He  claimed.     His  answer  then  was 
assertion — not  a  x)roof ;  and,  unsupported  as  it  seemed,  His  questions 
would  only  regard  it  as  blasphemy. 

But  what  of  the  disciples,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  would  probabi  ^*^v 
understand  *  the  sign '  of  Christ  little  better  than  the  Pharisr**^^  *' 
That  what  might  seem  Christ's  failure,  in  not  daring  to  meet 
challenge  of  His  questioners,  must  have  left  some  impression 
them,  is  not  only  natural,  but  appears  even  from  Christ's  warning 
the  leaven — that  is,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducee^^'* 
Indeed,  that  this  unmet  challenge  and  virtual  defeat  of  Jesus  d^^ 
2nake  lasting   and  deepest  impression  in  His  disfavour,  is  evideCB^ 
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-^rom  the  later  challenge  of  His  own  relatiYes  to  go  and  meet  the     chap. 
ZTharisees  at   headqimrters  in  Judaea,  and  to  show  openly,  if  He    xxxvn 
•^Dould,  by  His  works,  that  He  was  the  Messiah/     All  the  more  •stjotm 
^remarkable  appears  ChriBt's  dealing  with  His  discipteB,  His  demand 
on,  and  training  of  their  faith.    It  must  be  remembered,  that  His  last 
*  hard  *  sayings  at  Capernaum  had  led  to  the  defection  of  many,  who 
till  then   had  been  His  disciples."     Undoubtedly  this  had  already  "st-john 
tried  their  &ith,  aa  appears  from  the  question  of  Christ :  '  Will  ye  ramp. 
also  go  away?'"     It  was  this  wise  and  gracious  dealing  with  them —  it'.u 
this  patting  the  one  disappointment  of  doubt,  engendered  by  what  ^*;^'*'" 
they  could  not  understand,  against  their  whole  past  experience  in 
following  Him,  which  enabled  them  to  overcome.     And  it  ia  this 
which  also  enables  us  to  answer  the  doubt,  perhaps  engendered  by  in- 
ability to  understand  seemingly  unintelligible,  hard  sayings  of  Christ, 
snch  as  that  to  the  disciples  about  giving  them  His  Flesh  to  eat,  or 
EiboQt  His  being  the  Living  Bread  from  heaven.     And,  this  altema- 
tiTe  being  put  to  them :  would  they,  could  they,  after  their  expe- 
rience of  Him,  go  away  from  Him,  they  overcame,  as  we  overcome, 
through  what  almost  sounds  like  a  cry  of  despair,  yet  is  a  shout  of 
WctOTy :   *  Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?     Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  h'fe.' 

And  al!  that  followed  only  renewed  and  deepened  the  trial  of 
£titb,  which  had  commenced  at  Capernaum.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
andeTstand  it  when  following  the  progress  of  this  trial  in  him  who, 
It  last,  made  shipwreck  of  his  &ith :  Judas  Iscariot.  Without 
at.t:«mpting  to  gaze  into  the  mysterious  abyss  of  the  Satanic  element 
'Q  lis  apostasy,  we  may  trace  his  course  in  its  psychological  develop- 
nient.  We  must  not  regard  Judas  as  a  monster,  but  as  one  with 
Passions  like  ourselves.  True,  there  was  one  terrible  master-passion 
^^  his  gonl — covetousness  ;  but  that  was  only  the  downward,  lower 
**pect  of  what  seems,  and  to  many  really  is,  that  which  leads  to  the 
■^^gher  and  better — ambition.  It  had  been  thoughts  of  Israel's  King 
^hich  had  first  set  his  imagination  on  fire,  and  brought  him  to  follow 
^be  Messiah.  Gradnally,  increasingly,  came  the  disenchantment. 
^^  was  quite  another  Kingdom,  that  of  Christ ;  quite  another  King- 
*hip  than  what  had  set  Judas  aglow.  This  feeling  was  deepened  aa 
events  proceeded.  His  confidence  must  have  been  terribly  shaken 
•hen  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  What  a  contrast  to  the  time  when 
■iw  vrace  had  bent  the  thousands  of  Israel,  as  trees  in  the  wind !  So 
ftji  had  been  nothing — and  the  Baptist  must  be  written  off,  not  as 
^  bat  as  against,  Christ.     Then  came  the  next  disappointment. 
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BOOK     when  Jesus  would  not  be  made  King.     Why  not — if  He  were  ICing? 
in        And  so  on,  step  by  step,  till  the  final  depth  was  reached,  when  Jesus 

'  '  would  not,  or  could  not — which  was  it  ? — meet  the  public  challenge 
of  the  Pharisees.  We  take  it,  that  it  was  then  that  the  leaven  per? 
yaded  and  leavened  Judas  in  heart  and  soul. 

We  repeat  it,  that  what  so,  and  for  ever,  penetrated  Judas,  left 
not  (as  Christ's  warning  shows)  the  others  wholly  imaffected.  The 
very  presence  of  Judas  with  them  must  have  had  its  influence.  And 
how  did  Christ  deal  with  it  ?  There  was,  first,  the  silent  sail  across 
the  Lake,  and  then  the  warning  which  put  them  on  their  guard,  lest 
the  little  leaven  should  corrupt  the  bread  of  the  Sanctuary,  on  which 
they  had  learned  to  live.  The  Littleness  of  their  faith  must  be 
corrected  ;  it  must  grow  and  become  strong.     And  so  we  can  under- 

•  st  Luke  stand  what  follows.  It  was  after  solitary  prayer — no  doubt  for  them* — 
that,  with  reference  to  the  challenge  of  the  Pharisees,  *  the  leaven  '* 
that  threatened  them,  He  now  gathered  up  all  their  experience  of  thea 
past  by  putting  to  them  the  question,  what  men,  the  people  who  hadi 
watched  His  works  and  heard  His  words,  regarded  Him  as  being.. 
Even  on  them  some  conviction  had  been  wrought  by  their  observance 
of  Him.  It  marked  Him  out  (as  the  disciples  said)  as  different 
all  around,  nay,  from  all  ordinary  men :  like  the  Baptist,  or 
or  as  if  He  were  one  of  the  old  prophets  alive  again.  But,  if  even  th  -^ 
multitude  had  gathered  such  knowledge  of  Him,  what  was  theS- 
experience,  who  had  always  been  with  Him?  Answered  he,  wl^< 
most  truly  represented  the  Church,  because  with  the  most  advanc^^ 
experience  of  the  three  most  intimate  disciples  he  combined  tlm-« 
utmost  boldness  of  confession :  *  Thou  art  the  Christ ! ' 

And  so  in  part  was  this  *  leaven  '  of  the  Pharisees  purged !  Y^s 
not  wholly.  For  then  it  was,  that  Christ  spake  to  them  of 
sufferings  and  death,  and  that  the  resistance  of  Peter  showed  h< 
deeply  that  leaven  had  penetrated.  And  then  followed  the 
contrast  presented  by  Christ,  between  minding  the  things  of 
and  those  of  God,  with  the  warning  which  it  implied,  and  tl 
monition  as  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  contempt^ 
the  absolute  call  to  do  so,  as  addressed  to  those  who  would  be 
disciples.  Here,  then,  the  contest  about  *  the  sign,'  or  rather 
challenge  about  the  Messiahship,  was  carried  from  the  mental  in  ^ 
the  moral  sphere,  and  so  decided.  Six  days  more  of  quiet  waitii:::^ 
and  growth  of  faith,  and  it  was  met,  rewarded,  crowned,  and  perfect^^ 
by  the  sight  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  yet,  even  so,  perceiv^^ 
only  as  through  the  heaviness  of  sleep. 


'  WHOM  DO  MEN  SAY  THAT  I  AM  ?  ' 

Thus  fer  for  the  general  arrangement  of  these  events. 

lov  be  prepared  better  to  understand  the  details.     It  1 

not  for  personal  reasons,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  impression  made 

even  on  the  popular  mind,  to  correct  its  defects,  and  to  raise  the 

minds  of  the  Apostles  to  &r  higher  thoughts,  that  He  asked  them 

aboQt  the  opinions  of  men  concsming  Himself.     Their  diSerence 

proved  not  only  their  incompetence  to  form  a  right  view,  but  also 

tow  many-sided  Christ's  teaching  must  have  been.   We  are  probably 

correct  in  supposing,  that  popular  opinion  did  not  point  to  Christ  as 

literally  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  other  prophets 

who  bad  long  been  dead.     For,  although  the  literal  reappearance  of 

Elijah,  and  probably  also  of  Jeremiah,'  was  expected,  the  Pharisees 

^  not  teach,  nor  the  Jews  believe  in,  a  transmigration  of  souls. 

Beiideg,  no  one  looked  for  the  return  of  any  of  the  other  old  prophets, 

■M  oould  any  one  have  seriously  imagined,  that  Jesus  was,  literally, 

John  the  Baptist,  since  all  knew  them  to  have  been  contemporaries.' 

Bather  would  it  mean,  that  some  saw  in  Him  the  continuation  of 

the  work  of  John,  as  heralding  and  preparing  the  way  of  the  Messiah, 

.  or,iftheydidnotbelievein  John,  of  that  of  Elijah  ;  while  to  others  He 

seemed  a  second  Jeremiah,  denouncing  woe  on  Israel,*  and  calling  to 

•srdy  repentance ;  or  else  one  of  those  old  prophets,  who  had  spoken 

stlierof  the  near  judgment  or  of  the  coming  glory.     But,  however 

tliey  differed,  in  this  ail  agreed,  that  they  regarded  Him  not  as  an 

oniiDuy  man  or  teacher,  but  His  Mission  as  straight  from  heaven ; 

*>id,  alas,  in  this  also,  that  they  did  Tiot  view  Him  as  the  Messiah. 

Thm  far,  then,  there  was  already  retrogression  in  popular  opinion, 

vA  thus  &r  had  the  Pharisees  already  succeeded. 

There  is  a  significant  emphasis  in  the  words,  with  which  Jesus 

'  IcoDfcM,  however,  to  strong  donbts 
"n  Uiii  point.  L^;enda  of  the  biding 
cllbe  tkbemade,  ark,  and  altar  of  in- 
<«W  OD  Mount  Nebo  by  Jeremiah  were, 
iodetd,  combined  with  an  expectation 
'lul  then  precioos  possessions  would  be 
TWoifd  in  Ueiaianic  times  (2  Mace.  ii. 
1-7),  but  it  ia  expressly  added  in  ver.  B, 
Itot  '  the  Lord '  Himself,  and  not  the 
tnpltM,  would  show  their  phice  of  con- 
w^nient.  I  cannot  understand  Dean 
Aniftrv't  statement  to  the  contrary,  nor 
^i  imiitence,  that  the  Pharisees  taoght, 
«  tile  Jews  beliered  in,  the  doctrine 
<rf  tie  transmigration  of  Bonls.  The 
■frtika  ■ymn  to  have  arisen  from  a 
id^iincbennoii  of  what  Joaephiu  said, 
«■  Ins  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
'  ne   Iluiiaeea,    Saddnceee,    and    Kb- 


senes.'  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
reappearance  of  Jeremiah,  along  with 
Elijah,  to  restore  (he  ark,  &c,  ia  in 
Jmj/jmiii  ben  Oorum  (lib.  i.  c.  21),  bat 
here  also  only  in  the  Cod.  Mututer.,  not 
in  that  used  by  Brcithavpt.  The  age  of 
the  works  of  Jotippon  is  in  dispute ;  pro- 
bably we  may  date  it  from  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era.  The  only  other 
testimony  about  the  reappearance  of 
Jeremiah  is  1  Esd.  (2  Esd.)  ii.  18.  But 
the  book  is  post-Chri.itian,  and,  in  that 
section  especially,  evidently  borrows  from 
the  ChriEtian  Scriptures. 

'  On  the  vagne  fears  of  Herod,  see  vol. 
i,  p.  875. 

■  A  vision  of  Jeremiah  in  adream  was 
supposed  to  betoken  chastisements  (Ber. 
67  b,  line  S  from  top). 
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turned  from  the  opinion  of '  the  multitudes '  to  elicit  the  &ith  of  tliMi^ 
disciples  :  '  But  you,  whom  do  you  say  that  I  am  ? '     It  is  the  mor  — - 
marked,  as  the  former  question  was  equally  emphasised  by  the  vse  t — -; 
the  article  (in  the  original) :  '  Who  do  the  men  say  that  I  am  ? '    T  ~~~\ 
that  moment  it  leaped,  by  the  power  of  God,  to  the  lipa  of  Petet^aa 
'  Thou  art  the  Obriat  (the  Messiah),  the  Son  of  the  Living  Gor^  ^ 
St.  Chrysostom  has  beautifully  designated  Pet^?r  as  'the  month       4 
the  Apostles ' — and  we  recall,  iu  this  connection,  the  words  of  St.  P^..  -b| 
as  casting  light  on  the  representative  character  of  Peter's  confessii^mi 
as  that  of  the  Church,  and  hence  on  the  meaning  of  Christ's  rep"Ij, ! 
and  its  equally  representative  application :  '  With  the  mouth  can-  i 
'   fession  is  made  unto  salvation.' '     The  words  of  the  confession  are    , 
given  somewhat  differently  by   the  three  Evangelists.     From  our 
standpoint,  the  briefest  form  (that  of  St.  Mark):   'Thou  art  tie     '| 
Christ,'  means  quite  as  much  as  the  fullest  (that  of  St.  Matthew)  r 
'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,'     We  can  thus 
imderstand,  how  the  latter  might  be  truthfully  adopted,  and,  indeed, 
would  be  the  most  truthful,  accurate,  and  suitable  in  a  Gospel 
primarily  written  for  the  Jews.     And  here  we  notice,  that  the  most     | 
exact  form  of  the  words  seems  that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  :  'The     | 
Christ  of  God.' 

In  saying  this,  so  far  from  weakening,  we  strengthen  the  import 
of  this  glorious  confession.  For,  first,  we  must  keep  in  view,  that  the 
confession :  '  Thou  art  the  Messiah '  is  also  that :  '  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God.'  If,  according  to  the  Gospels,  we  believe  that 
Jesua  wa^  the  true  Messiah,  promised  to  the  fathers — '  the  Klesdah 
of  God' — we  cannot  but  believe  that  He  is  '  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God.'  Scripture  and  reason  equally  jioint  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
premisses.  But,  further,  we  must  \'iew  such  a  confession,  even 
though  made  in  the  power  of  God,  in  its  historical  connection.  The 
words  must  have  been  such  as  Peter  could  have  uttered,  and  the  I, 
disciples  acquiesced  in,  at  the  time.  Moreover,  they  should  mark  ft 
distinct  connection  with,  and  yet  progress  u^ion,  the  past.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  view  here  taken.  The  full  knowledge, 
in  the  sense  of  really  understanding,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God,  came  to  the  disciples  only  after  the  Resurrection.''  Previously  to 
the  confession  of  Peter,  the  ship's  company,  that  had  witnessed  His 
walking  on  the  water,  had  owned :  '  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,' '  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  welt-informed,  believing  Jew 
would  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  '  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,* 
designating  both  His  Office  and  His  Nature — and  these  two  in  their 


'THOU  ART  PETER.' 

ombiuati<Hi.  Again,  Peter  liimfielf  had  made  a  confession  of  Christ, 
hen,  after  His  discourse  at  Capernaum,  so  many  of  His  disciples  had  ^ 
nraaken  Him.  It  had  been  :  '  We  have  believed,  and  know  that  Thou 
tt  the  Holy  One  of  God.'"  The  mere  mention  of  these  voids  ** 
lows  both  their  internal  oonnection  with  those  of  his  last  and 
rowning  confession  :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  G-od,'  and  the  immense 
rogress  made. 

The  more  closely  we  view  it,  the  loftier  appears  the  height  of  this 
mfession.  We  think  of  it  as  an  advance  on  Peter's  past ;  we  think 
fit  in  ita  remembered  contrast  to  the  late  challenge  of  the  Pharisees, 
ad  as  so  soon  following  on  the  felt  danger  of  their  leaven.  And 
e  think  of  it,  also,  in  its  almost  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
ppreciative  opinion  of  the  better  disposed  among  the  people.  In 
be  words  of  this  confession  Peter  has  consciously  reached  the  firm 
Tound  of  Messianic  acknowledgment.  All  else  is  implied  in  this, 
nd  would  follow  from  it.  It  is  the  first  real  confession  of  the 
i!!hnich.  We  can  understand,  how  it  followed  after  solitaiy  prayer 
by  Christ  ^ — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  for  that  very  revelation  by  the  " 
Father,  which  He  afterwards  joyously  recognised  in  the  words  of 
Peter. 

The  reply  of  the  Saviour  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  Its 
mission  by  St.  Mark  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
t.  Peter  himself  had  furnished  the  information.  But  its  absence 
tere  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  '  proves  (as  Beza  remarks),  that 
could  never  have  been  intended  as  the  foundation  of  so  important 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  permanent  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  But 
''en  if  it  were  such,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  supremacy 
evolved  on  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
1  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  nor  is  there  even  solid  evidence  that 
■t.  Prter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  dogmatic  inferences  from 
certain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  being  there- 
ore  utterly  untenable,  we  can,  with  less  fear  of  bias,  examine  their 
'leaning.  The  whole  form  here  is  Hebraistic.  The  '  blessed  art 
'Don '  is  Jewish  in  spirit  and  form ;  the  address,  *  Simon  bar  Jona,' 
t>tovee  that  the  Lord  spake  in  Aramaic.  Indeed,  a  Jewish  Messiah 
'^spending,  in  the  hoiu*  of  His  Messianic  acknowledgment,  in  Greek 
to  Hit  Jewish  confessor,  seems  utterly  incongruous.  Lastly,  the 
^^tpreBsioD  *  flesh  and  blood,'  as  contrasted  with  God,  occurs  not  only 
in  that  Apocryphon  of  strictly  Jewish  authorship,  the  Wisdom  of  the 
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Sonof  Sirach,'and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,''bnt  in  almost  innamerable 
pasEages  in  Jewish  writings,  as  denoting  man  in  opposition  to  God ; 

.,  while  the  revelation  of  such  a  truth  by  'the  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven,'  represents  not  only  both  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching, 
but  is  clothed  in  language  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  {D?03'3C'  W3?). 

Not  less  Jewish  in  form  are  the  succeeding  words  of  Christ : 
'  Thou  art  Peter  {Petros),  and  upon  this  Rock  (Petra)  will  I  build 
my  Church.'  We  notice  in  the  original  the  change  from  the  mas- 
cnline  gender,  '  Peter  '  (Petros),  to  the  feminine, '  Petra '  ('  Rock '), 
which  seems  the  more  significant,  that  both  Pefras  and  Petra  are 
used  in  classical  Greek  for  '  Rock '  or  '  Stone.'  The  change  of  gen- 
der must  therefore  have  some  definite  object.  When  Peter  first 
came  to  Christ,  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him  :  '  Thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  Peter  [a  Rock]'" — the  Aramaic 
word  Cephas  (Cp'.S,  or  np'5)  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Pder,  But 
both  the  Greek  Petros  and  Petra  have  (as  already  stated)  passed  into 
Rabbinic  language.  Thus,  the  name  Peter,  or  rather  Petroa,  is 
Jewish,  and  occurs,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  father  of  a  certain  Rabbi 
(Jose  bar  Petros).''     When  the  ]jord,  therefore,  prophetically  gave 

t  the  name  Cephas,  it  may  have  been  that  by  that  term  He  gave  only 
a  prophetic  interpretation  to  what  had  been  his  previons  name,  Peter 
(onc"!;).  This  seems  the  more  likely,  since,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  it  was  the  practice  in  Galilee  to  have  two  names,'  especially 
when  the  strictly  Jewish  name,  such  as  Simon,  had  no  equivalent 
among  the  Gentiles.'  Again,  the  Greek  word  Petra—Rock — ('  oa 
this  Petra  [Rock]  will  I  build  my  Church  ')  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Rabbinic  language.  It  occurs  twice  in  a  passage,  which  so 
fully  illustrates  the  Jewish  use,  not  only  of  the  word,  but  of  the  whole 
figure,  that  it  deserves  a  place  here.  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  created,  unless  it  had  rested,  as  it  were, 
on  some  solid  foundation  of  piety  and  acceptance  of  God's  Law — in 
other  words,  it  required  a  moral,  before  it  could  receive  a  physical, 
foundation.  Rabbinism  here  contrasts  the  Gentile  world  with  Israel. 
It  is,  so  runs  the  comment,  as  if  n  king  were  going  to  build  a  city. 
One  and  another  site  is  tried  for  a  foundation,  but  in  digging  they 
always  come  upon  water.  At  last  they  come  upon  a  Rock  {PetrOy 
tfioa)'  So,  when  God  was  about  to  build  His  world.  He  could  not 
rear  it  on  the  generation  of  Enos,  nor  on  that  of  the  flood,  who 


'  Sec  the  remnrkson  Matlhew-Levi  in 

I.  i.  ob.  rvii.  p.  GI4  ot  this  Book. 

'  Tbu9,  tor  eiBmple,  Andrew  whs  both 


'hrtpiai  and 'JtlHm  (Anderai)  — 'i 
'brave,'    Afamilv  Anderai  bmentign 
Jer.  Chethab.  S3  a. 


'UPON  THIS  ROCK  WILL  1  BUILD  MT  CHUSCH.' 

lironght  destruction   on  the   world ;    but  *  when   He   beheld   that 
Abraham  would  arise  in  the  future,  He  said:  Behold  I  have  found  a 
Rock  (P^ra,  mm)  to  build  on  it,  and  to  found  the  wotld,'  whence 
also  Abraham  is  «illed  a  Bock  (Zur,  -^ix)  as  it  is  said :  ■  '  Look  unto  ' 
the  Bock  whence  ye  are  hewn.*'*'     The  parallel  between  Abraham  j 
and  Peter  might  be  carried  even  further.  If,  from  a  mieonderatandiiig  ' 
■of  the  Lord's  promise  to  Peter,  later  Christian  legend  represented  the  ' 
Apostle  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heaTen,  Jewish  legend  represents  * 
Abraham  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Crehenna,  bo  as  to  prevent  all  who 
had   the   seal   of  circumcision   ^om   &lling  into  its   abyss. °*     To  ' 
complete  this   sketch — in  the   curions   Jewish   legend   about   the 
Apostle  Peter,  which  is  outlined  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,* 
Peter   is  always   designated  as  Simon  Kephas  (spelt  itc*p),  there 
being,  however,  ^ome  reminiscence  of  the  meaning  attached  to  his 
-name  in  the  statement  made,  that,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  church 
and  tower,  and  called  it  Peter  ("id»d1  '  which  is  the  name  for  stone, 
because  he  sat  there  upon  a  stone  till  hia  death '  {p{(n  ^Jf  nv  ac'c)-* 

But  to  return.  Believing,  that  Jesus  spoke  to  Peter  in  the 
Aramaic,  we  can  now  understand  how  the  words  Petroa  and  Petra 
would  he  purposely  used  by  Christ  to  mark  the  difference,  which 
their  choice  would  suggest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  expressed  in  this 
somewhat  clumsy  paraphrase  i  '  Thou  art  Peter  (Petros) — a  Rock — 
md  upon  this  Petra — the  Petrine — will  I  found  My  Church.'  If, 
therefore,  we  would  not  entirely  limit  the  reference  to  the  words  of 
Peter's  confession,  we  would  certainly  apply  them  to  that  which  was 
tlw  Petrine  in  Peter  :  the  heaven-given  faith  which  manifested  itself 
in  Us  coofesdon."  And  we  can  further  understand  how,  just  as 
^^uvCb  contemporaries  may  have  regarded  the  world  as  reared  on  the 
wciof  faithful  Abraham,  so  Christ  promised,  that  He  would  build  His 
tlurch  on  the  Petrine  in  Peter — on  his  faith  and  confession.  Nor 
»oiild  the  term  '  Church '  sound  strange  in  Jewish  ears.  The  same 
^k  wOTd  {iKicXijffta),  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Kahalt 


'nMameaccDnin  fhem.  R.  15,  only 
"■Utboe  it  is  DOt  odIj  Abraham  but 
'Ikbtben'who  are  'the  Rocka'C^be 
*ndiued  there  U  not  Petrahat  Zar)  OQ 
*km  the  world  is  founded. 

'  Thete  wtm  a  strange  idea  sbont 
Jwiih  children  who  bad  died  uncircnm- 
id  the  sinners  in  Israel  excbang- 
t  petition  in  regard  to  circnm- 
Conld  this,  only  ipiritnallj 
aodaad  applied, have  been  present 
W  Un  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  be  wrote 


BoraaoB  ii.  26,  26,  last  claages  1 

•  Bee  Appendii  XVUI. 

"  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
rocogniaing  a  reference  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  perhaps  'the  Chair  of  Pt.  Peter,' 
miied  tip  with  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  Peter, 

'  The  other  riawa  of  the  words  are 
(a)  that  Christ  pointed  to  Himself  as  tho 
Rock,  (ft)  or  to  I'eteraaaperson,  (e)ot  to 
Peter's  confetsion. 
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' coDVOcatioB,'  'the  called,''  occurs  in  the  LXX,  rendering  of  the- 
Old  Testament,  and  in  *  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,'  ■  and  it 
was  apparently  in  familiar  use  at  the  time.''  In  Hebrew  use  it 
referred  to  Israel,  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  religions  unity. 
■  As  here  employed,  it  would  convey  the  prophecy,  that  Hia  dificipleS' 
would  in  the  future  be  joined  together  in  a  religious  unity;  that  this 
religious  unity  or  '  Church '  would  be  a  building  of  which  ChriBt  was 
the  Builder ;  that  it  would  be  founded  on  *  the  Fetrine '  of  heaven- 
taught  &ith  and  confesBion  ;  and  that  this  religious  unity,  Uu> 
Church,  waa  not  only  intended  for  a  time,  like  a  school  of  thou^t, 
but  would  last  beyond  death  and  the  disembodied  state :  that,  alike  as 
regarded  Christ  and  His  Church — *  the  gates  of  Hades '  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.' 

Viewing  '  the  Church  '  as  a  building  founded  upon  '  the  Petrine," 
it  was  not  to  vary,  but  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor,  when  Chiirt 
pronused  to  give  to  him  who  had  spoken  as  representative  of  tbe 
Apostles — *  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ' — '  the  keys  d  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  For,  as  the  religious  unity  of  His  disciples,  a 
the  Church,  represented  '  the  royal  rule  of  heaven,'  so,  figuratively, 
entrance  into  the  gates  of  this  building,  submission  to  the  rule  of  God- 
to  that  Kingdom  of  which  Christ  was  the  King.  And  we  remember 
how,  in  a  special  sense,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  to  Peter.  Evenu 
he  had  been  the  first  to  utter  the  confession  of  the  Church,  so  WM  is 
also  privileged  to  be  the  first  to  open  its  hitherto  closed  gates  to  the 
Gentiles,  when  God  made  choice  of  him,  that,  through  his  mouth,  the 
Gentiles  should  first  hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,'  and  at  hi* 
bidding  first  be  baptized.''  | 

If  hitherto  it  has  appeared  that  what  Christ  said  to  Peter,  thon^ 
infinitely  transcending  Jewish  ideas,  was  yet,  in  iU  expression  toA 
even  cast  of  thought,  such  as  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish 
minds,  nay,  so  familiar  to  them,  that,  as  by  well  marked  steps,  they 
might  ascend  to  the  higher  Sanctuary,  the  difficult  words  with  whio** 
our  Lord  closed  must  be  read  in  the  same  light.  For,  assuredly* 
in  interi>reting  such  a  saying  of  Christ  to  Peter,  our  first  inqni^ 
must  be,  what  it  would  convey  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promi** 
was  addressed.     And  here  we  recall,  that  no  other  terms  were  in  moT* 

*  The  other  word  is  Jidah.  Comp.  Bible  shadow  only  failure. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  note.  '  Those  who  apply  the  words  'npty^ 

'  It  is  importnot  to  notice    thttt  the  this  Kock,  &c'to  Peter  or  to  Chriftimri^^ 

word    is    Hodct,    and     Dot     Gtkenna.  feel,  that  they  introdace  an  abrapt  w^^ 

Dean  PlumptTe   calls    attention  to  the  inelpfcant  transition  from  one  &pm  b^^ 

wonderful  character  of  Buoh  a  prophecy  aootlier. 
«t  a  time  when  all  around  seemed  to  Core- 
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-constant  use  in  Babbinic  Canon-law  than  those  of  ^  binding '  and  chap 

*  loosing.'    The  words  are  the   literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  xxxvii 

equivalents  Asar  ('^),  which  means   *to  bind,'  in  the  sense  of  ' ^ — ' 

prohibiting,  and  Hitti/r  (i^J^D,  from  ■«[)})  which  means  *  to  loose,'  in 

the  sense  of  permitting.  For  the  latter  the  term  Shera  or  Sheri 
iyr/^^  or  n?^)  is  also  used.  But  this  expression  is,  both  in  Tar- 
gumic  and  Talmudic  diction,  not  merely  the  equivalent  of  per- 
mitting, but  passes  into  that  of  remitting,  or  pardoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  '  binding  and  loosing '  referred  simply  to  things  or  actsy 
prohibiting  or  else  permitting  them,  declaring  them  lawfiil  or  un- 
lawful. This  was  one  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Rabbis.  As 
regards  their  laws  (not  decisions  as  to  things  or  acts),  it  was  a 
principle,  that  while  in  Scripture  there  were  some  that  bound  and 
some  that  loosed,  all  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  were  in  reference  to 

*  binding.'*  If  this  then  represented  the  legislative^  another  preten-  J^^j^''- 
Bion  of  the  Rabbis,  that  of  declaring  *  free  '  or  else  *  liable,'  i.e.,  guilty  m<«-  'i « 
{J^aiwr  or  Ckajov\  expressed  their  claim  to  the  jvdidal  power.     By 

the  first  of  these  they  *  bound  '  or  *  loosed '  acts  or  things ;  by  the 
second  they  '  remitted '  or  *  retained,'  declared  a  person  free  from, 
or  liable  to  punishment,  to  compensation,  or  to  sacrifice.  These 
two  powers — the  legislative  and  judicial — which  belonged  to  the 
Babbinic  office,  Christ  now  transferred,  and  that  not  in  their  preten- 
rion,  but  in  their  reality,  to  His  Apostles :  the  first  here  to  Peter  as 
their  Representative,  the  second  after  His  Resurrection  to  the  Church.'*  "  st  .Toim 

On  the  second  of  these  powers  we  need  not  at  present  dwell. 
That  of  *  binding '  and  *  loosing '  included  all  the  legislative  functions 
fer  the  new  Church.  And  it  was  a  reality.  In  the  view  of  the 
^bbis  heaven  was  like  earth,  and  questions  were  discussed  and 
^ttled  by  a  heavenly  Sanhedrin.  Now,  in  regard  to  some  of  their 
^^rthly  decrees,  they  were  wont  to  say  that  *  the  Sanhedrin  above  ' 
^^^^Jifirmed  what  *  the  Sanhedrin  beneath '  had  done.  But  the  words 
^'Christ,  as  they  avoided  the  foolish  conceit  of  His  contemporaries, 
^®ft  it  not  doubtful,  but  conveyed  the  assurance  that,  under  the 
Piidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whatsoever  they  bound  or  loosed  on 
*^h  would  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

But  all  this  that  had  passed  between  them  could  not  be  matter 
^  common  talk — least  of  all,  at  that  crisis  in  His  History,  and  in 
"^t  locality.  Accordingly,  all  the  three  Evangelists  record — each 
^th  distinctive  emphasis  * — that  the  open  confession  of  His  Messiah- 

the  word  used  by  St.  Matthew  (Jic-  St.  Mark  (^ir€Tf/AT?<r€v)  implies  rebuke ; 
•'^UiT^)  means    •  charged ; '    that    by      while  the  expression  employed  by   St, 
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"^        Among  the  people  it  could  only  have  led  to  results  the  opposite 

those  to  be  desired*     How  unprepared  even  that  Apostle  was,  wi^c 
had  made  proclamation  of  the  Messiah,  for  what  his   confession 
implied,  and  how  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  Israel's  Messialv 
appeared  only  too  soon.     For,  His  proclamation  as  the  Christ  im- 
posed on  Him,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  the  mode  of 
His  contest  and  victory — ^the  Cross  and  the  Crown.     Such  teachiof 
was  the  needed  sequence  of  Peter's  confession — ^needed,  not  only  for 
the  correction  of  misunderstanding,  but  for  direction.    And  yet  it 
is  significantly  said,  that  *  He  began '  to  teach  them  these  things- 
no  doubt,  as  regarded  the  manner ^  as  well  as  the  time  of  this  teaching. 
The  Evangelists,  indeed,  tell  it  out  in  plain  language,  as  fully  iajj^i 
them  by  later  experience,  that  He  was  to  be  rejected  by  the  rolen 
of  Israel,  slain,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.     And  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt,  that  Christ's  language  (as  afterwards  they  looked 
back  upon  it)  must  have  clearly  implied  ^1  this,  as  that  at  the  time 
they  did  not  fully  understand  it.*     He  was  so  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  using  symbolic  language,  and  had  only  lately  reproved 
them  for  taking  that  about  *  the  leaven '  in  a  literal,  which  He 
meant  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  was  but  natural,  they  should 
have  regarded  in  the  same  light  announcements  which,  in  their 
strict  literality,  would  seem  to  them  well-nigh  incredible.    They 
could  well  understand  His  rejection  by  the  Scribes — a  sort  of  figuia-— 
tive  death,  or  violent  suppression  of  His  claims  and  doctrines,  aao 
then,  after  briefest  period,  their  resurrection,  as  it  were — ^but  bo* 
the  terrible  details  in  their  full  literality. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  enough  of  terrible  realism  in  the  worci-* 
of  Jesus  to  alarm  Peter.  His  very  affection,  intensely  human,  to  tl»-* 
Human  Personality  of  His  Master  would  lead  him  astray.  Th^ 
He,  Whom  he  verily  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  Whom  he  love^^ 
with  all  the  intenseness  of  such  an  intense  nature — ^that  He  shouJ-'' 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal — No !  Never !  He  put  it  in  the  vec:^ 
strongest  language,  although  the  Evangelist  gives  only  a  liter^ 
translation  of  the  Kabbinic  expression  ^ — God   forbid  it,  ^Ood  \^ 

Luke  (^iriTi/i^<roj  owtoTj  irof)^^€iAc)  con-      on  thee/  is  the  exact  transcript  of  Ui^ 
veys  both  rebuke  and  command.  Rabbinic     Chat     lecha    (^  DTI)* 


>  Otherwise  they  could  not  a^rwards  2:^^^,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  vol.  iL  p.   8^ 

have  been  in  such  doubt  about  His  Death  rphe  commoner  expression  is    Cku  ^ 

and  Resurrection.  Shalom,  *  mercy  and  peace,'  vii.  be  tp^ 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^le  meaning  is,  God  forbid,  C0 

pression,  t\€^s  <roi,  literaUy  *  have  mercy  ck)d  avert,  a  thing  or  its  oontiniiftnce. 


'THOU  ART  A  STUMBLING-BLOCK  UNTO  ME.'  87 

mercifiil  to  Thee:'^   no,  such  never  could,  nor  should  be  to  the     chap. 
Christ !  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Human  in  Christ,  just  as  Satan  had,  in    xxxvu 
the  great  Temptation  after  the  forty  days'  fiast,  appealed  to  the  purely         '      * 
Human  in  Jesus.    Temptations  these,  with  which  we  cannot  reason, 
bat  which  we  must  put  behind  us  as  behind^  or  else  they  will  be  a 
stumbling-block  before  us;   temptations,  which  come  to  us  often 
through  the  love  and  care  of  others,  Satan  transforming  himself 
into  an  Angel  of  light ;  temptations,  all  the  more  dangerous,  that 
they  appeal  to  the  purely  human,  not  the  sinful,  element  in  us,  but 
ivhich  arise  firom  the  circumstance,  that  they  who  so  become  our 
stumbling-block,  so  long  as  they  are  before  us,  are  prompted  by  an 
affection  which  has  regard  to  the  purely  human,  and,  in  its  one- 
sided human  intenseness,  minds  the  things  of  man,  and  not  those 
ofOod. 

Yet  Peter's  words  were  to  be  made  useful,  by  aflFording  to  the 
Master  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  the  hearts 
of  all  His  disciples,  and  teaching  them  such  general  principles 
about  His  Kingdom,  and  about  that  implied  in  true  discipleship,  as 
would,  if  received  in  the  heart,  enable  them  in  due  time  victoriously 
to  bear  those  trials  connected  with  that  rejection  and  Death  of  the 
Christ,  which  at  the  time  they  could  not  understand.  Not  a  Mes- 
^c  Kingdom,  with  glory  to  its  heralds  and  chieftains — but  self- 
denial,  and  the  volimtary  bearing  of  that  cross,  on  which  the  powers 
of  this  world  would  nail  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  knew  the 
^ure  which  their  masters — the  power  of  the  world — the  Romans, 
^ere  wont  to  inflict :  such  must  they,  and  similar  must  we  all,  be 
P^pared  to  bear,'  and,  in  so  doing,  begin  by  denying  self.     In  such 

*  contest,  to  lose  life  would  be  to  gain  it,  to  gain  would  be  to  lose 
'ife.  And,  if  the  issue  lay  between  these  two,  who  could  hesitate 
^hat  to  choose,  even  if  it  were  ours  to  gain  or  lose  a  whole  world  ? 
for  behind  it  all  there  was  a  reality — a  Messianic  triumph  and 
Kingdom — not,  indeed,  such  as  they  imagined,  but  far  higher,  holier : 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  with 

Hifl  Angels,  and  then  eternal  gain  or  loss,  according  to  our  deeds.*      "Jl'^^ 

But  why  speak  of  the  future  and  distant  ?     '  A  sign ' — a  terrible 
sign  of  it  *  from  heaven,'  a  vindication  of  Christ's  *  rejected '  claims, 

*  vindication  of  the  Christ,  Whom  they  had  slain,  invoking  His 

*  80  the  Greek  literally.  cross ;  in  ours,  it  is  suffering  not  less  acute, 

*  In  those  days  the  extreme  suffering  the  greatest  which  one  hostile  power  can 
^Hdcha  man  might  expect  from  the  hos-  inflict :  really,  though  perhaps  not  lite- 
tik  power  (the  Romans)  was  the  literal  rally,  a  cross. 
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Blood  on  their  City  and  Nation,  a  vindication,  such  as  alone  thes^j 
men  could  understand,  of  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen-^ 
sion,  was  in  the  near  future.  The  flames  of  the  City  and  Tempi-.  4 
would  be  the  Ught  in  that  nation's  darkness,  by  which  to  read  th« 
inscription  on  the  Cross.  All  this  not  afar  off.  Some  of  those  who 
stood  there  would  not  *  taste  death,'  *  till  in  those  judgments  they 
would  see  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  in  His  Kingdom.* 

Then — only  then — at  the  burning  of  the  City !  Why  not  now, 
visibly,  and  immediately  on  their  terrible  sin  ?  Because  God  shows 
not  ^  signs  from  heaven '  such  as  man  seeks ;  because  His  long- 
suffering  waiteth  long ;  because,  all  unnoticed,  the  finger  moves  on 
the  dial-plate  of  time  till  the  hour  strikes ;  because  there  is  Divine 
grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  slow,  unheard,  certain  night-march  of 
events  under  His  direction.  God  is  content  to  wait,  because  He 
reigneth  ;  man  must  be  content  to  wait,  because  he  believeth. 


*  This  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
phrase  nfl^  DytDt  which  is  of  such  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  Rabbinic  writings. 


See  our  remarks  on  St.  John  viiL  52  1 
Book  IV.  ch.  viii. 


Book  IV. 
THE  DESCENT; 

MOM   THE  MOUNT   OF   TBANSHGUBATION   INTO 
THE  VALLEY  OF  HUMILIATION  AND  DEATH. 


'  But  god  forb«de  bnt  men  ahulde  leve 
Wcl  mora  thiag  then  men  hao  Been  with  e;e 
Uen  thai  Dot  weneD  ener;  thing  a  Ije 
Bot  jf  him-Helfo  yt  aeeth  or  slles  doolh 
For  god  wot  thing  is  nener  the  luso  EOOlh 
Thogh  vaerj  wight  ne  may  it  nat  j-eee.' 

CuiccxH :  Prologue  to  the  Ltgead  of  Good  Wonun. 


THE  HIGH-POINT  IN  THE  aOSPEL-HISTOKy. 


THB  TEANaPiaOaATION. 

(St.  Matt.  zrii.  1-8 ;  Bt.  Muk  iz.  2-S ;  St.  Luke  iz.  28-36.) 

The  great  eonfesBion  of  Peter,  as  the  representative  Apostle,  had  laid  chap. 
'^e  foundations  of  the  Church  as  such.  In  contradistinction  to  the  i 
'u;ying  opinions  of  even  the  best  disposed  towards  Christ,  it  openly 
"declared  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of 
*ll  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  heir  of  Old  Testament  promise,  the 
•^^aJisatioB  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  for  Israel,  and,  in  Israel,  for 
311  mankind.  Without  this  coufeasion,  Christians  might  have  been 
3  Jewish  sect,  a  religious  party,  or  a  school  of  thought,  and  Jesus  a 
"etcher,  Kabbi,  Heformer,  or  Leader  of  men.  But  the  confession 
"'hich  marked  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  also  constituted  His  followers  the 
plinrch.  It  separated  them,  as  it  separated  Him,  from  all  around  j 
'^  gathered  them  into  One,  even  Christ ;  and  it  marked  out  the 
K*Hjidation  on  which  the  building  made  without  hands  was  to  rise. 
N"e7er  was  illustrative  answer  so  exact  as  this :  •  On  this  Rock ' 
— -told,  outstanding,  well-defined,  immovable — '  will  I  build  My 
"-^iirch.' 

Without  doubt  this  confession  also  marked  the  high-point  of  the 
"■posUea'  faith.  Never  afterwards,  till  His  Resurrection,  did  it  reach 
**>  high.  Nay,  nchat  followed  seems  rather  a  retrogression  from  it : 
beginning  with  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
"^  Decease,  and  ending  with  their  uoreadineas  to  share  His  suflFer- 
*ng»  or  to  believe  in  His  Resurrection.  And  if  we  realise  the  cir- 
'^onutances,  we  shall  understand,  at  least,  their  initial  diESculties. 
Their  highest  feith  had  been  followed  by  the  most  crushing  dis- 
I^Knntment ;  the  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ,  by  the  an- 
iKnacement  of  His  approaching  Sufferings  and  Death  at  Jerusalem. 
Tiie  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Divine  Messiah  had  not  been 
net  by  promises  of  the  near  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  bat 
I7  announcementB  of  certain,  public  rejection  and  seeming  terrible 
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IV        thoughts  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  very  worst,  am 
that  in  the  near  future,  made  at  such  a  moment,  must  have  been 
staggering  blow  to  all  their  hopes.    It  was  as  if  they  had  reached 
topmost  height,  only  to  be  hurled  thence  into  the  lowest  depth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that  at  this  stage  in  Htxe 
History  of  the  Christ,  and  immediately  after  His  proclamation,  the 
sufferings  and  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  should  be  prominently 
brought  forward.     It  was  needful  for  the  Apostles,  as  the  remon- 
strance of  Peter  showed;  and,  with  reverence  be  it  added,  it  was 
needful  for  the  Lord  Himself,  as  even  His  words  to  Peter  seem  to 
imply :  *  Get  thee  behind  Me  ;  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  unto  Me.* 
For — as  we  have  said — was  not  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciple  in 
measure  a  re-enactment  of  the  great  initial  Temptation  by  Satan 
after  the  forty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness  ?     And,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  of  what  immediately  afterwards  followed,  we  venture  to  say,  it 
was  fitting  that  an  interval  of  *  six '  days  should  intervene,  or,  as  St. 
Luke  puts  it,  including  the  day  of  Peter's  confession  and  the  night  of 
Christ's  Transfiguration,  *  about  eight  days.'    The  chronicle  of  these 
days  is  significantly  left  blank  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  it  was  filled  up  with  thoughts  and  teaching  concerning  that:^ 
Decease,  leading  up  to  the  revelation  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigurations- 
There  are  other  blanks  in  the  narrative  besides  that  just  referred-^ 
to.    We  shall  try  to  fill  them  up,  as  best  we  can.    Perhaps  it  was  the 
Sabbath  when  Peter's  great  confession  was  made ;  and  the  *  six  days ' 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  become  the  *  about  eight  days '  of  St. 
Luke,  when  we  reckon  from  that  Sabbath  to  the  close  of  another,  and 
suppose  that  at  even  the  Saviour  ascended  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration with  the  three  Apostles :  Peter,  James,  and  John.     There  can 
scarcely  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  not 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea,'  and  hence,  that  *  the  mountain  * 
must  have  been  one  of  the  slopes  of  gigantic,  snowy  Hermon.     In 
that  quiet  semi-Gentile  retreat  of  Caesarea  Philippi  could  He  best 
teach  them,  and  they  best  learn,  without  interruption  or  temptation 
from  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  that  terrible  mystery  of  His  Suffering. 
And  on  that  gigantic  mountain  barrier  which  divided  Jewish  and 

^  According  to  an  old  tradition,  Christ  by  St.  Mark  as  after  the  Transfignmtioii 

had  left  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  the  scene  (iz.  80) ;  (3)  Mount  Tabor  was  at  that 

of  the  Transfiguration  was  Mount  Tabor,  time  crowned  with  a  fortified  city,  wluch 

But  (1)  there  is  no  notice  of  His  de-  would  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  wwie 

parture,  such  as  is  generally  made  by  St.  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Mark ;  (2)  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned 
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Gentile  laods,  and  while  surveying,  as  Moses  of  old,  the  land  to  be 
occnpied  in  all  itB  extent,  amidst  the  solemn  solitude  and  majestic  gran- 
deur of  Hermon,  did  it  seem  most  fitting  that  the  Divine  attests 
tion  should  be  given,  both  by  anticipatory  fact  and  declaratory  word, 
to  the  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  to  this,  that,  in  a 
world  that  is  in  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  God's  Elect  must  suffer, 
tlutt  so,  by  ransoming.  He  may  conquer  it  to  God.  But  what  a 
background,  here,  for  the  Tranefiguration ;  what  surroundings  for  the 
Virion,  what  echoes  for  the  Voice  from  heaven ! 

It  was  evening,'  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  evening  after  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  Master  and  those  three  of  His  disciples,  linked 
doGest  to  Him  in  heart  and  thought,  climbed  the  path  that  led  up 
to  one  of  the  heights  of  Hermon.  In  all  the  most  solemn  transac- 
tions of  earth's  history,  there  has  been  this  selection  and  separation 
of  the  few  to  witness  God's  great  doings.  Alone  with  his  son,  as  the 
liestined  sacrifice,  did  Abraham  climb  Moriah  ;  alone  did  Moses  be- 
hold, amid  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  wilderness,  the  burning  bush,  and 
aloneon  Sinai's  height  did  he  commune  with  God ;  alone  was  Elijah 
st  Eoreb,  and  with  no  other  companion  to  view  it  than  Elisha  did 
he  ascend  into  heaven.  But  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  could 
not  be  qnite  alone,  save  in  those  innermost  transactions  of  His  soul : 
ID  tile  great  contest  of  His  first  Temptation,  and  in  the  solitary  com- 
fflnnings  of  His  heart  with  God.  These  are  mysteries  which  the  out- 
spread wings  of  Angels,  as  reverently  they  hide  their  faces,  conceal 
fr«a  earth's,  and  even  heaven's,  vision.  But  otherwise,  in  the  roost 
Gtdemn  turning-points  of  this  history,  Jesus  could  not  be  alone,  and 
fet  vag  alone  with  those  three  chosen  ones,  most  receptive  of  Him, 
*odni06t  representative  of  the  Chiuch.  It  was  soin  the  house  of  Jairus, 
"f^  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Aa  St.  Luke  alone  informs  us,  it  was  '  to  pray  '  that  Jesus  took 
"lem  apart  up  into  that  mountain.  *  To  pray,'  no  doubt  in  connec- 
•Jon  with  '  those  sayings ; '  since  their  reception  required  quite  as 
Mnch  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  as  had  the  pre- 
*»iu  confession  of  Peter,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  the  complement, 
tlK  other  aspect,  the  twin  height.  And  the  Transfiguration,  with  its 
tttendant  glorified  Ministry  and  Voice  from  heaven,  was  God's  answer 
to  that  prayer. 

What  has  already  been  stated,  has  convinced  us  that  it  could  not 
We  been  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  as  most  modem 

'  Tin*  u  implied  not  only  in  the  disciples  being  heavy  with  sleep,  but  in  the  moru- 
hftotoe  (8t.  Lnke  is.  37}  which  followed. 
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BOOK      writers  suppose,  that  Jesus  led  His  companions.     There  are  threes 

^ such  peaks :  those  north  and  south,  of  about  equal  height  (9,4O0l 

feet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  1.1,000  above  the  Jordan  valley),  ar^ 
only  500  paces  distant  from  each  other,  while  the  third,  to  the  wes^ 
(about  100  feet  lower),  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  narro^r 
valley.     Now,  to  climb  the  top  of  Hermon  is,  even  from  the  nearest 
point,  an  Alpine  ascent,  trying  and  fatiguing,  which  would  occupy  a 
whole  day  (six  hours  in  the  ascent  and  four  in  the  descent),  and  re- 
quire provisions  of  food  and  water ;  while,  from  the  keenness  of  the 
air,  it  would  be  impossible  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top.*     To  all 
this  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  text,  nor  slightest  hint  of  either  diffi- 
culties or  preparations,  such  as  otherwise  would  have  been  required. 
Indeed,  a  contrary  impression  is  left  on  the  mind. 

*  Up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,'  *  to  pray.'     The  Sabbath-sun 
had  set,  and  a  delicious  cool  hung  in  the  summer  air,  as  Jesus  and 
the  three  commenced  their  ascent.     From  all  parts  of  the  land,  fcr 
as  Jerusalem  or  Tyre,  the  one  great  object  in  view  all  their  lives 
must  have  been  snow-clad  Hermon.    And  now  it  stood  out  before 
them — as,  to  the  memory  of  the  traveller  in  the  West,  Monte  Bo» 
or  Mont  Blanc ^ — in  all  the  wondrous  glory  of  a  sunset:  first  rose- 
coloured,  then  deepening  red,  next  *  the  death-like  pallor,  and  the 
darkness  relieved  by  the  snow,  in  quick  succession.''     From  high  up 
there,  as  one  describes  it,*  *  a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over  all  the 
scene,  and  warm  purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on.     The  Sea  of  Gralilee 
was  lit  up  with  a  delicate  greenish-yellow  hue,  between  its  dim  wall* 
of  hill.     The  flush  died  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  pale,  steel- 
coloured  shade  succeeded.  ...  A  long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  dow^ 
to  the  eastern  foot  of  Hermon,  and  crept  across  the  great  plain,  j 
Damascus  was  swallowed  up  by  it ;  and  finally  the  pointed  end  ^^ 
the  shadow  stood  out  distinctly  against  the  sky — a  dusky  cone  cs^^ 
dull  colour  against  the  flush  of  the  afterglow.     It  was  the  shadow  C^^ 
the  mountain  itself,  stretching  away  for  seventy  miles  across  th^ 
plain — the  most  marvellous  shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywher^^ 

The  sun  underwent  strange  changes  of  shape  in  the  thick  vapours 

now  almost  square,  now  like  a  domed  temple — until  at  length  i^ 
slid  into  the  sea,  and  went  out  like  a  blue  spark.'     And  overhead^ 

*  Canon   Triiftrani  writes :  *  We  were  '  One  of  its  names,  Shenir  (Dent,  m,^ 

before  long  painfully  affected  by  the  rarity  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  S :  Ezek.  xxvii.  6),  means  Mont-^ 

of  tlie  atmosphere/    In  gcnend,  our  de-  Blanc.    In  Rabbinic  writings  it  is  desig--^ 

scription  is  derived  from  Canon  Trittram  nated  as  the  *  snow-mountain.* 

(*  Land  of   Israel '),  Lieutenant   Conder  *  Triatram,  u.  s.,  p.  807. 

(*  Tent- Work  in  Palestine  *),  and  Bddekcr-  *  Conder,  u.  s.,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
Soni'it  PaJiifltina,  p.  354. 
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shone  ODt  in  the  bine  snmmer-ebj,  one  by  one,  the  stars  in  Eastern     chap. 
briltiancy.    We  know  not  the  exact  direction  which  the  climbers  I 

took,  nw  how  far  their  journey  went.     But  there  is  only  one  road 
that  leads  firom  Ctesarea  Philij^  to  Hermon,  and  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken is  following  it.    First,  among  vine-clad  hills  stocked  with 
nmlberry,  apricot^  and  fig  trees ;  then,  throagh  corn-fields  where  the 
(««i  tree  sopplanta  the  fig;  next,  through  oak  coppice,  and  up  rocky 
taiines  to  where  the  soil  is  dotted  with  dwarf  shrubs.     And  if  we 
ponoe  the  ascent,  it  still  becomes  steeper,  till  the  first  ridge  of  snow 
is  crossed,  after  which  turfy  banks,  gravelly  slopes,  and  broad  snow- 
^atehes  alternate.     The  top  of  Hermon  in  summer — and  it  can  only 
^  ascended  in  summer  or  autumn — ^is  free  from  snow,  but  broad 
patches  nm  down  the  sides,  expanding  as  they  descend.    To  the 
Toy  nmunit  it  is  well  earthed ;  to  fiOO  feet  below  it,  studded  with 
ccnntiess  plants,  higher  up  with  dwarf  clomps.' 

Aa  they  ascended  in  the  cool  of  that  Sabbath  evening,  the  keen 
moantun  air  must  have  breathed  strength  into  the  climbers,  and 
the  Kent  of  snow— for  which  the  parched  tongue  would  long  in 
"unmer's  heat  ' — ^have  refreahed  them.  We  know  not  what  part  ■  r™T.  ut, 
tnajhave  been  open  to  them  of  the  glorious  jianorama  from  Hermon, 
^bracing  as  it  doea  a  great  part  of  Syria  &om  the  sea  to  Damascus, 
^  the  Lebanon  and  the  gorge  of  the  Litany  to  the  mountains  of 
^b;  or  down  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea;  or  over  Galilee, 
Stinaria,  and  on  to  Jeruaalem,  and  beyond  it.  But  such  darkneas  as 
uiatof  a  gammer's  night  would  creep  on.  And  now  the  moon  shone 
ont  io  dazzling  splendour,  cast  long  shadows  over  the  mountain,  and 
I  lit  1^  the  broad  patches  of  snow,  refiecting  their  brilliancy  on  the 
objects  annmd. 

Oa  that  mountain-top  '  He  pmyed.'  Although  the  text  does  not 
*Jp«sdy  ftate  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  He  prayed  with  them, 
Md  rtill  less,  that  He  prayed  for  them,  as  did  the  Prophet  for  his 
tenant,  when  the  city  was  surrounded  by  Syrian  horsemen ;  that 
his  eyes  might  be  opened  to  behold  heaven's  host — the  '  fer  more 
htia  than  could  be  against  ua.'"  And,  with  deep  reverence  be  "sKinoTi. 
it  nid,  for  Himself  also  did  Jesus  pray.  For,  as  the  pale  moonlight 
ibone  on  the  fields  of  anew  in  the  deep  passes  of  Hermon,  ao  did 
tie  light  of  the  coming  night  shine  on  the  cold  glitter  of  Death 
in  the  near  future.  He  needed  prayer,  that  in  it  Hia  Soul  might 
lie  calm   and  still — perfect,   in   the   unruffled   quiet  of  His   Self- 

'  Osr  deacription  ia  baaed  on  the  gispMc  occoont  of  the  asceot  by  Canon  Triitrant 
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»» St.  Luke 

«  St.  Mat- 
thew 


d  St.  Mark 
•  St  Luke 


surrender,  the  absolute  rest  of  His  Faith,  and  the  victory  of 
Sacrificial  Obedience.     And  He  needed  prayer  also,  as  the  introdi^^ 
tion  to,  and  prex>aration  for.  His  Transfiguration.     Truly,  He  stc^^ 
on  Hermon.     It  was  the  highest  ascent,   the  widest  prospect  iato 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  His  Earthly  Life.    Yet  was  it  hut 
Hermon  at  night.  And  this  is  the  human,  or  rather  the  Theantbro|U0 
view  of  this  prayer,  and  of  its  sequence. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  prayer  with  them  had  ceased,  or  it  had 
merged  into  silent  prayer  of  each,  or  Jesus  now  prayed  alone  and 
apart,  when  what  gives  this  scene  such  a  truly  human  and  trutlifiil 
aspect  ensued.     It  was  but  natural  for  these  men  of  simple  habitat  at 
night,  and  after  the  long  ascent,  and  in  the  strong  mountain-air,  to 
be  heavy  with  sleep.     And  we  also  know  it  as  a  psychological  bdf 
that,  in  quick  reaction  after  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  strangeat 
emotions,  drowsiness  would  creep  over  their  limbs  and  senses.   *  lley 
were  heavy — weighted — with   sleep,'   as  afterwards  in  Gethsenum^ 
their  eyes  were  weighted.  *  *     Yet  they  struggled  with  it,  and  it  i 
quite  consistent  with  experience,  that  they  should  continue  in 
state  of  semi-stupor  during  what  passed  between  Moses  and  Eli) 
and  Christ,  and  also  be  *  fully  awake '  ^  *  to  see  His  Glory,  and 
two  men  who  stood  with  Him.'    In  any  case  this  descriptive  trait, 

far  from  being  (as  negative  critics  would  have  it),  a  *  later  embellisb " 

ment,'  could  only  have  formed  part  of  a  primitive  account,  since  iti 
impossible  to  conceive  any  rational  motive  for  its  later  addition.' 

What  they  saw  was  their  Master,  while  praying,  *  transformed.' 
The  *form  of  God'  shone  through  the  *form  of  a  Servant;'  *thi 
appearance  of  His  Face  became  other,' ^  ^  it  *  did  shine  as  the  sun.'* 
Nay,  the  whole  Figure  seemed  bathed  in  light,  the  very 
whiter  far  than  the  snow  on  which  the  moon  shone  ^ — *  so  as  no  full* 
on  earth  can  white  them,*  ^  *  glittering,'  ®  *  white  as  the  light.' 

'  The  word  is  the  same.  It  also  occars 
in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  v.  4  ; 
1  Tim.  V.  16. 

«  Meyer  strongly  advocates  the  render- 
ing ;  •  but  having  kept  awake.*  See,  how- 
ever, Godefs  remarks  ad  loc. 

■  Meyer  is  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  tradition,  on  which  8t.  Luke's  account 
is  founde<l,  amplifies  the  narratives  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  With  Canon  Cook 
I  incline  to  the  view  of  Re$ch,  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  style,  &c.,  St.  Luke  derived 
this  notice  from  the  same  source  as  the 
materials  for  the  large  portion  from  ch. 
ix.  61  to  xviii.  17. 

*  On  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word 


'U: 


.t 

r 


fiopifnj,  comp.  Bishop  Lightfoat  on 
pp.  127-133. 

*  This  expression  of  St.  Luke,  so 
from  indicating    embellishment  of  tiu 
other  accounts,  marks,  if  anything, 
retrogression. 

*  It  is  scarcely  a  Rabbinic  paraBd 
hardly  an  illustration — that  in  BabUni^ 
writings  also  Moses*  face  before  his  dest^ 
is  said  to  have  shone  as  the  siin,  for  tk-' 
comparison  is  a  Biblical  one.  Such 
guage  would,  of  course,  bo  familiar  to  8 
Matthew. 

'  The  words  *as  snow,'  in  St.  Mar 
iz.  3,  are,  however,  spnriouB — an 
gloss. 
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more  than  this  they  saw  and  heard.    They  saw  *with  Him  two     chap. 
men,'*  whom,  in  their  heightened  sensitiveness  to  spiritual  phe-         i 
oomena,  they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  by  such  of  •st.Luke" 
their  conversation  as  they  heard,  as  Moses  and  Elijah.^     The  column 
-was  now  complete :  the  base  in  the  Law ;  the  shaft  in  that  Prophetism 
of  ^which  Elijah  was  the  great  Representative — in  his  first  Mission, 
as  fdlfilling  the  primary  object  of  the  Prophets  :  to  call  Israel  back 
to  God,  and,  in  his  second  Mission,  this  other  aspect  of  their  work,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  apex  in  Christ 
Hunself — a  unity  completely  fitting  together  in  all  its  parts.    And 
they  heard  also,  that  they  spake  of  *  His  Exodus — outgoing — which 
He  was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.'  ^    Although  the  term  *  Exodus,'  »»st.Luke 
*  outgoing,'  occurs  otherwise  for  *  death,'  *  we  must  bear  in  mind 
its  meaning  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  the  same  Evangelic 
writer  designates  the  Birth  of  Christ,  as  His  *  incoming.'®     In  truth,  ^"^^'  ^ 
it  implies  not  only  His  Decease,  but  its  manner,  and  even  His  Kesur- 
recUon  and  Ascension.     In  that  sense  we  can  understand  the  better, 
as  on  the  lips  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  this  about  His  fulfilling  that 
Exodus:  accomplishing  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and  so  completing  Law 
"   axicl  Prc^hecy,  type  and  prediction. 

And  still  that  night  of  glory  had  not  ended.  A  strange  pecu- 
Parity  has  been  noticed  about  Hermon  in  Hhe  extreme  rapidity 
^f  the  f(»rmation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
^^p  forms  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  quickly  disperses 
^^<1  entirely  disappears.'  *  It  almost  seems  as  if  this,  like  the 
'^^Tiral  position  of  Hermon  itself,  was,  if  not  to  be  connected  with, 
y^t,  80  to  speak,  to  form  the  background  to  what  was  to  be  enacted, 
^^iddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  the  clear  brow  of  the  mountain — not 
^^  ordinary,  but  *a  luminous  cloud,'  a  cloud  uplit,  filled  with 
^g^t  As  it  laid  itself  between  Jesus  and  the  two  Old  Testament 
""^^resentatives,  it  parted,  and  presently  enwrapped  them.  Most 
Significant  is  it,  suggestive  of  the  Presence  of  God,  revealing,  yet 
^ncealing — a  cloud,  yet  luminous.  And  this  cloud  overshadowed 
^ue  disciples :  the  shadow  of  its  light  fell  upon  them.  A  nameless 
^*nor  seized  them.  Fain  would  they  have  held  what  seemed  for 
*^er  to  escape  their  grasp.  Such  vision  had  never  before  been 
^^hsafed  to  mortal  man  as  had  fallen  on  their  sight;  they  had 
^^^j  heard  Heaven's  converse ;  they  had  tasted  Angels'  Food,  the 

'  OodH  points  out  the  emphatic  meaning  of  otrivcs. 
'  In  some  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus^  as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  1 5. 
*  Omder,  n.  s.  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
^OUn.  H 
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Bread  of  His  Preeence.  Could  the  vision  not  be  perpetna 
least  prolonged  ?  In  the  confusion  of  their  terror  they  kc 
how  otherwise  to  word  it,  than  by  an  expression  of  ecstatic 
for  the  continuance  of  what  they  had,  of  their  earnest  re 
to  do  their  little  beat,  if  they  could  hut  secure  it — make  boc 
the  heavenly  Visitants ' — and  themselves  wait  in  humble 
and  reverent  attention  on  what  their  dull  heaviness  had  pn 
their  enjoying  and  profiting  by,  to  the  full.  They  knew  and 
'  Lord ' — '  Habbi ' — '  Master ' — '  it  is  good  for  ue  to  be  here 
they  longed  to  have  it ;  yet  how  to  secure  it,  their  terror  co 
suggest,  save  in  the  language  of  ignorance  and  semi-conscio 
fusion.  '  They  wist  not  what  they  said.'  In  presence  of  th 
nous  cloud  that  enwrapt  those  glorified  Saints,  they  spake  & 
that  darkness  which  compassed  them  about. 

And  now  the  lighi>cloud  was  spreading ;  presently  its  frii 
upon  them.*  Heaven's  awe  was  upon  them :  for  the  touch 
heavenly  strains,  almost  to  breaking,  the  bond  betwixt  body  ai 
'  And  a  Voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying.  This  is  My  B 
Son :  hear  Him.'  It  had  needed  only  One  other  Testimony 
it  all ;  One  other  Voice,  to  give  both  meaning  and  music  to  wl 
been  the  subject  of  Moses'  and  Elijah's  speaking.  That  Vo 
now  come — not  in  testimony  to  any  fact,  but  to  a  Person — 
Jesus  as  His  '  Beloved  Son,'  *  and  in  gracious  direction  to 
They  heard  it,  falling  on  their  faces  in  awestruck  worship. 

How  long  the  silence  had  lasted,  and  the  last  rays 
cloud  had  x>assed,  we  know  not.  Presently,  it  was  a  gentle  toui 
roused  them.  It  was  the  Hand  of  Jesus,  as  with  words  of  < 
He  reassured  them  :  '  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.'  And  as,  st 
they  looked  round  about  them,  they  saw  no  man  save  Jesu 
The  Heavenly  Visitants  had  gone,  the  last  glow  of  the  light-clo 
faded  away,  the  echoes  of  Heaven's  Voice  had  died  out. 
night,  and  they  were  on  the  Mount  with  Jesus,  and  with  Jesu 


'  Wvntehf  (ad  loc.)  qaotea,  as  it  seemB 
to  me,  very  inaptly,  the  Rabbinic  realistic 
idea  of  the  folSlmcnt  of  Is.  iv.  B,  B,  that 
God  would  make  for  each  of  the  rigliteous 
seven  booths,  varjir^  according  to  their 
meriW  (Baba  B.  75  a),  or  eUe  one  booth 
(oreach(Bemid.  B.  2!,  ed.Warsh.p.SBo), 
Surely,  there  can  bo  no  simOarity  between 
this  and  tiie  words  of  Peter. 

'  A  comparison  of  the  narratives  l^veg 
on  ue  the  impression,  that  ibe  dLseiples 
also  were  touched  by  the  cloud.    I  can- 


not agree  with  Gndet,  that  the 
depends  on  whether  we  adopt  in 
ii.  34  the  reading  of  the  T.  B.  in 
that  of  the  Aiex.  ainois. 

'  The  more  correct  reading  in 
seems  to  be  '  Elect  Son.' 

•  St.Malthewadds.MnWhoml 
pleased.'  The  reason  of  this  ( 
count  is  not  didicnlt  to  understai 

*  St.  Mark  indicates  this  by  tb 
'  And  suddenly,  when  they  lookc 
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Is  it  tmth  or  falsehood ;  was  it  reality  or  vision — or  part  of  both,      CSAP. 
yioB  Transfigtmition- scene  on  Hermon?     One  thing,  at  least,  must         i 
\»  evident :  if  it  be  a  tme  narrative,  it  cannot  possibly  describe  a  ' 

merely  subjective  vision  without  objective  reality.  But,  in  that  case, 
itwonld  be  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  separate  one  part  of 
tbeiutTTative — the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah — from  the  other, 
tin  Tiansfiguration  of  the  Lord,  and  to  assign  to  the  latter  objective 
mlity,*  while  regarding  the  former  as  merely  a  vision.  But  is  the 
seeotmttrae?  It  certainly  represents  primitive  tradition,  since  it  is 
not  only  told  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  but  referred  to  in 
2  Peter  i.  16-18,*  and  evidently  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  John, 
both  in  his  Gospel,'  and  in  the  opening  of  his  First  Epistle.  Few,  if  'St-Jobnt 
My,  would  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  history  had 
l)een  invented  by  the  three  Apostles,  who  professed  to  have  been  its 
witnesseB.  Nor  conld  any  adequate  motive  be  imagined  for  its 
invention.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  Jews  for 
the  Crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  since  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  till 
*ft«  His  Resurrection ;  and,  after  that  event,  it  could  not  have  been 
neoeawiy  for  the  assurance  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Resurrec- 
t'Mi,  while  to  others  it  would  carry  no  weight.  Again,  the  special 
traits  of  this  history  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its  invention. 
^  >  l^end,  the  witueBses  of  such  an  event  would  not  have  been 
■^PfSBented  as  scarcely  awake,  and  not  knowing  what  they  said. 
""Hifestly,  the  object  would  have  been  to  convey  the  opposite  im- 
Pf^on.  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  view  of 
'ae  manifold  witness  of  the  Evangelists,  amply  confirmed  in  all 
''•entiab  by  the  Epistles — preached,  lived,  and  bloodsealed  by  the 
P™oitive  Church,  and  handed  down  as  primitive  tradition^the  most 
''"'enable  theory  seems  that  which  impntes  intentional  fraud  to  their 
[  "snatives,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  non-belief  on  the  part  of  the 
■Wmtors  of  what  they  related. 

But  can  we  imagine,  if  not  ftaud,  yet  mistake  on  the  part  of 
tnese  witnesses,  so  that  an  event,  otherwise  naturally  explicable, 
""^t,  through  their  ignorance  or  imaginativeness,  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  this  narrative  ?  The  investigation  will  be  the  more  easy, 
"■St,  as  regards  all  the  main  features  of  the  narrative,  the  three 

"ttoM  pMt  of  the  arpament  is  well  bodied  spirits  have  no  kindof  corporeity, 

J|*l«d  ont  by  Mtyer,  but  his  argoments  ot  tliat  (bey  cannot  assume  a  visible  ap- 

^  Kgarding  ttie  appearaiice  of  Moses  pearance  ? 

^  Qijab  as  meielf  a  vision,  because  the  ■  Kvcn  if  that  Epistle   were  not  St. 

""'ttrat  leaat  had  no  resurrection -body,  Peter's,  it  would  still  represent  the  most 

*"  nry  weak.    Are  ns  Blue,  that  disem-  ancient  tradition. 
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BOOK  Evangelists  are  entirely  agreed.  Listead  of  examin 
IV  various  rationalistic  attempts  made  to  explain  this  li 
grounds,  it  seems  sufficient  for  refutation  to  asl 
reader  to  make  attempt  at  imagining  any  natural  ev 
have  been  mistaken  for  what  the  eyewitnesses  relate 
gelists  recorded. 

There  still  remains  the  mythical  theory  of  exph 

it  could  be  supported,  would  be  the  most  attractive 

a  negative  character.     But  we  cannot  imagine   a 

some  historical  motive  or  basis  for  its  origination. 

be  in  character — that  is,  congruous  to  the  ideas  j 

entertained.     Such  a  history  as  that  of  the  Tranj 

not  have  been  a  piure  invention ;  but  if  such  or  sim 

had  existed  about  the  Messiah,  then  such  a  legend 

intentional  fraud,  by  a  gradual  accretion,  gather  arc 

Who  was  regarded  as  the  Christ.     And  this  is  the 

so-called  mythical  theory.     But  all  such  ideas  vanisl 

history.    There  was  absolutely  no  Jewish  expectancy 

bodied  itself  forth  in  a  narrative  like  that  of  the 

To  begin  with  the  accessories — the  idea,  that  the  c 

was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Messiah,  rests 

exaggeration,  but  on  a  very  dubious  translation  of 

•  On  Bx.  rii.  Jerusalem  Targum.*  *     It  is  quite  true,  that  the  face 

when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount ;  but,  if  this  ii 

of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  presence  of  Elij; 

in  point.     On  the  other  hand — to  pass  over  other  i 

anything  more  un-Jewish  could  scarcely  be  imagined 

crucified,  or  that  Moses  and  Elijah  should  appear  t 

Him  on  such  a  Death !     If  it  be  suggested,  that  the 

represent  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  bearing  t( 

Dying  of  the  Messiah,  we  fully  admit  it.     Certainly, 


*  Moses  and  the  Messiah  are  compared, 
the  one  as  coming  from  the  desert,  the 
other  from  Rome.  *  This  one  was  brought 
oat  by  the  leadership  of  the  cloud,  and 
that  one  shall  be  brought  out  by  the 
leadership  of  the  cloud,  and  the  Memra 
of  Jehovah  will  lead  between  both,  and, 
they  come — as  I  would  render  it — as  one 
— i.e.  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
(  VHnun  mehalchin  cuchada)  ;  while  some 
render  it,  *  they  shall  proceed  together.' 
But  I  contend,  that  the  context  requires 
my  rendering.  Again,  although  the 
parallel  ifl  often  drawn  in  Rabbinic 
writings    between  Moses   and  Elijah,  I 


know  only  one  passage 
one,  in  which  tho\*  ai 
days  of  the  Messiah.  ] 
(seven  lines  before  tb 
to  this  effect,  that,  be 
this  world  given  liis  li 
fore  in  the  ^Eon  to  coi 
send  Elijah  the  propl 
come,  Cheachath^  eith 
one,'  the  proof  passii 
•  the  whirlwind  '  there 
and  *the  storm'  to 
one  would  rejir  on  su 
mj-thical  origin  of  th» 
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Testament  and  the  trae  idea  concerning  the  Christ ;   but  equally     CHAP, 
certainly,  it  waa  not,  and  it  is  not,  that  of  the  Jews  concerning  the         i 


If  it  IB  impossible  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  fraud  ;  hopeless,  to 
tttempt  explaining  it  as  a  natnial  event ;  and  utterly  unaccountable, 
Then  viewed  in  connection  with  contemporary  thought  or  expectancy 
—in  short,  if  all  negative  theories  feil,  let  us  see  whether,  and 
Ikht,  on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  it  will  fit  into  the  general 
unitive.  To  begin  with :  if  our  previous  investigations  have  rightly 
led  OS  up  to  this  result,  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  Crod,  then 
ftii  event  can  scarcely  be  described  as  miraculous — at  least  in  such 
t  hiitoiy.  If  we  would  not  expect  it,  it  is  certainly  that  which  might 
iun  been  expected.  For,  first,  it  was  (and  at  that  time)  a  necessary 
•t^  in  the  Lord's  History,  viewed  as  the  GoSpels  present  Him. 
Secondly,  it  was  needful  for  Hia  own  strengthening,  even  as  the 
Mimstiy  of  the  Angels  after  the  Temptation.  Thirdly,  it  was  '  good ' 
fe  these  three  disciples  to  be  there :  not  ouly  for  future  witness,  but 
for  present  help,  and  also  with  special  reference  to  Peter's  remon- 
strance against  Christ's  death-message.  Lastly,  the  Voice  from 
naiTen,  in  hearing  of  His  disciples,  was  of  the  deepest  importance. 
tWing  after  the  announcement  of  His  Death  and  Passion,  it  sealed 
(oat  testimony,  and,  in  view  of  it,  proclaimed  Him  as  the  Prophet 
foWIiom  Moses  had  bidden  Israel  hearken,*  while  it  repeated  the  ■Dmt.r 
Wvenly  utterance  concerning  Him  made  at  His  Baptism.^  "scMm 

Bat,  for  us  all,  the  interest  of  this  history  lies  not  only  in  the  '"■  ^' 
put;  it  is  in  the  present  also,  and  in  the  fiiture.  To  all  ages  it  is 
^  the  vision  of  the  bush  burning,  in  which  was  the  Presence  of 
'^'  And  it  points  us  forward  to  that  transformation,  of  which 
tnitot  Christ  was  the  pledge,  when  '  this  corruptible  ahaU  put  on 
incwmption.'  As  of  old  the  beacon-fires,  lighted  firom  hill  to  hill, 
aonoonced  to  them  iar  away  from  Jerusalem  the  advent  of  solemn 
lEast,  so  does  the  glory  kindled  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
Aine  through  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  tell  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion-Day. 

On  Hennon  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  had  reached  the  highest 
pint  in  this  history.  Henceforth  it  is  a  descent  into  the  Valley  of 
KmniliatioQ  and  Death  I 

'  Met  hM  ftlao  aptly  pointed  oat,  that      mTtbical  theory.    It  coold  only  point  to 
weiiJaiMtion  of  dlence  on  the  disciples     a  real  sTont,  not  to  a  myth. 
*t  to  thu  cTtnt  is  Incompatible  with  the 
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CHAPTEE   II. 


BOOK 
IV 


ON   THE  MORROW  OF  THE  TRANSFIGUBATION. 
(St.  Matt.  xvii.  9-21 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  9-29  ;  St.  Luke  ix.  37-43.) 

I  r  was  the  early  dawn  of  another  summer's  day  when  the  Master  and 
His  disciples  turned  their  steps  once  more  towards  the  plain.  Thej 
liad  seen  His  Glory ;  they  had  had  the  most  solemn  witness  which, 
as  Jews,  they  could  have  ;  and  they  had  gained  a  new  knowledge  rf 
the  Old  Testament.  It  all  bore  reference  to  the  Christy  and  it  spake 
of  His  Decease.  Perhaps  on  that  morning  better  than  in  the  pre- 
vious night  did  they  realise  the  vision,  and  feel  its  calm  happiness. 
It  was  to  their  souls  like  that  morning-air  on  the  mountain  which 
they  breathed. 

It  would  be  only  natural,  if  their  thoughts  also  wandered  to  tb^ 
companions  and  fellow-disciples  whom,  on  the  previous  evening,  they 
had  left  in  the  valley  beneath.  How  much  they  had  to  tell  thenr^ 
and  how  glad  they  would  be  of  the  tidings  they  would  hear  I  Th^* 
one  night  had  for  ever  answered  so  many  questions  about  that  mxp^ 
hard  of  all  His  sayings :  concerning  His  Rejection  and  violent  DeaiJ^ 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  had  shed  heavenly  light  into  that  terrible  glocHf-  • 
They — at  least  these  three — had  formerly  simply  submitted  to  tl*-^ 
saying  of  Christ  because  it  was  His,  without  understanding  it;  b*** 
now  they  had  learned  to  see  it  in  quite  another  light.  How  th^y 
must  have  longed  to  impart  it  to  those  whose  difficulties  were  ^ 
least  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  recover^^ 
from  the  rude  shock  which  their  Messianic  thoughts  and  hop^* 
had  so  lately  received.  We  think  here  especially  of  those,  ifhot^^ 
so  far  as  individuality  of  thinking  is  concerned,  we  may  designa*^ 
as  the  representative  three,  the  counterpart  of  the  three  choB^^ 
Apostles:  Philip,  who  ever  sought  firm  standing-ground  for  fiutS*^ 
Thomas,  who  wanted  evidence  for  believing;  and  Judas,  whjO^ 
biiming  Jewish  zeal  for  a  Jewish  Messiah  had  already  begun  ^g, 
consume  his  own  soul,  as  the  wind  had  driven  back  upon  himei^'^ 
the  flame  that  had   been  kindled.     Every  question  of  a  PhilJi^ 
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c:*very  doubt  of  a  Thomas,  e\ory  despairing  wild  outburst  of  a  Judas, 
XTould  be  met  by  what  they  had  now  to  tell. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Evidently,  it  was  not  an  event  to  be 
Tnade  generally  known,  either  to  the  people  or  even  to  the  great  body 
of  the  discij)les.  They  could  not  have  understood  its  real  meaning ; 
they  would  have  misunderstood,  and  in  their  ignorance  misapplied 
to  carnal  Jewish  purposes,  its  heavenly  lessons.  But  even  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  must  not  know  of  it :  that  they  were  not  qualified 
to  witness  it,  proved  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  hear  of  it.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  there  was  favouritism  in  the 
selection  of  certain  Apostles  to  ^hare  in  what  the  others  might  not 
witness.  It  was  not  because  these  were  better  loved,  but  because 
they  were  better  prepared' — more  fiilly  receptive,  more  readily  acqui- 
escing, more  entirely  self-surrendering.  Too  often  we  commit  in 
our  estimate  the  error  of  thinking  of  them  exclusively  as  Apostles, 
not  as  disciples ;  as  our  teachers,  not  as  His  learners,  with  all  the 
fEulings  of  men,  the  prejudices  of  Jews,  and  the  unbelief  natural  to 
Txs  all,  but  assuming  in  each  individual  special  forms,  and  appearing 
^  characteristic  weaknesses. 

And  80  it  was  that,  when  the  silence  of  that  morning-descent  was 
broken,  the  Master  laid  on  them  the  command  to  tell  no  man 
of  thifl  vision,  till  after  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead. 
This  mysterious  injunction  of  silence  aflfords  another  presumptive 
evidence  against  the  invention,  or  the  rationalistic  explanations,  or  the 
mythical  origin  of  this  narrative.  It  also  teaches  two  further  lessons. 
The  silence  thus  enjoined  was  the  first  step  into  the  Valley  of  Humili- 
ation. It  was  also  a  test,  whether  they  had  understood  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  vision.  And  their  strict  obedience,  not  questioning 
^^etithe  grounds  of  the  injunction,  proved  that  they  had  learned  it. 
^  entire,  indeed,  was  their  submission,  that  they  dared  not  even 
^  the  Master  about  a  new  and  seemingly  greater  mystery  than 
they  had  yet  heard :  the  meaning  of  the  Son  of  Man  rising  from 
the  Dead.  Did  it  refer  to  the  general  Eesurrection ;  was  the  Messiah 
^  be  the  first  to  rise  firom  the  dead,  and  to  waken  the  other  sleepers 
"^  was  it  only  a  figurative  expression  for  His  triumph  and  vindi- 
cation ?  Evidently,  they  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  Christ's  Personal 
^^'nrrection,  as  separate  from  that  of  others,  and  on  the  third  day 
•fter  His  Death.  And  yet  it  was  so  near !  So  ignorant  were  they, 
^  80  unprepared !     And  they  dared  not  ask  the  Master  of  it.     This 

,    ^Tiile  writing  this,  we  fully  remem-     •  whom  Jesus  loved  *  specially,  even  in  that 
^  iboat  the  title  of  St.  John  as  he     inner  and  closer  circle. 
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mach  they  bad  already  learned :  not  to  question  the  mysteries  of 
the  future,  but  simply  to  receive  them.  But  in  their  inmost  hearts 
they  kept  that  saying — aa  the  Virgin-Mother  had  kept  many  a  like 
saying — carrj'ing  it  about  '  with  them '  aa  a  precious  living  germ 
that  would  presently  Bpring  up  and  bear  fruit,  or  as  that  which  would 
kindle  into  light  and  cliase  all  darkness.  But  among  themselves, 
then  and  many  times  afterwards,  in  secret  converse,  they  questioned 
what  the  rising  again  from  the  dead  should  mean, 

There  was  another  question,  and  it  they  might  ask  of  Jesus,  since 
it  concerned  not  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  but  the  lessons  of  die 
past.  Thinking  of  that  vision,  of  the  aj^pearance  of  Elijah  and  of 
his  speaking  of  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  why  did  the  Scribes  say 
that  Elijah  should  first  come — and,  as  was  the  imiversal  teaching,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  all  things  ?  If,  as  they  had  seen,  Elijah 
had  come- — but  only  for  a  brief  season,  not  to  abide,  along  with 
Moses,  as  they  had  fondly  wished  when  they  proposed  to  rear  them 
booths ;  if  he  had  come  not  to  the  people  but  to  Christ,  in  view  of 
only  them  three — and  they  were  not  even  to  tell  of  it;  and,  if  it  had 
been,  not  to  preimre  for  a  sjiiritual  restoration,  but  to  speak  of 
what  implied  the  opixisite:  the  Rejection  and  violent  Death  of  the 
Messiah — then,  were  the  Scribes  right  in  their  teaching,  and  what 
was  its  real  meaning?  The  question  iiEForded  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  disciples  not  only  a  solution  of  their  difficulties, 
but  another  insight  into  the  necessity  of  His  Rejection  and  DeatJi. 
They  had  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  coming  of  Elijah  and  it« 
alternative  sequence.  Truly  '  Elias  cometh  first ' — and  Elijah  had 
*  come  already '  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Divinely 
intended  object,  of  Elijah's  coming  waa  to  '  restore  all  things.'  This, 
of  course,  implied  a  moral  element  in  popular  submission  to  God, 
and  willingness  to  receive  his  message.  Otherwise  there  was  this 
Divine  alternative  in  the  prophecy  of  Malacbi :  '  Lest  I  come  to 
smite  the  land  with  the  ban '  (Clierem).  Elijah  fiad  come  ;  if  the 
people  had  received  his  message,  there  would  have  been  the  pro- 
mised restoration  of  all  things.  As  the  Lord  had  said  on  a  previous 
occasion";  '  If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  hivi,'  this  is  Elijah,  which  is 
to  come,'  Similarly,  if  Israel  had  received  the  Christ,  He  would 
have  gathered  them  as  a  hen  her  chickens  for  jirotection ;  He  would 
have  not  only  been,  but  visibly  appeared  as,  their  King.  But  Israel 
did  not  know  their  Elijah,  and  did  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed ; 
and  BO,  in  logical  sequence,  would  the  Son  of  Man  also  suffer  of 
'  The  meajiiBg  remains  sabetantially  the  BBme  whether  we  insert  '  him '  or '  i 
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them.      And  thna  haa  the  other  part  of  Malachi's  prophecy  been 
fal611ed :  and  the  land  of  iBrael  been  smitten  with  the  ban.' 

Amidat  such  converBation  the  descent  from  the  mountain  was 
accomplished.  Presently  they  found  themselves  in  viev  of  a  scene, 
-which  only  too  clearly  showed  that  unfitness  of  the  disciples  for  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  to  which  reference  haa  been 
made.  For,  amidst  the  divergence  of  details  between  the  narratives 
of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and,  eo  far  aa  it  goes,  that  of  St.  Luke, 
the  one  point  in  which  they  almost  literally  and  emphatically  accord 
is,  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  them,  in  language  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  as  a  generation  with  whose  want  of  faith,  notwith- 
standing all  that  they  had  seen  and  learned,  He  had  still  to  bear, 
expressly  attributing  *  their  foJlure  in  restoring  the  lunatick  to  their  * 
'  onbelief.'  *  * 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  contrast  between  the  aceue  below  and 
that  vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  when  they  had  spoken  of  the  Exodus 
of  the  Christ,  and  the  Divine  Voice  had  attested  the  Christ  from  out 
the  luminous  cloud.  A  concourse  of  excited  people — among  them 
once  more  *  Scribes,'  who  had  tracked  the  Lord  and  come  upon  Hia 
weakest  disciples  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  weakness— is  gathered 
abont  a  man  who  bad  in  vain  brought  his  lunatick  son  for  healing. 
He  is  eagerly  questioned  by  the  multitude,  and  moodily  answers;  or, 
as  it  might  almost  seem  from  St.  Matthew,"  he  is  leaving  the  crowd  " 
and  those  from  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  help.  This  was  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  these  Scribes.  The  Master  had  refused  the  challenge 
in  Dalmanutha,  and  the  disciples,  accepting  it,  had  sigoally  failed. 
There  they  were, '  questioning  with  them '  noisily,  discussing  this 
and  all  similar  phenomena,  but  chiefly  the  power,  authority,  and 
reality  of  the  Master.  It  reminds  us  of  lamel's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  and  we  should  scarcely  wonder,  if  they  had  even  ques- 
tioned the  return  of  Jesus,  as  they  of  old  did  that  of  Moses. 

At  that  very  moment,  Jesus  appeared  with  the  three.     We  can- 
not wonder  that,  '  when  they  saw  Him,  they  were  greatly  amazed,' 
and  nmning  to  Him   saluted  Him.'"      He  came — as   always,  and  ' 
to  na  also — unexpectedly,  most  opportunely,  and  for  the  real  decision 


□  St.  an- 

.HaA 


'The  question,  whether  there  ia  to  be 
>  ben]  reappeai^nce  of  Elijah  before 
■I*  Second  Advent  ot  Christ  Hoes  not 
"■n  to  b«  aoBweied  in  the  present  pa«- 
y   ^Brhapa  it  ia  pnrpoaelj-  left  oaan- 

'  "Ok  Kading '  little  taUb  '  instead  of 
QWi^'  tlwi^h  highlf  attested,  seenu 


only  an  early  correction.  On  internal 
grounds  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  cipres- 
sion '  little  faith '  is  a  correction  by  a  laler 
apologete,  than  'unbelief.'  The  latter  also 
corresponds  to  '  faithless  generation.' 

*  There  is  no  hint  in  the  text,  that  their 
amazement  was  due  to  the  shining  ot  His 
Face 
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of  the  question  in  hand.  There  vas  immediate  calm,  preceding 
victory.  Before  the  blaster's  inquiry  aix>ut  the  cause  of  this  \-ioIent 
diacussioD  '  could  be  answered,  the  man  who  had  been  its  occasion 
came  forward.  With  lowHest  gesture  ('  kneeling  to  Him ' ')  he 
addressed  Jesus,  At  last  he  had  found  Him,  ^\Tiom  he  had  come  to 
seek ;  and,  if  possibility  of  help  there  were,  oh !  let  it.  be  granted. 
Describing  the  symptoms  of  his  son's  distemper,  whieh  were  those 
of  epilepsy  and  mania — although  both  the  father  and  Jesus  rightly 
attributed  the  disease  to  demoniac  influence — he  told,  how  he  bod 
come  in  search  of  the  Master,  but  only  found  the  nine  disciples,  and 
how  they  had  presumptuously  attempted,  and  signally  failed  in  the 
attempted  cure. 

MTiy  had  they  failed  ?  For  the  same  reason,  that  they  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — because  they  were- 
'  felthless,'  because  of  their  '  unbeUef.'  They  had  that  oatwaid 
faith  of  the  '  probatum  eat '  (*  it  is  proved ') ;  they  believed  becauM^ 
and  what,  they  bad  seen ;  and  they  were  drawn  closer  to  Chrut — 
at  least  almost  all  of  them,  though  in  varying  measure — as  to  Him 
Who,  and  'Who  alone,  spake  '  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  which,  with 
wondrous  power,  had  swayed  their  souls,  or  laid  them  to  heaven's  rest. 
But  that  deeper,  truer  faith,  which  consisted  iu  the  spiritual  view  of 
that  which  was  the  unseen  in  Christ,  and  that  higher  power,  which 
flows  from  such  apprehension,  they  had  uot.  In  such  faith  as  they 
had,  they  spake,  repeated  forms  of  exorcism,  tried  to  imitate  their 
Master.  But  they  signally  failed,  as  did  those  seven  Jewish  Priest- 
sons  at  Ephesus.  And  it  was  intended  that  they  should  fail,  that  so 
to  them  and  to  us  the  higher  meaning  of  faith  as  contrasted  with 
l>ower,  the  inw;ird  as  contrasted  with  the  merely  outward  qualifica- 
tion, might  appear.  In  that  hour  of  crisis,  in  the  presence  of  ques- 
tioning Scribes  and  a  wondering  populace,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Christ,  only  one  power  could  prevail,  that  of  spiritual  faith ;  and  '  that 
kind '  could  '  not  come  out  but  by  prayer.' ' 

It  is  this  lesson,  viewed  also  in  organic  connection  with  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  great  temptation  at  Dalmanutha,  which  fur- 
nishes the  explanation  of  the  whole  history.  For  one  moment  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  Saviour's  soul :  the  poignant  sorrow  of  His 
disappointment  at  the  unbeUef  of  the  '  faithless  and  perverse  geneia- 


L 


'  In  St.  Mark  ix.  18  the  betmr  reafUng 
is,  'He  asked  theia,'  and  not,  lui  in  the 
T.  B., 'IheScribBs.' 

»  The  additiou  of  the  woid  'faaling  ' 
in  8t.  Ms'k  IB  probably  apurious.  ICre^ 


like  a  later  gloia.    It  is  uot  unlikely,  tluU 
St.  Matt.  nviL  31   is  merely  u 
iuBertioii  from  St.  Mark.      Howe^ 
ifeifer  on  this  point. 


'  ALL  THINGS  ARE   POSSIBLE  TO  HIM  THAT  BELIEVETH.' 

tioa ' ',  with  which  Ha  had  so  long  borne ;  the  infinite  patience  and 
fxtudescension,  the  Divine  '  need  be '  of  His  having  thus  to  bear  even 
with  His  own,  together  with  the  deep  humiliation  and  keen  pang 
which  it  iorolved ;  and  the  almost  home-longing,  as  one  has  called 
it,*  of  His  soul.  These  are  mysteries  to  adore.  The  next  moment 
Jesus  turns  Him  to  the  father.  At  His  command  the  lunatick  is 
brought  to  Him.  In  the  Presence  of  Jesus,  and  in  view  of  the 
coming  contest  between  Light  and  Darkness,  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  demoniac  operation  ensues,  snoh  as  we  have  witnessed  on  all 
similar  occasions.  This  was  allowed  to  pass  in  view  of  all.  But 
both  this,  and  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  lunatick 
had  been  afflicted,  together  with  the  answer,  and  the  description  of 
the  dangers  involved,  which  it  elicited,  were  evidently  intended  to 
ptnnt  the  lesson  of  the  need  of  a  higher  faith.  To  the  father, 
however,  who  knew  not  the  mode  of  treatment  hy  the  Heavenly 
Physician,  they  seemed  like  the  questions  of  an  earthly  healer  who 
must  consider  the  symptoms  before  he  could  attempt  the  cure.  '  If 
Thon  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us.' 

It  was  but  natural — and  yet  it  was  the  turning-point  in  this  whole 
hietoiy,  alike  as  regarded  the  healing  of  the  lunatick,  the  better 
leading  of  his  father,  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  and  that  of  the 
moltitude  and  the  Scribes.  There  is  all  the  calm  majesty  of  Divine 
self-consciousness,  yet  without  trace  of  self-assertion,  when  Jesus, 
utterly  ignoring  the  '  if  Thou  canst,'  turns  to  the  man  and  tells  him 
that,  while  with  the  Divine  Helper  there  is  the  possibility  of  all  help, 
it  is  conditioned  by  a  possibility  in  ourselves,  by  man's  receptiveness, 
by  bis  faith.  Not,  if  the  Christ  can  do  anything  or  even  everything, 
but, '  If  thou  canst  believe,'  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth.'  *  The  question  is  not,  it  can  never  be,  as  the  man  had  put 
it;  it  must  not  even  be  answered,  but  ignored.     It  must  ever  be,  not 


'  IlieeipreaaioD 'generation,' although 
embiaeiiig  in  its  reproof  all  the  people, 
ii  ^>ed»llV  addreased  to  the  disciples. 
'  dedet. 

'  Tha  weight  of  the  evidence  from  the 
llEG.  Kcepted  by  most  modem  critiCB 
(UoBgh  not  by  that  very  judicions  com- 
nutttor.  Canon  Cook)  ia  in  faconr  of  the 
'^ding  tud  reodering :  '  If  Thou  canst  I 
U  thinn  aie  possible,'  Jco.  But  it  seems 
]*  »£,  uat  this  mode  of  reply  on  the  pait 
*'>  Qniit  ia  not  only  without  any  other 
HnHd  in  the  Qogpels,  bnt  too  artificial, 
""  Veiteni,  if  I  may  nae  the  exptes- 
"«■  While  the  age  of  a  MS.  or  MBB.  is. 


of  coarse,  one  of  the  outward  gronnds  on 
which  the  criticism  ot  the  text  most  pro- 
ceed, I  confess  to  the  feeling  tliat,  as  age 
and  purity  are  not  identical,  the  interpreter 
must  weigh  all  such  evidence  in  the  light 
of  the  internal  grounds  for  or  against  its 
reception.  Besides,  in  this  instance,  it 
setjms  to  mo  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  the  ri,  if  irirTriEoai  ia  Blruck  out, 
and  which  is  not  so  easily  cleared  up  as 
Met/er  suggests. 

■  '  Omnipotentis  Divimc  se  fides  homi- 
nis,  quasi  organon,  accommodat,  ad  reci[n. 
endnm,  vel  etiam  ad  agendnm.' — Bmgel. 
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BOOK  what  ffe  can,  but  what  we  can.  When  the  infinite  fulnesa  is  poured 
IV  forth,  as  it  ever  is  in  Christ,  it  is  not  the  oil  that  is  stayed,  but  the 
'  vessels  which   fail.     He  giveth  richly,  inexhaustibly,  but  not  me- 

chanically ;  there  is  only  one  condition,  the  moral  one  of  the  presence 
of  absolute  faith — our  receptiveness.  And  so  this  has  to  all  time 
remained  the  teaching  to  every  individual  etriver  in  the  battle  of  the 
higher  life,  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  ;  this,  the  '  in  hoc  aigno 
viTicea  ' '  over  the  Cross,  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith. 

It  was  a  lesson,  of  which  the  reality  was  attested  by  the  hold 
which  it  took  on  the  man's  whole  nature.  While  by  one  great  out- 
going of  his  soul  he  overleapt  all,  to  lay  hold  on  that  one  fact  set 
before  him,  he  felt  all  the  more  the  dark  chasm  of  unbelief  behind 
him,  but  also  clung  to  that  Christ,  Whose  teaching  of  faith  had  shown 
him,  with  the  possibility,  the  source,  of  faith.  Thus  through 
the  felt  unbelief  of  faith  he  attained  true  faith  by  laying  hold  on 
the  Divine  Saviour,  when  he  cried  out  and  said :  *  '  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  Thou  mine  unbelief.' '  These  words  have  remained  historic, 
marking  all  true  faith,  which,  even  as  faith,  is  conscious  of,  nay  im- 
plies, imbelief,  but  brings  it  to  Christ  for  help.  The  most  bold  leap 
of  faith  and  the  timid  resting  at  His  Feet,  the  first  beginning  and 
the  last  ending  of  faith,  have  alike  this  as  their  watchword. 

Such  cry  could  not  be,  and  never  is,  unheard.  It  was  real  de- 
moniac influence  which,  continuing  with  this  man  from  childhood 
onwards,  had  well-nigh  crushed  all  moral  individuality  in  him,  la 
his  many  lucid  intervals  these  many  years,  since  he  had  grown  &om 
a  child  into  a  youth,  he  had  never  sought  to  shake  off  the  yoke  and 
regain  his  moral  individuality,  nor  would  he  even  now  ha\'e  come,  if 
his  father  had  not  brought  him.  If  any,  this  narrative  shows  the 
view  which  the  GosjjelB  and  Jesus  took  of  what  are  described  aa  the 
'  demonised.'  It  was  a  reality,  and  not  accommodation  to  Jewish 
views,  when,  as  He  saw  'the  multitude  running  together.  He  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit,  saying  to  hira:  Dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  command 
thee,  come  out  of  Idm,  and  no  more  come  into  him.' 

Another  and  a  more  violent  paroKyam,  so  that  the  bystanderB 
almost  thought  him  dead.     But  the  unclean  spirit  had  come  out  of 


'  '  In  this  sign  sbait  thou  conqoer ' — the 
inscripi  ion  on  tbe  supposed  vidon  of  tbc 
Cross  bj  the  Eniperor  Conatantine  before 
hisgrent  victoty  and  oonverBion  to  Christi- 
anlty. 

»  Th«  words  'witli  teare,'  in  the  T.  R. 


MB  apparently  a  spmions  addition. 

■  Tba  interpretation  of   Meyrr :   '  I 
not  withhold  thy  help,  rotwithBtandil 
my  nnbeliof  '  Beems  as  jejune  as  fj 
others :  '  Help  me  in  my  unbelief.' 


twithBtandlOff 
BOe  as  that  OE 
^belief.'  J 


*  LOBD,  I  BELIEVE ;  HELP  THOU  MINE  UNBELIEF.' 

turn.    And  with  strong  gentle  Hand  the  Saviour  lifted  bim,  and  with 
loTing  geatore  delivered  him  to  his  finther. 

All  things  had  been  possible  to  iaitb  ;  not  to  that  external  belief 
of  the  disciples,  which  &iled  to  reach  '  that  kind,' '  and  ever  &ils  to 
reach  such  kind,  but  to  true  spiritual  faith  in  Him.  And  so  it  is  to 
each  of  us  individually,  and  to  the  Church,  to  all  time.  '  That  kind,' 
— whether  it  be  of  sin,  of  lust,  of  the  world,  or  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  of  temptation,  or  of  materialism — cometh  not  out  by  any  of 
our  ready-made  formulas  or  dead  dogmas.  Not  so  are  the  flesh  and 
the  Devil  vanquished ;  not  so  is  the  world  overcome.  It  cometh  out 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer :  '  Lord,  I  beheve  j  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.' Ilien,  although  our  &ith  were  only  what  in  popular  lan- 
guage was  described  as  the  smallest — '  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ' 
— and  the  result  to  be  achieved  the  greatest,  most  difficult,  seem- 
ingly transcending  human  ability  to  compass  it — what  in  popular 
language  was  designated  as  '  removing  mountains '  * — '  nothing  shall 
be  impossible '  wato  us.  And  these  eighteen  centuries  of  suffering 
in  Christ,  and  deliverance  through  Christ,  and  work  for  Christ,  have 
proved  it.    For  all  things  are  ours,  if  Christ  is  ours. 


'  Bnt  it  Ii  nther  too  wide  an  application, 
wbeD  EKtij/miiu  Zygadtmit  (one  of  the 
gitmt  Bjiaiitiiietbeolc^iatisof  the  twelfth 
oratmy),  and  others  after  him,  note  '  the 
kind  of  all  demons.' 

'  The  Babbinic  use  of  the  expression, 

*  graio  ot  mnstard  seed,'  has  already  been 
noted.    The  expression  'tearing  up'  or 

•  lemtning ' '  monntains '  was  also  prover- 


bial amoQfc  t^o  Rabbis.  Thus,  a  great 
Babbi  might  be  designated  as  one  who 
■nproot«d  mountaina'  (Ber.,  last  page, 
line  5  from  top ;  and  HoiBJ.  14  a),  or  as 
one  who  pulverised  them  (tianh.  24  a). 
The  ezpresaton  also  occurs  of  apparently 
impossible  things,  snch  as  those  which  a 
heathen  government  may  order  a  man  to 
do  (Baba  1).  3  h). 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

TUB  UAST  CTEMT8  IN  OALILEE — THE  TRIBUTB-HONET,  THX  DISPUTK  B7  THE 
WAV,  THE  rOBBIDDINa  OF  HIM  WHO  COCU)  NOT  FOLLOW  WITH  TBX 
I1IHCIFLB8,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  TEACHING   OF  CHBIBT. 

(SI.  Matt.  xvii.  22— zrUf .  22 ;  St.  Mark  li.  30-50 ;  Bt.  Loka  ix.  13-60.) 

Now  thnt  the  Lord's  retreat  in  the  utmost  borders  of  the  land, 
nt  Oii'ttnrea  Philippi,  was  known  to  the  Scribes,  and  that  He  wm 
Bjriiiii  (lUiTounded  and  followed  by  the  multitude,  there  could  be  no 
nirlhitr  object  in  His  retirement.  Indeed,  the  time  was  coming  that 
Mo  hIiouUI  meet  that  for  which  He  had  been,  and  was  still,  preparing 
I  lit>  inuulfl  of  His  disciples — His  Decease  at  Jerusalem,  Accordingly, 
wo  tliiil  Him  once  more  with  His  disciples  in  Gralilee — not  to  abide 
llliTt','  nor  to  traverse  it  as  formerly  for  Missionary  purpoeex,  but 
ph'|«nit<)ry  to  His  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  few 
nvcntH  of  this  brief  stay,  and  the  teaching  connected  with  it,  may 
)hi  Hiinimiid  up  as  follows. 

I.  Prominently,  perhaps,  as  the  summary  of  all,  we  have  now 
tho  clour  nml  emphatic  repetition  of  the  prediction  of  His  Death  and 
ItiiMiirrfction.  \Vhile  He  would  keep  His  present  stay  in  Galilee  as 
prlviito  iiK  jKisdible,'  He  would  fain  so  emphasize  this  teaching  to  Hib 
ilim-iplcM,  that  it  should  sink  down  into  their  ears  and  memories. 
Knr  il  waK,  indeed,  the  most  needful  for  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
iliiilo  fiituro.  Yet  the  announcement  only  filled  their  loving  hearts 
with  oxcocding  sorrow;  they  comprehended  it  not;  nay,  they  were — 
nrrliiijii'  n()t  unnaturally — afraid  to  ask  Him  about  it.  We  remember, 
Ihiit  oven  the  three  who  had  been  with  Jesus  on  the  Monnt,  under- 
hIihhI  not  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  and  that,  by 
ilii'tH'tion  of  the  blaster,  they  kept  the  whole  Vision  from  their 
I'l'tliiWHlisciplea ;  and,  thinking  of  it  all,  we  scarcely  wonder  that, 
fiom  lliiir  standpoint,  it  was  hid  from  them,  so  that  they  might  not 


!"■ 


'  'I'lin    i-\|in'?aiiin     !n     St.    Matthew      al)otle,  but  a,  temporary  stnj-— a  going  to 
nil.    U2)  iloo!!   nut    imply  permanent      utiil  im. 


THE  TRIBUTE-MONEY.  Ill 

2.  It  is  to  the  depreBsion  caused  by  His  insistence  on  this  ter-  chap. 
lible  future,  to  the  constant  apprehension  of  near  danger,  and  the  ui 
consequent  desire  not  to  'offend,'  and  so  provoke  those  at  whose  ^ 

hands,  Christ  had  told  them.  He  was  to  suffer,  that  we  trace  the 
incident  about  the  tribute-money.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
Peter  would  have  answered  as  he  did,  without  previous  permission 
of  his  Master,  had  it  not  been  for  such  thoughts  and  fears.  It  was 
another  mode  of  saying, '  That  be  far  from  Thee ' — or,  rather,  trying 
to  keep  it  as  &r  as  he  could  from  Christ.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
repress  the  feeling,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness 
on  the  part  of  Peter,  as  if  he  had  apprehended  that  Jesus  would  not 
have  wished  him  to  act  as  he  did,  and  would  fain  have  kept  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Master. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  injunction  in  Ezod. 
XXI.  13  &c.,  every  male  in  Israel,  from  twenty  years  upwards,  was 
expected  annually  to  contribute  to  the  Temple-Treasury  the  sum  of 
one  half-shekel '  of  the  Sanctuary,*  that  is,  one  common  shekel,  or  two  J^^^^y^ 
Attic  drachms,*  equivalent  to  about  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  Zd.  of  our  money.  JiiJ'i'l™^ 
WTiether  m:  not  the  original  Biblical  ordinance  was  intended  to  in-  -"i'-  ^'" 
stitnte  a  regular  annual  contribution,  the  Jews  of  the  Distjersion  would 
probably  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  act. 
To  the  particulars  previously  given  on  this  subject  a  few  others 
may  be  added.     The  femily  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sanbedrin  (Gamaliel) 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  curious  distinction  of  bringing  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Temple-Treasury,  not  like  others,  but  to  have  thrown 
them  down  before  him  who  opened  the  Temple-Cheat,*  when  they 
were  immediately  placed  in  the   box  from  which,  without  delay, 
sacrifices  were  provided.''     Again,  the  commentators  explain  a  cer-  'siiotm-s 
tain  passage  in  the  Mishnah "  and  the  Talmud ''  as  implying  that,  ' 
altliough  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  to  pay  the  tribute-money  before 
the  Passover,  those  from  neighbouring  lands  might  bring  it  before 
tbe  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  those  from  such  remote  countries  as  Baby- 
loniasnd  Mediaaslateas  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*    Lastly,  although 

'  According  to  Neh.   x.   32,   immeili-  pieces  of  silver  In  the  Temple  (St.  Matt. 

•'•'iBfterthe  return  from  Babylon  the  nvii.  6)  f 

"Witrihnlion  was  a  third  of  a  shekel—  '  Dcati  Pbimptre  is  mLitaltcn  in  com- 

I«*«bl7  on  account  of  the  poverty  ol  paring,  as  regnrdcd  the  Sadducees,  the 

"wpMple.  Temple-mt«  with  the   Church-rate  qnes- 

'  But  only    one    Alejianclrian   (comp.  tion.   There  is  no  aoalogj- between  them, 

'*^.Oen.  nii:.  16;  Josh,  vii,  21).  not  dirt  tlio  Sndihicees  ever  qnestion  its 

'  Coild  there  have  been  an  intended,  propriety.     The  Dean  is  also  in  error  in 

*7»hatwoaWbe«illmore8triking— an  supposioB,   that    the    Palestinians  were 

^tended,  bnt  very  real  irony  in  this,  wont   to  bring  it  at  one  of  tlie  other 

*^  Jodas  afterwards  cast  down  the  feasts. 


hck.  Eil.  4 
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BOOK      the  Mishuah  lays  it  down,  that  the  goods  of  those  might  be  distrained, 

IV        who  had  not  paid  the  Temple-tribute  by  the  25th  Adar,  it  is  scarcely 

'      '      '  credible  that  this  obtained  at  the  time  of  Christ,'  at  any  rat«  in 

•  siifioii.  vi.  Galilee.  Indeed,  this  seems  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  Mishnah' 
!>  Tome  and  the  Talmud,"  that  one  of  the  '  thirteen  trumpets '  in  the  Temple, 
'*  *  into  which  contributions  were  cast,  was  destined  for  the  shekels 

of  the  current,  and  another  for  those  of  the  preceding,  year.  Finally, 
these  Temple-contributions  were  in  the  first  place  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  all  public  sacrifices,  that  is,  those  which  were  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  such  as  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  points  in  fierce  dispute  between  tlie  Pharisees  and  Sadducee-s,  and 
that  the  former  perpetuated  their  triumph  by  marking  its  anniver- 
sary as  a  festive  day  in  their  calendar.     It  seems  a  terrible  irony  of 

•  Pi.iL*       judgment"   when  Vespasian  ordered,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Temple,  that  this  tribute  should  henceforth  be  [jaid  for  the  rebuilding 

•  Jot.  War      of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.** 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  sliortly  before  the  previous  Passover, 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  had  left  Capernaum,'  that  they  returned  to 
the  latter  city  only  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  as  we  have  suggested, 
they  passed  the  first  Paschal  days  on  the  borders  of  Tyre.  We  have^ 
indeed,  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  Master  bad  tarried  during 
the  ten  days  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  Adar,  EupjKising  the 
Mishnic  arrangements  to  have  been  in  force  in  Capernaum.  He  wa» 
certainly  not  at  Capernaum,  and  it  must  also  have  been  known,  thdt 
He  had  not  gone  up  to  Jenisalem  for  the  Passover.  Accordingly, 
when  it  was  told  in  Capernaum,  that  the  Kabbi  of  Nazareth  had  once 
more  come  to  what  seems  to  have  been  His  Galilean  home,  it  was 
only  natural,  that  they  who  collected  the  Temple-tribute '  should 
have  applied  for  its  payment.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  their  appli- 
cation may  have  been,  if  not  prompted,  yet  quickened,  by  the  wish 
t«  involve  Him  in  the  breach  of  so  well-known  an  obligation,  or  else 
by  a  hostile  curiosity.  "Would  He,  W'ho  took  so  strangely  different 
views  of  Jewish  observances,  and  Who  made  such  extraordinary 
claims,  own  the  duty  of  paying  the  Temple-tribute  ?     Had  it  been 

'  Tbo  penaltr  of   distraint   had  only  tbat   tbc  reference   here   is   not   to  tha 

been  enacted  less  than  a  century  before  TeiDplo- tribute,  but  t«  the  Roman  poll- 

(aboat  7S),  during  the  reign  of  Queen  titx  or  ci^nsuH.     Irrpspective  of  tbo  qnw- 

BBlome-Alexandni,  who  was  entirely  in  lion  whether  a  censua  was  then  levied  in 

tbo  bonds  of  the  Pharisees.  Galilee,  the  tatter  is  designated  bo  b  in 

>  See  Book  UI.  oh.  Kxxi.  St.  Mutt.  zvii.  SB,  and  in  xiii.  l7,aB  w^ 

■  If  it  wore  not  for  tbe  authority  of  bb in  St.Uiirk  lii.  U.aa  jcqvrTai,  whileheie 

tficivln-,  whosupportait.  the  suggestion  the  nell-fccowii  expreBaioadClriukmaia 

would   scarteJy   deserve  sejions   notice,  ased. 


'THEN  ABE  THE  CHHiDBEN  FREE.'  ng 

owing  to  His  absence,  or  from  principle,  that  He  had  not  paid  it  last     chap. 
Paasover-seaaoQ  ?     The  question  which  they  put  to  Peter  implies,  at        m 
least,  their  donbt.  ■      ' 

We  have  already  seen  what  motives  prompted  the  hasty  reply  of 
Peter.  He  might,  indeed,  also  otherwise,  in  his  rashness,  have  given 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry,  without  first  consulting  the 
Master.  For  there  seems  little  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  on  former 
occasions  complied  with  the  Jewish  custom.  But  matters  were  now 
wholly  changed.  Since  the  first  Passover,  which  had  marked  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  He  had  stated — 
and  quite  lately  in  most  explicit  terms — that  He  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  To  have  now  paid  the  Temple-tribute,  without  explana- 
tion, might  have  involved  a  very  serious  misapprehension.  In  view 
of  all  this,  the  history  before  ns  seems  alike  simple  and  natural. 
TbsTe  is  no  {nretext  for  the  artificial  construction  pat  upon  it  by 
commentators,  any  more  than  for  the  saggestion,  that  such  was  the 
poverty  of  the  Master  and  His  disciples,  that  the  small  sum  requisite 
for  the  Temple-tribute  had  to  be  miraeulouMly  supplied. 

We  [nctnre  it  to  ourselves  on  this  wise.     Those  who  received  the 
Tribate-money  had  come  to  Peter,  and  perhaps  met  him  in   the 
conit  or  corridor,  and  asked  him :  '  Your  Teacher  (Babbi),  does  He 
not  pay  the  didrachma  ? '     While  Peter  hastily  responded   in  the 
affin&ative,  and  then  entered  into  the  house  to  procure  the  coin,  or 
else  to  report  what  had  passed,  Jesus,  Who  had  been  in  another  part 
\       of  Uie  house,  hut  was  cognisant  of  all,  '  anticipated  him.' '     Address- 
ing him  in  kindly  language  as  '  Simon,'  He  pointed  out  the  real  state 
of  m&tters  by  an  illustration  which  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  literally 
prewed,  and  of  which  the  meaning  was :   Whom  does  a  King  in- 
tend to  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  officers  ?     Surely 
■xA  hit  own  &mily,  but  others.     The  inference  from  this,  as  regarded 
^Temple-tribute,  was  obvious.     As  in  all  similar  Jewish  parabolic 
teaching,  it  was  only  indicated  in  general  principle ;  '  Then  are  the 
chUdreD  free.'     But  even  so,  be  it  as  Peter  had  wished,  although  not 
from  the   same  motive.     Let   no   needless  oflFence  be  given;   for, 
*Wiredly,  they  would  not  have  understood  the  principle  on   which 
'^hriit  would  have  refused  the  Tribute-money,'  and  all  misunder- 

'  Hw  Bcriaed  Tersion,  as  it  eeenu  to  of  that  word. 

Hnridf  renden  ■  spake  fiist.'    Bntthe  ■  In  Suoc.  30  a,  we  read  sparable  of  a 

^  (■H»l<i'»)  doea  not  bear  that  mean-  king  who  paid  toll,  and  being  asked  tlie 

"ttauj  of  Uie  fifteen  passages  in  the  reason,  replied   tbat  travellers   were  to 

^U,  irtwrt   it    comsponds    to     tbe  learn    by  his  example  not  to  seek   to 

B*htw  fi44m,  mm!  means  '  to  antici.  withdraw   tbemaelves  from   paTiog  the 

l*'*'<t*to  preTent*  in  the  archaic  sense  dnu. 
T«.  II.                                                    I 
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standing  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  now  imposBible.  Yet  Christ  wonlrf 
still  further  vindicate  His  royal  title.  He  will  pay  for  Peter,  alsi^ 
and  pay  as  heaven's  King  with  a  Stater,  or  four-drachm  piece, 
imrsculously  provided. 

Thns  viewed,  there  ia,  we  submit,  a  moral  purpose  and  spiritual 
inetmction  in  the  provision  of  the  Stater  out  of  the  fish's  month. 
The  rationalistic  explanation  of  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered; 
for  any  mythical  interpretation  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  support 
in  Biblical  precedent  or  Jewish  expectancy.  Bat  the  narrative  in 
its  literality  has  a  true  and  high  meaning.  And  if  we  wished  b> 
mark  the  difference  between  its  sober  simplicity  and  the  extravagsncea 
of  legend,  we  would  remind  ourselves,  not  only  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Ring  of  Polycrates,  but  of  two  somewhat  kindred  Jewish 
Haggadahs.  They  are  both  intended  to  glorify  the  Jewish  mode  of  Sab- 
bath observance.  One  of  them  bears  that  one  Joseph,  known  aa*the 
honom%r '  of  the  Sabbath,  had  a  wealthy  heathen  neighbour,  to  whom 
the  Chaldieans  had  prophesied  that  all  .his  riches  would  come  to 
Joseph.  To  render  this  impossible,  the  wealthy  man  converted  aH 
his  property  into  one  magnificent  gem,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
within  his  head-gear.  Then  he  took  ship,  so  as  for  ever  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Jew.  But  the  wind  blew  his  head-geu 
into  the  sea,  and  the  gem  was  swallowed  by  a  fish.  And,  lo !  it  was 
the  holy  season,  and  they  brought  to  the  market  a  splendid  fish. 
Who  would  purchase  it  but  Joseph,  for  none  as  he  would  prepare  to 
honour  the  day  by  the  best  which  he  could  provide.  But  when  tixey 
opened  the  fish,  the  gem  was  found  in  it — the  moral  being :  *  IC^ 
that  borroweth  for  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  will  repay  him.'  ■ 
I  The  other  legend  is  similar.     It  was  in  Rome  (in  the  Ghriati»J 

world)  that  a  poor  tailor  went  to  market  to  buy  a  fish  for  a  festi*^' 
meal.'  Only  one  was  on  sale,  and  for  it  there  was  keen  competitic^'' 
between  the  servant  of  the  Prince  and  the  Jew,  the  latter  at  1«-^ 
buying  it  for  not  less  than  twelve  dinars.  At  the  banquet,  tl^^' 
Prince  inquired  of  his  servants  why  no  fish  had  been  provid^^ 
When  he  ascertained  the  cause,  he  sent  for  the  Jew  with  the  tiire^* 
ening  inquiry,  how  a  poor  tailor  could  afford  to  pay  twelve  dinars  0^ 
a  fish  ?  *  My  Lord,'  replied  the  Jew, '  there  is  a  day  on  which  ^^ 
onr  sins  are  remitted  us, and  should  we  not  honour  it?'  The  ansi^*' 
satisfied  the  Prince.     But  God  rewarded  the  Jew,  for,  when  the  ^^ 

'  In  the  Midraah  :  '  On  the  ere  of  the      tended  to  apply  to  the  distinctiaa  to    **" 
great  fast '  (the  Da;  of  Atonement).  But      put  on  Uui  Sabbath-meal. 
£r(Mii  the  connection  it  ia  evideotlj  in- 
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vaa  opened,  a  precious  gem  was  found  in  it,  which  he  sold,  aad  ever     chap. 
afterwards  lived  of  the  proceeds.*  ui 

The  reader  caji  scarcely  fail  to  mark  the.  absolute  difference  be-  ."b^V  n" 
tween  even  the  most  beautiful  Jewish  legends  and  any  trait  in  the  """«''-''-* 
Evangelic  history. 

3.  The  event  next  recorded  in  the  Gospels  took  place  partly  on 
the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  Capernaum,  and  partly 
in  O^temaom  itself,  immediately  after  the  scene  connected  with  the 
Tribute-money.  It  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  and  it  led 
to  explanations  and  admonitions,  which  are  told  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  bnt  chiefly  by  St.  Matthew.  This  circumstance  seems  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  latter  was  a  chief  actor  in  that  which  occasioned  this 
special  teaching  and  warning  of  Christ,  and  that  it  must  have  sunk 
vety  deeply  into  his  heart. 

As  we  look  at  it,  in  the  light  of  the  then  mental  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  that  in  which,  perhaps  oiiturallj,  we 
regard  them,  what  happen«d  seems  not  difficult  to  understand.     As 
St.  Mark  puts  it,*  by  the  way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves  'st-irark 
which  of  them  would  be  the  greatest — aa  St.  Matthew  explains,"  in  ,^  ),a„ 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     They  might  now  the  more  con-  "*"■ ' 
fidently  expect  its  near  Advent  from  the  mysterious  announcement 
of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day,'*  which  they  would  probably  "  st.  Mmt, 
connect  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  Judgment,  following  st.MHrkii 
upon  the  violent  Death  of  the  Messiah.     Of  a  dispute,  serious  and 
«*eit  violent,  among  the  disciples,  we  have  evidence  in  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  Master,  as  reported  by  St.  Mark,"  in  the  direction  of  the  ■f^*'"^ 
I^  how  to  deal  with  an  offending  brother,  and  in  the  answering 
iiiqniiy  of  Peter/    Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  its  occasion,  'st.  Mmt. 
The  distinction  just  bestowed  on  the  three,  in  being  taken  up  the 
Mcnmt,  may  have  roused  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  others,  perhaps 
of  aeltexaltation  in  the  three.    Alike  the  spirit  which  John  displayed 
u>  hii  harsh  prohibition  of  the  man  that  did  not  follow  with  the  dis- 
•^plegj^and  the  self-righteous  bargaining  of  Peter  about  forgiving  •stjiirit 
we  mpposed  or  real  offences  of  a  brother,*"  give  evidence  of  anything  ^  g^  ^i^^^^ 
out  the  fiume  of  mind  which  we  would   have  expected  after  the  *""■ " 
*  inon  on  the  Mount. 

In  truth,  most  incongruous  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  looking  back 
"I  it  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection-day,  nay,  almost  incredible — 
•'wently,  the  Apostles  were  still  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
«W  iiuit.  It  was  the  common  Jewish  view,  that  there  would  be 
"^■■tinctions  of  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    It  can  scarcely  be 
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neeesBary  to  prove  this  by  Rabbinic  quotations,  since  the  whole 
Hystem  of  Rubbinism  and  Pbarisaisni,  with  its  separation  fi:x>m  the 
vulgar  and  ignonint,  rests  upon  It.  But  even  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  Rabbinism,  there  would  be  distinctions,  due  to  learning, 
merit,  and  even  to  favouritism.  In  this  world  there  were  His  special 
favourites,  who  could  command  anything  at  His  hand,  to  use  the 
B  Rabbinic  expression  :  '  like  a  spoilt  child  from  its  father.' "  '  And  in 
the  Messianic  age  God  would  assign  booths  to  each  according  to  bis 
rank.''  On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  could  be  quoted  bearing 
on  the  duty  of  humiUty  and  self-abasement.  But  the  stress  laid  on 
the  merit  attaching  to  this  showR  too  clearly,  that  it  was  the  pride  that 
apes  humility.  One  instance,"  previously  referred  to,  will  suiEce  hy 
way  of  illustration.  When  the  child  of  the  great  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ben  Saccai  was  dangerously  ill,  he  was  restored  through  the  prayer 
of  one  Chanina  ben  Dosa.  On  this  the  father  of  the  child  remarked 
to  his  wife :  '  If  the  son  of  Saccai  had  all  day  long  put  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  no  heed  would  have  been  given  to  him.'  '  How  is 
that  ? '  asked  hia  wife  ;  *  is  Chanina  greater  than  thou  ? '  *  No,'  ms 
the  reply,  '  he  is  like  a  servant  before  the  King,  while  I  am  like 
a  prince  before  the  King'  (he  is  always  there,  and  has  thus  opportn- 
uities  which  I,  as  a  lord,  do  not  enjoy). 

How  deep-rooted  were  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  appears  not 
only  from  the  dispute  of  the  disciples  by  the  way,  but  from  the 
request  proffered  by  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  and  her  son* 
at  a  later  period,  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  near  Passion  of  oor 
Lord,''     It  does,  indeed,  come  upon  ub  as  a  most  painful  surprise, 
and   as  sadly  incongruous,  this   constant  self-obtrusion,  self-asser- 
tion, and  low,   carnal   self-seeking;  this  Judaistic  trifling  in  fece 
of  the  utter   self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Man- 
Surely,  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  His  disciples  seems  at  time^ 
iilmost  aa  great  as  between  Him  and  the  other  Jews.     If  we  woiilt^ 
measure  His  Stature,  or  comprehend  the  infinite  distance  betwee«» 
His  aims  and  teaching  and  those  of  His  contemporaries,  let  it  he  b^^ 
t'omi>arison  with  even  the  best  of  His  disciples.     It  must  have  bee«* 
[wrt  of  His  humiliation  and   self-esinanition  to  bear  with  thettB-- 
And  is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  still  so  as  regards  us  ail  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  wa.s  quite  sufficient  occasiof* 
and  material  for  such  a  dispute  on  the  way  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  to  Capernaum.    We  suppose  Peter  to  have  only  at 
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'HE  THAT  IS  NOT  AGAINST  US,   IS  FOR  US.' 

the  first  been  with  the  others.  To  judge  by  the  later  question,  how  cb 
ofteo  be  was  to  forgive  the  brother  who  had  eioned  against  him,  he  i 
may  have  been  bo  deeply  hurt,  that  he  left  the  other  disciples,  and 
hastened  on  with  the  Master,  Who  would,  at  any  rate,  eojoum  in 
his  honse.  For,  neither  he  nor  Christ  seem  to  have  been  present 
when  John  and  the  others  forbade  the  man,  who  would  not  follow 
with  them,  to  cast  out  demons  in  Christ's  name.  Again,  the  other 
disciples  only  came  into  Capemaom,  and  entered  the  house,  just  as 
Pet«T  had  gone  for  the  Stater,  with  which  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute 
fat  the  Master  and  himself.  And,  if  speculation  be  permissible,  we 
wonld  suggest  that  the  brother,  whose  offences  Peter  found  it  bo 
difficult  to  forgive,  may  have  been  none  other  than  Judas.  In  such 
ft  dispate  by  the  way,  he,  with  his  Judaistic  views,  would  be  specially 
i&terested ;  perhaps  he  may  have  been  its  chief  instigator ;  certainly, 
he,  whose  natural  character,  amidst  its  sharp  contrasts  to  that  of 
Peter,  {nreaented  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  would,  on  many 
grounds,  be  specially  jealous  of,  and  antagonistic  to  him. 

Quite  natural  in  view  of  this  dispute  by  the  way  is  another  inci- 
dent <rf  the  journey,  which  is  afterwards  related.'  As  we  judge,  John  ■  e^ 
■eons  to  have  been  the  principal  actor  in  it ;  perhaps,  in  the  absence  ^^  li 
d  Peter,  he  claimed  the  leadership.  They  had  met  one  who,  in  the 
Naoe  of  Christ,  was  casting  out  demons — whether  successfully  or 
not,  we  need  scarcely  inquire.  So  widely  had  faith  in  the  power  of 
Jens  extended ;  so  real  was  the  belief  in  the  subjection  of  the 
deoons  to  Him ;  so  reverent  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Him.  A 
Bum,  who,  thus  forsaking  the  methods  of  Jewish  exorcists,  owned 
JttQs  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  world,  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  quickly  speak  evil  of 
Bini.  John  bad,  in  name  of  the  disciples,  forbidden  him,  because 
lie  hid  not  cast  in  his  lot  wholly  with  them.  It  was  quite  in  the 
fitit  of  their  ideas  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  of  their 
"JfJHite,  which  of  His  close  followers  would  be  greatest  there.  And 
Jet,  they  might  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  motives  of  their 
•wdnet.  If  it  were  not  almost  impertinence  to  use  such  terms,  we 
*oiild  have  said  that  there  was  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the 
•"nrer  which  the  Saviour  gave,  when  referred  to  on  the  subject.  To 
irtid  a  man,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  either  prompted  by  the 
^t  of  the  dispute  by  the  way — or  else  must  be  grounded  on 
widence  that  the  motive  was,  or  the  effect  would  ultimately  be  (as 
n  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Sceva)  to  lead  men  *  to  speak  evil '  of 
^^litt,  or  to  hinder  the  work  of  His  disciples.  Assuredly,  such 
could  not  have  been  the  case  with  a  man,  who  iuvoked  His  Name, 
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BOOK     and  perhaps  experienced  its  efficacy.    More  than  thiB — and  here 
^        an  eternal  principle:  'He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  ns  ;'  he  tbrsj 
opposeth  not  the  disciples,  really  is  for  them — a  saying  still  mojt 

■BtLnke  clear,  when  we  adopt  the  better  reading  in  St.  Lnke,'  *  He  thati  a 
not  against  you  is  for  you.' ' 

There  was  reproof  in  this,  as  well  as  instruction,  deeply  consistenE 

^^i*M,  .^(^  tjjj,t  other,  though  8eeniinglydiflFerent,saying:''  'He  thatisnot 
with  Me  is  against  Me.'  The  distinction  between  them  is  twt^ilit 
In  the  one  case  it  is  '  not  against,'  in  the  other  it  is  '  not  with ; '  bat 
chieSy  it  lies  in  this :  in  the  one  case  it  is  not  against  t^e  disdplei 
in  their  work,  while  in  the  other  it  is — not  with  Christ.  A  man  i^ 
did  what  he  could  with  such  knowledge  of  Christ  as  he  posseiaed, 
even  although  he  did  not  absolutely  follow  with  them,  was  'not 
against'  them.  Such  an  one  should  be  regarded  as  thus  &r  witli 
them ;  at  least  be  let  alone,  left  to  Him  Who  knew  all  things.  Soeli 
a  man  would  not  lightly  speak  evil  of  Christ — and  that  was  alltia 
disciples  should  care  for,  unless,  indeed,  they  sought  their  ovd. 
Quite  other  was  it  as  regarded  the  relation  of  a  person  to  the  Chnrt 
Himself.  There  neutrality  waa  impossible — and  that  which  was  not 
with  Christ,  by  this  veiy  fact  was  against  Him.  The  lesson  is  of  the 
most  deep-reaching  character,  and  the  distinction,  alas !  still  oM- 
looked — perhaps,  betause  ours  is  too  often  the  spirit  of  those  who 
journeyed  to  Capernaum.  Not,  that  it  is  unimportant  to  follow  iritk 
the  disciples,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  to  forbid  any  work  done,  hamvfX 
imperfectly,  in  His  Name,  and  that  only  one  question  is  really  vital 
— whether  or  not  a  man  is  decidedly  with  Christ. 

Such  were  the  incidents  by  the  way.  And  now,  while  withholding 
from  Christ  their  dispute,  and,  indeed,  anything  that  might  seer*^ 
personal  in  the  question,  the  disciples,  on  entering  the  house  wheiT* 
He  was  in  Capernaum,  addressed  to  Him  this  inquiry  (which  shooL^ 
be  inserted  ^m  the  opening  words  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative^ 
*  'VlTio,  then,  is  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? '    It  was    * 

Bt.LDke      general  question — but  Jesus  perceived  the  thought  of  their  hearty 

et  unrk  He  knew  about  what  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,"*  and  now  aske^ 
them  about  it.  The  account  of  St.  Mark  is  most  graphic.  We  almo^ 
see  the  scene.     Conscience-stricken  *  they  hold  their  peace.'    As  w^ 

In  Bt  MHt  read  the  further  words :  •  *  And  He  sat  down,'  it  seems  ae  if  th^- 

■  Readera    of     ordinary     Eobiiety   ot  digciples  eui  aUoaion  to  '  Pauline  Chri^ 

judgment  vrOl  form  their  opimona  of  the  tUnitj,'  of  which  St.  Hark  took  a  moc^ 

Talae  of  modeni  negative  criticism,  when  charitable  view  than  Bt.  Matthew  I    9f 

we  tell  them  that  It  has  diaooTered  in  such  treatment  foa  may  mako  ■lijillilll^ 

thu  tnao    who  did  not  follow  with  the  of  the  facts  of  histcoy. 


WHO   IS   GREATEST   IN   THE   KINGDOM?  1 1  (J 

3Iaster  had  at  first  gone  to  welcome  the  disciples  on  their  arrival,      chap. 
and  they,  '  full  of  their  dispute,'  had,  without  delay,  addressed  their        in 
inquiry  to   Him  in   the   court  or   antechamber,   where   they   met  ' 

Him,  when,  reading  their  thoughts.  He  had  first  put  the  searching 
counter-question,  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Then, 
leading  the  way  into  the  house,  *  He  sat  down,'  not  only  to  answer 
their  inquiry,  which  was  not  a  real  inquiry,  but  to  teach  them  what 
so  much  they  needed  to  learn.  He  called  a  little  child — perhaps 
Peter's  little  son — and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Not  to  strive 
who  was  to  be  greatest,  but  to  be  utterly  without  self-consciousness, 
like  a  child — thus,  to  become  turned  and  entirely  changed  in  mind  : 
*  converted,'  was  the  condition  for  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven*  Then,  as  to  the  question  of  greatness  there,  it  was  really 
one  of  greatness  of  service — and  that  was  greatest  service  which 
implied  most  self-denial.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  teaching,  the 
Blessed  Saviour  took  the  happy  child  in  His  Arms.  Not,  to  teach, 
to  preach,  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  do  great  things,  but  to  do  the 
humblest  service  for  Christ's  sake — lovingly,  earnestly,  wholly,  self- 
foi]getfiilly,  simply  for  Christ,  was  to  receive  Christ — nay,  to  receive 
the  Father.  And  the  smallest  service,  as  it  might  seem — even  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  such  spirit,  would  not  lose  its  reward. 
Blessed  teaching  this  to  the  disciples  and  to  us ;  blessed  lesson, 
which,  these  many  centuries  of  scorching  heat,  has  been  of  unspeak- 
able refireshing,  alike  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  cup  of 
water  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.* 

These  words  about  receiving  Christ,  and  *  receiving  in  the  Name 
of  Christ,'  had  stirred  the  memory  and  conscience  of  John,  and  made 
Mm  half  wonder,  half  fear,  whether  what  they  had  done  by  the  way, 
in  forbidding  the  man  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  Name  of  Christ, 
had  been  right.     And  so  he  told  it,  and  received  the  further  and 
Irigher  teaching  on  the  subject.    And,  more  than  this,  St.  Mark  and, 
D'W)re  folly,  St.  Matthew,  record  some  further  instruction  in  con- 
i^ection  with  it,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers,  in  a  slightly  diflferent  fonn, 
^  a  somewhat  later  period.*     But  it  seems  so  congruous  to  the  •stLuke 
Present  occasion,  that  we  conclude  it  was  then  spoken,  although,        ^"^ 
^^  other  sayings,^  it  may  have  been  afterwards  repeated  under  bOomp.«or 
^'^^rilar  circumstances.'    Certainly,  no  more  eflFective  continuation,  1^52*  ix. 

CO  with 

^erW    paiallels    could   easily   be  lies  in  its  being  so  utterly  un- Jewish.         ff  ^^^  ^* 

2^?^^  and   naturally   so,  since  Jesus  *  Or  else  St.  Luke  may  have  gathered 

^^  aa  a  Jew  to  Jews — but  no  real  into  connected  discourses  what  may  have 

'^^UeL    Indeed,  the  point  of  the  story  been  spoken  at  different  times. 
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and  application  to  Jewish  minds,  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  could-B 
be  conceived  than  that  which  follows.     For,  the  love  of  Christ  goe^ 
deeper  than  the  condescension  of  receiving  a  child,  utterly  un-Phari — 
saic  and  un-Eabbinic  as  this  is.    To  have  regard  to  the  weaknesses  oC 
such  a  child — to  its  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  folly,  to  adaptu:^ 
ourselves  to  it,  to  restrain  our  fuller  knowledge  and  forego  our  felt=- 
liberty,  so  as  not  *  to  oflFend ' — not  to  give  occasion  for  stumbling 
*  one  of  these  little  ones,'  that  so  through  our  knowledge  the 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died  should  not  perish:  this  is  a  lessoi^. 
which  reaches  even  deeper  than  the  question,  what  is  the  conditiocm 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  or  what   service  constitutes  reLM. 
greatness  in  it.     A  man  may  enter  into  the  Kingdom  and  do  service 
— yet,  if  in  so  doing  he  disregard  the  law  of  love  to  the  little 
far  better  his  work  should  be  abruptly  cut  short;  better,  one 
those  large  millstones,  turned  by  an  ass,  were  hung  about  his 
and  he  cast  into  the  sea !     We  pause  to  note,  once  more,  the  Judaio, 
and,  therefore,  evidential,  setting  of  the  Evangelic  narrative.     Th.e 
Talmud  also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  millstones — ^the  one  turned  by 
Iwind  (kth  D^'Pn)>*  referred  to  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  35 ;  the  other  turned 
by  an  ass  (^fivkos  oviKosi),  just  as  the  Talmud  speaks  of  ^  the  ass  of 
the  millstone '  (K^rrm  'lon)-^     Similarly,  the  figure  about  a  mill- 
stone hung  round  the  neck  occurs  also  in  the  Talmud — althougb 
there  as  figurative  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties.^     Again,  the 
expression,  *  it  were  better  for  him,'  is  a  well-known  Babbinic  expres- 
sion {Mviav  hajah  16).^  Lastly,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  the  punish- 
ment which  seems  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  which  ire 
know  to  have  been  inflicted  by  Augustus,  was  actually  practised  by 
the  Bomans  in  Galilee  on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
under  Judas  of  Gralilee. 

And  yet  greater  guilt  would  only  too  surely  be  incurred !  Woe 
unto  the  world!  Occasions  of  stumbling  and  oflFence  will  surely 
come,  but  woe  to  the  man  through  whom  such  havoc  was  wrought. 
What  then  is  the  alternative?  If  it  be  a  question  as  between 
offence  and  some  part  of  ourselves,  a  limb  or  member,  however  use- 
ful— the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye — then  let  it  rather  be  severed  from 
the  body,  however  painful,  or  however  seemingly  great  the  loss.  It 
cannot  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  whole  being  in  the  eternal  fire  of  Oe- 
henna,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.^   Be 


>  St.  Mark  iz.  44,  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
45,  and  ver.  46,  seem  to  be  spurious.  But 
ver.  48,  as  well  as  the  expression  *  fire  that 


never  shall  be  quenched,*  and  in  St.  Hat* 
thew,  *  everlasting  fire,'  are  on  aU  bands 
admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  qaestioii  of 
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i  liand,  foot,  or  eye — practice,  porBuit,  or  research — which  conscioueily     chap. 
&aAs  as  to  occasions  of  stambling,  it  must  be  resolutely  put  aside  in        ill 
rlew  of  the  incomparably  greater  loss  of  eternal  remorse  and  anguish.         "^    "" 

Here  St.  Mark  abroptly  breaks  oflf  with  a  sentence  in  which  the 
Saviour  makes  general  application.  But  the  narrative  is  further 
continued  by  St.  Matthew.  The  words  are  so  remarkable,  so  brief, 
we  had  almost  said  truncated,  as  to  require  special  consideration.  It 
seona  to  us  that,  turning  fi'om  this  thought,  that  even  members 
which  are  intended  for  useful  service  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
have  to  be  cut  off  to  avoid  the  greatest  loss,  the  Lord  gave  to  His 
diupleg  this  as  the  final  summary  and  explanation  of  all :  '  For 
«eiy  one  shall  be  salted  for  the  fire ' ' — or,  as  a  very  early  gloss, 
wliieh  has  strangely  crept  into  the  text,'  paraphrased  and  explained 
it) 'Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.'  No  one  is  fit  for  the 
■Krificial  fire,  no  one  can  be,  or  offer  anything  as  a  sacrifice,  unless 
it  kve  been  first,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law,  covered  with  salt, 
^bolic  of  the  incorruptible.  *  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt,' 
with  ihich  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  to  be  salted  for  the  fire, '  have 
W  its  savour,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ? '  Hence,  '  have  salt  in 
yoiusdves,'  but  do  not  let  that  salt  be  corrupted  by  making  it  an 
'''■^asioD  of  offence  to  others,  or  among  yourselves,  as  in  the  dispute 
'Vthe  way,  or  in  the  disposition  of  mind  that  led  to  it,  or  in  forbid- 
•^  others  to  work  who  follow  not  with  you,  but  *be  at  peace 
uuoiig  yourselves.' 

To  this  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
»dded  that,  from  their  form,  they  must  have  conveyed  a  special  mean- 
^  to  the  disciples.     It  was  a  well-known  law,  that  every  sacrifice 
'™niedon  the  Altar  must  be  salted  wi^  salt.*     Indeed,  according  to  •lct.u.is 
"le  Talmud,  not  only  every  such  offering,  but  even  the  wood  with 
^hidi  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled,  was  sprinkled  with  salt.''     Salt  "  MmKb. 
■obelised  to  the  Jews  of  that  time  the  incorruptible  and  the  higher. 
Thnj^  the  soul  was  compared  to  the  salt,  and  it  was  said  concerning 
tie  dead:  'Shake  off  the  salt,  and  throw  the  flesh  to  the  dog8."=  ■Kidd.iia 
"«  Bible  was  compared  to  salt;   so  was  acuteness  of  intellect.*  "XMiM* 
^*8tly,  the  question :   '  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
^  ye  season  it  ? '  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  occurs  in 

'Saul  paniahment,'   from  tha   stand-  '  We  can  readily  understand  bow  that 

ftnt  ti  Jewish  theologj,  will  be  treated  clauae,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 

"tlttat  pait.  explanations,  perhapa  a  maiginal  gloeson 

.'  He  Teoderin^  'Salted  for  the  fire,'  the  tcit '  Everj'one  shall  be  salted  for  the 

'*>•»  ft  sacrifice,  baa  been  adopted  by  fire,"  crept  into  the  it'irt  when  its  meaning 

"" '"  --  was  no  longer  nnderatood. 
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exactly  the  same  words  in  the  Talmud,  apparently  to  denote  a  thing 
that  is  impossible.*  * 
•  Bcchor.  Most  thoroughly  anti-Pharisaic  and  anti-Babbinic  as  all  this  was, 

and  18  from  what  St.  Matthew  further  reports  leads  still  farther  in  the  same 
direction.  We  seem  to  see  Jesus  still  holding  this  child,  and,  witk 
evident  reference  to  the  Jewish  contempt  for  that  which  is  small, 
point  to  him  and  apply,  in  quite  other  manner  than  they  had  ever 
heard,  the  Rabbinic  teaching  about  the  Angels.  Li  the  Jewish  view,* 
only  the  chiefest  of  the  Angels  were  before  the  Face  of  God  witliiB 
the  curtained  Veil,  or  Pargod,  while  the  others,  ranged  in  different 
classes,  stood  outside  and  awaited  His  behest.^  The  distinction  whidi 
the  former  enjoyed  was  always  to  behold  His  Face,  and  to  hear  and 
know  directly  the  Divine  counsels  and  commands.  This  distinction 
was,  therefore,  one  of  knowledge ;  Christ  taught  that  it  was  one  of  Iotc. 
Not  the  more  exalted  in  knowledge,  and  merit,  or  worth,  but  the 
simpler,  the  more  imconscious  of  self,  the  more  receptive  and  ding- 
ing— the  nearer  to  God.  Look  up  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  those  re- 
presentative, it  may  be,  guardian.  Angels  nearest  to  God,  are  not 
those  of  deepest  knowledge  of  God's  counsel  and  commands,  bnt 
those  of  simple,  humble  grace  and  faith — and  so  learn,  not  only  not 
to  despise  one  of  these  little  ones,  but  who  is  truly  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  trans' 
ition :  *  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
This,  His  greatest  condescension  when  He  became  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  also   His  greatest   exaltation.     He   Who  is  nearest  th^ 
Father,  and,  in  the  most  special  and  unique  sense,  always  behdd^ 
His  Face,  is  He  that  became  a  Child,  and,  as  the  Son  of  MaX*^ 
stoops  lowest,  to  save  that  which  was  lost.     The  words  are,  indee^^ 
regarded  as  spurious  by  most  critics,  because  certain  leading  mantJ^ 
scripts  omit  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  import^ 
from  St.  Luke  xix.  10.     But  such  a  transference  from  a  conte^ 
wholly  unconnected  with  this  section  *  seems  unaccountable,  whil^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  verse  in  question  forms,  not  only  an  apt,  b'*^ 
almost  necessary,  traDsition  to  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.     ^ 
seems,  therefore,  difficult  to  eliminate  it  without  also  striking  o^ 

'  n^  ^rhD  »KD3  'no  ^3  Kr6*D— 'the 

salt,  when  it  becomes  ill-savonring,  with 
what  shaU  it  be  seasoned  ? '  The  passage 
occurs  in  a  very  curioas  Haggadah,  and 
the  objection  that  salt  woi^d  not  become 
Ul-savouring,  would  not  apply  to  the 
proverb  in  the  form  g^ven  it  by  Christ. 


*  Seethe  Appendix  on*  Angelologj  I 
Demonology.* 

'  Except  that  the  history  of 
in  which  the  words  occur,  is  really  an  ^^ 
plication  to  real  life  of  the  Pazable  of  i>^ 
Lost  Sheep. 
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that  Parable  ;  and  yet  it  fits  most  beautifully  into  the  whole  context,      chap. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  note  this.     The  Parable  itself  is  more        m 
ftilly  repeated  in  another  connection,*  in  which  it  will   be  more  •st.Luke"' 
convenient  to  consider  it.  ^^*  ^^ 

Yet  a  further  depth  of  Christian  love  remained  to  be   shown, 
which,  all  self-forgetful,  sought  not  its  own  but  the  things  of  others. 
This  also  bore  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  disciples,  but  went  far  beyond  it,  and  set  forth  eternal 
principles.     Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of  not  seeking  self,  nor 
minding  great  things,  but,  Christ-like  and  God-like,  to  condescend 
to  the  Httle  ones.     What  if  actual  wrong  had  been  done,  and  just 
offence  given,  by  a  *  brother '  ?     In  such  case,  also,  the  principle  of 
the  Kingdom — ^which,  negatively,  is  that  of  self-forgetfulness,  posi- 
tively, that  of  service  of  love — would  first  seek  the  good  of  the 
offending  brother.    We  mark,  here,  the  contrast  to  Rabbinism,  which 
directs  that  the  first  overtures  must  be  made  by  the  offender,  not 
the  offended ;  ^  and  even  prescribes  this  to  be  done  in  presence  of  »» Yoma  yiii. 
nmnerous  witnesses,  and,  if  needful,  repeated  three  times.®    As  re-  c  Yom» 
gards  the  duty  of  showing  to  a  brother  his  fault,  and  the  delicate  **^ " 
tenderness  of  doing  this  in  private,  so  as  not  to  put  him  to  shame, 
Rabbinism  speaks  the  same  as  the  Master  of  Nazareth.*    In  feet,  \^^^^' 
according  to  Jewish  criminal  law,  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  J^^?|*l 
unless  the  offender  (even  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery)  had  pre- 
viously been  warned  before  witnesses.    Yet,  in  practice,  matters  were 
very  different;  and  neither  could  those  be  foimd  who  would  take  re- 
proof^  nor  yet  such  as  were  worthy  to  administer  it.®  *  Arach.u.8. 

Quite  other  was  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  where  the  theory 
was  left  undefined,  but  the  practice  clearly  marked.     Here,  by  loving 
dealing  to  convince  of  his  wrong  him  who  had  done  it,  was  not 
hxumliation  nor  loss  of  dignity  or  of  right,  but  real  gain  :  the  gain 
of  otir  brother  to  us,  and  eventually  to  Christ  Himself.     But  even  if 
ttiifl  should  fail,  the  offended  must  not  desist  from  his  service  of  love, 
^t  conjoin  in  it  others  with  himself  to  give  weight  and  authority  to 
^8  remonstrances,  as  not  being  the  outcome  of  personal  feeling  or  pre- 
judice— ^perhaps,  also,  to  be  witnesses  before  the  Divine  tribunal.     If 
^  iiuled,  a  final  appeal  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Church  as 
*  whole,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  through  her  repre- 
^tatives  and  rulers,  to  whom  Divine  authority  had  been  committed, 
^dif  that  were  rejected,  the  offer  of  love  would,  as  always  in  the 
^^1,  pass  into  danger  of  judgment.     Not,  indeed,  that  such  was 
^  be  executed  by  man,  but  that  such  an  offender,  after  the  first  and 
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BOOK      second  axlmonition,  was  to  be  rejected.*    He  was  to  be  treated  as 
IV        the  custom  in  regard  to  a  heathen  or  a  publican — not  persecui 

^  Titus  ui.~iu  despised,  or  avoided,  but  not  received  in  Church-fellowship 
heathen),  nor  admitted  to  close  familiar  intercourse  (a  public 
And  this,  as  we  understand  it,  marks  out  the  mode  of  what  is  ca 
Church  discipline  in  general,  and  specifically  as  regards  wrong  d 
to  a  brother.  Discipline  so  exercised  (which  may  Grod  restore  to 
has  the  highest  Divine  sanction,  and  the  most  earnest  reality  attac 
to  it.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  had  committet 
the  Church  in  the  persons  of  her  rulers  and  representatives,*  what  t 
bound  or  loosed — declared  obligatory  or  non-obligatory — ^was  rati 
in  heaven.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Incarnation 
Christ  was  the  link  which  bound  earth  to  heaven  ;  through  it  wl 
ever  was  agreed  upon  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  that  which  wa 

«» Bt  Matt,  be  asked,  would  be  done  for  them  of  His  Father  Which  was  in  heav( 
Thus,  the  power  of  the  Church  reached  up  to  heaven  through 
power  of  prayer  in  His  Name  Who  made  God  our  Father,  j 
so,  beyond  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  authority,  there  was 
omnipotence  of  prayer — '  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  ...  as  toucl 
anything  ...  it  shall  be  done  for  them ' — and,  with  it,  the  infi: 
possibility  of  a  higher  service  of  love.  For,  in  the  smallest  gathei 
in  the  Name  of  Christ,  His  Presence  would  be,^  and  with  it 

•  St.  Matt,     certainty  of  nearness  to,  and  acceptance  with,  God.® 

It  is  bitterly  disappointing  that,  after  such  teaching,  even  a  P 
could — either  immediately  afterwards,  or  perhaps  after  he  had 
time  to  think  it  over,  and  apply  it — come  to  the  Master  with 
question,  how  often  he  was  to  forgive  an  ofifending  brother,  imagii 
that  he  had  more  than  satisfied  the  new  requirements,  if  he  extei 
it  to  seven  times.  Such  traits  show  better  than  elaborate  discuss 
the  need  of  the  mission  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  simplicity  and  honesty  ' 
which  Peter  goes  to  the  Master,  with  such  a  misapprehension  of 

>  It  is  both  curious  and  interesting  to  have  been  the  delegates  of  the  Cli 

find  that    the    question,    whether    the  but  must  be  those  of  God.     (Sec 

Priests  exercised  their  functions  as  '  the  essay  by  DelUzsch  in  the  Zeitschi 

sent  of  God '  or  '  the  sent  of  the  oongre-  Luther.  Theol.  for  1854,  pp.  446-44{ 
gation' — that  is,  held  their  commission  >  The   Mishnah  (Ab.  iii.  2),  an< 

directly  from  God,  or  only  as  being  the  Talmud  (Ber.  6  a),  infer  from  Ms 

representatives  of  the  people,  is  discussed  16,  that,   when  two  are    togethei 

already  in  the  Talmud  (Yoma  18  &  &c. ;  occupy   themselves   with   the  Law 

Nedar.  86  d).    The  Talmud  replies  that,  Shechinah  is  between  them.     Simi 

as  it  is  impossible  to  delegate  what  one  it  is  argued  from  Lament,  iii.  28, 

does  not  possess,  and  since  the  laity  might  Exod.  xx.  21,  that  if  even  one  alone 

neither  offer  sacrifices  nor  do  any  Uke  gaged  in  such  pursuits,  God  ia  wit] 

service,  the  Priests  could  not  possibly  and  will  bless  him. 


\ 
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teaching,  as  if  he  had  fiillj  entered  into  its  spirit.     Snrelj,  the  new     ci 
vine  vas  Inirsting  the  old  hottles.     It  was  a  principle  of  Rabbinism 
that,  even  if  the  wrongdoer  had  made  full  restoration,  he  would  not 
obtain  forgiveness  till  he  had  asked  it  of  him  whom  he  had  wronged, 
bat  that  it  was  cruelty  in  such  circnmstances  to  refuse  pardon,*    The  •But 
Jemaalem  Talmad ''  adds  the  beautiful  remark  ;  '  Let  this  be  a  token  b  j„ 
in  thine  hand — each  time  that  thou  showeat  mercy,  God  will  show  ^'' 
mepcy  on  thee ;  and  if  thou  showest  not  mercy,  neither  will  God 
show  mercy  on  thee.'     And  yet  it  was  a  settled  rule,  that  forgiveness 
■hould   not  be   extended   more  than   three   times."     Even  bo,  the  =toi 
P^ctioe  was  terribly  different.     The  Talmud  relates,  without  blame, 
""e  conduct  of  a  Rabbi,  who  would  not  forgive  a  veiy  amall  slight  of 
"is    dignity,  though  asked  by  the  offender  for  thirteen  successive 
jeara,  and  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  reason  being,  that  the 
''"ended  Rabbi  had  learned  by  a  dream  that  his  offending  brother 
^Xild  attain   the   highest  dignity,  whereupon  he  feigned  himself 
"^'^^xmcilable,  to  force  the  other  to  migrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylon, 
*t».^re,  xmenvied  by  him,  he  might  occupy  the  chief  place  !  *  ' ''" 

And  80  it  must  have  seemed  to  Peter,  in  his  ignorance,  quite  a 
^•~etch  of  charity  to  extend  forgiveness  to  seven,  instead  of  three 
''S^nces.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  very  act  of  munbering 
™^aoeB  marked  an  extemalism  which  had  never  entered  into,  nor 
«>*ttpreheDded,  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Until  seven  times  ?  Nay,  until 
"■'"enty  times  seven ! '  The  evident  purport  of  these  words  was  to  efface 
•11  such  landmarks.  Peter  had  yet  to  learn,  what  we,  alas !  too  often 
lov^et :  that  as  Christ's  forgiveness,  so  that  of  the  Christian,  must  not 
be  ccsDpnted  by  numbers.  It  is  qualitative,  not  qua/ntitative :  Christ 
Wgives  sin,  not  sina — and  he  who  has  experienced  it,  follows  in  His 
t(KJtiteps.» 


'  It  nuJcet  no  differenoe   id    the   &r-  '  The  Parable,  with  which  the  account 

gameiit,  whether  we   traoelate  serent;      in  St.  Matthewclosce.willbeeipUmedbj 
times  nren,  or  eke  seventj  times  and      and  by  in  the  Second  Seriea  of  Parables. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  JOURNEY    TO   JEBUBALEU — CHKOHOLOOICAL    AKtUNGEHSNT   OF   THE  USt 
FART  OF  THE  OOBPEL-NABRATIVBS — FIRST  INCIDKNTB  BT  THE  WAT. 

(St.  John  vii.  1-16;  St.  Lnkeii.  1-66;  67-62;  St.  Matthew  viiL  19-2S.) 

The  part  in  the  Evangelic  History  which  we  have  now  reached  ba^ 
this  peculiarity  and  difficulty,  that  the  events  are  recorded  by  od^ 
one   of  the  Evangelists.     The  section   in  St.  Lake's   Gospel  froto- 
chap.   is.   51   to  chap,   xviii.    14   stands  absolutely  alone.     Fnno- 
the  circumstance  that  St.  Luke  omits  throughout  his  narrative  all 
notation  of  time  or  place,  the  difSculty  of  arranging  here  the  chnm*-" 
logical  aueceasion  of  events  is  so  great,  that  we  can  only  suggest  wli»^ 
seems  moat  probable,  without  feeling  certain  of  the  details.    Happil^v 
the  period  embraced  ie  a  short  one,  while  at  the  same  time  th^s 
narrative  of  St,  Luke  remarkably  fits  into  that  of  St.  John.   St.  J(JiK» 
mentions  three  appearances  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  at  that  period:  a.*' 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,'  at  that  of  the  Dedication,'"  and  Hia  fiiwJ 
entry,  which  is  referred  to  by  all  the  other  Evangelists."    And,  whil^ 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  confines  itself  exclusively  to  what  happenftcJ 
in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  also  either  mentuas-^ 
or  gives  sufficient  indication  that  on  two  out  of  these  three  occaaioa^ 
Jesus  left  Jerusalem  for  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  (St.  John  ^- 
19-21 ;  St.  John  i.  39  to  43,  where  the  words  in  verse  39,  *the^ 
sought  again  to  take  Him,'  point  to  a  previous  similar  attempt  an-*' 
flight).     Besides  these,  St.  John  also  records  a  journey  to  Bethany- — ' 
.  though  not  to  Jerusalem — for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,''  and  after  that  * 
council  against  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  which  He  witf*" 
drew  out  of  Judsean  territory  into  a  district  near  '  the  wildemees '  ■ — " 
as  we  infer,  that  in  the  north,  where  John  had  been  baptizing  ai»" 
Christ  been  tempted,  and  whither  He  had  afterwards  withdrawn.'  "9^^ 
regard  this  '  wilderness '  as  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  ai:*-" 
extending  northward  towards  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galila^  -' 
If  St.  John  relates  three  appearances  of  Jesus  at  fhia  time  M^ 
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Jerusalem,  St.  Luke  records  three  journeys  to  Jerusalem,^  the  hist      cHAr. 
of  which  agrees,  in  regard  to  its  starting-point,  with  the  notices  of        iv 
the  other  Evangelists,**  always  supposing  that  we  have  correctly  in-  •  st.  Luke 
dicated  the  locality  of  '  the  wilderness '  whither,  according  to  St.  22';  xvifi.  31 
John  xi.  54,  Christ  retired  previous  to  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  ^^**i^*"* 
In  this  respect,  although  it  is  impossible  with  our  present  infor-  stMarkx,! 
Daation  to  localise  *  the  City  of  Ephraim,'  the  statement  that  it  was 

*  near  the  wilderness,'  aflFords  us  sufficient  general  notice  of  its  situa- 
tion.  For,  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  only  two  *  wildernesses,' 
^at  of  Judaea  in  the  fer  South,  and  that  in  the  far  North  of  Persea, 
^^  perhaps  in  the  Decapolis,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers  as  the  scene  of 
^^^  Saptist's  labours,  where  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  whither  He  after- 
^^'^cis  withdrew.  We  can,  therefore,  have  little  doubt  that  St.  John 
^fers^^to  this  district.     And  this  entirely  accords  with  the  notices  «inst,johii 

k  xi.  64 

°y  the  other  Evangelists  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as 
wongh  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  then  across  the 
J^^x-fJan,  and  by  Bethany  to  Jerusalem. 

It  follows  (as  previously  stated)  that  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
^«^in^e  journeys  to  Jerusalem  fits  into  the  narrative  of  Christ's  three 
^X^eaianoes  in  Jerusalem  as  described  by  St.  John.     And  the  unique 
^^<^ion  Vfi  St.  Luke  *  supplies  the  record  of  what  took  place  before^  •«  st.  Luke 
dt^'w^ngy  and  after  those  journeys,  of  which  the  upshot  is  told  by  St.  li 
^^^n*     Thus  much  seems  certain ;  the  exact  chronological  succes- 
o^xx  must  be,  in  part,  matter  of  suggestion.     But  we  have  now  some 
i^^ght  into  the  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  as  compared  with  that 
of    t,he  others.     We  see  that  St.  Luke  forms  a  kind  of  transition, 
^    a  sort  of  connecting  link   between  the  other^two  Synoptists®  J^*;^^J^ 
*^d  St.  John.     This  is   admitted  even  by  negative  critics.^    The  st.-\tark 
froopel  by  St.  Matthew  has  for  its  main  object  the  Discourses  or  iS^e™""' 
^^^ching  of  the  Lord,  around  which  the  History  groups  itself.     It  is  ^^^^  ^' 
"^tended  as  a  demonstration,  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  in 

*  form  peculiarly  suited  to  them,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the 
^H  of  the  Living  God.  The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  is  a  rapid  survey 
0*  the  History  of  the  Christ  as  such.  It  deals  mainly  with  the 
"^ilean  Ministry,  The  Gospel  by  St.  John,  which  gives  the 
^ghest,  the  reflective,  view  of  the  Eternal  Son  as  the  Word,  deals 
^^*^^no8t  exdusvveiy  with  the  Jerusalem  Ministry.^  And  the  Gospel 
^y  St.  Luke  complements  the  narratives  in  the  other  two  Gospels  (St. 
■*'^tthew  and  St.  Mark),  and  it  supplements  them  by  tracmg,  what 

Thiff  seems  onaocoimtable  on  the  modem  negative  theory  of  its  being  an  Ephesian 
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is  not  done  otherwise :  the  Ministry  in  Percea.  Thus,  it  also  fonns 
a  transition  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  Judsean  Ministry.  If  yre 
may  venture  a  step  further :  The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  gives  the  general 
view  of  the  Christ ;  that  by  St.  Matthew  the  Jewish,  that  by  St 
Luke  the  Gentile,  and  that  by  St.  John  the  Church's  view.  Imagi- 
nation might,  indeed,  go  still  further,  and  see  the  impress  of  the 
number  Jive — that  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Psalm»-4ii 
the  First  Gospel ;  the  numeral  four  (that  of  the  world)  in  the 
Second  Gospel  (4  x  4  =  16  chapters);  that  of  three  in  the  Third 
(8  X  3  =  24  chapters);  and  that  of  seven,  the  sacred  Church  number, 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (7  x  3  =  21  chapters).  And  perhaps  we  mig^t 
even  succeed  in  arranging  the  Gospels  into  corresponding  sectionB.' 
But  this  would  lead,  not  only  beyond  our  present  task,  but  firom  solid 
history  and  exegesis  into  the  regions  of  speculation. 

The  subject,  then,  primarily  before  us,  is  the  journeying  of  Jem 
to  Jerusalem.     In  that  wider  view  which  St.  Luke  takes  of  this 
whole  history,  he  presents  what  really  were  three  separate  joumej» 
as  one — that  towards  the  great  end.    In  its  conscious  aim  and  object, 
all — from  the  moment  of  His  finally  quitting  Galilee  to  His  fiittl 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — formed,  in  the  highest  sense,  only  one  journey* 
And  this  St.  Luke  designates  in  a  peculiar  manner.     Just  as '  he 
had  spoken,  not  of  Christ's  Death  but  of  His  *  Exodus,'  or  outg(»ng9 
which  included  His  Eesurrection  and  Ascension,  so  he  now  tells  u* 
that,  *  when  the  days  of  His  uptaking ' — ^including  and  pointing  to 
His  Ascension  ^ — '  were  being  fulfilled,  He  also  *  steadfastly  set  *  Hi^ 
Face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

St.  John,  indeed,  goes  farther  back,  and  speaks  of  the  circniO^ 
stances   which  preceded   His  journey  to  Jerusalem.     There  is 
interval,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  a  blank,  of  more  than  half  a  y 
between  the  last  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  this.     For, 
events  chronicled  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  took  plaX?^ 
immediately  before  the  Passover,^  which  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  ^* 
the  first  ecclesiastical  month  {Nisan\  while  the  Feast  of  Tab^^"" 


'  Of  course,  putting  aside  the  question 
of  the  arrangement  into  chapters,  the 
reader  might  profitably  make  the  experi- 
ment of  arranging  the  Gospels  into 
parta  and  sections,  nor  could  he  have  a 
better  guide  to  help  his  own  investiga- 
tions than  Canon  Westcotfs  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

*  The  substantive  &KdXi7^ii  occurs  only 
in  this  place,  but  the  cognate  verb  re- 
peatedly, as  referring  to  the  Ascension. 


The  curious  interpretation  of 
v/ould  not  even  call  for  notice,  if  it 
not  the  authority  of  his  name. 

'  The  word  icai,  strangely  omitted 
translations,  denotes  Christ's  faU 
mination  by  the  side  of  the  fnlfilmenfe 
the  time. 

*  The  term  is  used  in  the  LXX. 
denoting  firmly  9etting,    In  conrn 
with  Tp6trwirov  it  occurs  twelve  times. 


'THE  FEAST  OF  TABEENACLES  WAS  AT  HAND.' 

began  on  the  same  day  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  month 
).  But,  except  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
T,  that  sixth  chapter  ia  the  only  one  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  , 
lioh  refers  to  the  Galilean  Ministry  of  Christ.  We  would  ' 
,  that  what  it  records  is  partly  intended '  to  exhibit,  by  the 
Christ's  fully  developed  teaching,  the  fully  developed  enmity 
Jerusalem  Scribes,  which  led  even  to  the  defection  of  many 
lisciples.  Thus,  chapter  vi.  would  be  a  connecting-link  (both 
ds  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  opposition  to  Him)  between 

v.,  which  tells  of  His  visit  at  '  the  Unknown  Feast,'  and 

vii.,  which  records  that  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The 
ieven  months  between  the  Feast  of  Passover''  and  that  of  ' 
cles,*  and  all  that  passed  within  them,  are  covered  by  this  . 
mark  :  '  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee ;  for  He  ' 
lot  walk  in  Judaaa,  because  the  Jews  [the  leaders  of  the 
]  sought  to  kill  Him.' 

now  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand.  The  pilgrims 
wobably  arrive  in  Jerusalem  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
L  For,  besides  the  needful  preparations — which  would  require 
ipeciallj  on  this  Feast,  when  booths  had  to  be  constructed  in 

0  live  during  the  festive  week — it  was  (as  we  remember)  the 

1  practice  to  offer  such  sacrifices  as  might  have  previously 
due  at  any  of  the  great  Feasts  to  which  the  people  might 

Remembering  that  five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
"east  (that  of  Weeks),  many  such  sacrifices  must  have  been 
iccordingly,  the  ordinary  festive  companies  of  pilgrims,  which 
ravel  slowly,  must  hjive  .'itarted  from  Galilee  some  time  be- 
r  beginning  of  the  Feast.  These  circumstances  fully  esplain 
Ills  of  the  narrative.  They  also  afford  another  most  painful 
ion  of  the  loneliness  of  Christ  in  His  Work.  His  disciples 
led  to  understand,  they  misapprehended  His  teaching.  In 
r  j)ro8pectof  His  Death  they  either  displayed  gross  ignorance, 
disputed  about  their  future  rank.  And  His  own  '  brethren  ' 
believe  in  Him.  The  whole  course  of  late  events,  especially 
net  challenge  of  the  Scribes  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  had 

■  aD'l  deeper  muionn  will  also  festive  lectnrca  commenced  in  the  Aca- 

lemaelves,  and  have  Uouii  hinted  demies  thirty   days  before  each   of  the 

renting  of  this  event.  great  Feasts,     Those  who  attended  them 

erm  'Jews'  is  generally  naed  liy  wete  called  Hfnvj  Jiigla,  in  distinction 

,n  that  sense.  to  the  Beiifj  Challah,  who  attended  tlie 

liing  to  Baba  K.  113  a,  regular  regular  Sabbath  lectuiea. 
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deeply  ehakeii  them.  What  was  the  purpose  of  '  Torks,*  if  done  it 
the  privacy  of  the  circle  of  Christ's  Apostles,  in  a  hoose,  a  remote 
district,  or  even  before  an  ignorant  multitude  ?  If,  claiming  to  he 
the  Messiah,  He  wished  to  be  openly '  known  as  snch,  He  most  take 
other  means.  If  He  really  did  these  things,  let  Him  manifest 
Himself  before  the  world — in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  their  woi)il»- 
and  before  those  who  could  test  the  reality  of  His  Works.  Let  Him 
come  forward,  at  one  of  Israel's  great  Feasts,  in  the  Temple,  ami 
especially  at  this  Feast  which  pointed  to  the  Messianic  ingathering 
of  all  nations.  Let  Him  go  up  with  them  into  Judsea,  that  so  Hi» 
disciples — not  the  Galileans  only,  but  all — might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  *  gazing  '*  on  His  Works.' 

As  the  challeuge  was  not  new,*  so,  from  the  worldly  point  of  viev*- 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  unreasonable.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  ia. 
principle  as  that  to  which  the  world  would  now  submit  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  men's  acceptance.     It  has  only  this  one  fault,  that  ift- 
ignores  the  world's  enmity  to  the  Christ.     Discipleship  is  not  the- 
result  of  any  outward  manifestation  by  '  evidences '  or  demonetratiiHi' 
It  requires  the  conversion  of  a  child-like  spirit.     To  manifest  Hint- 
self!     This  truly  would  He  do,  though  not  in  their  way.     For  thl^ 
'  the  season '  ^  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  would  soon  arrive.    TheiX" 
'  season ' — that  for  such  Messianic  manifestations  as  they  content'- 
plated — was   'always  ready.'     And  this  naturally,  for   'tiie  wtn-ll  ' 
could  not  'hate'  them;  they  and  their  demonstrations  were  quitie 
in  accordance  with  the  world  and  its  views.     But  towards  Him  the 
world  cherished  personal  hatred,  because  of  their  contrariety  of  jmo- 
ciple,  because  Christ  was  manifested,  not  to  restore  an  earthly  kin^ 
dom  to  Israel,  but  to  bring  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  upon  earth — '  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,'    Hence,  He  must  provoke  the  enmity 
of  that  world  which  lay  in  the  Wicked  One.     Another  manifestati<A> 
than  that  which  they  sought  would  He  make,  when  His  •  season  was 
fulfilled ; '  soon,  beginning  at  this  very  Feast,  continued  at  the  nert 
and  completed  at  the  last  Passover ;  such  manifestation  of  Himeelf 
as  the  Christ,  as  could  alone  be  made  in  view  of  the  essential  enmity 
of  the  world. 

And  so  He  let  them  go  up  in  the  festive  company,  while  Himwlf 
tarried.     When  the  noise  and  publicity  (which  He  wished  to  avoicl) 

'  The  BBme  lenn  K'DmD  {ParJie^a}  is  peculiarlj  Hebnurtic. 

Dccnn  in  Babbinic  language,  '  Sec  especially  thecogtuiteooemm* 

■  The    verb  is    the    aignificaJit    one,  and  cxpicBsions  at  themaniagefaut'* 

etapiei.  Cena. 

*  (?a(M  rcmBrkB,thatthc8ty1co[reT.  4  *  Kaifii, 
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3  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  He  aleo  went  ap,  but  privately,'      CHAP. 

publicly,  afl  they  had  suggested.   Here  St.  Luke's  account  begins.        IV 

Lmost  reads  like  a  commentary  on  what  the  Lord  had  just  said 

His  brethren,  about  the  enmity  of  the  world,  and  His  mode  of 

dfestation — who  would  not,  and  who  would  receive  Him,  and 

'_    *  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.    But 

nany  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children 

iod  .  .  .  which  were  bom  ...  of  God.' 

The  first  purpose  of  Christ   Beeme  to  have  been  to   take  the 

e  direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  not  to  fol- 

that  of  the  festive  pilgrim-bands,  which  travelled  to  Jerusalem 
►■ogh  Perjea,  in   order  to  avoid  the  land  of  their  hated  rivals. 

His  intention  was  soon  frastrated.  In  the  very  first  Samaritan 
1^  to  which  the  Christ  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  for  Himself 

His  company,*  His  messengers  were  told  that  the  Babbi  could 

be  received ;  that  neither  hospitality  nor  firiendly  treatment 
Id  be  extended  to  One  Who  was  going  up  to  the  Feast  at  Jeru- 
im.  The  messengers  who  brought  back  this  strangely  un-Oriental 
"wer  met  the  blaster  and  His  followers  on  the  road.  It  was  not 
y  an  outrage  on  common  manners,  but  an  act  of  open  hostility  to 
lel,  as  well  as  to  Christ,  and  the  '  Sons  of  Thunder,'  whose  feelings 
their  Master  were,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  stirred  as  opposition 
Him  grew  more  fierce,  proposed  to  vindicate  the  cause,  alike  of 
lel  and  its  MeEsiah-King,  by  the  open  and  Divine  judgment  of 

called  down  from  heaven  to  destroy  that  village.  Did  they  in 
8  connection  think  of  the  vision  of  Elijah,  ministering  to  Christ 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — and  was  this  their  application  of 
'  Truly,  they  knew  not  of  what  Spirit  they  were  to  be  the  children 
d  messengers.  He  Who  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save, 
inied  and  rebuked  them,  and  passed  from  Samaritan  into  Jewish 
^rritoty  to  pursue  His  journey.'  Perhaps,  indeed.  He  had  only 
Msed  into  Samaria  to  teach  His  disciples  this  needful  lesson.  The 
iew  of  this  event  just  presented  seems  confirmed  by  the  circum- 

'  fffiirt  infers  from  the  word  'secretly,'  Feast :  comp.  St.  John  vii.  11,  14. 

^the  jonmej  of  8t.  Luke  ix.  CI  could  '  It  doca  not  necessarily  follow,  that 

?*  h«-e  been   that  referred   to  by   St.  the  company  at  etarting  was  a  large  one. 

:<^   Bat  tbo  fuaHJied  eiprcHBion, '  as  But  they  would  have  no  boat  nor  quarters 

"  »ete  in  secret,'  oonveja  to  my  mind  ready  to  receiTc  them  in  Samaria.  Hence 

1^  a  conbsst  U>  tbe  public  pilgrim'  the  despatch  of  messengers. 

''"\  in  which  it  was  the  cuBtoin  to  travel  '  According    to    the    best  M88.    the 

JMbe  Feasts — a  pnhlicity,  which  His  words  (in  fit.  Luke  ii,   E4):    'Even  a« 

'WttucQ'  spe<^ally  desired  at  this  time.  Eliaa  did,'  and  those  (in  verses  66  and 

^e«,  the   'in    secret'   of    8t.    John  66)    from    'and     said  .  ,  .   '    to    'save 

^^^  Rfer  Dot  so  much  to  the  journey  tbetn,'  arc  interpolated. 
*■  to  lbs  ^jpeannce  of  Christ  at  tbe 
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stance,  that  St.  Matthew  lays  the  Bcene  immediately  folloi 
the  other  side ' — that  is,  in  the  Decapolis.' 

It  was  a  journey  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  For,  il 
was  decisive  not  only  as  regarded  the  Master,  but  those  who  followwl 
Kim.  Henceforth  it  must  not  be,  as  in  former  times,  but  wholly 
and  exclusively,  as  into  suffering  and  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  view 
the  nest  three  incidents  of  the  way.  Two  of  them  find,  also,  i 
place  in  the  Gosi)el  by  St.  Matthew,"  although  in  a  different  con- 
nection, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  that  Gospel,  wliich  groupe 
together  the  Teaching  of  Christ,  with  but  secondary  att«ntJoa  to 
chronological  succession. 

It   seems  that,  as,  after  the  rebuff  of  these  Samaritans,  they 
'  were  going '  towards  another,  and  a  Jewish  village, '  one "  of  tlie 
company,  and,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Matthew, '  a  Scribe,'  in  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  the  moment — ^perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  wrong 
of  the  Samaritans,  perhaps,  touched  by  the  love  which  would  rebuke 
the  zeal  of  the  disciples,  but  had  no  word  of  blame  for  the  unlcind- 
ness  of  others^broke  into  a  spontaneous  declaration  of  readiness  to 
follow  Him  absolutely  and  everywhere.     Like  the  benediction  of  the 
woman  who  heard  Him,"  it  was  one  of  those  outbursts  of  an  enthu- 
siasm which  His  Presence  awakened  in  every  susceptible  heart.    But 
there  was  one  eventuality  which  that  Scribe,  and  all  of  like  enthu- 
siasm, reckoned  not  with — the  utter  homelessness  of  the  (Jhrist  in  this 
world — and  this,  not  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  because  He 
was  'the  Son  of  Man.'"     And  there  is  here  also  material  for  stiH. 
deeper  thought  in  the  fact  that  this  man  was  '  a  Scribe,'  and  ye*lf 
had  not  gone  up  to  the  Feast,  but  tarried  near  Christ — was  'one'  c*"^ 
those  that  followed  Him  now,  and  was  capable  of  such  feelingsl    ^ 
How  many,  whom  we  regard  as  Scribes,  may  be  in  analogous  relatio' 
to  the  Christ,  and  yet  how  much  of  fair  promise  has  failed  to  ripe: 
into  reality  in  view  of  the  homelessness  of  Christ  and  ChristianifcJ 
in  this  world — the  strangership  of  suffering  which  it  involves  *« 


'  The  word,  tu,  liere  deaignates  a 
certain  one— one,  vi»,,  of  the  company. 
The  BTTangement  o(  the  words  lui- 
doubl^dly  isi'fne  "/  "*«  eemj/asj/  said 
unto  Him  by  the  way,'  and  nut  ns  either 
in  ths  A.  V.  or  E.  V.  Comp,  Canon  Cooi, 
ad  Inc..  la  ilie  '  Spenker'i  Commentary.' 

'  Wemark.  th»t  thedeBignation'Bonof 
Man '  is  here  tor  the  first  lime  applied  to 
Christ  by  8t.  Matthew.  May  this  bittory 
h»Te  been  Inserted  in  the  FiTst  Qospel  in 
this  oonnection.becBuse  it  V 


.o  this 


nthc 


the  Son  at  Han  by  the  sons  of  men— >9  i^ 
to  my :  Leani  the  meaning  of  the  repr^ 
Bentuiive  title ;  Son  of  Man.  ina  world  0^ 
men  who  would  not  receive  Hita!  Rf* 
the  mare  narked,  that  it  immedisteitr 
precwdes  the  iirst  application  on  tlie  p«* 
of  men  of  the  title  '  ISon  of  God '  to  Cbiirt 
in  this  Gospel  (St.  Malt.  viii.  29). 

•  It  is  scarcely  neceasiry  to  discius  the 
BuggestioQ,  that  the  Drat  two  refenrad  te 
in  the  narrative  were  either  Baxtfaolonwv 
and   Philip,   or  else  JndsB  lawriot 


TOE  DISCIPLE  "WHO  WOITLD  FIBST  BUEY  HIS  FATHER.  13; 

those  who  would  follow,  not  aoiuewbere,  but  absolutely,  and  every-     chap. 
where?  IV 

The  intenseness  of  the  Belf-denial  involved  in  following  Christ,  " 

and  itB  contrariety  to  all  that  waa  commonly  received  among  men, 
was,  porposely,  iounediately  furi:her  brought  out.     This  Scribe  had 
proffered  to  follow  Jesus.     Another  of  His  disciples  He  asked  to 
follow  Him,  and  that  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial  and  difH- 
culty.'     The  expression  '  to  follow  '  a  Teacher  would,  in  those  days,  '  **'■  li*» 
be  nmversally  nnderstood  as  implying  discipleabip.     Again,  no  other 
duty  would  be  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  that  they,  on  whom  the 
obligation  naturally  devolved,  should  bury  the  dead.     To  this  every- 
thing mnst  give  way — even  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Law.''  J?"j{^ 
Lastly,  we  feel  morally  certain,  that,  when  Christ  called  this  disciple  "dowioi 
to  follow  Him,  He  was  fully  aware  that  at  that  very  moment  hia  ^**i*- 
Either  lay  dead.     Thus,  He  called  him  not  only  to  homelessness — for  >[egiiLi» 
tins  he  might   have  been  prepared — but  to  set  aside  what  alike 
natural  feeling  and  the  Jewish  Law  seemed  to  impose  on  him  as  the 
most  sacred  duty.     In  the  seemingly  strange  reply,  which  Christ 
made  to  the  request  to  be  allowed  first  to  bury  bis  father,  we  pass 
over  the  consideration  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the  burial  and 
moaniiDg  for  a  dead  father,  and  the  subsequent  purifications,  would 
have  occupied   many  days,   so   that   it  might    have    been    difficult, 
pertiaps  impossible,  to  overtjike  Christ.     We  would  rather  abide  by 
tte  nmple  words  of  Christ.     They  teach  us  this  very  solemn  and 
Sfarehing  lesson,  that  there  are  higher  duties  than  either  those  of 
"le  Jewish  Law,  or  even  of  natural  reverence,  and  a  higher  call  than 
tnatof  man.    No  doubt  Christ  bad  here  in  view  the  near  call  to  the 
SevcDty — of  whom  this  disciple  was  to  be  one — to  '  go  and  preach 
'he  Kingdom  of  God.'     When  the  direct  call  of  Christ  to  any  work 
''•Biles — that  is,  if  we  are  sure  of  it  from  His  own  words,  and  not  (^as, 
^ !  too  often  we  do)  only  infer  it  by  our  own  reasoning  on  His 
*W(i« — then  every  other  call  must  give  way.     For,  duties  can  never 
he  in  conflict — and  this  duty  about  the  living  and  life  must  take 
fwcedence  of  that  about  death  and  the  dead.     Nor  must  we  hesi- 
***«,  because  we  know  not  in  what  form  this  work  for  Christ  may 
""ne.   There  are  critical  momenta  in  our  inner  history,  when  to  post- 
pone the  inmiediate  call,  is  really  to  reject  it;  when  to  go  and  bury  the 
''(•d— even  though  it  were  a  dead  fether— were  to  die  ourselves ! 

Tet  another  hindrance  to  following  Christ  was  to  be  faced. 
Aootlier  in  the  company  that  followed  Christ  would  go  with  Him, 
hat  he  asked  permission  first  to  go  and  bid  farewell  to  those  whom 
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IV 


he  had  left  in  his  home.     It  abnost  seems  as  if  this  request  "Zia/ 
been  one  of  those  ^  tempting '  questions,  addressed  to  Christ.    Unt^ 
even  if  otherwise,  the  farewell  proposed  was  not  like  that  of  Elis^ 
nor  like  the  supper  of  Levi-Matthew.     It  was  rather  like  the  year 
which  Jephtha's  daughter  would  have  with  her  companions,  ere  ful- 
filling the  vow.     It  shows,  that  to  follow  Christ  was  regarded  as  a 
duty,  and  to  leave  those  in  the  earthly  home  as  a  trial ;  and  it 
betokens,  not  merely  a  divided  heart,  but  one  not  fit  for  the  Kingd(Hn 
of  God.     For,  how  can  he  draw  a  straight  furrow  in  which  to  cast 
the  seed,  who,  as  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  around  or 
behind  him? 

Thus,  these  are  the  three  vital  conditions  of  following  Christ: 
absolute  self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world ;  immediate  and 
entire  self-surrender  to  Christ  and  His  Work ;  and  a  heart  and  affec- 
tions simple,  undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  Work,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that  which  would  involve 
parting  from  Him,  no  other  or  higher  joy  than  that  of  following 
Him.  In  such  spirit  let  them  now  go  after  Christ  in  His  hut 
journey — and  to  such  work  as  He  will  appoint  them ! 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY. 


CHAPTER   V. 

rCXTHSK  INCIDEMT8   OP    TBS    JOURNEY    TO    JEBUSALEM — THS  MiaSIOK  AND 
KBTORK   OF  THB  SETEHTT — THE  HOUE   AT  BETHANY — HARTHA  AND  lUBY. 

<St.Liike  1 

Although,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the     CEAP. 

exact  succeBsion  of  events  cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  it  seems        V 

most  likely,  that  it  was  on  His  progress  southwards  at  this  time  that  '"^ 

Jems  '  designated  ' '  those  '  seventy ' '  *  others,'  who  were  to  herald 

Hia  arrival  in  every  town  and  village.     Even  the  circumstance,  that 

tlie  instnietions  to  them  are  so  similar  to,  and  yet  distinct  from,  those 

fonnerly  given  to  the  Twelve,  seems  to  point  to  them  as  those  from 

whom  the  Seventy  are  to  be  distinguished  as  'other.'     We  judge, 

that  they  were  sent  forth  at  this  time,  first,  from  the  Gospel  of 

St.  Lake,  where  this  whole  section  appears  a  distinct  and  separate 

fewrd,  presumably,  chronologically  arranged  ;  secondly,  from  the  fit- 

leas  of  Buch  a  mission  at  that  particular  period,  when  Jesus  made 

ffi*  last  Missionary  progress  towards  Jerusalem ;  and,  thirdly,  from 

the  Unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  of  taking  such  a  public  step 

"/to"  the   persecution   which   broke   out   after  His   appearance   at 

JerugaleiQ  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     At  any  rate,  it  could  not 

have  Uken  place  later  than  in  the  period   between  the  Feast  of 

"beniacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  since,  after 

"■at,  Jesus  '  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews.'  ■  •  st  John 

With  all  their  similarity,  there  are  notable  differences  between 
we  Mission  of  the  Twelve  and  this  of  '  the  other  Seventy.'   Let  it  be 
"oted,  that  the  former  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  so  that 
'l>ere  coold  have  been  no  confusion  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.*"     But  j^'?!'*- 
«■*  misaion  of  the  Twelve  was  on  tiieir  appointment  to  the  Apostolate ;  ^1"^ ' 
■t  n»  evangelistic  and  missionary ;  and  it  was  in  confirmation  and  ^<'  "■  i 
■"•lufestation  of  the  '  power  and  authority '  given  to  them.    We 

'  FeAipa  thu  may  be  a  fuller  Engliali 
•Wwlent  tban  'sfipoint.' 
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regard  it,  therefore,  as  symbolical  of  the  Apostolate  just  instituted,, 
with  its  work  and  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  no  power  or 
authority  was  formally  conferred  on  the  Seventy,  their  mission  bemg 
only  temporary,  and,  indeed,  for  one  definite  purpose ;  its  primaij 
object  was  to  prepare^  for  the  coming  of  the  Master  in  the  places  to 
which  they  were  sent ;  and  their  selection  was  from  the  wider  cirde 
of  disciples,  the  number  being  now  Seventy  instead  of  Twelve.  Even 
these  two  numbers,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
two  classes  of  messengers,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Twelve  symboU 
ised  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  while  the  Seventy  were  the 
sjrmbolical  representatives  of  these  tribes,  like  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses.* '  This  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
Seventy  continued  among  the  Jews.  We  can  trace  it  in  the  LXX. 
(supposed)  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  in  the  seventy 
numbers  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  court.^ 

There   was   something   very   significant   in   this  appearance  of 
Christ's  messengers,  by  two  and  two,  in  every  place  He  was  about  to 
visit.     As  John  the  Baptist  had,  at  the  first,  heralded  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  so  now  two  heralds  api>eared  to  solemnly  announce  His  Advenfc- 
at  the  close  of  His  Ministry ;  as  John  had  sought,  as  the  repre-*^ 
sentative  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  to  prepare  His  Way,  so  they  ^^ 
as  the  representatives  of  the  New  Testament  Church.     In  both 
the   preparation   sought   was   a  moral   one.     It  was  the   natio: 
summons  to  open  the  gates  to  the  rightful  King,  and  accept  His  rul^ 
Only,  the  need  was  now  the  greater  for  the  fidlure  of  John's  mission. 
through  the  misunderstanding  and  disbelief  of  the  nation.**     This  con 
junction  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  failure  of  his  mission, 
regarded  national  results,  accounts  for  the  insertion  in  St.  Matthew* 
Gospel  of  part  of  the  address  delivered  on  the  Mission  of  the  Sevent^^ 
immediately  after  the  record   of  Christ's   rebuke   of  the  nationtfc  ^ 
rejection  of  the  Baptist.®  For  St.  Matthew,  who  (as  well  as  St,  Mark 
records  not  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy — simply  because  (as 
explained)  the  whole  section,  of  which  it  forms  part^  is  peculiar 
St.  Luke's  Gospel — reports  Hhe  Discourses'  connected  with  it 
other,  and  to  them  congruous,  connections. 

We  mark,  that,  what  may  be  termed  ^  the  Prefiuie '  to  the  Missio^^ 
of  the  Seventy,  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (in  a  somewhat  faller  fomL^ 


>  In  Bemidb.  R.  15,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  h, 
the  mode  of  electing  these  Seventy  is  thus 
desciibed.  Moses  chose  six  from  every 
tribe,  and  then  put  into  au  am  seventy- 
two  lots,  of  which  seventy  had  the  word 


Saken  (Elder)  inscribed  on  them*  wliil< 
two  were  blanks.  The  latter  are 
posed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Sldad  aa^ 
Medad. 
^  Comp.  Sanh.  L  6. 
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as  that  to  the  appointment  and  mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ;  ^  and     chap. 
it  may  have  been,  that  words  kindred  had  preceded  both.     Partially,         v 
indeed,  the  expressions    reported  in  St.  Luke  x.   2  had  been  em-  -st.  Matt7 
ployed  long  before.**     Those  'multitudes'  throughout   Israel — ^nay,  bstjohniv 
those  also  which  ^  are  not  of  that  flock  ' — appeared  to  His  view  like  ^^ 
sheep  without  a  true  shepherd's  care,  *  distressed  and  prostrate,'  *  and 
their  mute  misery  and  only  partially  conscious  longing  appealed,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  His  Divine  compassion.  This  constituted  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles,  and  now  of  that  of  the  Seventy, 
into  a  harvest  that  was  truly  great.     Compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  field,  and  the  urgency  of  the  work,  how  few  were  the  labourers  ! 
Yet,  as  the  field  was  God's,  so  also  could  He  alone  *  thrust  forth 
labourers '  willing  and  able  to  do  His  work,  while  it  must  be  ours  to 
piay  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

On  these  introductory  words,®  which  ever  since  have  formed  *  the  « st.  Luke  x. 
bidding  prayer '  of  the  Church  in  her  work  for  Christ,  followed  the 
commission  and  special  directions  to  the  thirty-five  pairs  of  disciples 
who  went  on  this  embassy.     In  almost  every  particular  they  are  the 
same  as  those  formerly  given  to  the  Twelve.*    We  mark,  however, 
that  both  the  introductory  and  the  concluding  words  addressed  to  the 
Apostles  are  wanting  in  what  was  said  to  the  Seventy.     It  was  not 
necessary  to  warn  them  against  going  to  the  Samaritans,  since  the 
direction  of  the  Seventy  was  to  those  cities  of  Persea  and  Judaea,  on 
tb^  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  which  Christ  was  about  to  pass.     Nor 
vr^re  they  armed  with  precisely  the  same  supernatural  powers  as  the 
X*^welve.*    Natiu^Uy,  the  personal  directions  as  to  their  conduct  were  *  st.  Matt. 
irk  both  cases  substantially  the  same.     We  mark  only  three  pecu-  st.Lukex.9 
liaiities  in  those  addressed  to  the  Seventy.     The  direction  to  *  salute 
^o  man  by  the  way '  was  suitable  to  a  temporary  and  rapid  mission, 
^nich  might  hav^  been  sadly  interrupted  by  making  or  renewing 
^naintances.     Both  the  Mishnah  •  and  the  Talmud  ^  lay  it  down,  •Ber.zob 
^^t  prayer  was  not  to  be  interrupted  to  salute  even  a  king,  nay,  '^^-^^^ 
^  ^nccSl  a  serpent  that  had  wound  round  the  foot.'     On  the  other 
^d,  the  Rabbis  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  reading  of  the 
yf^^Tna  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Psalms  called  the  HaUel  might  be 
^^rrupted  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  from  respect  for  a  person,  or 
J^terrupted  in  the  middle,  from  motives  of  fear.*    All  agreed,  that  «Bcr.  i4» 
^^ediately  before  prayer  no  one  should  be  saluted,  to  prevent 

ifL  ^he  fiiBt  word  means  liteiaUy  *  torn.'  '  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxrii. 

j^^^Qoond  oocnra  sixty-two  times  in  the  '  But  it  might  be  .interrupted  for  a 

r^r^-  as  equivalent   for   the    Hebrew  scorpion,   Ber.  33  a.  Comp.  page  141, 

^'"Phil)  HiikHeh,  piojido,  abjicio.  note  1. 
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BOOK  distraction,  and  it  was  advised  rather  to  summarise  or  to  cut  short 

rv  than  to  break  into  prayer,  though  the  latter  might  be  admissible  in 

*  Bar.  14 a;  caso  of  absolute  uecessity,*     None  of  these  provisions,  however, 
^  *  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Christ.     If  any  parallel  is  to  be 

sought,  it  would  be  foimd  in  the  similar  direction  of  Elisha  to 
Gehazi,  when  sent  to  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on  the  dead  child  of  the 
Shunammite. 

The  other  two  peculiarities  in  the  address  to  the  Seventy  seem 
«» St.  Luke  X.  verbal  rather  than  real.  The  expression,^  ^  if  the  Son  of  Peace  be 
« St.  Matt.  X.  there,' is  a  Hebraism,  equivalent  to  *  if  the  house  be  worthy,' •and 
"  refers  to  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  tone  of  the 

household.*     Lastly,  the  direction  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as 
^  St.  Luke  X.  were  set  before  them  ^  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the  command 
to  abide  in  the  house  which  had  received  them,  without  seeking  fof 
better  entertainment.*   On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  most  importan4> 
close  of  the  address  to  the  Twelve — which,  indeed,  forms  by  fer  th^^ 

*  St.  Matt,     largest  part  of  it  ® — is  wanting  in  the  commission  to  the  Seventy"  -s 

xi.  16-42  ox  o  rf 

thus  clearly  marking  its  merely  temporary  character. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  address  to  the  Seventy  is  followed  by 

*  St.  Luke  X.  denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.'    This  is  evidently  in  it 

13-16 

right  place  there,  after  the  Ministry  of  Christ  in  Gralilee  had  beei 
completed  and  finally  rejected.  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  stand^^  ^ 
(for  a  reason  already  indicated)  immediately  after  the  Lord's  rebuke  ^ 
« St.  Matt,  of  the  popular  rejection  of  the  Baptist's  message.^  The  *  woe  '  pi 
nounced  on  those  cities,  in  which  *  most  of  His  mighty  works 
done,'  is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  privileges.  TW^  ^ 
denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  the  more  remarkabl^^y 
that  Chorazin  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  nor  y^^^ 
any  miracles  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  (the  western)  Betfc^* 
saida.  From  this  two  inferences  seem  inevitable.  First,  this  histo^^ 
must  be  real.  If  the  whole  were  legendary,  Jesus  would  not 
represented  as  selecting  the  names  of  places,  which  the  writer 
not  connected  with  the  legend.  Again,  apparently  no  record 
been  preserved  in  the  Gospels  of  most  of  Christ's  miracles — oft 
those  being  narrated,  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  present  Jes*^^ 

*  Comp.  Job  xxi.  9,  both  in  the  original  tal  an  alteration  would  not  have 

and  the  Targum.  introduced  in  such  an  indirect  maim 

-  Canon  Cook  (ad  loc.)  regards  this  as  l^sidcs,  the  direction  is  not  to  eat  tlt^jj 

evidence  that  the  Seventy  were  also  sent  food,  but  any  kind  of  food.    LasUjr 

to  the  Samaritans ;  and  as  implying  per-  Christ  had  introduced  so  vital  a  chai!       ^ 

mission  to  eat  of  their  food,  whid^  the  the  lat^r  difficulty  of  St.  Peter,  and 

Jews  held  to  be  forbidden.    To  me  it  vision  on    the   subject,  wonlcl    not 

conveys  the  opposite,  since  so  fundamen-  intelligible. 
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as  the  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  plans  on  which  each       chap. 
of  the  Gospels  was  constructed.*  V 

As  already  stated,  the  denunciations  were  in  proportion  to  the  •st-JohxT 
privileges,  and  hence  to  the  guilt,  of  the  unbelieving  cities.  Chorazin  '^*  ^^ 
and  Bethsaida  are  compared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,   which   under 
similar  admonitions  would  have  repented,*  while  Capernaum,  which, 
as  for  so  long  the  home  of  Jesus,  had  truly  *  been  exalted  to  heaven,'  * 
is  compared  with  Sodom.     And  such  guilt  involved  greater  punish- 
ment.    The  very  site  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.     The  former  probably  represents  the  *  Fisherton '  of 
Capernaum,'  the  latter  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared  from  the 
shore  of  the  Lake.     St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  Capernaum. 
If  so,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  modem  Kerazeh,  somewhat  to 
the  north-west  of  Capernaum.     The  site  would  correspond  with  the 
name.    For  Kerazeh  is  at  present  ^  a  spring  with  an  insignificant 
ruin  above  it,'*  and  the  name  Chorazin  may  well  be  derived  from 
Oheraz  (rtT3)  a  water-jar — Cherozin,  or  *  Chorazin,'  the  water-jars. 
If  80,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  *  Fisherton '  on  the  south 
side  of  Capernaum,  and   the  well-known  springs,   ^Chorazin,'   on 
tlic  other  side  of  it,  may  have  been  the  frequent  scene  of  Christ's 
rEurades.   This  explains  also,  in  part,  why  the  miracles  there  wrought 
ii^  not  been  told  as  well  as  those  done  in  Capernaum  itself.    In  the 
X*&lmad  a  Chorazin,  or  rather  Chorzim,  is  mentioned  as  celebrated 
for  its  wheat.*     But  as  for  Capernaum  itself — standing  on  that  vast  »» ^ren«oh. 
field  of  ruins  and  uptmrned   stones   which  marks  the  site  of  the  xeuiay^^p. 
^^acdem  Tell  H&rriy  we  feel  that  no  description  of  it  could  be  more 
I^ictorially  true  than  that  in  which  Christ  prophetically  likened  the 
^^ity  in  its  downfJEdl  to  the  desolateness  of  death  and  *  Hades.' 

Whether  or  not  the  Seventy  actually  returned  to  Jesus  before  the 

^wt  of  Tabernacles,*  it  is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection 

^  te  regult  of  their  Mission.   It  had  filled  them  with  the  *  joy '  of  assur- 

^^ce ;  nay,  the  result  had  exceeded  their  expectations,  just  as  their 

^th  had  gone  beyond  the  mere  letter  unto  the  spirit  of  His  Words.   As 

^*^y  reported  it  to  Him,  even  the  demons  had  been  subject  to  them 

^Wigh  His  Name.     In  this  they  had  exceeded  the  letter  of  Christ's 

'  ^titing  •  in    sackcloth    and  ashes  '  no  meaning.  We  have,  therefore,  adopted 

JJ"  the  practice  in  public  humiliations  the  reading  of  Alfitrd,  Meyer^  &c.,  which 

x*^  il.  1 ).  only  differs  in  tense  from  the  A.  V. 

'  Hie  R.  v.,  following  what  are  re-  '  See  Book  III.  ch.  xzzi. 

Med  as  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  renders  *  Canon  Tristram. 

^  ^Btenogatively :  '  Shalt  thou  be  ex-  ^  Godct  infers  this  from  the  use  of  the 

*^'  kc  ?    Bat  such  a  question  is  not  word  *  returned,*  St.  Luke  z.  17. 
^  without  precedent,  but  really  yields 
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BOOK      commission ;  but  as  they  made  experiment  of  it,  their  fidth  had 
IV        grown,  and  they  had  applied  His  command  to  ^  heal  the  sick '  to  the 

^      '  worst  of  all  suflFerers,  those  grievously  vexed  by  demons.     And,  a» 

always,  their  faith  was  not  disappointed.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 
The  great  contest  had  been  long  decided ;  it  only  remained  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to  gather  the  fruits  of  that  Prince.  The  victoiy 
of  Light  and  Life  had  vanquished  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  DeatL 

•St.  John      The  prince  of  this  worid  must  be  cast  out.*     In  spirit,  Christ  gazed 
on  *  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven.'    As  one  has  aptly  para- 
phrased it :  *  While  you  cast  out  his  subjects,  I  saw  the  prince  him- 
self fall.     It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to 
any  particular  event,  such  as  His  Victory  in  the  Temptation.*  But  any 
such  limitation  would  imply  grievous  misunderstanding  of  the  whole- 
So  to  speak,  the  fall  of  Satan  is  to  the  bottomless  pit ;  ever  going  oi». 
to  the  final  triumph  of  Christ.   As  the  Lord  beholds  him,  he  is  fiille 
from  heaven — from  the  seat  of  power  and  of  worship;  f or,  his maater^"^ 
is  broken  by  the  Stronger  than  he.     And  he  is  fallen  like  lightning, 

k  Rov.  xu.  ijj  i^g  rapidity,  dazzling  splendour,  and  destructiveness.^  Yet  as 
perceive  it,  it  is  only  demons  cast  out  in  His  Name.  For,  still 
this  fight  and  sight  continued  to  all  ages  of  the  present  dispensatio: 
Each  time  the  faith  of  the  Church  casts  out  demons — whether  a  - 
they  formerly,  or  as  they  presently  vex  men,  whether  in  the  lighte 
combat  about  possession  of  the  body,  or  in  the  sorer  fight  abo 
possession  of  the  soul — as  Christ  beholds  it,  it  is  ever  Satan  fiJlec  "J- 
For,  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  is  satisfied !  And  so  also  wm^s 
there  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth. 

The  authority  and  power  over  *  the  demons,'  attained  by  faitfc^t 
was  not  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  had  called  it  forth.  Tl^  ^ 
Seventy  were  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  her  work  of  pr^^^ 
paring  for  the  Advent  of  Christ.  As  already  indicated,  the  sight  ^^^^ 
Satan  fallen  from  heaven  is  the  continuous  history  of  the  Churcfc** 
What  the  faith  of  the  Seventy  had  attained  was  now  to  be 
permanent  to  the  Church,  whose  representatives  they  were.  For, 
words  in  which  Christ  now  gave  authority  and  power  to  tread  o: 
serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  Enemy, 
the  promise  that  nothing  should  hurt  them,  could  not  have 
addressed  to  the  Seventy  for  a  Mission  which  had  now  come  to 


>  Godetf  ad  loc.  else,  do  wc  mark  not  only  differenoe,  \w 

«  So  far  from  seeing  here,  with  Wiinsch^  oantraH,  to  Jewish  views, 

(ad  loc),  Jewish  notions  about  Satan,  I  ■  The  word  over  (*  on,*  A.  V.)  most 

hold  that  in  the  Satanology  of  the  New  connected  with  *  power.' 
Testament,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
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■end,  except  in  so  far  as  they  represented  the  Church  Universal.     It     chap. 
is  almoflt  needless  to  add,  that  those  '  serpents  and  scorpions '  are         v 
not  to  be  literally  but  symbolically  understood."     Yet  it  is  not  this  •""cwnp.  p*. 
power  and  authority  vhich  is  to  be  the  main  joy  either  of  the  Church  jurk  iVl  ia 
or  the  individual,  but  *  the  fact  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
And  BO  Christ  brings  vb  back  to  His  great  teaching  about  the  need 
of  becoming  children,  and  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  true  greatness 
in  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  beautifully  in  the  spirit  of  all  this,  when  we  read  that  the  joy 
of  the  disciples  was  met  by  that  of  the  Master,  and  that  His  teach- 
ing presently  merged  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.     Throughout 
the  occurrences  since  the   Transfiguration,  we  have  noticed  an  in- 
creasing antithesis  to  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis.     But  it  almost 
reached  its  climax  in  the  thanksgiving,  that  the  Father  in  heaven 
had  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  understanding,  and  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes.     As  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  those  times, 
we  biow  that   '  the  wise  and  understanding ' — the  Kabbi  and  the 
Scribe — could  not,  from  their  standpoint,  have  perceived  tbem  j  nay, 
that  it  is  matter  of  never-ending  thanks  that,  not  what  they,  but 
^*"l)at'the  babes,'  understood, was — as  alone  it  could  be — the  subject 
*>f  the  Heavenly  Father's  revelation.  We  even  tremble  to  think  how  it 
^'cmldhave  fared  with  'thebabes,'  if  'the wise  and  understanding'  had 
™^dpart  with  them  in  the  knowledge  revealed.     And  so  it  must  ever 
*^*^,  not  only  the  faw  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  fundamental  principle 
*^*"  Divine  Revelation,  but  matter  for  thanksgiving,  that,  not  as  '  wise 
■"* *ad understanding,'  but  only  as  '  babes' — as  'converted,'  'like  chil- 
*i-«"en' — we  can  share  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto 
**^VBtion.     And   this  truly  is  the  Gos^wl,  and   the  Father's  good 
l*Xeanire.* 

The  words,*"  with  which  Christ  turned  from  this  Address  to  the  "st-Lnkax. 

^«Taity  and  thanksgi\-ing  to  God,  seem  almost  like  the  Father's 

^*swer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Sou,     They  refer  to,  and  explain,  the 

Authority   which  Jesus  had  bestowed  on  His  Church :  '  All  things 

I       *ere  delivered '  to  Me  of  My  Father ; '  and  they  afford  the  highest 

\  .  '  Ipmame,  that  in  the  same  sjmbol-  '  The  figure  in  one  unrrcnt  in  Horipture 

I         ^  aenae  miut  be  nndGrstood  the  Hag-  (comp.   Exod.  zxxii.  32 ;  la.  iv.  3  ;  Dan. 

BWi  about  a   great    Rabbinic   Saint,  lii.   1).     Bat   thu   Habbis  took  it  in  a 

*W  ■  Kipent   bit   withont   harming  graaalj' literal  manner,  and  spoiie  of  three 

^  ind  then  immediately  (lied.    The  books  opened  every  Sew  Year's   Day — 

'''U  faroo^t  it  to  his  disciples  with  the  those  ot  the  pious,  the  wicked,  and  the 

*<nli:  It  U  not  the  serpent  that  killetb,  intermediaie  (Bosh  baSb.  16  b). 
^  ia  (Ber.  33  a).  *  This  U  a  common  Jewish  formnla : 

'The  word  'rather'  in  the  A.  V.  is  •yxh  pVI' 
^'"'iou-  •  The  tense  should  here  be  marked. 
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rationale  for  the  fact,  that  these  things  had  been  hid  from  the  wise 
and  revealed  unto  babes.    For,  as  no  man,  only  the  Father,  could  have 

"  full  knowledge  of  the  Son,  and,  conversely,  no  man,  only  the  Son, 
had  true  knowledge  of  the  Father,  it  followed,  that  this  knowledge 
came  to  us,  not  of  wisdom  or  learning,  hut  only  through  the  Revela- 
tion of  Christ :  '  No  one  kuoweth  W^o  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father; 
and  Who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoeyer  the  Sob 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.' 

St.  Matthew,  who  also  records  this — although  in  a  different 
connection,  immediately  after  the  denunciation  of  the  unbelief  of 
Choraziu,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum — concludes  this  section  by 
words  which  have  ever  since  been  the  grand  text  of  those  who, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Seventy,  have  been  ambassadors  for 
Christ,'     On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  concludes  this  part   of  his 

,.  narrative  by  adducing  words  equally  congruous  to  tlie  occasion," 
which,  indeed,  are  not  new  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ixird."     From  their 

B  suitableness  to  what  had  preceded,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
both  that  which  St.  Matthew,  and  that  which  St.  Luke,  reports  was 
spoken  on  this  occasion.     Because  knowledge  of  the  Father  came 
only  through  the  Son,  and  because  these  things  were  hidden  from, 
the  wise  and  revealed  to  '  babes,'  did  the  gracious  Lord  open  Hi«. 
Arms  so  wide,  and  bid  all '  that  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  com^^ 
to   Him.     These  were  the  sheep,   distressed   and  prostrate,   whnn — -^ 
to  gather,  that  He  might  give  them  rest.  He  had  sent  forth  th^^e 
Seventy  on  a  work,  for  which  He  had  prayed  the  Father  to  thru^K-t 
forth  labourers,  and  which  He  has  since  entrusted  to  the  faith  an  -^d 
service  of  love  of  the  Church,     And  the  true  wisdom,  which  qualifies'  -d 
for  the  Kingdom,  was  to  take  up  His  yoke,  which  would  be  font^  d 
easy,  and  a   lightsome  burden,  not  like  that  unbearable  yoke    -^f 

"  Rabbinic  conditions ;  ^  and  the  tnie  understanding  to  be  sought,  w^as 
by  learning  of  Him.  In  that  wisdom  of  entering  the  Kingdom  t^y 
taking  up  its  yoke,  and  in  that  knowledge  which  came  by  learning  *» 
Him,  Christ  was  Himself  alike  the  true  lesson  aud  the  beat  TeaoliC" 
for  those  '  babes.'  For  He  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  He  K»" 
done  what  He  taught,  and  He  taught  what  He  had  done ;  and  bo^ 
by  coming  unto  Him,  would  true  rest  be  found  for  the  soul. 

These  words,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew — the  Evangelist  of  tii» 
Jews — must  have  sunk  the  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  Christ's  JewisJi 


'  Jfrioiif  JfAm  writeB  :  ■  In  this  "All" 
thou  art  lo  inolaiie  thyself,  and  not  to 
think  that  Ihuu  dost  not  belong  thereto ; 


.0  suarch  for  anotbel  it^Utet 
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lieajrers,  that  they  came  in  their  own  old  familiar  form  of  speech,  yet     chap. 
^tL  such  contrast  of  spirit.     One  of  the  most  common  figurative         y 

expressions  of  the  time  was  that  of  *the  yoke'  (Siy),  for  submission   ' ^ ' 

to  an  occupation  or  obligation.     Thus,  we  read  not  only  of  *  the  yoke 

of  the  Law,'  but  of  that  of  *  earthly  governments,'  and  ordinary  ^  civil 

obligations.'  *     Very  instructive  for  the  understanding  of  the  figure  •Aboth.ui.ft 

is   this  paraphrase  of  Cant.  i.  10:  *How  beautiful  is  their  neck  for 

beajing  the  yoke  of  Thy  statutes;  and  it  shall  be  upon  them  like  the 

yake  on  the  neck  of  the  ox  that  plougheth  in  the  field,  and  provideth 

focxi  for  himself  and  his  master.'  ^  *     This  yoke  might  be  *  cast  off,'  as  ^  Targnm, 

the  ten  tribes  had  cast  off  that  *  of  God,'  and  thus  brought  on  them- 

selvestheir  exile.®  On  the  other  hand,  to  ^  take  upon  oneself  the  yoke  '  ^  shemotu 

(^^y  Snp)  meant  to  submit  to  it  of  free  choice  and  deliberate  reso- 

lation.    Thus,  in  the  allegorism  of  the  Midrash,  in  the  inscription, 

Prov.  XXX.  1,  concerning  ^  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh ' — which  is  viewed 

^  a  symbolical  designation  of  Solomon — the  word  ^  Massa,'  rendered 

"^  the  Authorised  Version  ^  prophecy,'  is  thus  explained  in  reference 

^  Solomon :  *  Masaa^  because  he  lifted  on  himself  {Naaa)  the  yoke 

^^   the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He.'  ^    And  of  Isaiah  it  was  said,  that  *  Mi<Jr. 

u  ,  •'  Bhooh.  Tob 

^^   had  been  privileged  to  prophesy  of  so  many  blessings,  *  because  ed.  Lcmt.  p. 
7^  had  taken  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
J^^,'*'    And,  as  previously  stated,  it   was  set   forth  that  in  the  *Yaikutii. 

<    ^1  X  y  p.  48  fi. 

^^Ufma^  or  Creed — which  was  repeated  everyday — the  words, Deut.  §275,ime8io 
^*  4-9,  were  recited  before  those  in  xi.  13-21,  so  as  first  generally  bottom 
^    *take  upon  ourselves  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
^^Ij  afterwards  that  of  the  commandments.'^'     And  this  yoke  all  'Ber. ii. 2 
^^el  had  taken  upon  itself,  thereby  gaining  the  merit  ever  imputed 
*^  them. 

Yet,  practically, '  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom '  was  none  other  than 

^*^t  *  of  the  Law '  and  ^  of  the  commandments ; '  one  of  laborious 

I^^Tfonnances  and  of  impossible  self-righteousness.     It  was  ^  unbear- 

^ole,'  not  *  the  easy '  and  lightsome  yoke  of  Christ,  in  which  the 

^^ingdom  of  God  was  of  faith,  not  of  works.     And,  as  if  themselves 

^  hear  witness  to  this,  we  have  this  saying  of  theirs,  terribly  signifi- 

^cant  in  this  connection :  ^  Not  like  those  formerly  (the  first),  who 

^ade  for  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  Law  easy  and  light ;  but  like 

^tose  after  them  (those  afteiwards),  who  made  the  yoke  of  the  Law 

*  Similarly  we  read  of  *  the  yoke  of  in  the  great  Academy  of  Jerusalem  by 

'^P^tance '  (Moed  K.  16  J),  of  that  *of  Elijah   the  prophet  to   a  question  pro- 

Jf^.'  or  rather    *  of   flesh    and   blood '  pounded  to  him  by  a  student. 

vAb.  de  R.  Nath.  20),  &c.  •  Comp.   *  Sketches  of   Jewish  Social 

^^  is  mentioned  as  an  answer  given  Life/  p.  270. 
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upon  them  heavy ' '  *     And,  ladeed,  this  voluntary  making  of  the  yc^^ 
as  heavy  as  poaaible,  the  taking  on  themselves  as  many  obligations^ 

"  possible,  was  the  ideal  of  Rabbinic  piety.  There  was,  therefore,  pe  ^g 
liar  teaching  and  comfort  in  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  well  might    J{g 

t  add,  as  St.  Luke  rei>orts,*'  that  blessed  were  they  who  saw  and  h&«/^ 
these  things.'     For,  that  Messianic  Kingdom,  which  had  been    the 
object  of  rapt  vision  and  earnest  longing  to  prophets  and  kings  of  o^ 
had  now  become  reality.* 

Abounding  as  this  history  is  in  contrasts,  it  seems  not  unlikelji 

■  that  the  scene  next  recorded  by  St.  Luke"  stands  in  its  right  place< 
Such  au  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  *  certain  lawyer,'  as  to  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  together  with  Christ's  Parabolic 
teaching  about  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  e^'idently  congruous  to  the 
previous  teaching  of  Christ  about  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Possibly,  this  Scribe  may  have  understood  the  words  of  thfi 
Master  about  these  things  being  hid  from  the  wise,  and  the  need  of 
taking  up  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  as  enforcing  the  news  of  tho8« 
Rabbinic  teachers,  who  laid  more  stress  upon  good  works  than  upon 
study.  Perhaps  himself  belonged  to  that  minority,  although  his 
question  was  intended  to  tempt — to  try  whether  the  Master  would 
stand  the  Rabbinic  test,  alike  morally  and  dialect ically.  And,  without 
at  present  entering  on  the  Parable  which  gives  Christ's  final  answ^ 
(and  which  will  best  be  considered  with  the  others  belonging  to  that 
period),  it  will  be  seen  how  peculiarly  suited  it  was  to  the  state  of 
mind  just  supposed. 

From  this  interruption,  which,  but  for  the  teaching  of  Chrirt 
connected  with  it,  would  have  formed  a  terrible  discord  va  the 
heavenly  hiuTnouy  of  this  journey,  we  turn  to  a  far  other  scene.  I' 
follows  in  the  course  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  we  have  no  reaajn 
to  consider  it.  out  of  its  proper  place.  If  so,  it  must  mark  the  olos^ 
of  Christ's  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  to  which  it  introduces  us,  was  in  Bethany,  close 
to  Jerusalem,  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  Other  indications,  confir- 
matory of  this  note  of  time,  are  not  wanting.     Thus,  the  history 


■  Id  a  rapt  description  of  ILe  Uessiatiic 
gloiy  (Pesikta,  cd.  liuber,  H9  o,  end)  we 
read  that  Ismel  shall  exult  in  Hia  light, 
sajiDg :  '  Bloased  the  honr  in  whidi  the 
Messiah  hiLs  been  created ;  bleeacd  the 
womb  that  bare  Him  ;  blessed  the  eye 
that  seen  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is 
deemed  worthy  to  behold  Him,  lot  tbe 
onetAurotHfaHmtolilwriiwMidpMaB. 


iitt.'  It  is  ft  Etmn}^  coincidence,  to  W^ 
the  least,  thtit  this  posiuige  (xxon  in  ^ 
■  Lecture '  on  ihe  portion  of  the  profdwC' 
(Is,  Ixi.  ID),  which  at  present  i»  reM  U* 
the  Synagogues  on  a  Sabbntli  cloM  l^ 
the  Feast  of  Tabemndei. 

'  The  mme  words  were  spoken  on  ^ 
previous    occasion   (St.   Matt  xUU. 


Jl 
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AT  BETHANY,  IN  TSE   HOME  OF  MARTHA  AND  MABT. 

vhicb  follo\ra  that  of  the  home  of  Bethany,  when  one  of  His  disciples 
asks  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  as  the  Baptist  had  similarly  taught 
his  fcdlowers,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  then  on  the  scene 
of  John's  former  labours — north-east  of  Bethany ;  and,  hence,  that 
it  occorred  on  Christ's  return  ^m  Jerusalem.  Again,  &om  the 
oarratiTe  of  Christ's  reception  in  the  house  of  Martha,  we  gather 
that  Jesns  had  arrived  in  Bethany  with  His  disciples,  but  that 
fift  alone  vas  the  gaest  of  the  two  sisters.*  We  infer  that  Christ  • 
bad  dismissed  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  City  for  the 
Feast,  while  Himself  tarried  in  Bethany.  Lastly,  with  all  this  agrees 
">6  notice  in  St.  John  vii.  14,  that  it  was  not  at  the  beginning,  but 
'about  the  midst  of  the  feast,'  that '  Jesus  went  up  into  the  Temple.' 
^though  travelling  on  the  two  first  festive  days  was  not  actually 
"'Jawful,  yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  Jesus  would  have  done 
•* — especially  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  inference  is 
obvious,  that  Jesus  had  tarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as 
*e  know  He  did  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.' 

Other  things,  also,  do  so  explain  themselves — notably,  the  absence 
of  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  who  probably  spent  the  festive 
d^ya  in  the  City  itself.    It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  the  scene  recorded  would  take  place  in  the  open  leafy  booth 
TOich  served  as  the  sitting  apartment  during  the  festive  week.     For, 
according  to  law,  it  was  duty  during  the  festive  week  to  eat,  sleep, 
Pf^y,  study — in  short,  to  live — in  these  booths,  which  were  to  be  con- 
"tracted  of  the  boughs  of  living  trees.'     And,  although  this  was  not 
a^lutely  obligatory  on  women,''  yet,  the  rule  which  bade  all  make  » 
'  the  booth  the  principal,  and  the  house  only  the  secondary  dwelling,'  ■=  • 
^oold  induce  them  to  make  this  leafy  tent  at  least  the  sitting  apart- 
laent  aUke  for  men  and  women.     And,  indeed,  those  autumn-days 
'ere  just  the  season  when  it  would  be  joy  to  sit  in  these  delightful 
«»1  retieats— the  memorials  of  Israel's  pilgrim-days !     They  were 
high  enough,  and  yet  not  too  high ;  chiefly  open  in  front ;  close 
^ogh  to  be  shady,  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  sunlight  and 
V-  Sach  would  be  the  apartment  in  which  what  is  recorded  passed ; 
*'"li  it  we  add  that  this  booth  stood  probably  in  the  court,  we  can 
^Qie  to  ourselves  Martha  moving  forwards  and  backwards  on  her 
^  errands,  and  seeing,  as  she  passed  again  and  again,  Mary  still 
itting  a  rapt  listener,  not  heeding  what  passed  around ;  and,  lastly, 

Ho  one  »ho  reads  8t,  John  xi.  can      nor heDoethattheirhomewasin  Bethany. 
*™J.lb»t the  peraoni  there  introdaoed  '  Comp.    'The   Temple    and   its   8er- 

*">wllatthaaiidHai7i>f  thu  hiatoiy,      vioea,' p.  237,  ic. 
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how  the  elder  sistei  could,  as  the  language  of  verse  40  implies,  enbr 
30  suddenly  the  Master's  Presence,  bringing  her  complaint. 

To  understand  this  history,  we  must  dismiss  &om  oar  mindi 
preconceived,  though,  perhaps,  attractive  thoughts.  There  ii  no 
evidence  that  the  household  of  Bethany  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Christ's  professed  discipIeB.  It  was,  as  the  whole  histoty 
shows,  a  wealthy  home.  It  consisted  of  two  sisters— the  elder,  Jfortts 
(a  not  uncommon  Jewish  name,'  being  the  feminine  of  Mar,*  and  eqni- 
valent  to  our  word 'mistress');  the  younger,  Jtfary;  and  their  brother 
Lazarus,  or,  Laasar?  Although  we  know  not  how  it  came,  yet, 
evidently,  the  house  was  Martha's,  and  into  it  she  received  Jesus  m 
His  arrival  in  Bethany.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  occm- 
rence  in  Israel  for  a  pious,  wealthy  lady  to  receive  a  great  BabU 
into  her  house.  Bat  the  present  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  Martin 
must  have  heard  of  Him,  even  if  she  had  not  seen  Him.  BnE, 
indeed,  the  whole  narrative  implies,'  that  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethu? 
with  the  view  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Martha,  which  pro- 
bably bad  been  proffered  when  some  of  those  '  Seventy,'  sojoumiiig 
in  the  worthiest  house  at  Bethany,  had  announced  the  near  arrint 
of  the  Master.  Still,  her  bearing  affords  only  indication  of  being 
drawn  towards  Christ — at  most,  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  good 
news,  not  of  actual  discipleship. 

And  so  Jesus  came — and,  with  Him  and  in  Him,  Heaven's  ofo 
Light  and  Peace.  He  was  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  booths,  the  siste* 
in  the  house,  and  the  great  booth  in  the  middle  of  the  courtjanl 
would  be  the  common  living  apartment  of  all.  It  could  not  hare 
been  long  after  His  arrival — it  must  have  been  almost  immediatelfi 
that  the  sisters  felt  they  had  received  more  than  an  Angel  nnawan*. 
How  best  to  do  Him  honour,  was  equally  the  thought  of  both.  To 
Martha  it  seemed,  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  in  showing  Him  iQ 
hospitality.  And,  indeed,  this  festive  season  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
mistress  of  a  wealthy  household,  especially  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  whenqe  her  brother  might,  after  the  first  two  feativ© 
days,  bring,  at  any  time  that  week,  honoured  guests  with  him  fromth* 
City.  To  theae  cares  was  now  added  that  of  doing  sufficient  honoii*" 
to  such  a  Guest — for  she,  also,  deeply  felt  His  greatness.  And  so  ah^ 
hurried  to  and  fro  through  the  courtyard, literally,  'distracted*  aboD-** 
much  serving.' 

'  See  iety,  Nenbebr.  Wiirterb.  ad  voc. 
»  Martha  occora,  however,   also   as  a 

male  name  (in  the  AiamaJp].  f  IIuSkV 

.■n..™,.L«™r(-^).oc«.f  .fJJ.^„ 


'BIAET  HA.TH  CHOSEN  THAT   GOOD  PART.' 

Her  yooDger  sieter,  also,  would  do  Him  all  highest  honour ;  bat, 
not  as  Martha.  Her  homage  consisted  in  forgetting  all  else  bat 
Him,  Who  spake  as  none  had  ever  done.  As  traest  courtesy  or  affec- 
tion consists,  not  in  its  demonstrations,  but  in  being  so  absorbed  in 
the  object  of  it  as  to  forget  its  demoDstration,  so  with  Mary  in  the 
Presence  of  Christ.  And  then  a  new  Light,  another  Day,  had  risen 
upon  her ;  a  fresh  life  had  sprung  up  within  her  soul :  '  She  sat  at 
tie  Lord's  Feet,'  and  heard  His  Word.'  We  dare  not  inquire,  and 
yet  we  well  know,  of  what  it  would  be.  And  so,  time  after  time — 
perhaps,  hour  after  hour — as  Martha  passed  on  her  busy  way,  she  still 
sat  listening  and  living.  At  last,  the  sister  who,  in  her  impatience, 
could  not  think  that  a  woman  could,  in  such  manner,  fulfil  her  duty, 
or  show  forth  her  reUgions  profiting,  broke  in  with  what  sounds  like 
a  qneralons  complaint:  '  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care. that  my  sister  did 
leave  me  to  aerve  alone  ? '  Maiy  had  served  with  her,  but  she  had 
now  left  her  to  do  the  work  alone.  Would  the  Master  bid  her 
resume  her  neglected  work?  But,  with  tone  of  gentle  reproof  and 
admonition,  the  affectionateness  of  which  appeared  even  in  the 
repetition  of  her  name,  Martha,  Martha — as,  similarly,  on  a  later 
occasion,  Simon,  Simon — did  He  teach  her  in  words  which,  however 
simple  in  their  primary  meaning,  are  so  full,  that  they  have  ever  since 
home  the  most  many-sided  application :  '  Thou  art  careful  and  anzions 
about  many  things :  but  one  thing  is  needful ; '  and  Mary  hath 
«hos^i  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' 

It  waB,  as  we  imagine,  perhaps  the  first  day  of,  or  else  the  pre- 
fuation  for,  the  Feast.  More  than  that  one  day  did  Jesus  tarry  in 
the  home  of  Bethany.  Whether  Lazarus  came  then  to  see  Him — 
ind,  still  more,  what  both  Martha  and  Mary  learned,  either  then,  or 
"iIlCTTards,  we  reverently  forbear  to  search  into.  Suffice  it,  that 
though  the  natural  disposition  of  the  sisters  remained  what  it  had 
*>e«n,  yet  henceforth,  *  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister.' 

i.  '  This,  instead  of  '  Jesus,'  is  the  read-      reading :  '  bat  few  things  are  needful,  or 
"%  non  generallj  leceived  as  correct.           one ' — meaning,   not   mach  preparation, 
I  ^**  would  be  diiposed  to  adopt  the      indeed,  only  one  dish  is  ni 
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AT  THE   FEAST  OF  TABERITACLES — FIKBT  DISCOUBSB  IN   THB  TEMPLE. 
(St.  John  vii.  11-S6.) 

It  was  Choi  ka  Moed — as  the  non-sacred  part  of  the  festive  week— 
the  half-bolj  days  were  called.'  Jemsalem,  the  City  of  Solemnities, 
the  City  of  Palaces,  the  City  of  beauty  and  glory — wore  quite  an- 
other than  ita  usual  aspect ;  other,  even,  than  when  its  streets  were 
thronged  by  festive  pilgrims  during  the  Passover-week,  or  at  Pente- 
cost. For  this  was  pre-eminently  the  Feaat  fra  foreign  pilgrinu, 
coming  from  the  ferthest  distance,  whose  Temple-contributions  were 
then  received  and  counted.*  Despite  the  strange  costumes  of 
Media,  Alrabia,  Persia,  or  India,  and  even  further ;  or  the  Westen 
speech  and  bearing  of  the  pilgrims  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  modem 
Crimea,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  if  not  from  yet  more  strange 
and  barbarous  lands,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  lineB* 
ments  of  the  Jew,  nor  to  perceive  that  to  change  one's  clime  was  not 
to  change  one's  mind.  As  the  Jemsalemite  would  look  with  prood 
self-consciousness,  not  unmingled  with  kindly  patronage,  on  the 
swarthy  strangers,  yet  fellow-countrymen,  or  the  eager-eyed  Galilea'> 
curiously  stare  after  them,  the  pilgrims  would,  in  turn,  gaze  iritt 
mingled  awe  and  wonderment  on  the  novel  scene.  Here  was  tb® 
realisation  of  their  fondest  dreams  ever  since  childhood,  the  boix^ 
and  spring  of  thefr  holiest  thoughts  and  best  hopes — that  wbid' 
gave  inward  victory  to  the  vanquished,  and  converted  pereecutio*' 
into  anticipated  triumph. 

They  could  come  at  this  season  of  the  year — not  during  ti** 
winter  for  the  Passover,  nor  yet  quite  so  readily  in  summer's  he* 
for  Pentecost.  But  now,  in  the  delicious  cool  of  early  autumn,  whe*' 
all  harvest-operations,  the  gathering  in  of  luscious  fruit  and  th-^ 
vintage  were  past,  and  the  first  streaks  of  gold  were  tinting  th.^ 
foliage,  strangers  from  afer  ofiF,  and  countrymen  from  Judsea,  Pene»# 
and  Galilee,  would  mingle  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  under  th^ 

>  Also  Clu)U>  ihel  Meed  and  Moed  KaUm.  '  See  ob.  lii.  of  thii  Book. 
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ever-present  shadow  of  that  glorious  Sanctuary  of  marble,  cedarwood,     chap, 

suad  gold,  up  there  on  high  Moriah,  symbol  of  the  infinitely  more        vi 

gloiious  overshadowing  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Holy  One  in  '      '      ' 

the  midst  of  Israel.    How  all  day  long,  even  till  the  stars  lit  up  the 

deep  blue  canopy  over  head,  the  smoke  of  the  burning,  smouldering 

saorifices  rose  in  slowly-widening  column,  and  hung  between  ihe 

Hount  of  Olives  and   Zion;   how  the  chant  of  Levites,  and  the 

solemn  responses  of  the  UaUd  were  borne  on  the  breeze,  or  the 

i^I^^  blast  of  the   Priests'  silver  trumpets  seemed  to  waken  the 

Jclaoes  far  away !     And  then,  at  night,  how  all  these  vast  Temple- 

)cii1dings   stood   out,  illuminated    by  the   great   Candelabras   that 

)i3:med  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  by  the  glare  of  torches, 

rlxcn  strange  sound  of  mystic  hymns  and  dances  came  floating  over 

h.^  intervening  darkness !     Truly,  well  might  Israel  designate  the 

r^sast  of  Tabernacles  as  *  the  Feast '  {kaChag\  and  the  Jewish  his- 

oxiaa  describe  it  as  *  the  holiest  and  greatest.'* '  ^riii'JT^' 

Early  on  the  14th  Tishri  (corresponding  to  our  September  or 

fly  October),  all  the  festive  pilgrims  had  arrived.     Then  it  was, 

ideed,  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.    Hospitality  had  to  be  sought 

a^ad  found ;   guests  to   be  welcomed  and   entertained ;    all   things 

required  for  the  feast  to  be  got  ready.     Above  all,  booths  must  be 

^^'ected  everywhere — in  court  and  on  housetop,  in  street  and  square, 

w  the  lodgment  and  entertainment  of  that  vast  multitude ;  leafy 

dwellings  everywhere,  to  remind  of  the  wildemess-joumey,  and  now 

^  the  goodly  land.    Only  that  fierce  castle,  Antonia,  which  frowned 

^Dove  the  Temple,  was  undecked  by  the  festive  spring  into  which 

^te  land  had  burst.     To  the  Jew  it  must  have  been  a  hateful  sight, 

^t  castle,  which  guarded  and  dominated  his  own  City  and  Temple 

"^hateful  sight  and  sounds,  that  Eoman  garrison,  with  its  foreign, 

heathen,  ribald  speech  and  manners.     Yet,  for  all  this,  Israel  could 

not  read  on  the  lowering  sky  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor  yet  knew 

^e  day  of  their  merciful  visitation.     And   this,   although  of  all 

festivals,  that  of  Tabernacles  should  have  most  clearly  pointed  them 

te  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  Feast,  beginning  with  the 

^^pleted  harvest,  for  which  it  was  a  thanksgiving,  pointed  to  the 

'^^^^nre.    The  Rabbis  themselves  admitted  this.    The  strange  number 

^  sacrificial  bullocks — seventy  in  all — they  regarded  as  referring  to 

^e  seventy  nations '  of  heathendom.^     The  ceremony  of  the  out-  »» succ  m  6 ; 

•^  "^  Pe«ikta,ed. 

,  Buber,  p. 

.  "w  a  fuU  description  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  days  of  Christ,  I  must   it *'.»J^o*l* 
'^  to  •  The  Temple  and  its  Services.'  ^^^^  ^  * 
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BOOK  pouring  of  water,  which  was  considered  of  such  vital  importance  as 

IV  to  give  to  the  whole  festival  the  name  of  'House  of  Outpouring,'^ 

•  saccT.i  was  symbolical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*    As  the  bief 
Mer.suoc.  jjght  of  the  great  Temple-illumination  closed,  there  was  solemn 

testimony  made  before  Jehovah  against  heathenism.  It  must  have 
been  a  stirring  scene,  when  from  out  the  mass  of  Levites,  with  their 
musical  instruments,  who  crowded  the  fifteen  steps  that  led  firwn 
the  Court  of  Israel  to  that  of  the  Women,  stepped  two  priests  with 
their  silver  trumpets.  As  the  first  cockcrowing  intimated  the  dawn 
of  mom,  they  blew  a  threefold  blast ;  another  on  the  tenth  step, 
and  yet  another  threefold  blast  as  they  entered  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  And,  still  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  marched  through 
the  Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Beautiftd  Gate.  Here,  turning 
round  and  facing  westwards  to  the  Holy  Place,  they  repeated :  *  OuF 
fathers,  who  were  in  this  place,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  their  feces  eastward,  for  they  worshipped 
eastward,  the  sun;   but  we,  our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.*    *We 

•  BnocT.4    are  Jehovah's — our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.'**'     Nay,  the  whole rf 

this  nights  and  morning-scene  was  symbolical :  the  Temple-illumi- 
nation, of  the  light  which  was  to  shine  from  out  the  Temple  into  the 
dark  night  of  heathendom;  then,  at  the  first  dawn  of. mom  the 
blast  of  the  priests'  silver  trumpets,  of  the  army  of  God,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, with  festive  trumpet-sound  and  call,  to  awaken  the  sleepei8> 
marching  on  to  quite  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — and, 
then  again,  facing  round  to  utter  solemn  protest  against  heathenisnif 
and  make  solemn  confession  of  Jehovah ! 

But  Jesus  did  not  appear  in  the  Temple  during  the  first  tW 
festive  days.     The  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country — ^perhap^^ 
they  from  abroad  also — had  expected  Him  there,  for  everyone  wonl^ 
now  speak  of  Him — *  not  openly,'  in  Jerusalem,  for  they  were  afiai^ 
of  their  rulers.    It  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  of  Him  without  reservCi^ 
But  they  sought  Him,  and  inquired  after  Him — and  they  did  speat 
of  Him,  though  there  was  only  a  murmuring — a  low,  confused  dia* 
cussion  of  the  pro  and  con  in  this  great  controversy  among  the 
*  multitudes,'*  or  festive  bands  from  various  parts.     Some  said:  He 
is  a  good  man,  while  others  declared  that  He  only  led  astray  the 
common,  ignorant  populace.     And  now,  all  at  once,  in  Chcl  hk 

1  This  second  form  is  according  to  R.      place  in  St.  John,  and  once  in  8t.  Maik 
Jehndah's  tradition.  (vi.  33),  but  sixteen  times  in  St.  Luke,  tod 

*  In  the  plural  it  occurs  only  in  this      still  more  frequently  in  St.  Matthew. 
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Moed^  Jesus  Himself  appeared  in  the  Temple,  and  taught.    We     chap. 
know  that,  on  a  later  occasion,*  He  walked  and  taught  in  'Solo-        vi 
moOiS  Porch,'  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  early  disciples  .st.Johnx. 
made  this   their  conmion  meeting-place,^  we  may  draw  the  infe- 
rence that  it  was  here  the  people  now  found  Him.    Although  neither 
Josephus  nor  the  Mishnah  mention  this  '  Porch '  by  name,^  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  eastern  colonnade,  which 
abutted  against  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  faced  '  the  Beautiful  Gate,' 
that  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  *  Court  of  the  Women,' 
and  so  into  the  Sanctuary.     For,  all  along  the  inside  of  the  great 
wall  which  formed  the  Temple-enclosure  ran  a  double  colonnade — 
each  column  a  monolith  of  white  marble,  25  cubits  high,  covered 
with  cedar-beams.    That  on  the  south  side  (leading  from  the  western 
entrance  to  Solomon's  Porch),  known  as  the  *  Royal  Porch,'  was  a 
threefold    colonnade,    consisting   of    four    rows    of   columns,   each 
27  cubits  high,  and  surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.     We  infer 
that  the  eastern  was  *  Solomon's  Porch,'  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  only  relic  left  of  Solomon's  Temple.*^    These  colonnades,  «jw.  Ant. 
which,  from  their  ample  space,  formed  alike  places  for  quiet  walk  and  xx!  s.V  ' 
for  larger  gatherings,  had  benches  in  them — and,  from  the  liberty  of 
speaking  and  teaching  in  Israel,  Jesus  might  here  address  the  people 
in  the  very  tsjce  of  His  enemies. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
occasion.     But  the  effect  on  the  people  was  one  of  general  astonish- 
ment.    They  knew   what  common   unlettered   Galilean  tradesmen 
i^ere — ^but  ihiSj  whence  came  it  ?     *  How  does  this  one  know  litera- 
ture (letters,  learning),^*  never  having  learned  ? '    To  the  Jews  there  a  comp. 
only  one  kind  of  learning — ^that  of  Theology ;  and  only  one  road  24 
itr— the  Schools  of  the  Rabbis.    Their  major  was  true,  but  their 
nnrhinoT  &lse — and  Jesus  hastened  to  correct  it.     He  had,  indeed, 
*  learned,'  but  in  a  School  quite  other  from  those  which  alone  they 
r-ecognised.    Yet,  on  their  own  showing,  it  claimed  the  most  absolute 
submission.    Among  the  Jews  a  Rabbi's  teaching  derived  authority 
^m  the  fiwjt  of  its  accordance  with  tradition — that  it  accurately 
represented  what  had  been  received  from  a  previous  great  teacher, 
^  80  on  upwards  to  Moses,  and  to  God  Himself.     On  this  ground 
y^^^  claimed  the  highest  authority.    His  doctrine  was  not  His  own 
^^^^Dtion — ^it  was  the  teaching  of  Him  that  sent  Him.    The  doctrine 

,  ,^Qe  above,  p.  14S.  its  Johannine  authorahip,  just  as  the  men- 

jg^fiiifli,  as  showing  sach  local  know-  tion  of  that  Porch  in  the  Book  of  Acts 

j^^  on  the  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  points  to  a  Jemsalem  source  of  informa- 

^  be  taken  as  additional  evidence  of  tion. 
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was  God-received,  and  Christ  was  sent  direct  from  God  to  bring  it. 
He  was  God's  messenger  of  it  to  them.     Of  this  twofold  claim  there 
was  also  twofold  evidence.     Did  He  aasert  that  what  He  taught  was 
God-received  ?     Let  trial  be  made  of  it.     Everyone  who  felt  drawn 
in  his  soul  towards  God ;  each  one  who  really  '  willeth  to  do  His 
Will,'  would  know  '  concerning  this  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,' 
or  whether  it  was  of  man.'     It   was  this  felt,  though   unrealised 
influence  which  had  drawn  all  men  after  Him,  so  that  they  hung  on 
His  lips.     It  was  this  which,  in  the  hour  of  greatest  temptation  asd 
mental  difficulty,  had  led  Peter,  in  name  of  the  others,  to  end  tJie 
sore  inner  contest  by  laying  hold  on  this  faet :  '  To  whom  shall  we 
go  ?     Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life — and  we  liave  believed  anA 
know,  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'"     Marking,  as  we  pass, 
that  this  inward  connection  between  that  teaching  and  learning  aix<l 
the  present  occasion,  may  be  the  deeper  reason  why,  in  the  Gos[»«I 
by  St.  John,  the  one  narrative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  oth^tr, 
we  pause  to  say,  how  real  it  hath  proved  in  all  ages  and  to  all  stagfcs 
of  Christian  learning — that  the  heart  makes  the  truly  God-tauglit 
('pectus  facit  Theologmn'),  and  that  inward,  true  aspiration  aPt«r 
the  Divine  prepares  the  eye  to  behold  the  Divine  Reality  in  the 
Christ.     But,  if  it  be  so,  is  there  not  evidence  here,  that  He  is  tlie 
God-sent — that  He  is  a  real,  true  Ambassador  of  tJod?     If  Jesus' 
teaching  meets  and  satisfies  our  mora!  nature,  if  it  leads  up  to  G<Ki, 
is  He  not  the  Christ  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  claim  which  Christ  made,  tb^t 
of  being  sent  by  God,  There  is  yet  another  logical  link  in  BJ* 
reasoning.  He  had  said:  'He  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  wheth^f 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself.'  From  Myself  ?  Vt^i 
there  is  this  other  test  of  it :  '  Who  speaketh  from  himself,  seeke*>*' 
his  own  glory ' — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  of  this,  but  dff  '■ 
seek  My  own  glory  ?— '  but  He  'WTio  seeketh  the  glory  of  Him  Wt*" 
sent  Him,  He  is  true  [a  faithful  messenger],  and  unrighteousness  :^ 
not  in  Him,'  Thus  did  Christ  appeal  and  prove  it :  My  doctrine  ^^ 
of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God ! 

Sent  of  God,  no  nnrighteousness  in  Him  I  And  yet  at  that  yer^ 
moment  there  hung  over  Him  the  charge  of  defiance  of  the  Law  (T* 
Moses,  nay,  of  that  of  God,  in  an  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath-com" 
mandment — there,  in  that  very  City,  the  last  time  He  had  been  if 
Jerusalem ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  His  Divine  Claims,  the  Jews  were 

'  The  panage  quoted  b;  WMirott  from  Ab.  ii.  i  does  not  seem  t«  be  panUel. 
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«ven  then  ^  seeking  to  kill  Him.'  *    And  this  forms  the  transition  to 

^frhat  msj  be  called  the  second  part  of  Christ's  address.    If,  in  the 

first  part,  the  Jewish  form  of  ratiocination  was  already  apparent,  it  .Tt 

seems  almost  impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  those  forms  to  ^'  ^' 

understand  how  it  can  be  overlooked  in  what  follows.'    It  is  exactly 

tbe  mode  in  which  a  Jew  would  argue  with  Jews,  only  the  substance 

of   the  reasoning  is  to  all  times  and  people.     Christ  is  defending 

Simself  against  a  charge  which  naturally  came  up,  when  He  claimed 

tbat  His  Teaching  was  of  God  and  Himself  Grod's  real  and  fedthful 

IdC^senger.     In  His  reply  the  two  threads  of  the  former  argument 

taken  up.    Doing  is  the  condition  of  knowledge — and  a  messenger 

been  sent  from  God !     Admittedly,  Moses  was  such,  and  yet 

t^arj  one  of  them  was  breaking  the  Law  which  he  had  given  them ; 

'9  were  they  not  seeking  to  kill  Him  without  right  or  justice  ? 

I,  put  in  the  form  of  a  double  question,  represents  a  peculiarly 

J^^gh  mode  of  argumentation,  behind  which  lay  the  terrible  truth, 

tl^at  those,  whose  hearts  were  so  little  longing  to  do  the  Will  of  God, 

xi.ot  only  must  remain  ignorant  of  His  Teaching  as  that  of  God,  but 

l^«l  also  rejected  that  of  Moses. 

A  general  disclaimer,  a  cry  *  Thou  hast  a  demon '  (art  possessed), 

*  wio  seeks  to  kill  Thee  ? '  here  broke  in  upon  the  Speaker.     But 

He  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  continued :  *  One  work  I  did,  and 

^  you  wonder  on  account  of  it '^ — referring  to  His  healing  on  the 

^bath,  and  their  utter  inability  to  understand  His  conduct.     Well, 

^en,  Moses  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God.     Moses 

8*ve  the   law   of  circumcision — not,   indeed,   that   it  was   of  his 

^^thority,  but  had  long  before  been  God-given — and,  to  observe  this 

^^}  no  one  hesitated  to  break  the  Sabbath,^  since,  according  to 

rabbinic  principle,  a  positive  ordinance  superseded  a  negative.     And 

yet,  when  Christ,  as  sent  from  God,  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on 

^^^  Sabbath  (*  made  a  whole  man  sound '),  they  were  angry  with 

'^.    Every  argument  which  might  have  been  urged  in  favour  of 

^^  postponement  of  Christ's  healing  to  a  week-day,  would  equally 

*PPly  to  that  of  circumcision;  while  every  reason   that  could  be 


lienrd  this  as  almost  overwhelm- 

^^yidence  against  the   theory  of  an 

^''^cian  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

^  the  double  question  in  ver.  19  is 

%  ligfnificant. 

J^  words  *  on  account  of  it/  rendered 

^  A.V.  *  therefore,*  and  placed  in  ver. 

^7  form  the  close  of  ver.  21.    At 

i«te,  they  cannot  be  taken  in  the 


sense  of '  therefore.' 

*  This  was  a  well-recognised  Rabbinic 
principle.  Ck>mp.  for  example  Shabb. 
132  a,  where  the  argument  runs  that,  if 
circumcision,  which  applies  to  one  of  the 
24S  members,  of  which,  according  to  the 
Babbis,  the  human  body  consists^  super- 
seded the  Sabbath,  how  much  more  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  body. 
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BOOK  urged  in  favour  of  Sabbath-circumcisioD,  would  tell  an  hundredfold 
IV  in  favour  of  Christ.  Oh,  then,  let  them  not  judge  after  the  meie 
'  outward  appearance,  bat  'judge  the  right  judgment.'  And,  indeed* 
had  it  not  been  to  convince  them  of  the  extemaliem  of  their  viewi, 
that  Jeaus  had  on  that  Sabbath  opened  the  great  controversy  between 
the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  when  He  di- 
rected the  impotent  man  to  carry  home  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain? 
If  any  doubt  could  obtain,  how  truly  Jesus  had  gauged  the  ezifib* 
ing  state  of  things,  when  He  contrasted  heart-willingneas  to  do  tie 
Will  of  God,  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  Hit 
God-sent  Teaching,  with  their  murderous  designs,  springing  from  bliitd 
literalism  and  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  their  Law,  the  reported  K- 
marks  of  aome  Jerusalemites  in  the  crowd  would  suffice  to  convince 
UH.  The  fact  that  He,  Whom  they  sought  to  kill,  waa  suffered  to 
speak  openly,  seemed  to  them  incomprehensible.  Could  it  be  tint 
the  authorities  were  shaken  in  their  former  ideas  about  Him,  and 
now  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah?  But  it  could  not  be.'  It  wai> 
settled  popular  belief,  and,  in  a  sense,  not  quite  unfounded,  that  tlte 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  would  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  He 
might  be  there,  and  not  be  known ;  or  He  might  come,  and  be  again 
■Oomp.  •iBo  hidden  for  a  time.*'  As  they  put  it,  when  Messiah  came,  no  one 
lodt.  OD  '  would  know  whence  He  was ;  but  they  all  knew  '  whence  this  One 
was.  And  with  this  rough  and  ready  argument  of  a  coarse  realism, 
they,  like  so  many  among  us,  settled  off-hand  and  once  for  aU  the 
great  question.  But  Jesus  could  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  His  po« 
weak  disciples,  let  it  rest  there.  '  Therefore '  He  lifted  up  His  voitA* 
that  it  reached  the  dispersing,  receding  multitude.  Yes,  they  thon^^ 
they  knew  both  Him  and  whence  He  came.  It  would  have  been  K>' 
had  He  come  from  Himself.  But  He  had  been  sent,  and  He  tM' 
sent  Him  *  was  real ; '  *  it  was  a  real  Mission,  and  Him,  Who  ba* 
thus  sent  the  Christ,  they  knew  not.     And  so,  with  a  reaffirmation  ()» 

'  Id  the  original :  'Can  it  be  7'  Been  whea  in  juxtaposition  with  iuM^ 

•  See  Book  H..  ch.  v.,  and  App«ndJJi  (for  example,  1  John  ii.  8).  But  i»  H^ 
IX.  Book  of  limelatumt  when  it  oomii  to- 

■  'Cried.'  times  (iii.  7,  U  ;  Ti,   10;   xv.  3;  rri.  Ti 

•  The  word  iAijAicifi  has  not  an  exact  xii.  2, 9. 11;  iii.6;  nii.  6),  it  ia*  smdur 
Engliah  equivalent,  scarcely  a  German  mtaning,  and  can  acaroelj  bo  dil^ 
one  (KolirhafiiffT).  It  is  a  f  avonrite  word  guished  from  out  Eogliah  'tme.'  It  to 
of  St.  John's,  who  nses  it  eight  times  in  ased.  in  the  sams  sensa  M  In  8t.  Jdbtil 
hia  Oospel,  or,  if  the  Revised  reading  viii.  Qospeland  Epistle,  in  St.Lnlcexii.  11, bt 
16  be  adopted,  nine  timet  (i.  9 ;  iv.  23,  1  Tbess.  i.  » ;  and  three  times  in  &» 
S7;Ti.  32;TiI.  S8;  viii.  16  I;  it.  1;  irii.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (viii.  3  ;  ix.Hi  I. 
3 ;  six.  36) ;  and  foar  times  in  bis  First  22).  We  msf ,  therefore,  regaid  it  ■■  »- 
Epistle  (ii.  B,  and  three  times  in  ch.  v.  20).  word  to  which  a  Qrecian,  not  m  Jndnn 
Its  .Tohannine  meaning  is  perhaps  best  meaning  attaches.    Id  out  vi«w  it  nftn^ 


'  TE  SHALL  SEEK  ME,  AND  NOT  FIND  ME.' 

His  twofold  cl^m,  His  DiBcourae  closed.*  But  they  had  ttoderstood  CE 
TTia  allusions,  and  in  their  anger  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on  Him,  ^ 
but  His  hour  had  not  come.  Yet  others  were  deeply  stirred  to  Mth.  ^~^ 
Aa  they  parted  they  spoke  of  it  among  themselves,  and  the  sum  of  ^it- « 
it  all  was :  '  The  Christ,  when  He  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles 
(signs)  than  this  One  did  ? ' 

So  ended  the  first  teaching  of  that  day  in  the  Temple.     And  as 

the  people  dispersed,  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees — who,  no  doubt 

avare  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  yet  unwilling  to  be 

in  the  nmnber  of  His  hearers,  had  watched  the  effect  of  His  Teaching 

—overheard  the  low,  furtive,  half-outspoken  remarks  ('  the  murmiu'- 

ing  ')  of  the  people  about  Him.     Presently  they  conferred  with  the 

beads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  chief  Temple-K>iGcialB.'     Although 

there  was  neither  meeting,  nor  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin  about  it,  nor, 

indeed,  could  be,*  orders  were  given  to  the  Temple-guard  on  the  first 

poBuble  occasion  to  seize  Him.     Jesus  was  aware  of  it,  and  as,  either 

on  this  or  another  day.  He  was  moving  in  the  Temple,  watched  by 

the  vpea  of  the  rulers  and  followed  by  a  mingled  crowd  of  disciples 

and  enemies,  deep  sadness  in  view  of  the  end  filled  His  heart. 

*  Jems  Uierefore  said ' — no  doubt  to  His  disciples,  though  in  the 

hearing  of  all — '  yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  then  I  go  away  ' 

to  Him  that  sent  Me.    Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  not  find  Me ;  and 

*iere  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come.'     Mournful  words,  these,  which 

wte  only  too  soon  to  become  true.     But  those  who  heard  them 

utnially  failed  to  comprehend  their  meaning.     Was  He  about  to 

kftfe  Palestine,  and  go  to  the  Diaspora  of  the  Greeks,  among  the 

%iaaed  who  lived  in  heathen  lands,  to  teach  the  Greeks  ?     Or 

i4iat could  be  His  meaning?     But  we,  who  hear  it  across  these  cen- 

^<iiiet,feel  as  if  their  question,  like  the  suggestion  of  the  High-Priest 

"tihter  period,  nay,  like  so  many  suggestions  of  men,  had  been,  all 

"■WBttdously,  prophetic  of  the  future. 

|aAelineuthereBl,aiidthe  real  as  that      Priesthood,  see 'The  Temple  acid  Its  Ser- 
,       nicfcbM  become  ontwacdlytnie.  Idonot      Tioes,'  cb.  i»,,  especiallj  pp.  76-77. 


, I  nnder-  '  Only  those  unacquainted    with  the 

l^l^ldotiot  agree  with  Cresier  (Bib\.  j  adicial  piocednre  of  the  Sanhedrin  ooold 

^tgLLei^Eiigl.a].p.85}.tbat'iAi)0it^T  imagine  that  there  had  heen  a  regular 

~'~'  '  'M  JUifV^i  as  form  lo  contents  meeting   and  decree    of  that  tribunal. 


The  distinction  between  That    wonld    have    required    a    formal 

•■  iiiiwn  and  the  Grecian  meaning  is  BCCttsation,  witnesses,  examination,  lie. 
M  Mlj  heme  out  bj  the  Book  of  Rev-  ■  Canon  Weiteett  marks,  that  the  word 

lUn   (which   oses  it  is   the  Jadteou  hereDsed(AriTtt)indicatesspe»oaal  act, 

■■■■XbDtbj  Boclni.  zUi.  2, 11.    In  the  while  another  word   (woptio/uu)  marks 

j|PLIt  rtaiid*  fbr  not  fewer  than  twelve  a  purpose  or  mitaioD,  and  yet  a  third 


'  te  Oa  baadt  and  chief  offidals  of  the 


wotd  (twipxauat)  expresMa  simple  sepaia 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


'in  the  last,  IBB  QBEAT  DAT  OF  THE  FEAST. 


(St.  John  vii.  37— 


i.  11.) 


It  was  *  the  last,  the  great  da;  of  the  Feast,'  and  Jesus  was  once 
more  in  the  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  con- 
cludiug  day  of  the  Feast,  and  not,  as  most  modem  writers  suppose, 
its  Octave,  which,  in  Rabbinic  language,  was  regarded  as  '  a  fea- 
tival  by  itself.' '  But  such  solemn  interest  attaches  to  the  Feast, 
and  this  occurrence  on  its  last  day,  that  we  must  try  to  realise  the 
scene.  We  have  here  the  only  Old  Testament  type  yet  unfulfilled; 
the  only  Jewish  festival  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  cycle  of  tlie 
Chriatian  year,^  just  because  it  ]>oiuts  forward  to  that  great,  yet  on- 
fulUlled  hope  of  the  Church  :  the  ingathering  of  Earth's  nations  to 
the  Christ. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  corresponded  to  its  great  meaDin^' 
Not  only  did  all  the  priestly  families  minister  during  that  week,  bo-"*' 
it  has  been  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  446  Priests,  with,  of  coun^i 
a  corresponding  number  of  Levites,  were  required  for  its  sacrifici^fci 
worship.  In  general,  the  services  were  the  same  every  day,  exccE*''* 
that  the  number  of  bullocks  offered  decreased  daily  fi'om  thirteen  c** 
the  first,  to  seven  on  the  seventh  day.  Only  during  the  first  twOi 
and  on  the  last  festive  day  (as  also  on  the  Octave  of  the  Feast),  »^** 
strict  Sabbatic  rest  enjoined.  On  the  intervening  half-holydays  (Ch^ 
kaMoed),  although  no  new  labour  was  to  be  undertaken,  unless  in  tl** 
public  service,  the  ordinary  and  necessary  avocations  of  the  hoU** 
and  of  life  were  carried  on,  and  especially  all  done  that  was  reqxur^ 

'  Hence  tha  benodiction  said  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Feast  is  cot  only  said 
on  tlie  flr«c  of  that  of  Taberaacles,  but 
also  on  the  oeiarf  of  it  (Sacc  IS  a). 
The  sacriflces  for  that  occasion  were  quite 
different  from  those  for  '  Tabemaclee ; ' 
the '  booths '  were  removed ;  the  pecDlIar 
rites  of  the  Foaat  of  TabeToaiclea,  and  espe- 


cially tho  ceremony  of  '  water-poniing,'*'? 
longer  observed.  Thislsdistinct^stoM^ 
in  Socc.  V.  1,  and  the  diverging  cjaai* 
of  R.  Jehudah  on  this  and  another  point 
is  formally  rejected  in  To«.  Snoo.  iiL  8. 

'  Bishop  Ilaneberg  speaks  of  the  aanl- 
versaries  of  the  Martyrs  as  part-fnlfilmat 
of  the  typical  meaning  of  that  Feut 
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the  festive  season.     But  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast/     chap. 
marked  by  special  observances.  vu 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  number  of  worshippers,  who  on         * 
^Iie  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  are  leaving  their  *  booths  '  at 
Ei^^break  to  take  part  in  the  service.     The  pilgrims  are  all  in  festive 
CTray.    In  his  right  hand  each  carries  what  is  called  the  LvXav,^ 
•-Inich,  although  properly  meaning  *  a  branch,'  or  *  palm-branch,'  con- 
Lfirted  of  a  myrtle  and  willow-branch  tied  together  with  a  palm-branch 
^'C^ween  them.    This  was  supposed  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
i.st.nd.  Lev.  xxui.  40.  *  The  finiit  (A.  V.  *  boughs ')  of  the  goodly  trees,' 
i.^ntioned  in  the  same  verse  of  Scripture,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
ETthrog,  the  so-called  Paradise-apple  (according  to  Ber.  R.  16,  the 
r^mit  of  the  forbidden  tree),  a  species  of  citron.*    This  jEthrog  each  •  Targ.  on- 
roTshipper  carries  in  his  left  hand.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  pseodwoa. 
Ixat  this  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  was  given  by  the  Babbis ;  ^  Sv.  ISi?" 
p^^baps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  in  Ant.  i^.  is. 
oomtraversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  b  v»-  r  so 

Thus  armed  with  Lulav  in  their  right,  and  jEthrog  in  their  left  ^^j^^^* 
^MUMlg,  the  festive  multitude  would  divide  into  three  bands.     Some  p*^« 
would  remain  in  the    Temple  to  attend  the   preparation  of  the 
Mondng  Sacrifice.     Another  band  would  go  in  procession  *  below 
Jerusalem '  *^  to  a  place  called  Moza,  the  *  Kolonia '  of  the  Jerusalem  « sacc.  iv  5 
'Wmud,*  not  without  reason  regarded  as  the  Emmaus  of  the  Eesur-  f  Jer.  suoo. 
^^ion-Evening.*     At  Moza  they  cut  down  willow-branches,  with 
^Mch,  amidst  the  blasts  of  the  Priests'  trumpets,  they  adorned  the 
*ltar,  forming  a  leafy  canopy  around  it.     Yet  a  third  company  were 
^•^dag  part  in  a  still  more  interesting  service.     To  the  sound  of 
Di^c  a  procession  started  from  the  Temple.     It  followed  a  Priest 
who  bore  a  golden  pitcher,  capable  of  holding  three  log?     On  it 
^oved,  probably,  through  Ophel,  which  recent  investigations  have 
shown  to  have  been  covered  with  buildings  to  the  very  verge  of 
Siloom,  down  the  edge  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  where  it  merges 
iato  that  of  the  Kedron.     To  this  day  terraces  mark  where  the 
Prtens,  watered  by  the  living  spring,  extended  from  the  King's  Gar- 
dens by  the  spring  Rogel  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  Tyropoeon. 
Here  was  the  so-called  *  Foimtain-Gate,'  and  still  within  the  City- 

'  Also  LuUvoa  and  LuUiva,  26),  of  which  Emmaus  is  perhaps  the 

'  Th€TO  can,  indeed,  be  little  question  Greek  form.     As  for   the    identity   of 

^[J^  oorroctness  of  this  identification.  '  Colonia '  and  Emmaos,  see  Jot,  Jew.  War 

^wiUowB  would  be  cut  at  the  spring  vii.  6.  6;  comp.  P.  E.  F.  Report,  July  1881 
!^  is  there,  and  close  by  is  the  vUlage         *  Bather  more  than  two  pints, 
^t  Himg^  evidently  Moza  (Josh,  zviii. 
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BOOK     ■wall  *  the  Pool  of  Siloam,'  the  overflow  of  which  fed  a  lower  pooL 

IV        As  already  stated,  it  was  at  the  merging  of  the  TyropceOD  into  die 

'  Kedron  Valley,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jerusalem.     The  Pod 

of  Siloam  was  fed  by  the  living  spring  farther  up  in  the  nartowot 

part  of  the  Kedron  Valley,  which  presently  bears  the  name  of  'tlie 

Virgin's  Fountain,'  but  represents  the  ancient  En-Rogel  and  Gilun. 

Indeed,  the  very  canal  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the 

inscription  of  the  workmen  upon  it,  has  been  excavated.     Thoagb 

chiefly  of  historical  interest,  a  sentence  may  be  added.     The  Pool  of 

•com»-        Siloam  is  the  same  as  'the  King's  Pool '  of  Neh.  ii.  14.*     It  na 

made  by  King  Hezekiah,  in  order  both  to  divert  from  a  besieging 

army  the  spring  of  Crihon,  which  could  not  be  brought  within  &e 

•sCTiron.      City-wall,  and   yet   to  bring   its  waters  within   the   City."     Tbii 

tot^ix.    explains  the  origin  of  the  name  SUoaTn,  'sent' — a  conduit ■■-« 

•  st  John  *  Siloab,'  as  Josephus  calls  it.  Lastly,  we  remember  that  it  was  don 
•^ '  in  the  valley  at  G-ihon  (or  En-Kogel),  that  Solomon  was  proclaimed,* 
11,18      '    while  the  opposite  faction  held  revel,  and  would  have  mode  Adw- 

ijah  king,  on  the  cliff  Zoheloth  (the  modem  ZahweiUh)  right  over 

•  1  KiDgi  L »  against  it,  not  a  hundred  yards  distant,'  where  they  must,  of  conrse, 

have  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  d 

•  ter.  ft        the  people  as  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king.' 

But  to  return.  When  the  Temple-procession  had  reached  ^^ 
Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Priest  filled  his  golden  pitcher  irom  its  wat«»>* 
Then  they  went  back  to  the  Temple,  bo  timing  it,  that  they  shonW 
arrive  just  as  they  were  laying  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  gre«t 
■  Tw.  Bme.  Altar  of  Bumt-offering,*  towards  the  close  of  the  ordinary  Morning 
Sacrifice  service.  A  threefold  blast  of  the  Priests'  trumpets  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  the  Priest,  as  he  entered  through  the  'Water-gate,'* 
which  obtained  its  name  from  this  ceremony,  and  passed  straight 
into  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  Here  he  was  joined  by  another  Priest* 
who  carried  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  Priests  agcended 
'  the  rise '  of  the  altar,  and  turned  to  the  left.  There  were  tw» 
silver  funnels  here,  with  narrow  openings,  leading  down  to  the  base  <f 
the  altar.  Into  that  at  the  east,  which  was  somewhat  wider,  the 
wine  was  poured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  into  the  westen 
and  narrower  opening,  the  people  shouting  to  the  Priest  to  raise  his 
hand,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  poured  the  water  into  the  funnel. 

'  Cnrioualy,  in  that  passage  the  spring  had  been  provided  the  day  befon. 

ol  the  river  ia  designated  bjr   the  word  '  One  of  the  gates  that  opened  from 

Mata.  '  the  Terrace '  on   the  eonth  aide  of  Uw 

'  Except  on  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  first  Temple. 
day  of  the  Feast.    On  theae  occssiotia  it 
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or,    although   it  was  held,  that   the  water-pouring  was  an  ordi-      chap. 
ince  instituted  by  Moses,  *  a  Halachah  of  Moses  from  Sinai,' »  this       vn 
143  another  of  the  points  disputed  by  the  Sadducees.^     And,  indeed,  •jer.snoo. 
give  practical   effect  to  their  views,  the  High-Priest  Alexander  IlV  ^^^ 
Lnnfleus  had  on  one  occasion  poured  the  water  on  the  ground,  when 

2  uras  nearly  murdered,  and  in  the  riot,  that  ensued,  six  thousand 
arsons  were  killed  in  the  Temple.^  «»suoc1t.9; 

Inunediately  after  *  the  pouring  of  water,'  the  great  *  Hallel,'  con-  xiii  is.  s 
sting  of  Psalms  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  (inclusive),  was  chanted  antiphon- 
[y,   or  rather,  with  responses,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 

3  the  Levitts  intoned  the  first  line  of  each  Psalm,  the  people 
peated  it ;  while  to  each  of  the  other  lines  they  responded  by 
cMelv,  Jdh  (*  Praise  ye  the  Lord ').  But  in  Psalm  cxviii.  the  people 
>t  only  repeated  the  first  line,  *  0  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,'  but  ^so 

lese,  *  O  then,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah,'  ^  *  0  Lord,  send  now  *  ps.  cxriu. 
rosperity ;  *  *  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Psalm,  *  0  give  thanks  to  d  yer.  85 
tie  Liord.*  As  they  repeated  these  lines,  they  shook  towards  the 
liar  the  Lulav  which  they  held  in  their  hands — as  if  with  this 
oken  of  the  past  to  express  the  reality  and  cause  of  their  praise,  and 
x>  remind  God  of  His  promises.  It  is  this  moment  which  should  be 
•biefly  kept  in  view. 

The  festive  morning-service  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  with  their  drink-offerings,  and  by  the 
pBalni  for  the  day,  which,  on  '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,' 
-was  Psalm  Ixxxii.  from  verse  5.®  *    The  Psalm  was,  of  course,  chanted,  •  succ.  w  a ; 

f.  Maimonides, 

as  always,  to  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  ^jd  hachw. 

its  three  sections  the  Priests  blew  a  threefold  blast,  while  the  people  »mo6.  x.  I'l 

bowed  down  in  worship.     In  further  symbolism  of  this  Feast,  as 

pointing  to  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  nations,  the  public  services 

closed  with  a  procession  round  the  Altar  by  the  Priests,  who  chanted 

'0  thcD,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah  !  0  Jehovah,  send  now  pro- 

^rity.''  But  on  Hhe  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  this  proces-  f  pb-cxtiii. 

8ion  of  Priests  made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  not  only  once,  but  seven 

^nies,  as  if  they  were  again  compassing,  but  now  with  prayer,  the 

Gentile  Jericho  which  barred  their  possession  of  the  promised  land. 

Hence  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  Feast  was  also  called  that  of 

*ttie  Great  Hosannah.'    As  the  people  left  the  Temple,  they  saluted 

^e  altar  with  words  of  thanks,*  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  « saoc  iv.  s 

On  the  other  hand,  R.  Akiba  main-  days  of  the  Feast,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 

*?|^that  the  *  water-pouring '  was  pre-  tion  of  the  Feast  itself,  see  *  The  Temple 

•^^  in  the  written  Law.  and  its  Services,*  ch.  xiv. 

^or  the  PsEilms  chanted  on  the  other 
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BOOK     they  shook  oflF  the  leaves  on  the  willow-branches  round  the  altar,. 
IV        and  beat  their  palm-branches  to  pieces/     On  the  same  afternoon  tlu 
•  o-fciana    *  booths '  were  dismantled,  and  the  Feast  ended.^ 

We  can  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  part  of  iht 
services  of  *  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  Jesus  stood  ancza 
cried,  *  If  any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink ! '    £"• 
must  have  been  with  special  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  ot±r— 
pouring  of  the  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered  th.^ 
central  part  of  the  service.^      Moreover,  all  would  understand  th&t; 
His  words  must  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  rite  was  univer- 
sally regaaxled  as  symbolical  of  His  outpouring.     The  forthpouringf 
of  the  water  was  immediately  followed  by  the   chanting  of  thue 
HaUel,     But  after  that   there  must   have  been  a  short  pause  to 
prepare  for   the   festive   sacrifices   (the   MvsapK).     It  was   then, 
immediately  after  the  symbolic  rite  of  water-pouring,  immediately 
after  the  people  had  responded  by  repeating  those  lines  from  Psalm 
cxviii. — given  thanks,  and  prayed  that  Jehovah  would  send  salvation 
and  prosperity,  and  had  shaken  their  Lulav  towards  the  altar,  thus 
praising  '  with  heart,  and  mouth,  and  hands,'  and  then  silence  haA 
fallen  upon  them — that  there  rose,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughoirt 
the  Temple,  the  Voice  of  Jesus.     He  interrupted  not  the  service*^ 
for  they  had  for  the  moment  ceased  :  He  interpreted,  and  He  fulfilled 
them. 

Whether  we  realise  it  in   connection  with  the  deeply-stirring 
rites  just  concluded,  and  the  song  of  praise  that  had  scarcely  diec^ 
out  of  the  air  ;  or  think  of  it  as  a  vast  step  in  advance  in  the  histoij^ 
of  Christ's  Manifestation,  the  scene  is  equally  wondrous.    But  yester-*' 
day  they  had  been  divided  about  Him,  and  the  authorities  had  give* 
directions  to  take  Him ;  to-day  He  is  not  only  in  the  Temple,  buV 
at  the  close  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Feast,  asserting,  withiii^ 
the  hearing  of  all.  His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  all^ 
and  the  true  Messiah !    And  yet  there  is  neither  harshness  of  com* 
mand  nor  violence  of  threat  in  His  proclamation.     It  is  the  King, 
meek,  gentle,  and  loving ;  the  Messiah,  Who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed.  Who  will  not  lift  up  His  Voice  in  tone  of  anger,  but 
speak  in  accents  of  loving,  condescending  compassion.  Who  now 
bids,  whosoever  thirsteth,  come  unto  Him  and  drink.     And  so  the 
words  have  to  all  time  remained  the  call  of  Christ  to  all  that  thirsty 

*  I  am  BurpriBed  to  find  that  Canon  pouring'  had  taken  place  on  the  daj 
Wettoott  (ad  loo.)  regards  it  as  a  doubt-  when  our  Lord  so  pointed  to  the  fol* 
f  al  question  whether  or  not  the  '  water-      filment  of  its  sjnnbolical  meaning. 
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Lence-  or  what-soever  their  Deed  and  longiDg  of  soul  may  be.  But, 
we  liBten  to  these  words  as  originally  spoken,  we  feel  how  they 
xrk  that  Christ's  hour  was  indeed  coming :  the  preparation  past ;   " 
e  manifestation  in  the  present,  anmistakable,  urgent,  and  loving ; 
cl  the  final  conflict  at  hand. 

Of  those  who  had  heard  Him,  none  but  must  have  understood 

at,  if  the  invitation  were  indeed  real,  and  Christ  the  fulfilment  of 

I,  then  the  promise  also  had  its  deepest  meaning,  that  he  who 

lieved  on  Him  wotdd  not  only  receive  the  promised  fulness  of  the 

•irit,  but  give  it  forth  to  the  fertilising  of  the  barren  waste  around. 

was,  truly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture-promise,  not  of  one 

tt  of  all :  that  in  Messianic  times  the  Nam,  *  prophet,'  literally  the 

iller  forth,  viz.,  of  the  Divine,  should  not  be  one  or  another  select 

dividual,  but  that  He  would  pour  out  on  all  His  handmaidens  and 

i~vante  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  moral  wilderness  of  this 

»ild  be  changed  into  a  fruitful  garden.     Indeed,  this  is  expressly 

aj»d  in  the  Targum  which  thus  paraphrases  Is.  xliv.  3 :  *  Behold, 

t   the  waters  are  poured  out  on  arid  ground  and  spread  over  the  dry 

*il,  80  will  I  give  the  Spirit  of  My  Holiness  on  thy  sons,  and  My 

leasing  on  thy  children's  children.'     What  was  new  to  them  was, 

xat  all  this  was  treasured  up  in  the  Christ,  that  out  of  His  fulness 

len  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.     And  yet  even  this  was  not 

aite  new.     For,  was  it  not  the  fulfilment  of  that  old  prophetic  cry : 

C^  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  Me :  therefore  has  He 

Eessiabed  (anointed)  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  poor '  ? 

•o  then,  it  was  nothing  new,  only  the  happy  fulfilment  of  the  old, 

•■Hen  He  thus  '  spake  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  who  believed 

'H  Him  should  receive,'  not  then,  but  upon  His  Meaaianic  exaltation. 

And  so  we  scarcely  wonder  that  many,  on   hearing  Him,  said, 

ttiongh  not  with  that   hear(H3onviction  which  would  have   led   to 

sfili-nurender,  that  He  was  the  Prophet  promised  of  old,  even  the 

'■^'naty  while  others,  by  their  side,  regarding  Him  as  a  Galilean,  the 

^of  Joseph,  raised  the  ignorant  objection  that  He  could  not  be  the 

Metnab,  since  the  latter  must  be  of  the  seed  of  David  and  come 

""n  Bethlehem.     Nay,  such  was  the  anger  of  some  against  what 

^  regarded  a  dangerous  seducer  of  the  poor  people,  that  they 

*wild  fiin  have  laid  violent  hands  on  Him,     But  amidst  all  this, 

^  Drongest  testimony  to  His  Person  and  Mission  remains  to  be 

•"'i  It  came,  as  so  often,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  least  have 

^  expected.     Those  Temple-officers,  whom  the  authorities  had 

'"'"'Bbaoned  to  watch  an  opportunity  for  seizing  Jesus,  came  back 

wl.  u.  m 
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withont  having  done  their  behest,  and  that,  when,  manifestly,  the 
scene  in  the  Tenijile  might  have  offered  the  desired  groond  for  Hia 
impriEODmeut.  To  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  they  conld  olIj 
give  this  reply,  which  has  ever  since  remained  nnquestionable  feet  of 
history,  admitted  alike  by  friend  and  foe:  '  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man."  For,  as  all  sijiritual  longing  and  all  upward  tending,  not 
only  of  men  but  even  of  systems,  consciously  or  unconscioiisly  tends 
towards  Christ,*  so  can  we  measure  and  judge  all  systems  by  thiB, 
which  no  sober  student  of  history  wU!  gainsay,  that  no  man  w 
system  ever  so  spake. 

It  was  not  this  which  the  Pharisees  now  gainsaid,  but  rather  tbe 
obvious,  and,  we  may  add,  logical,  inference  from  it.     The  scene 
which  followed  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  that  it  alone  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  Jewish,  and  hence  Johannine,  authorship  of  the  Fourtli 
Gospel.     The  harsh  sneer;  'Are  ye  also  led  astray?'  is  saceeedA 
by  pointing  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  and  great,  who  with  ow 
accord  were  rejecting  Jesus.     'But  this  people' — tJie  country-pec^'e 
(jlm  ha-<trez),  the  ignorant,  unlettered  rabble — '  are  cursed.'    Snfr— 
cient  has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  book  to  explain  slil^' 
the  Pharisaic  claim  of  authority  and  their  almost  unutterable  contemptt^ 
of  the  unlettered.     So  far  did  the  latter  go,  that  it  would  refuse,  no-'*^ 
only  all  family  connection  and  friendly  intercourse,*  but  even  tit^^ 
*  bread  of  charity,  to  the  unlettered ;  '^  nay,  that,  in  theory  at  lent-* 
it  would  have  regarded  their  murder  as  no  sin,'*  and  even  cut  thBK^ 
off  from  the  hope  of  the  Kesurrection."'   But  is  it  not  true,  that,eT** 
in  our  days,  this  double  sneer,  rather  than  argnment,  of  the  PhaiL-^ 
sees  is  the  main  reason  of  the  disbeUef  of  so  many :  Which  of  th^ 
learned  believe  on  Him?  but  the  ignorant  multitude  are  led  b^ 
superstition  to  ruin. 

There  was  one  standing  among  the  Temple-authorities,  whom  a** 
uneasy  conscience  would  not  allow  to  remain  quite  silent.  It  wfc^ 
the  Sanhedrist  Nicodemus,  still  a  night^^iisciple,  even  in  bright***' 
noon-tide.  He  could  not  hold  his  peace,  and  yet  he  dared  not  Bpe«^^ 
for  Christ.  So  he  made  compromise  of  both  by  taking  the  part  of* 
and  speaking  as,  a  righteous,  rigid  Sanhedrist.  '  Does  our  Law  jndg^ 
(pronounce  sentence  upon)  a  man,  except  it  first  hear  from  himset* 
and  know  what  he  doeth  ? '  From  the  Rabbinic  point  of  view,  n.^' 
sounder  judicial  saying  could  have  been  uttered.     Yet  such  commoi*-"^ 


'  WLpther  or  nut  tit-  last  three  wonls 

'  For    fuUer    details    the     reader 

arc  spurious  is,  so  fur  U9  the  sen»e  cif  the 

wordu  is  conceraetl,  matter  of  compani- 
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laces  impose  not  on  any  one,  nor  even  serve  any  good  purpose. 
t  helped  not  the  caose  of  Jesus,  and  it  disguised  not  the  advocacy 
f  Kicodemus.  We  know  what  was  thought  of  Galilee  in  the 
labbinic  world.  *  Art  thon  also  of  Galilee  ?  Search  and  see,  for 
ttt  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.' 

And  so  ended  this  incident,  which,  to  all  concerned,  might  have 
]een  so  fmitful  of  good.  Once  more  Nicodemus  was  left  alone,  as 
every  one  who  has  dared  and  yet  not  dared  for  Christ  is  after  all 
aach  bootless  compromises ;  alone — with  sore  heart,  stricken  con- 
science, and  a  great  longing.' 


'  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
imMiTe  of  the  woman  taken  in  adnlur;, 
utlu  the  previaos  verae  (St.  John  vii. 
E3-iiii,  11)  have  been  left  out  in  this 
Hiaory— althongh  with  great  telnctance. 
B;  Una  it  is  not  intended  to  characteriBe 
tut  lection  as  ApoOTphal,  nor  Indeed  to 
VMiaact  ttaj  opinion  ai  to  the  reality 
ol  Mu  nch  occurrence.  For,  it  contoiiu) 
Biwh  "Meh  we  instiiictiTely  feel  to  be 
^  tlM  KMter,  both  in  what  Christ  is 
r^teaoud  aa  saying  and  as  doing.  All 
t™  w  itlnctantly  feel  bound  to  main- 
'•'"a.thit  the  narrative  in  its  present 
™>  iSd  »*(  exiat  ia  the  Gospel  of 
°t.  Join,  and,  indeed,  amid  not  have 
^ei  For  a  summary  ol  the  external 
^™Gti[»  ag^nst  the  Johannine  author- 
™P  of  the  passage,  I  would  refer  to 
J™"  Wettmtft  Note,  ad  loo.,  in  the 
'Striker's  Commentary.'  But  there  is 
*" 'Mftnai  evidence,  ftod,  to  my  mind 
*f  KBit,  moet  cogent,  against  ils  authen- 
t™T-at  any  rate,  in  its  present  form. 
™iii  fit*  to  last  it  is  utterly  nn-Jewish. 
""Mdingiy,  unbiassed  critics  who  are 
Kotnant  either  with  Jewish  legal  pro- 
'»1«^  or  with  the  habits  and  viewa 
°l  Ox  people  at  the  time,  would  ft-c! 
oWipdio  reject  it,  even  if  the  external 
**~*)>ce  had  been  as  strong  in  its  favoar 
J*  "  il  (or  its  rejection.  Canon  FaTrar 
™i  imfeed,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
"UMnBlivesome  of  his  most  pictorial 
^P>-  But,  with  all  his  ability  and 
™JMnce,  his  references  to  Jewish  law 
"nobMtvanoeB  are  not  sncbas  to  satisfy 
^  '^Dirementa  of  criticism.  To  this 
P»ttil  objection  to  their  correctness  I 
'"'f  add  my  protest  against  the  un- 
B"^"^  views  which  he  presents  of  the 


moral  state  of  Jewish  society  at  the  time. 
On  the  other  band,  from  whatever  point 
we  view  this  narrative — the  accaaere,  the 
witnesses,  the  public  eiamination,  the 
bringing  of  the  woman  to  Jesus,  or  the 
punishment  claimed — it  presents  insuper- 
able difficulties.  That  a  woman  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery  should  have  been 
brought  to  Jeaus  (and  apparently  without 
the  witnesses  to  her  crime) ;  that  such  an 
utterly  nn-Jewisb,  as  well  as  illeg^  pro- 
cedure should  have  beeo  that  of  the 
■Scribes  and  Pharisees';  that  such  a 
breach  of  law,  and  of  what  Jud^m 
would  regard  as  decency,  should  have 
been  perpetrated  to'tempt 'Him;  or  that 
the  Scribes  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  to  substitute  stoning  for  strangulation, 
as  the  ponishment  of  adultery;  lastly, 
that  this  scene  should  have  been  enacted 
in  the  Temple,  prcseuts  a  veritable 
climax  of  impossibilities.  I  can  only 
express  my  extreme  surprise  that  Canon 
farrar  should  have  suggested  that  the 
'  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  grown  into 
a  kind  of  vintage-festival,  which  would 
often  degenerate  into  acts  of  license  and 
immotality,'  or  that  the  lives  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  Israel  'were  often 
stained '  with  such  sins.  The  first  state- 
ment is  utterly  ungrounded ;  and  as  for 
the  second,  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  chaise  of  adultery  is 
brought  against  a  Rabbi  o(  that  period. 
The  quotations  in  Hrjip't  Leben  Jean 
(vol,  V.  p.  183),  which  Canon  Dtrrar  ad- 
duces, arc  not  to  cases  in  point,  however 
much,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
we  may  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the 
Rabbis  there  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

TSACHIira   IN   THE  TEMPLE  OS   THE  OCTAVE  OF  THE  FEAST  OF  TABEBXAO'^ 

I 

(St.  John  viii.  12-fi9.) 

BOOK     The  Btartling  teachiDg  od  <  the  laet,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  n* 

IV        not  the  only  one  delivered  at  that  season.     The  impreBsion  left  0» 

"         the  mind  ie,  that  after  silencing,  as  they  thought,  Nicodemus,  tk» 

leaders  of  the  Pharisees  had  dispersed.'     The  Addresses  of  Jentf 

which  followed  must,  therefore,  have  been  delivered,  either  later  <i>- 

that  day,  or,  what  on  every  account  seems  more  likely,  chieSy,  o*" 

all,  on  the  next  day,*  which  was  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  when  th^ 

Temple  would  be  once  more  thronged  by  worshippers. 

^LMm  On  this  occasion  we  find  Chriflt,  first  in  'the  Treasnry,'*  oA 

ta.il  then"  in  some  unnamed  part  of  the  sacred  building,  in  all  prDtala." 
lity  one  of  the  '  Porches.'  Greater  freedom  could  be  here  enjoyedv 
since  these  *  Porches,'  which  enclosed  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  fonn  part  of  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense.  Diacusooa' 
might  take  place,  in  which  not,  as  in  '  the  Treasury,'  only '  the  Phaii-' 

vtT.u  sees,'*"  but  the  people  generally,  might  propound  questions,  answo'-r 
or  assent.  Again,  aa  regards  the  requirements  of  the  present  nan*— 
tive,  since  the  Porches  opened  upon  the  Court,  the  Jews  might  there 
pick  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  (which  would  have  been  impossible  i** 
any  part  of  the  Sanctuary  itself),  while,  lastly,  Jesos  might  eanl^ 
pass  out  of  the  Temple  in  the  crowd  that  moved  through  the  Potdie' 
to  the  outer  gates.* 


'  This,  although  St.  John  vii.  53  rnnat 
be  rejected  a<  Bpurious,  Bnt  the  whole 
context  seenm  to  imply,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  ftodilory  of  JeaoB  had  diBpcrecd. 

*  It  iH,  liowever,  not  unlikel7  that  the 
first  fliidtcss  (TV.  12-19)  may  have  been 
rlelivered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  '  Last 
Day  ol  the  Feast,'  when  the  cessation  of 
preparations  tor  the  Temple -illumination 
mar  have  given  the  outminl  occasion  for 
the    words :    '  I   am    the   Light  of    the 


World.'  The»iiA.Fof  TV.  IgandBlMB^ 
in  each  cnse  to  indicate  a  fresh  period  ^^ 
time.  RcBiiiea,  we  can  scarcely  wppatf** 
that  all  from  vii,  37  to  viit.  69  had  tolW** 
place  the  same  day.  For  this  aad  oU^' 
acgnnienta  on  the  point,  see  Zfi«>«LnLi^ 
pp.  279-281. 

*  The  last  clanses  ol  rei.  S9,  'eoio^ 
tlirough  the  midst  of  them  went  His  w*^' 
and  aa  passed  by,'  moat  be  omitted  ^* 
spurions. 
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But  the  narrative  first  transports  ns  into  '  the  Treasury/  where 
tlie  Pharisees ' — or  leaders — would  alone  venture  to  speak.  It  ought 
o  be  specially  marked,  that  if  they  laid  not  hands  on  Jesus  when  He  '      ' 

lared  to  teach  in  this  sacred  locality,  and  that  such  unwelcome  doc- 
;ririe,  His  inmiunity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  appointment  of 
Grod :  *  because  His  hour  had  not  yet  come.'  *  An  archaeological  ques-  •  ver.  20 
tion  may  here  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  localisation  of  ^  the  Treasury,' 
whether  it  was  the  colonnade  around  *  the  Coiui:-  of  the  Women,'  in 
wliich  the   receptacles   for  charitable   contributions — the   so-called 
Shcpharothy  or  *  trumpets ' — were  placed,^  or  one  of  the  two  ^  cham-  jshekai.  vi 
bers '  in  which,  respectively,  secret  gifts  *  and  votive  offerings  ^  were 
dei)08ited.** '     The  former  seems  the  most  likely.     In  any  case,  it  •shckai.y. 
would  be  within  *  the  Court  of  the  Women,'  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  the  worshippers,  and,  as  we  may  say,  the  most  generally 
attended  part  of  the  Sanctuary.*    Here,  in  the  hearing  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  took  place  the  first  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  the 
Phamees. 

It  evened  with  what  probably  was  an  allusion  alike  to  one  of  the 
great  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  its  symbolic  mean- 
^)  and  to  an  express  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Babbis.     As  the 
Mirfmah  states :  On  the  tirst,^  or,  as  the  Talmud  would  have  it,*'  ••  sacc  t  2 
<»  every  night  *  of  the  festive  week,  *  the  Court  of  the  Women '  «/ f  :  sSS! 
^M  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  night  spent  in  the  demonstra-  *'  ** 
*wi8  already  described.    This  was  called  *  the  joy  of  the  feast.'    This 
*  festive  joy,'  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  was  no  doubt  connected 
^  the  hope  of  earth's  great  harvest-joy  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  so  pointed  to   *  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'    In 
^'^'^ection  with  this  we  mark,  that  the  term  *  light '  was  specially 


..  ^  acHcalled  'chamber  of  the 
'^^'(Oaikaim^  ShekaL  v.  6. 

Ute  'chamber  of  the  vessels'  (Che- 
*■)•  It  was  probably  over,  or  in  this 
Cuamber  that  Agrippa  hong  up  the  golden 
DKmorial-chain  of  his  captivity  (Jo$, 
AJitiq.  xix. «.  1). 

^ '  Comp.  genially  <  The  Temple  and  its 
"•^ices,'  pp.  26,  27. 

*  ^  *  Court  of  the  Women '  (yvratr 
••^  Jet.  Jew.  War  v.  6.  8 ;  comp.  also 
^*  ^  2),  80  called,  because  women  could 
JJ^penetrate  further.  It  was  the  real 
^  of  the  Sanctuary.  Here  Jeremiah 
r^  tKoght  (xix.  14 ;  xrvi.  2).  But  it 
^^oonect  to  state  (WestcoU),  that 
I^Couicil  Chamber  of  the  Sanhedrin 
^^^^)  was '  between  the  Court  of  the 


Women  and  the  inner  court.*  It  was  in 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Court  of 
the  Priests — and  hence  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Court  of  the  Women. 
But — not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  Sanhedrin  no  longer  met  in  that 
Chamber — even  if  it  had  been  nearer, 
Christ's  teaching  in  the  Treasury  could 
not  (at  any  period)  *have  been  within 
earshot  of  the  Sanhedrin/  since  it  would 
not  sit  on  that  day. 

^  Although  Rabbi  Joshua  tells  (in  the 
Talmud),  that  during  all  the  nights  of 
the  festive  week  they  did  *not  taste 
sleep,'  this  seems  scarcely  credible,  and 
the  statement  of  the  Mishnah  is  the  more 
rational.  iiraif7t<mt<2^  however,  adopts  the 
view  of  the  Talmud  (Hilch.  Lul.viii.  12). 
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applied   to  the   Messiah.     In   a   very   interesting  passage   of  tie 
Midrash  "  we  are  fold,  that,  while  commonly  windows  were  made  wide 

[  within  and  narrow  without,  it  was  the  opposite  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  because  the  light  issuing  firom  the  Sanctuary  was  to  lighten 
that  which  was  without.     This  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  devout 

.  old  Simeon  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,"  as  *a  light  to  lighten  tie 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.'  The  Midrash  further 
explains,  that,  if  the  light  in  the  Sanctuary  was  fo  be  always  barniiig 
before  Jehovah,  the  reason  was,  not  that  He  needed  such  light,  bnt 
that  He  honoured  Israel  with  this  as  a  symbolic  command.  In 
Messianic  times  God  would,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  meaning 
of  this  rite, '  kindle  for  them  the  Great  Light,'  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  point  to  them,  who  had  lit  the  light  for  Him  Who 
lightened  the  whole  world.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  Eabtni 
Bpeak  of  the  original  light  in  which  God  had  wrapped  Himself  as  in 
a  garment,*  and  which  could  not  shine  by  day,  because  it  would  haw 
dimmed  the  light  of  the  sun.    From  this  light  that  of  the  sun,  mots, 

■  and  stars  had  been  kindled.*  It  was  now  reserved  under  the  throne 
of  God  for  the  Messiah,"  in  Whose  days  it  would  shine  forth  once 
more.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  another  Midraahi' 
where,  after  a  remarkable  discussion  ou  such  names  of  the  Meeaiah 
as  'the  Lord  our  Righteousness,'  'the  Branch,'  'the  Comforter, 
'  Shiloh,'  '  Compassion,'  His  first  Advent  is  connected  \vith  the  d^ 
struction,  and  His  return  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.'  Bot 
in  that  very  passage  the  Messiah  is  also  specially  designated  as  tUs 

-  ' Enlightener,'  the  words :«  'the  light  dwelleth  with  Him,'  being 
applied  to  Him, 

What  has  just  been  stated  shows,  that  the  MeBSianic  hope  of  tb® 

I  aged  Simeon ''  most  truly  expressed  the  Messianic  thoughts  of  tb^ 
time.  It  also  proves,  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  mistake* 
the  Messianic  meaning  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  their  reference  t" 
the  past  festivity:  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.'  This  circumstan*^ 
is  itself  evidential  as  regards  this  Discourse  of  Christ,  the  truth  ot 
this  narrative,  and  even  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel* 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  Address,  the  argumentation  with  the  Phari"' 
sees  which  follows,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Discourse  to,  an*^ 
argumentation  with,  the  Jews,  are  peculiarly  Jewish  in  their  form  ct* 
reasoning.  Substantially,  these  Discourses  are  a  continuation  9^ 
those  previously  delivered  at  this  Feast.     But  they  cany  the  aiga-^ 

i£  regards  the  Mestriauio  rieirs  of  di9 
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inent  one  important  step  both  backwards  and  forwards.  The  situa-  chai-. 
tion  had  now  become  quite  clear,  and  neither  party  cared  to  conceal  ^m 
it.  What  Jesus  had  gradually  communicated  to  the  disciples,  who 
were  so  unwilling  to  receive  it,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
&ct.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
were  compassing  the  Death  of  Jesus.  This  imderlies  all  His  Words. 
And  He  sought  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  not  by  appealing  to 
their  pity  nor  to  any  lower  motive,  but  by  claiming  as  His  right  that, 
for  which  they  would  condemn  Him.  He  was  the  Sent  of  God,  the 
Messiah ;  although,  to  know  Him  and  His  Mission,  it  needed  moral 
kmship  with  Him  that  had  sent  Him.  But  this  led  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  It  needed  moral  kinship  with  God :  did  Israel,  as  such, 
poasess  it?  They  did  Tiot;  nay,  no  man  possessed  it,  till  given  him 
•of  GtxL  This  was  not  exactly  new  in  these  Discourses  of  Christ,  but 
it  was  now  &r  more  clearly  stated  and  developed,  and  in  that  sense 
new. 

We  also  are  too  apt  to  overlook  this  teaching  of  Christ — perhaps 
ha?e  overlooked  it.    It  is  concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole 
lUKtore  by  sin,  and  hence  the  need  of  God-teaching,  if  we  are  to 
xeoeive  the  Christ,  or  understand  His  doctrine.     That  which  is  bom 
ni  the  flesh  is  flesh;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit; 
therefore,  *  marvel  not  that  I  said.  Ye  must  be  bom  again.'    That 
Itfd  been  Christ's  initial  teaching  to  Nicodemus,  and  it  became,  with 
{rowing  emphasis.  His  final  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  Israel.     It  is 
Mt  St.  Paul  who  first  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  oinr  entire  moral 
^:  he  had  learned  it  from  the  Christ.     It  forms  the  very  basis 
<^ Christianity;  it  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  need  of  a  Eedeemer, 
^  the  raMorude  of  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  do.     The  Priest- 
hood and  the  Sacrificial  Work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  higher  aspect 
of  His  Prophetic  Office,  and  the  true  meaning  of  His  Kingship,  as 
^  of  this  world,  are  based  upon  it.     Very  markedly,  it  constitutes 
tte  starting-point  in  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  leaders 
■rf  the  Synagogue  and  Christ — we  might  say,  to  all  time  between 
(^i^riitians  and  non-Christians.     The  teachers  of  Israel  knew  not,  nor 
Wieved  in  the  total  corruption  of  man — Jew  as  well  as  Gentile — 
^  therefore,  felt  not  the  need  of  a  Saviour.     They  could  not 
'^^Antand  it,  how  *  Except  a  man ' — at  least  a  Jew — were  *  bom 
*piii,'  and,  *from  above,'  he  could  not  enter,  nor  even  see,  the 
^*DgdOTii  of  God*    They  understood  not  their^own  Bible :  the  story 
<l  the  Fall — not  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;   and  how  could  they 
^otdentand  Christ?  they  believed  not  them,  and  how  could  they 
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BOOK  believe  Him  ?  And  yet,  fix)m  this  point  of  view,  but  only  firom  this, 
IV  does  all  seem  clear:  the  Incarnation,  the  History  of  the  Temp- 
tation and  Victory  in  the  Wilderness,  and  even  the  Gross.  Only  he 
who  has,  in  some  measure,  himself  felt  the  agony  of  the  first  garden, 
can  understand  that  of  the  second  garden.  Had  they  understood, 
by  that  personal  experience  which  we  must  all  have  of  it,  the  Proto- 
Evangel  of  the  great  contest,  and  of  the  great  conquest  by  suflfering^ 
they  would  have  followed  its  lines  to  their  final  goal  in  the  Christ 
as  the  fulfilment  of  all.  And  so,  here  also,  were  the  words  of  Chiist 
true,  that  it  needed  heavenly  teaching,  and  kinship  to  the  Divine, 
to  understand  His  doctrine. 

This  underlies,  and  is  the  main  object  of  these  Discourses  d 
Christ.  As  a  corollary  He  would  teach,  that  Satan  was  not  a  merdj 
malicious,  impish  being,  working  outward  destruction,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  power  of  evil  which  held  us  all — not  the  Gentile  worid 
only,  but  even  the  most  favoured,  learned,  and  exalted  among  the  Jews. 
Of  this  power  Satan  was  the  concentration  and  impersonation;  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  *  darkness.'  This  opens  up  the  reasoning  of 
Christ,  alike  as  expressed  and  implied.  He  presented  Himself  to 
them  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  It 
resulted,  that  only  in  following  Him  would  a  man  ^  not  walk  in  the 
darkness,'*  but  have  the  light — and  that,  be  it  marked,  not  the 
light  of  knowledge,  but  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  followed, 
that  all,  who  were  not  within  this  light,  were  in  darkness  and  in 
death. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  moral  in  His  hearers.     The  PhariBeei 
sought  to  turn  it  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the  external  and  visible. 
They  asked  for  some  witness,  or  palpable  evidence,  of  what  they  called 
His  testimony  about  Himself,  well  knowing  that  such  could  only  be 
through  some  external,  visible,  miraculous  manifestation,  just  as  theiy 
had  formerly  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven.    The  Bible,  and  espe^ 
cially  the   Evangelic   history,  is  full  of  what  men  ordinarily,  and 
often  thoughtlessly,  call  the  miraculous.     But,  in  this  case,  the 
miraculous  would  have  become  the  magical,  which  it  never  is.. 
If  Christ  had  yielded  to  their  appeal,  and  transferred  the  questioit 
firom  the  moral  to  the  coarsely  external  sphere.  He  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Incarnation,  Temptation,  and  Cross,  tba 
Messiah-Saviour.     It  would  have  been  to  un-Messiah  the  Messiah  dT 
the  Gospel,  for  it  was  only,  in  another  form,  a  repetition  of  the  Tenq^ 
tation.    A  miracle  or  sign  would  at  that  moment  have  been  a  monJI 

'  Mark  here  the  definite  article. 
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anachronism — as  much  as  any  miracle  would  be  in  our  days,^  when     chap. 
the  Christ  makes  His  appeal  to  the  moral,  and  is  met  by  a  demand       vm 
for  the  external  and  material  evidence  of  His  Witness.  "      " 

The  interruption  of  the  Pharisees*  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  1^  J^ 

so  was  their  objection.     It  had  to  be  met,  and  that  in  the  Jewish 

form  *  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  while  the  Christ  must  at  the  same 

time  continue  His  former  teaching  to  them  concerning  God  and 

their  own  distance  from  Him.     Their  objection  had  proceeded  on 

this  fundamental  judicial  principle — *A  person  is   not  accredited 

about  himself.'^     Harsh  and  unjust   as  this  principle  sometimes  ochethab. 

was,*  it  evidently  applied  only  in  judicial  cases,  and  hence  implied 

that  these  Pharisees  sat  in  judgment  on  Him  as  one  suspected,  and 

charged  with  guilt.     The  reply  of  Jesus  was  plain.     Even  if  His 

testimony  about  Himself  were  unsupported,  it  would  still  be  true, 

and  He  was  competent  to  bear  it,  for  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

whence  He  came  and  whither  He  went — His   own  part  in  this 

MisBion,  and  its  goal,  as  well  as  God's — whereas  they  knew*  not 

either.®    But,  more  than  this :  their  demand  for  a  witness  had  pro-  « st.  John 

Deeded  on  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  judges,  and  He  the 

panel — a  relation  which  only  arose  from  their  judging  after  the  flesh. 

Spiritual  judgment  upon  that  which  was  within  belonged  only  to 

Him,  that  searcheth  all  secrets.     Christ,  while  on  earth,  judged  no 

man ;  and,  even  if  He  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  did 

it  not  alone,  but  with,  and  as   the  Eepresentative  of,  the  Father. 

Hence,  such  judgment  would   be  true.*    But,  as  for  their  main  *vv.i6,i« 

charge,  was  it  either  true,  or  good  in  law  ?     In  accordance  with  the 

Iaw  of  God,  there  were  two  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  His  Mission : 

His  own,  and  the  frequently-shown  attestation  of  His  Father.     And, 

i^  it  were  objected  that  a  man  could  not  bear  witness  in  his  own 

cause,  the  same  Rabbinic  canon  laid  it  down,  that  this  only  applied 

^  Us  testimony  stood  alone.     But,  if  it  were  corroborated  (even  in 

*  Blatter  of  greatest  delicacy),*  although  by  only  one  male  or  female 

slaye— who  ordinarily  were  unfit  for  testimony — it  would  be  credited. 


*  It  is  Bubfltantially  the  same  evi- 
^^  which  IB  demanded  by  the  neg- 
'^  phyacists  of  onr  days.  Nor  can 
I  iouigine  a  more  thorough  misnnder- 
J^j^jdipg  of  the  character  and  teaching  of 
^^*>ti>tianity  than,  for  example,  the  pro- 
M  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  by 
i"^  iot  the  recovery  of  tnose  in  a 


JC-— ..- .«!     This   would    represent 
'''■tlieoism,  not  Ohrisdanity. 

'  We  mtaik  hero  again  the  evidence 
°^ ^Jewish  anthoiriiip  of  the  Fourth 


Gospel. 

'  Thus  the  testimony  of  a  man,  that 
during  the  heathen  occupancy  of  Jeru- 
salem his  wife  had  never  left  him,  was 
not  allowed,  and  the  husband  forbidden 
his  wife  (Chethub.  ii.  9). 

<  Not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  *tell.* 

»  Chethub.  ii.  9.  Such  solitary  testi- 
mony only  when  favourable,  not  when 
adverse.  On  the  law  of  testimony  gen- 
erally, comp.  SaalichutZt  Mos.  Recht,  pp. 
604,  605. 
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Tbe  reasoning  of  Christ,  without  for  a  moment  quitting  tlie  luglier 
ground  of  Hie  teaching,  was  quite  unanswerable  from  the  Jewish  stand- 
point. The  Pharisees  felt  it,  and,  though  well  knowing  to  'Whoffl 
He  referred,  tried  to  evade  it  by  the  sneer — where  (notWlKi)Hii, 
Father  was  ?  This  gave  occasion  for  Christ  to  return  to  the  muo 
subject  of  His  Address,  that  the  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  Him 
was,  that  they  knew  not  the  Father,  and,  in  turn,  that  only  acknot- 
ledgment  of  Him  would  bring  true  knowledge  of  the  Father. 

Such  words  would  only  ripen  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  the  murda- 
ous  resolve  against  Jesus.  Yet,  not  till  Hia,  not  their,  hour  had  come ! 
Presently,  we  find  Him  again,  now  in  one  of  the  Porches — ^probaU; 
that  of  Solomon — teaching,  this  time,  *  the  Jews.'  We  imagine  tlie; 
were  chiefly,  if  not  all,  Judteans — perhaps  JerusalemiteB,  aware  rf 
the  murderous  intent  of  their  leaders — not  His  own  Oalileaos,  whim 
He  addressed.  It  was  in  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before- 
alike  of  what  He  had  said  to  them,  and  of  what  they  felt  tomdi 
Him.  The  words  are  intensely  sad — Christ's  farewell  to  His  rebel- 
liouB  people,  Hie  tear-words  over  lost  Israel ;  abrupt  also,  as  if  li*J 
were  torn  sentences,  or,  else,  headings  for  special  discourses :  '  I  goWj 
way '— '  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  in  your  sin '  shall  ye  die ' — '  Whithei 
I  S"^)  y^  cannot  come ! '  And  is  it  not  all  most  true  ?  These  manj 
centuries  has  Israel  sought  its  Christ,  and  perished  in  its  great  sin  cf 
rejecting  Him ;  and  whither  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  tended,  Uk 
Synagogue  and  Judaism  can  never  come.  They  thought  that  He 
spoke  of  His  dying,  and  not,  as  He  did,  of  that  which  came  a&ec  it- 
But,  how  could  His  dying  establish  such  separation  between  them? 
This  was  the  next  question  which  rose  in  their  minds.'  Would  thare 
be  anything  so  peculiar  about  His  dying,  or,  did  His  expression  aboot 
going  indicate  a  purpose  of  taking  away  His  Own  life  ?  * 

It  was  this  misunderstanding  which  Jesus  briefly  but  empfaft" 
tically  corrected  by  telling  them,  that  the  ground  of  their  aeparatio*' 
was  the  difference  of  their  nature :  they  were  from  beneath.  He  &<HW3 

■  Not  ■  sins,'  as  in  the  A.  V.  5),  but  nosnpported    by  anj   Babbinfi-' 

'  OeuGtBll;    this     ia     iindemUKXl    as  atatemeiiti.    The   Babbinic  delimUcw 

Teferring  to  the  supposed  Jewisb  belief,  or  ratbor  limitBtioD — of  what  cooititiitfB 

that  Hoicidea  occnpied  the  lowest  place  snicide    is    remarkable.     Thns,   neithJS 

inQebeniia.     But  a  glance  at  tbc  context  Saul,  nor  Ahitopbel,  nor  Zinui,  am  i^ 

must  convince  tbat  tbe  Jews  could  not  garded  as  suicides,  becaose  thej  did  it  ^ 

have  onderatood  Christ  as  meaning,  tbat  avoid   faUing  into  the    h&nds  of  llx^ 

He  would  be   eepaxated   from  them  b;  enemies.     For  premeditated,  real  nidE^ 

being    Bent    to     the    lowest    Gehenna.  the  punishment  is  left  with  Qod.    80^^ 

Besidee,  this   snpptwed    pnoidhment  ol  difference  is  to  be  made  is  tikeboiU^ 

mitddea  is  00)7  derived  from  a  rhetorical  snch,  jet  not  such  as  to  pat  tiw  BnniTO^ 

panage  In   Jotephtit  (Jew.   War  iii.   8.  to  ahame. 


'  WHO  ART  THOU  f  ' 

above ;  they  of  this  world,  He  not  of  this  world.  Hence  they  could 
not  come  where  He  would  be,  aince  they  mast  die  in  their  sin,  as 
He  had  told  them — 'if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am.' 

The  words  were  intentionally  mysteriously  spoken,  as  to  a  Jewish 
audience.  Believe  not  that  Thoa  art !  But  *  Who  art  Thou  ?  * 
Whether  or  not  the  words  were  spoken  in  acorn,  their  question  con- 
demned themselves.  In  His  broken  sentence,  Jesus  had  tried  them 
— to  see  how  they  would  complete  it.  Then  it  was  so !  All  this  time 
they  had  not  yet  learned  Who  He  was ;  had  not  even  a  conviction 
on  that  point,  either  for  or  against  Him,  but  were  ready  to  be 
ffwayed  by  iheix  leaders !  *  Who  I  am  ? ' — am  I  not  telling  you  it 
even  from  the  beginning ;  has  My  testimony  by  word  or  deed  ever 
swerved  on  this  point?  I  am  what  all  along,  from  the  beginning,  I 
tell  you.'  Then,  putting  aside  this  interruption,  He  resumed  His 
argument.  Many  other  things  had  He  to  say  and  to  judge  concern- 
ing them,  besides  the  bitter  truth  of  their  perishing  if  they  believed 
not  that  it  was  He— but  He  that  had  sent  Hira  was  true,  and  He 
must  ever  speak  into  the  world  the  message  which  He  had  received. 
When  Christ  referred  to  it  as  that  which  '  He  heard  from  Him,'  He 
evidently  wished  thereby  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  His  Mission  from 
God,  as  constituting  His  claim  on  their  obedience  of  faith.  But  it 
WIS  this  very  point  which,  even  at  that  moment,  they  were  not 
mderetanding.*  And  they  would  only  leam  it,  not  by  His  Words,  ' 
bntby  the  event,  when  they  had  'lifted  Him  up,'  as  they  thought,  to 
tlie  Cross,  but  really  on  the  way  to  His  Glory.*    Then  would  they 


.  '  ItxFold  be  impoasiblQ  here  to  enter 
"■to  >  critioLl  ansljiis  or  vindication  of 
wiatderiiig  of  this  much  controverted 
I*Mg*,  adopted  id  the  t«it.  Tbo 
^'^^"i  foQowed  has  been  to  letranslate 
"tnUj  into  Hebrew : 

^  Bttfat  be  rendered  either,  '  To  begin 
■■li-He  that  I  also  teU  yon  ; '  or.  ■  From 
™>  U^nniiig  He  that  I  »lsa  tell  yon.'  ' 
'  Enter  the  latter,  and  its  meaning  seemB 
■•WiMiallj  that  of  one  A.  V, 

'  i*  Caooa  Wettrvtt  rightl;  points 
^(SLJohn  lii  32),  the  term 'lifting 
y  iadadea  both  the  death  and  the 
WJ.  If  we  ask  ourselves  vfhat  corre- 
VMiag  Hebrew  word,  including  the 
***B  mubu  as  well  as  the  jmi»«  bonuM, 
*i>dd  bare  been  lucd,  the  verb  Xaia 
vBi)  natonUly  occurs  (oomp.  Gen.  zl. 
'*  vith  vsr.  IS).  For  we  suppose,  that 
*"  nad  used  bf  Christ  at  this  early 
^>t  nf  Hia   Uinlstiy  ocmld  not  have 


necessarily  involved  a  prediction  of  His 
CruciUxion,  and  that  they  who  heard  it 
rather  imagined  it  to  refer  to  Hia  Exalla- 
tioa.  Tbere  is  a  aiiriouBly  illustrative 
passage  here  (in  Fesikta  K.  10),  when  a 
king,  having  given  orders  that  the  bead 
of  his  son  should  be  'lifted  up'  (ntt  ItW 
ICtO),  that  it  should  be  hanged  op  (f^n 
ICKI  nKj.isexhortedbythe  tutor  to  spare 
what  was  his '  moneginos '  (only  begotten) 
On  the  king's  replying  that  he  was  bound 
by  the  orders  he  had  given,  the  totOT 
answers  by  pointing  out  that  the  verb 
JViua  means  lifting  up  in  the  sense  of 
exalting,  as  well  as  of  executing.  But, 
besides  the  verb  A'ata,  there  is  also 
TelaCtt'^J^  or  ri^n),  which  means  In 
the  first  place  to  lift  up,  and  second- 
arily  to  hang  or  crucify  (see  Zevf,  Tar- 
gum.  Worterb.  ii,  p.  639  a  and  £).  If,  as 
we  rather  think,  the  latter  verb  was  used, 
then  the  Jewish  expression  Tali^,  which 
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perceive  the  meaning  of  the  desigDation  He  had  given  of  Himself, 
and  the  claim  fouaded  on  it ' :  '  Then  shall  ye  perceive  that  I  am,* 
Meantime:  '  And  of  Myself  do  I  nothing,  but  as  the'  Father  taught 
Me,  these  things  do  I  speak.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me.  He  * 
hath  not  left  Me  alone,  becanse  what  pleases  Him  I  do  always.' 

If  the  Jews  failed  to  underetaad  the  expression  '  hfting  up,'  which 
might  mean  His  Exaltation,  though  it  did  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
His  Cross,  there  was  that  in  His  Appeal  to  Hia  Words  and  Deeds  as 
bearing  witness  to  His  Mission  and  to  the  Divine  Help  and  Presence 
in  it,  which  by  its  sincerity,  eamestneBS,  and  reality,  found   its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many.     Instinctively  they  felt  and  believed  that 
His  Mission  must  bf  Divine.     Whether  or  not  this  found  articulate 
expression,  Jesus  now  addressed  Himself  to  those  who  thus  far — B.^Zm 
least  for  the  moment — ^believed  on  Him.     They  were  at  the  crisis  i»--S 
their  spiritual  history,  and  He  must  press  home  on  them  what  IL^e 
had  sought  to  teach  at  the  first.     By  nature  far  from  Him,  thtt.  j 
were  bondsmen.     Only  if  they  abode  in  His  Word  would  they  kn*-""^ 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  make  them  free.     The  result  of  tl»-3» 
knowledge  would  be  moral,  and  hence  that  knowledge  consisted  n-<3t 
in  merely  behering  on  Him,  but  in  making  His  Word  and  teachix^ 
their  dwelling—abiding  in  it.*"     But  it  was  this  very  moral  applica- 
tion which  they  resisted.     In  this  also  Jesus  had  used  their  own 
forms  of  thinking  and  teaching,  only  in  a  much  higher  sense.     For 
their  own  tradition  had  it,  that  he  only  was  free  who  laboured  in  the 
study  of  the  Law."   Yet  the  liberty  of  which  He  spoke  came  not  throngt 
study  of  the  Ijaw,' but  from  abiding  in  the  Word  of  Jesus.   But  itwM 
this  very  thing  which  they  resisted.    And  so  they  ignored  the  spiritiial,     i 
and  fell  back  upon  the  national,  application  of  the  words  of  Christ.     ; 
As  this  is  once  more  evidential  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  this     \ 
Gospel,  so  also  the  characteristically  Jewish  boast,  Ihat  as  the  childreD 
of  Abraham  they  had  never  been,  and  never  could  be,  in  real  servi- 
tude.    It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  supposed     ' 
to  be  derived  from  descent  from  Abraham.   SutBce  here  the  almost  fun- 
damental principle  :  '  All  Israel  are  the  children  of  Kings,'"  and  its 
application  even  to  common  life,  thnt  as  '  the  children  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  even  Solomon's  feast  could  be  too  good  for  them.'*    J 

ia  still  opprobrionriy  givfux  to  Jesas,  would 
after  all  represent  the  originnl  desigcn- 
tion  by  whiph  He  described  His  own 
death  as  tbo  '  lifted-up  Dub.' 

'  Not  ■my.'aain  A.  V. 

•  A  new  senlcnco ;  and  '  He.'  not  'tbe 
Father.'asinlbc  A-V. 


•  With  reference  to  Esod.  izxil.  16,  a 
play  beiu^  made  on  the  word  OtanttX 
(■  praren  ')  wliich  is  interpreted  CAtfimtit 
('  libertv ').  The  passage  qooted  by 
WHatfhe  (Bnba  Mez.  8G  t)  is  not  appli- 
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Not  80,  however,  would  the  Lord  allow  them  to  pass  it  by.     He     chap. 
^inted  them  to  another  servitude  which  they  knew  not,  that  of  sin,*       vni 
%ad,  entering  at  the  same  time  also  on  their  own  ideas.  He  told  them  •st.joim 
tloflt  continuance  in  this  servitude  would  also  lead  to  national  bond-  ^^  ^ 
tige  and  rejection :  *  For  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for 
€v«.*^    On  the  other  hand,  the  Son  abode  there  for  ever ;  whom 
He  made  free  by  adoption  into  His  Family,  they  would  be  free 
in  reality  and  essentially.^  *    Then,  for  their  very  dulness.  He  would  «» yer.  as 
turn  to  their  &vourite  conceit  of  being  Abraham's  seed.     There 
^M,  indeed,  an  obvious  sense  in  which,  by  their  natural  descent, 
they  were  such.     But  there  was  a  moral  descent — and  that  alone 
was  of  real  value.     Another,  and  to  them  wholly  new,  and  heavenly 
teaching  this,  which  our  Lord  presently  applied  in  a  manner  they 
<»nld  neither  misunderstand  nor  gainsay,  while  He  at  the  same  time 
connected  it  with  the  general  drift  of  His  teaching.   Abraham's  seed  ? 
But  they  entertained  purposes  of  murder,  and  that,  because  the 
"  ord  of  Christ  had  not  free  course,  made  not  way  in  them.'    His 
VordTraswhat  He  had  seenvnih  (before)  the  Father,*  not  heard — ^for 
His  Presence  there  was  Eternal.     Their  deeds  were  what  they  had 
^^from  their  father* — the  word  *  seen '  in  our  common  text  depend- 
^°f  on  a  wrong  reading.     And  this — in  answer  to  their  interpellation 
~"fle  shows  them,  could  not  have  been  Abraham — so  far  as  spiritual 
"Cseentwas  concerned.®     They  had  now  a  glim])se  of  His  meaning,  •▼v. st-w 
°^tonly  to  misapply  it,  according  to  their  Jewish  prejudice.     Their 
^knal  descent,  they  urged,  must  be  of  God,  since  their  descent  from 
Abraham  was  legitimate.^     But  the  Lord  dispelled  even  this  conceit  *  ^^'  *i 
'y  showing,  that  if  theirs  were  spiritual  descent  from  God,  then  would 
^®y  not  reject  His  Message,  nor  seek  to  kill  Him,  but  recognise  and 
lo^e  Him.*  '  ^^^-  ^^ 

But  whence  all  this  misunderstanding  of  His  speech  ?  ®  Because 
they  were  morally  incapable  of  hearing  it — and  this  because  of  the 
s^fiilness  of  their  nature :  an  element  which  Judaism  had  never 
t^en  into  account.  And  so,  with  infinite  Wisdom,  Christ  once  more 
"'onght  back  His  Discourse  to  what  He  would  teach  them  concem- 
^g  man's  need,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  of  a  Saviour  and  of 
^^newing  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  the  Jews  were  morally  unable  to 

'  Here  there  shoald  be  a  full  stop,  and  so  far  understand  and  could  have  sym- 

^^•8  in  the  A.  V.  pathised,  had  the  trutli  been  in  them. 

'  '^mt.    Comp.  Weitcatt  ad  loc.  *  According  to  the  proper  reading,  the 

'  8o  Canon  Westeatt  aptly  renders  it.  rendering  must  be  *  from  your  father,' 

*  Not  •  My  Father,*  as  in   the  A.  V.  not  *  with  your  father,'  as  in  the  A.  V. 

"*^  little  changes  are  most  important,  •  The  word  here  is  \a\id. 
^  ^e  remember  that  the  hearers  would 
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hear  His  word  and  cherislied  murderous  designs,  it  vas  because, 
morally  speaking,  their  descent  was  of  the  Devil.  Very  differently 
from  Jewish  ideas '  did  He  speak  concerning  the  moral  evil  of  Satan, 
as  both  a  murderer  and  a  liar — a  murderer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  one  who  '  stood  not  in  the  truth,  because 
truth  is  not  in  him.'  Hence  '  whenever  he  speaketh  a  lie' — whether 
to  our  first  parents,  or  now  concerning  the  Clirist— '  he  speaketb 
&om  out  his  own  (things),  for  he  (Satan)  is  a  har,  and  the  father  of 
such  an  one  (who  telleth  or  believeth  lies).'  *  Which  of  ihem  could 
convict  Him  of  sin  ?  If  therefore  He  spake  truth,^  and  they  believed 
Him  not,  it  was  because  they  were  not  of  God,  but,  as  He  liad  shows 
them,  of  their  fether,  the  Devil. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and   there  seemed  only  mt 
way  to  turn  it  aside — a  Jewish   Tki,  quoque,  an  adaptation  of  the 
'  Physician,  heal  thyself :  '  Do  we  not  say  rightly,  that  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon?'     It  is  etr.inge  that  the  first  clause  of 
this  reproach  should  have  been  so  misunderstood,  and  yet  its  dired 
explanation  lies  on  the  siurface.     We  have  only  to  retranslate  it  inta 
the  language  which  the  Jews  had  used.     By  no  strain  of  ingenni^ 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  designation  '  Samaritan,'  as  given  ly 
the  Jews  to  Jesus,  if  it  is  regarded  as  referring  to  nationality.    Eren 
at  that  very  Feast  they  had  made  it  an  objection  to  His  Messisnic 
claims,  that  He  was  (as  they  supposed)  a  Galilean/   Nor  had  He  oome 
to  Jerusalem  from  Samaria  j"*  nor  could  He  be  so  called  (as  CbmnMO- 
tators  suggest)  because  He  was  'a  foe '  to  Israel,  or  '  a  breaker  of  tE© 
Law,'  or  '  nnfit  to  bear  witness '  * — for  neither  of  these  circnmstaace* 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  designate  Him  by  the  term  '  Samaritan- 
But,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  what  is  rendered  into  GreeJ* 
by  '  Samaritan,'  would  have  been  either  Cittlti  (>ni3))  which,  whiL^ 
Uterally  meaning  a  Samaritan,  is  almost  as  often  used  in  the  sense  c^ 
'  heretic^  or  else  Shovironi  ('jiiDc)-     The  latter  word  deserves  spedi^ 
attention.*     Literally,  it  also  means  '  Samaritan ; '   but,  the 
Shomrmi  (perhaps;  from  its  connection  with  Samaria),  is  also 
times  used  as  the  equivalent  oi  Ashmedaiy  the  prince  of  the  demons. 
According  to  the  Kabbalists,  Shomron  was  the  father  of  Ashmedai,  w*-"^ 
hence  the  same  as  Saimnael,  or  Satan.    That  this  was  a  wide-sprew^ 


L 


■  See  Boot  II.  ch.  v. 

■  I  cannot  regaid  0.111011  Wateott't 
ceudecing,  whioh  is  placet!  in  the  msrgin 
o(  the  IteviBed  Version,  ns  satisfaotoiy. 

■  Id  the  t«xl  withoat  the  article. 

'  Tha  passage  iiuotad  by  Sel^Ugim 
(.Yebam.  i7  a.^)  is  inapplicable,  aa  it  rtallij 


refers  to  a  non-Iaraelile.     More  apt,  b  — 
aliio  QDsnit&ble,  is  Sot.  2S  a,  quoted  ^^J 
Wetftein. 

'  Comp.  Koknt,  Jiid  AngeloL  p.  96. 

'  See  the  Appendix  on  Jewish  Lag 
ology  and  Deawaology. 
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BOOK     Abraham — he  had  '  exalted'  in  the  thought  of  the  coming  day  of  tk^^ 
IT        Christ,  and,  seeing  its  glory,  he  was  glad.    Even  Jewish  tradition  waal^-y 
'         scarcely  gainsay  this,  since  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Synagogtse^ 
of  which  one  believed  that,  when  that  horror  of  great  darkness  feU 
■  am.  XT.  IT  on  him,*  Abraham  had,  in  vision,  been  shown  not  only  this,  bnt  th^ 
coining  world — and  not  only  all  events  in  the  present  '  age,'  bnfc 
JJ^^       also  those  in  Messianic  times.^'     And  now,  theirs  was  not  misnndar— 
aT^nn      standing,  bat  wilful  misinterpretation.     He  had  spoken  of  AbiahiSB- 
i^ij^ftwn    geeing  His   day;  they  took  it  of  His  seeing  Abraham's  day,  lad 
challenged  its  possibility.    ^Tiether  or  not  they  intended  thnt  tc» 
elicit  an  avowal  of  His  claim  to  eternal   duration,  and   hence  tc^ 
Divinity,  it  was  not  time  any  longer  to  forbear  ^e  full  statenmb^ 
and,  with  Divine  emphasis,  He  spake  the  words  which  could  not  b^' 
mistaken;   *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto   you,  before  Abraham  in»v 
I  AM.' 

It  was  as  if  they  had  only  waited  for  this.  Furiously  th^^ 
rushed  from  the  Porch  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — with  gym— 
bolic  significance,  even  in  this — to  pick  up  stones,  and  to  cast  tbox:*- 
at  Him.  But,  once  more,  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  their  fm^' 
proved  impotent.  Hiding  Himself  for  the  moment,  as  might  K^' 
easily  be  done,  in  one  of  the  many  chambers,  passages,  or  gateway^ 
of  the  Temple,  He  presently  passed  out. 

It  had  been  the  first  plain  disclosure  and  avowal  of  His  Divint^''* 
and  it  was  *  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,'  and  when  most  conteof*^ 
was  cast  upon  Him.  Presently  would  that  avowal  be  renewed  bot3> 
in  Word  and  by  Deed ;  for  '  the  end '  of  mercy  and  judgment  imid. 
not  yet  come,  but  was  drawing  terribly  nigh. 

■  In  the  TargniD  Jerusalem  on  Geo.  xv.  tormenta.     So  far  aa  I  can  gsUMT,  «b^ 

also  it  seems  implied  thatAbraham  saw  in  the  latter,  not  the  former,  iiiiiiiin  1bi|i11m 

visioD  all  that  would  befall  his  children  in  the  Targ.  Psendo-Jonatlkaii. 
in  the  Inture,  and  also  Gehenna  aurl  its 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  HBALIMO  OF  THE   HAN   BO 
(St.  Jotui  ix.) 


ene  in  the  Temple  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
jqnent  withdrawal  from  His  enemies,  we  can  scarcely 
ither  great  event  to  have  taken  place  on  that  day  within  " 
precincts  of  the  Sanctuary.  And  yet,  £rom  the  close 
the  narratives,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  no  long  interval 
ive  elapsed  before  the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind.' 
opened  the  day  after  the  events  just  recorded.  We  know 
Sabbath,*  and  this  fresh  mark  of  time,  as  well  as  the  • 
things  done,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  narrative,  con- 
f  that  it  was  not  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  He 
"*<  "t^«.v-  .    them  first  in  '  the  Treasury,'  and  then  in  the  Porch. 

Od  two  other  points  there  is  strong  presumption,  though  we 
**Bi>ot  offer  actual  proof.  Bemembering,  that  the  entrance  to  the 
legale  or  its  Courts  was  then — as  that  of  churches  is  on  the  Con- 
"iwat — the  chosen  spot  for  those  who,  as  objects  of  pity,  solicited 
''"'ity;*  remembering,  also,  how  rapidly  the  healing  of  the  blind  ' 
'"■A became  known,  and  how  soon  both  his  parents  and  the  healed 
""Ml  himself  appeared  before  the  Pharisees — presumably,  in  the 
Temple;  lastly,  how  readily  the  Saviour  knew  where  again  to  find 
'''•ii.^we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  miracle  took  place  at  the  ; 
*'itering  to  the  Temple,  or  on  the  Temple-Mount.  Secondly,  both 
™*  Wwk,  and  specially  the  Words  of  Christ,  seem  in  such  close  con- 
"WUoD  with  what  bad  preceded,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in 
'*B*''ling  them  as  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  scene,  nor  to  understand  the 
'Httarb  of  all  who  had  part  in  it.     It  was  the  Sabbath— ^the  day 

.'  Oniet  tupposea   that  it  had   taken  the  ■  Feast  of  the  Dedication.'     Bat  his 

^ontbeeveniag  of  theOctave  of  the  argument  on  the  subject,  from  another 

'"t-   On  the  other  hand,  Canon  Wctt-  rendering  of  St.  John  x.  32,  has  failed 

'*'  ■oold  relegate  both  cb.  ii.  and  x.  to  ' 
»OLn.                                              : 
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■pecific  diseases  in  their  oSspring,  acd  one  is  mentioned  *  as  cans-     chap. 
ing  blindness   in   the  children.'      But  the  impression  left  on  oar        ix 
mimls  is,  that  the  disciples  felt  not  sure  as  to  either  of  these  sola-  •  ntdv.  wa 
tSfOU  of  the  difficulty.   It  seemed  a  mystery,  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
poa&ni  of  God's  infinite  goodness,  and  to  which  they  sought  to  apply 
HiB  cmnmon  Jewish  solution.     Many  similar  mysteries  meet  ns  in 
tlie  tdministration  of  Oxid's  Providence — questions,  which  seem  un- 
■nmable,  but  to  which  we  try  to  give  answers,  perhaps,  not  much 
"irinrthan  the  explanations  suggested  by  the  disciples. 

Bnt  why  seek  to  answer  them  at  all,  since  we  posaesa  not  all, 
priups  very  few  of,  the  data  requisite  for  it  ?  There  is  one  aspect, 
bmnvw,  of  adversity,  and  of  a  strange  dispensation  of  evil,  on  which 
Hkb  Hj^t  of  Christ's  Words  here  shines  with  the  brightness  of  a  new 
Burning.  There  is  a  physical,  natural  reason  for  them.  God  has 
Brttpecially  sent  them,  in  the  sense  of  His  interference  or  primary 
OOMtioD,  although  He  kaa  sent  them  in  the  sense  of  His  knowledge, 
*iD,Bid  reign.  They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
■sd  are  traceable  to  causes  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  would 
*WV  to  ns  the  sequence  of  the  laws  which  G-od  has  imposed  on 
^  CKation,  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  orderly  continuance. 
•And,  finther,  all  snch  evil  consequences,  from  the  operation  of  God's 
k*i,att  in  the  last  instance  to  be  traced  back  to  the  curse  which 
is  haa  brought  upon  man  and  on  earth.  With  these  His  Laws,  and 
lifih  their  evil  sequences  to  us  through  the  curse  of  sin,  God  does 
■o*  Urtflifere  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  His  Providence ;  although 
***mild  be  daring,  who  would  negative  the  possibility  of  what  may 
"on,  though  it  is  not,  interference,  since  the  natural  causes  which 
•■d  to  these  evil  consequences  may  so  easily,  naturally,  and  ration- 
*^be  affected.  Bnt  there  is  another  and  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  since 
^^>iit  has  come,  and  is  really  the  Healer  of  all  disease  and  evil  by 
'^'ing  the  Eemover  of  its  ultimate  moral  Cause.  This  is  indicated  in 
■^  Words,  when,  putting  aside  the  clumsy  alternative  saggested  by 
^  ditdples,  He  told  them  that  it  was  so  in  order  *  that  the  works 
^  Qod  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  They  wanted  to  know  the 
^^J,'  He  told  them  the  *  in  order  to,'  of  the  man's  calamity ;  they 
^hed  to  understand  its  reason  as  regarded  its  origin,  He  told  them 
*t«  reasonableness  in  regard  to  the  piirpose  which  it,  and  all  similar 
'''Biwing,  should  serve,  since  Christ  has  come,  the  Healer  of  evil — 

^  It  the   MUM  time  those    opinions,      ri  dual  teacher.    The  latter  are  cynically 
^Nd)  an  bued  on  higher  mor^  viewa      and  coarsely  set  aside  by  'the  sages'  in 
■IS  only  those  ol  an  indi-      Kedar.  30  b. 
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after  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  and  Christ  with  His  disciples  was 
passing — presumably  when  going  into  the  Temple,  where  this  blind 
beggar  was  wont  to  sit,  probably  soliciting  alms,  perhaps  in  some  -■ 
Buch  terms  as  these,  which  were  common  at  the  time:  *Gain  merit-- 
by  me;'  or,  '0  tenderhearted,  by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  owb^ 
benefit.'  But  on  the  Sabbath  he  would,  of  course,  neither  ask  nor-  , 
receive  alms,  though  his  presence  in  the  wonted  place  would  secure^  j 
wider  notice,  and  perhaps  lead  to  many  private  gifts.     Indeed,  the 

»  blind  were  regarded  as  specially  entitled  to  charity;'  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud ''  relates  some  touching  instances  of  the  delicacy  dis- 
played tflwards  such.  As  the  Master  and  His  disciples  passed  the 
blind  beggar,  Jesus  *  saw '  him,  with  that  look  which  they  who  fol- 
lowed Him  knew  to  be  full  of  meaning.  Yet,  so  thoroughly  Judaised 
were  they  by  their  late  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  that  no  thought  of 
possible  mercy  came  to  them,  only  a  truly  and  characteristically 
Jewishquestion, addressed  to  Him expressly,and  as 'Rabbi:*'  through 
whose  guilt  this  blindness  bad  befallen  him— through  his  owb,  or 
that  of  his  parents. 

For,  thoroughly  Jewish  the  question  was.  Many  instances  could 
be  adduced,  in  which  one  or  another  sin  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
by  some  immediate  stroke,  disease,  or  even  by  death ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  Riibbis,  when  meeting  such  unfortunate  persons,  asking 
them,  how  or  by  what  sin  this  had  come  to  them.  But,  as  this  man 
was  '  blind  from  his  birth,'  the  possibiUty  of  some  actual  sin  before 
birth  would  suggest  itself,  at  least  as  a  speculative  question,  since  the 
'  evil  impulse '  (Yezer  haEa),  might  even  then  be  called  into  soti- 

'  vity."  At  the  same  time,  both  the  Talmud  and  the  later  charge  of 
the  Pharisees,  '  In  sins  wast  thou  bom  altogether,'  imply  that  in 
8uch  cases  the  alternative  esplanatiou  would  be  considered,  that  the 
blindness  might  be  caused  by  the  sin  of  his  parents.'  It  was  a  com- 
mon Jewish  view,  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parents  would 
appear  in  the  children.  In  fact,  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  a  child 
was  considered,  as  it  were,  part  of  his  father,  and  as  suffering  for  his 
guilt.*  More  than  that,  the  thoughts  of  a  mother  might  affect  the 
moral  state  of  her  unborn  offspring,  and  the  terrible  apostasy  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Rabbis  had,  in  popular  belief,  been  caused  by  the 
sinful  delight  his  mother  had  taken  when  passing  through  an  idol- 
grove.'     Lastly,  certain  special  sins  in  the  parents  would  result  in 

'  So  in  the  original.  qaiW  etTOoeouBly.BappoGcdUiat  Jaw^tv* 

■  Tbiaopiuion  tias.liowever,  nothing  to  imputed  to  the  PhaTiEees.    The  misimdu- 

do  with   '  the    niigmtion    of    bohU'— a  standiDg  of  Jew.  War  iL  8.  li,  ahoold  be 

docttiiie  which  it  liaa  been  generally,  but  corrected  by  Aniiq.  xviii.  1,  3. 
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vpecifio  diseases  in  their  offspricg,  and  one  is  mentioned  *  as  cans-     chap. 
ing   blindneBs   in   the  children.'      Bnt  the  impression  left  on  onr        ix 
minds  is,  that  the  disciples  felt  not  sure  as  to  either  of  these  sola-  •  ti«d*r.  to* 
tions  of  the  difficulty.   It  seemed  a  mystery,  inexplicable  on  the  sop- 
podtioD  of  Q-od's  infinite  goodness,  and  to  which  they  sought  to  apply 
the  common  Jewish  solution.     Many  similar  mysteries  meet  ns  in 
the  administration  of  Grod's  Providence — questions,  which  seem  on- 
answeiahle,  but  to  which  we  try  to  give  answers,  perhaps,  not  much 
wiser  than  the  explanations  suggested  by  the  disciples. 

But  why  seek  to  answer  them  at  all,  since  we  possess  not  all, 
perhape  very  few  of,  the  data  requisite  for  it  ?  There  is  one  aspect, 
however,  of  adversity,  and  of  a  strange  dispensation  of  evil,  on  which 
the  light  of  Christ's  Words  here  shines  with  the  brightness  of  a  new 
morning.  There  is  a  physical,  natural  reason  for  them.  CKxl  has 
not  specially  sent  them,  in  the  sense  of  His  interference  or  primary 
cansation,  although  He  has  sent  them  in  the  sense  of  His  knowledge, 
will,  and  reign.  They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  are  traceable  to  causes  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  would 
appear  to  as  the  sequence  of  the  laws  which  G-od  has  imposed  on 
His  creatioD,  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  orderly  continuance. 
And,  foither,  all  such  evil  consequences,  from  the  operation  of  Crod's 
laws,  aie  in  the  last  instance  to  be  traced  back  to  the  curse  which 
sin  has  brought  upon  man  and  on  earth.  With  these  His  Laws,  and 
with  their  evil  sequences  to  us  through  the  curse  of  sin,  G-od  does 
not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providence ;  although 
he  would  be  daring,  who  would  negative  the  possibility  of  what  may 
seem*  though  it  is  not,  interference,  since  the  natural  causes  which 
lead  to  these  evil  coDsequences  may  so  easily,  naturally,  and  ration- 
ally be  affected.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  since 
Christ  has  come,  and  is  really  the  Healer  of  all  disease  and  evil  by 
being  the  Remover  of  its  ultimate  moral  tonse.  This  is  indicated  in 
His  words,  when,  putting  aside  the  clumsy  alternative  suggested  by 
the  diBci|des,  He  told  them  that  it  was  so  in  order  *  that  the  works 
of  Ood  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  They  wanted  to  know  the 
*  why,'  He  told  them  the  '  in  order  to,'  of  the  man's  calamity ;  they 
wished  to  understand  its  reason  as  regarded  its  origin.  He  told  them 
ita  reasonableness  in  regard  to  the  purpose  which  it,  and  all  similar 
sufFering,  should  serve,  since  Christ  has  come,  the  Healer  of  evil — 

■  At  tha   Mma  time  thooe    opinions,      vidiul  teacher.     Tbe  latter  ara  trnically 
wUch  anbued  on  higher  moral  views      and  ooarael;  set  aside  by  'the  sages'  in 
B  onlj  thoae  ol  an  iadl-      Nedar.  SO  b. 
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because  the  SaWour  from  sin.  Ttius  He  transferred  the  qaeetion 
from  inf«llectaal  ground  to  that  of  the  moral  purpose  which  suffer- 
ing might  serve.  And  this  not  in  itself,  nor  hy  any  destiny  or 
appointment,  but  because  the  Coming  and  Work  of  the  Christ  has 
made  it  jxiseible  to  us  all.  Sin  and  its  sequences  are  still  the  same, 
for  'the  world  is  eetabliehed  that  it  cannot  move.'  Bntoveritali 
has  risen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings ;  and, 
if  we  but  open  ourselves  to  His  influence,  they  may  serve  this  pur- 
pose, and  so  have  this  for  the  reason,  not  of  their  genesis,  hut  of 
their  continuance, '  that  the  works  of  God  may  be  made  manifest.' 

To  make  this  the  reality  to  us,  was  '  the  work  of  Him  '  Who  sent, 
and  for  which  He  sent,  the  Christ.  And  rapidly  now  must  He  work 
it,  for  perpetual  example,  during  the  few  hours  still  left  of  His  brief 
working-day.  This  figure  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,'  though 
it  may  well  be  that,  by  thus  emphasising  the  briefness  of  the  time.  He 
may  also  have  anticipated  any  objection  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  it  is  of  even  more  importance  to  notice,  how  the  two 
leading  thoughts  of  the  previous  day's  Discourse  were  now  again 
taken  up  and  set  forth  in  the  miracle  that  followed.  These  viere, 
that  He  did  the  Work  which  God  had  sent  Him  to  do,**  and  that  He 
was  the  Light  of  the  world.''  As  its  Light  He  could  not  but  shine 
so  long  as  He  was  in  it.  And  this  He  presently  symbolised  (and  is 
not  every  miracle  a  symbol  ?)  in  the  healing  of  the  blind. 

Once  more  we  notice,  how  in  His  Deeds,  as  in  His  Words,  the 
Lord  adopted  the  forms  known  and  used  by  His  contemporaries,  while 
He  filled  them  with  quite  other  substance.  It  has  already  been 
stated,'  that  saliva  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  eye,  although,  of  course,  not  for  the  removal  of  blindness. 
With  this  He  made  clay,  which  He  now  used,  adding  to  it  the  direc- 
tion to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloani,  a  terra  which  literally 
meant '  sent.'*  A  symbolism,  this,  of  Him  WTio  was  the  Sent  of  the 
Father.  For,  all  is  here  qmibolical :  the  cure  and  its  means.  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  means  were  used  in  this  instance,  we  can  only 
suggest,  that  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  to  be  healed, 
partly  for  theirs  who  afterwards  heard  of  it.  For,  the  blind  man  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his  Healer,^  and  it  needed 
the  use  of  some  means  to  make  him,  so  to  speak,  receptive.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  use  of  means,  but  their  inadequacy  to  the 

'  See  Book  in.  ch.  nxiv.  p.  48.  called   in  quMtion.      As  to   the    sptipg 

*  The  etymological  correctness  of  the      SUaam,  see  cb.  vii.  of  this  Bouk. 
renclering  Siloam  by  '  tient '  ie  no  longer 
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olgect,  must  have  impressed  all.    Symbolical,  also,  were  these  means,     chap. 
Sight  was  restored  by  clay,  made  out  of  the  groimd  with  the  spittle        DC 
of  Him,  Whose  breath  had  at  the  first  breathed  life  into  clay ;  and  '      " 

this  was  then  washed  away  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  from  whose  waters 
liad  been  drawn  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  which  symbolised  the 
forthpouring  of  the  new  life  by  the  Spirit.  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked 
why  snch  miracle  should  have  been  wrought  on  one  who  had  not 
previous  &ith,  who  does  not  even  seem  to  have  known  about  the 
Christ,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  man  himself  was  intended  to 
be  a  symbol,  *  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
him.' 

And  so,  what  the  Pharisees  had  sought  in  vain,  was  freely  vouch- 
safed when  there  was  need  for  it.     With  inimitable  simplicity,  itself 
evidence  that  no  legend  is  told,  the  man's  obedience  and  healing  are 
recorded.     We  judge,  that  his  first  impulse  when  healed  must  have 
been  to  seek  for  Jesus,  naturally,  where  he  had  first  met  Him.     On 
his  way,  probably  past  his  own  house  to  tell  his  parents,  and  again 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  sat  begging,  all  who  had  known  him 
must  have  noticed  the  great  change  that  had  passed  over  him.     So 
marvellous,  indeed,  did  it  appear,  that,  while  part  of  the  crowd  that 
gathered  would,  of  course,  acknowledge  his  identity,  others  would 
say :  *  No,  but  he  is  like  him ; '  in  their  suspiciousness  looking  for 
some  imposture.     For  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  that  on  his  way  he 
must  have  learned  more  about  Jesus  than  merely  His  Name,*  and  in  •▼er.ii 
turn  have  communicated  to  his  informants  the  story  of  his  healing. 
Similarly,  the  formal  question  now  put  to  him  by  the  Jews  was  as 
much,  if  not  more,  a  preparatory  inquisition  than  the  outcome  of  a 
wish  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  healing.     And  so  we  notice 
in  his  answer  the  cautious  desire  not  to  say  anything  that  could 
incriminate  his  Benefactor.     He  tells  the  facts  truthfully,  plainly ; 
he  accentuates  by  what  means  he  had  *  recovered,'  *  not  received^ 
fflght ;  but  otherwise  gives  no  clue  by  which  either  to  discover  or 
to  incriminate  Jesus.**  ^  ^^'  ^ 

Presently  they  bring  him  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  take  notice  of 
his  healing,  but  to  fotmd  on  it  a  charge  against  Christ.  Such  must 
have  been  their  motive,  since  it  was  universally  known  that  the 
^^adcrs  of  the  people  had,  of  course  informally,  agreed  to  take  the 
■^^ctest  measures,  not  only  against  the  Christ,  but  against  any  one 
'^ho  professed  to  be  His  disciple.®  The  ground  on  which  the  present  « ver. » 
^l^aige  against  Jesus  would  rest  was  plain :  the  healing  involved  a 

*  This  ifl  the  proper  rendering.    The  organs  of  sight  existed,  bnt  oonld  not  be  used. 
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manifold  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.     The  first  of  these  was  that 
He  had  made  clay."     Neit,  it  would   be  a  quetttion  whether  any— 
remedy  might  be  applied.     Such  could  only  be  done  in  diseases  of 
the  internal  organs  (from  the  throat  downwards),  except  when  danger 
to  life  or  the  loss  of  an  organ  was  involved.''     It  was,  indeed,  declared 
lawful  to  apply,  for  example,  wine  to  the  outside  of  the  eyelid,  OB 
the  ground  that  this  might  be  treated  as  washing ;  but  it  was  ainfiil      I 
to  apply  it  to  the  inside  of  the  eye.     And  as  regards  saliva,  iU      I 
application  to  the  eye  is  expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  remedy." 

There  was,  therefore,  abimdant  legal  ground  for  a  criminal  charge. 
And,  although  on  the  Sabbath  the  Sanbedrin  would  not  hold  any 
formal  meeting,  nor,  even  had  there  been  such,  would  the  testimony 
of  one  man  have  sufficed,  yet  '  the  Pharisees '  set  the  inquiry  regu- 
larly on  foot.  First,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  those  who 
had  brought  the  man,  they  made  him  repeat  it.""  The  simplicity  of 
the  man's  language  left  no  room  for  evasion  or  subterfuge.  Rabbin- 
ism  was  on  its  great  trial.  The  wondrous  &ct  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  explained,  and  the  only  ground  for  resisting  the  legiti- 
mate inference  as  to  the  character  of  Him  Who  had  done  it,  waa  its 
inconsistence  with  their  traditional  law.  The  alternative  was: 
whether  their  traditional  law  of  Sabbath-observance,  or  else  He 
Who  had  done  such  miracles,  was  Divine  ?  Waa  Christ  not  of  God, 
because  He  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  their  way?  But,  then, 
could  an  open  transgressor  of  God's  Law  do  such  miracles  ?  In  this 
dilemma  they  turned  to  the  simple  man  before  them.  '  Seeing  that 
He  opened '  his  eyes,  what  did  he  say  of  Him  ?  what  was  the  im- 
pression left  on  his  mind,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  forjudging? 

There  is  something  very  peculiar,  and,  in  one  sense,  most  in- 
structive, as  to  the  genei-al  opinion  entertained  even  by  the  best- 
disposed  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  the  higher  truth,  in  this  reply, 
BO  simple,  solemn,  so  comprehensive  in  its  sequences,  and  yet  so 
utterly  inadequate  by  itself:  '  He  is  a  Prophet.'  One  possibility 
still  remained.  After  all,  the  man  might  not  have  been  really  blind ; 
and  they  might,  by  cross-examining  the  jiarents,  elicit  that  about  lus 
original  condition  which  would  explain  the  pretended  cure.  But  on 
this  most,  important  point,  the  parents,  with  all  their  fear  of  the 
anger  of  the  Pharisees,  remained  unshaken.  He  had  been  bom 
blind ;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  his  cure,  they  declined  to  oflFer  any 
opinion.  Thus,  as  so  often,  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  led  to  results  the  opposite  of  those  wished  for.     For,  to  | 


For,  to  Moriej 


CAST  OUT  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

«o  wretchedly  poor  as  to  allow  their  son  to  live  by  begging,'  the  con- 
«eqaeiices  of  being  '  un-Synagogued,'  or  put  outside  the  congrega- 
tion * — which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  confessed  Jcbub 
as  the  Messiah — would  haye  been  dreadful.  Talmudic  writings 
apeak  of  two,  or  rather,  we  should  eay,  three,  kinds  of  '  excommuni- 
'Catiouj'  of  which  the  two  first  were  chiefly  disciplinaiy,  while  the 
third  was  the  real '  castiug  out,' '  un-Synagoguing,' '  cutting  oGf  from 
theoongregation.'*  The  general  designation*  for*  excommunication' 
was  JSButmmatta,  although,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  the  term 
would  only  apply  to  the  severest  form  of  it.°  The  first  and  lightest 
d^piee  was  the  so-called  Nesiphah  or  Neaipkutha ;  properly, '  a  re- 
bok^'  an  inveighing.  Ordinarily,  its  duration  extended  over  seven 
clays ;  but,  if  pronounced  by  the  Nasi,  or  Head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  it 
lasted  for  thirty  days.  In  later  times,  however,  it  only  rested  for 
<ne  day  on  the  guilty  person.'  Perhaps  St.  Paul  referred  to  this  * 
*  rebake '  in  the  expression  which  he  used  about  an  offending  Elder.o  » 
He  certainly  adopted  the  practice  in  Palestine,^  when  he  would  not 
have  an  Elder  <  rebuked,'  although  he  went  far  beyond  it  when  he 
would  have  such  '  entreated.'  In  Palestine  it  was  ordered,  that  an 
offendiDg  Babbi  should  be  scourged  instead  of  being  excommunicated.'^  * 
Yet  another  direction  of  St.  Paul's  is  evidently  derived  from  these  J, 
airangements  of  the  Synagogue,  although  applied  in  a  &r  different 
spirit.  When  the  Apostle  wrote :  '  An  heretic  after  the  first  and  second 
admonition  reject ; '  there  must  have  been  in  his  mind  the  second 
degree  of  Jewish  excommunication,  the  so-called  J^Tiddw.  (from  the 
verb  to  thrust,  thrust  out,  cast  out).  This  lasted  for  thirty  days 
at  the  least,  although  among  the  Babylonians  only  for  seven  days.^  " 
At  the  end  of  that  term  there  was  '  a  second  admonition,'  which 
lasted  other  thirty  days.  If  still  imrepentant,  the  third,  or  real  ex- 
«cnimmnication,  was  pronounced,  which  was  called  the  Ckerem.,  or 
ban,  and  of  which  the  doration  was  indefinite.  Any  three  persons, 
or  even  one  duly  authorised,  could  pronounce  the  lowest  sentence. 

*  Both  BvxUrrf  and  Levy  have  mads 
tMa  abnndantlj  cleai,  bat  Jewish  aDthori- 
ties  are  not  mmting  nbich  Tegard  thli 
aa  the  worst  kind  of  ban. 

'  Lemi  derives  it  Irom  IDC.  to  deatroy, 
to  root  oat.  The  Babbimc  derivation* 
in  Moed  E.  17  a,  ore  oulf  aplaj  upon 
the  word. 

*  BDt  then  oertainlr  were  aotabte 
exoeptioDS  to  this  rale,  even  ia  Paleetine. 
Among  the  Babylonian  Jews  it  did  not 
obtain  at  alL 


o  the 


T  would  warrant  begging,  and  to 
"y  needletal;,  jt  to  timnlata 

J  ■ for    the    pnrpoee,    wonld, 

"■"iidly,  bring  the  reality  in  puniah- 
■Wnthegniltj. 

, .  ^•"FAftrjpui   Ttnvfai.      So  also  St. 
*»ia.«;  xvi.  2. 
'  b  te.  Hoed  K.  81  ^  line  80  bom 

'^=  Wfo  ^'  mn. 
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The  greater  excommunication  {Niddui) — which,  happily,  could  oiity~ 
be  pronounced  in  an  assembly  of  t«n — must  have  been  terrible,  bein^^ 
accompanied  by  curses,' '  and,  at  a  later  period,  sometimes  proclaimed. 
with  the  blast  of  the  horn.''  If  the  person  so  visited  occupied  an 
honotirable  position,  it  was  the  cnstom  to  intimate  his  sentence  in  b 
euphemistic  manner,  such  as :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  thy  conipaniooe 
are  separating  themselves  from  thee.'  He  who  was  so,  or  similarlj 
addressed,  would  only  too  well  understand  its  meaning.  Henceforth 
he  would  sit  on  the  ground,  and  bear  himself  like  one  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. He  would  allow  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  wild  and  shaggy; 
he  would  not  bathe,  nor  anoint  himself;  he  would  not  be  admitted 
into  any  assembly  of  ten  men,  neither  to  public  prayer,  nor  to  the 
Academy ;  though  he  might  either  teach,  or  be  taught  by,  single 
individuals.  Nay,  as  if  he  were  a  leper,  people  would  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  cubits  from  him.  If  he  died,  stones  were  cast  on  his 
coffin,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  honour  of  the  ordinary  funeral,  nor 
were  they  to  mourn  for  him.  Still  more  terrible  was  the  final  ex- 
communication, or  Cherem,  when  a  ban  of  indefinite  duration  was 
laid  on  a  man.  Henceforth  he  was  like  one  dead.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  study  with  others,  no  intercourse  was  to  be  held  with  him^ 
he  was  not  even  to  be  shown  the  road.  He  might,  indeed,  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life,  bnt  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  with  such  an 

We  can  understand,bow  everyone  would  dread  sncb  an  anathema. 
But  when  we  remember,  what  it  would  involve  to  persons  in  the  rank 
of  life,  and  so  miserably  poor  as  the  parents  of  that  blind  man,  we 
no  longer  wonder  at  their  evasion  of  the  question  put  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves,  on  what  ground  so  terrible  a 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  to  all  time  and  in  every  place — for  the 
ban  once  pronounced  appbed  everywhere — simply  for  the  confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  Rabbinists 
enumerate  twenty-four  grounds  for  escommunication,  of  which  more 
than  one  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  general, 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  or  any  of  their  decrees,  or  to 
lead  others  either  away  from  '  the  commandments,'  or  to  what  was 
regarded  as  profanation  of  the  Divine  Name,  was  sufficient  to  incur 
the  ban,  while  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  'if  a  teacher  was 
I    excommunicated,  all  his  disciples  were  excommunicated  with  him.'* 

'  Bvxtof/  here  reminds  iu  of  1  Cor,      nnaiiiemfltiaod  to  the  •ound  of  400  tnun- 
V.  G.  pets.     The  piuixiigs  does  m 

'  There  oar  Lord  is  uid  to  Iiave  beea      eiporgaled  editiona  of  the  T 


Dot  appear  in.  th»  J 
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THE  HEALED  MAN  BEFORE  THE   PHARISEES. 

As  nothing  conld  be  elicited  from  hie  parents,  the  man  who  bad 
been  blind  was  once  more  summoned  before  the  Pharisees.  It  was 
no  longer  to  inqaire  into  the  reality  of  his  alleged  blindness,  nor 
to  ask  about  the  cure,  but  simply  to  demand  of  him  recantation, 
tboo^  this  was  pat  in  the  most  specious  manner.  Thou  hast  been 
healed :  own  that  it  was  only  by  God's  Hand  miraculonsly  stretched 
forth,'  and  that  *  this  man '  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  that  the 
coincidence  may  have  been  allowed  to  try  the  faith  of  Israel.  It 
conld  not  have  been  Jesus  Who  had  done  it,  for  they  knew  Him  to 
be  *  a  sinner.'  Of  the  two  alternatives  they  had  chosen  the  absolute 
lightness  of  their  own  Sabbath-traditions  as  against  the  evidence  of 
Htfl  Miracles.  Virtually,  then,  this  was  the  condemnation  of  Christ 
and  the  apotheosis  of  traditionalism.  And  yet,  false  as  their  con- 
clusion was,  there  was  this  truth  in  their  premisses,  that  they  judged 
of  miiacles  by  the  moral  evidence  in  regard  to  Him,  WTio  was  repre- 
sented as  working  them. 

But  he  who  had  been  healed  of  his  blindness  was  not  to  be  so 
betrayed  into  a  dennnciation  of  his  great  Physician.    The  simpli- 
city and  earnestness  of  his  convictions  enabled  him  to  gain  even  a 
logical  victory.     It  was  his  turn  now  to  bring  back  the  question  to 
the  issoe  which  they  had  originally  raised ;  and  we  admire  it  all 
the  more,  as  we  remember  the  consequences  to  this  p<x>r  man  of 
thos  daring  the  Pharisees.     As  against  their  opinion  about  Jesus,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  which  neither  he  nor  others  could  have  direct 
knowledge,*  there  was  the  unquestionable  fact  of  his  healing,  of  which 
he  had  personal  knowledge.    The  renewed  inquiry  now  by  the  Phari- 
sees, as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  healed  him,  might  have  had 
for  its  object  to  betray  the  man  into  a  positive  confession,  or  to  elicit 
something  demoniacal  in  the  mode  of  the  cnre.    The  blind  man  had 
now  folly  the  advantage.  He  had  aheady  told  them ;  why  the  renewed 
inqniiy?     As  he  put  it  half  ironically:  Was  it  because  they  felt  the 
wnmgDess  of  their  own  position,  and  that  they  should  become  His 
disciples?    It  stnng  them  to  the  quick ;  they  lost  all  self-possession, 
sad  with  this  their  moral  defeat  became  complete.     *  Thou  art  the 
dittiple  of  that  man,  but  we  (according  to  the  favourite  phrase)  are 
the  disciples  of  Moses.'     Of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses  they  knew, 
•"it  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  they  knew  nothing.     The  unlettered 

'  Ibe  Gonimon  view  ( JTsyn-,   WatUni,  It  implies  '  that  the  cnre  vms  doe  directly 

"^totf}  ii,  that  the  expreEaloa,  'GiTe  to  God.' 

P^TtoOod  '  wu  meielj  a  fonnnla  ol  'In  the  original:  "If  He  la  a  fiauer,  I 

"**U  •djonliOD,   like  Jo«h.   vil.    19.  koownot    Oae  tMitjr  I  know,  that,  being 

»«nn  K>,  M  Canon  Wetteatt  remarks,  blind,  now  I  aee.' 
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man  had  now  the  full  advantage  in  the  controversy.  *  In  thiSi  in- 
deed,* there  was  *the  marvellous,'  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  should 
confess  themselves  ignorant  of  the  authority  of  One,  Who  had  power 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind — a  marvel  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  If  He  had  that  power,  whence  had  He  obtained  it,  and 
why?  It  could  only  have  been  from  God.  They  said,  He  was 'a 
sinner ' — ^and  yet  there  was  no  principle  more  frequently  repeated 
^^"••J;  by  the  Eabbis,*  than  that  answers  to  prayer  depended  on  a  man 
Y***'^28"a*  ^"^  *  devout'  and  doing  the  Will  of  God.  There  could  therefore 
be  only  one  inference :  If  Jesus  had  not  Divine  Authority,  He  oonid 
not  have  had  Divine  Power. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  in  its  unanswerablenett 
shows  us,  not  indeed  the  purpose,  but  the  evidential  force  of  Christ's 
Miracles.  In  one  sense  they  had  no  purpose,  or  rather  were  purpose  to 
themselves,  being  the  forthbursting  of  His  Power  and  the  manifestar 
tion  of  His  Being  and  Mission,  of  which  latter,  as  applied  to  things 
physical,  they  were  part.     But  the  truthful  reasoning  of  that  un- 
tutored man,  which  confounded  the  acuteness  of  the  sages,  shows  the 
effect  of  these  manifestations  on  all  whose  hearts  were  open  to  tlie 
truth.     The  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  answer,  and,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  in  analogous  cases,  could  only,  in  their  fury,  cast  him  out 
with  bitter  reproaches.     Would  he  teach  them — he,  whose  very  dis- 
ease showed  him  to  have  been  a  child  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  and 
who,  ever  since  his  birth,  had  been  among  ignorant,  Law-neglecting 
*  sinners'?     But  there  was  Another,  Who  watched  and  knew  him: 
He  Whom,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  dared  to  confess,  and  for  Whom 
he  was  content  to  suffer.     Let  him  now  have  the  reward  of  his  faith, 
even  its  completion ;  and  so  shall  it  become  manifest  to  all  time, 
how,  as  we  follow  and  cherish  the  better  light,  it  riseth  upon  us  in 
all  its  brightness,  and  that  faithfulness  in  little  bringeth  the  greater 
stewardship.   Tenderly  did  Jesus  seek  him  out,  wherever  it  may  have 
been ;  and,  as  He  found  him,  this  one  question  did  He  ask,  whether  the 
conviction  of  his  experience  was  not  growing  into  the  higher  £sdth  (sf 
the  yet  unseen :  *  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  '  *     He  had- 
had  personal  experience  of  Him — was  not  that  such  as  to  lead  up  to^ 
the  higher  faith  ?     And  is  it  not  always  so,  that  the  higher  &ifh  » 
based  on  the  conviction  of  personal  experience — that  we  believe  on- 

'  With  all  respect  for  such  anthority  evidence  for  the  two  readings  is 

as  that  of  Professors  Wetteott  and  Hort  balanced,  and  the  inUmal  evidence 

(*  The  N.  T.'  p.  212),   I  must  strongly  to  me  stronffly  in  favour  of  tb» 

repudiate   the   reading   *  Son  of  Man,'  <  Bon  of  GocL* 
instead  of  *  Son  of  €k)d.'  Admittedly,  the 
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Tim  as  the  Son  of  God,  because  we  have  experience  of  Him  as  the      chap. 
S-od-sent,  Who  has  Divine  Power,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the        ix 
»Iind-bom — and  Who  has  done  to  us  what  had  never  been  done  by  ^      ' 
ny  other  in  the  world  ?    Thus  is  &ith  always  the  child  of  ezpe- 
ienoe,  and  yet  its  f&ther  also ;  £edth  not  without  experience,  and  yet 
>eyond  experience ;  faith  not  superseded  by  experience,  but  made 
easonable  by  it. 

To  such  a  soul  it  needed  only  the  directing  Word  of  Christ.  ^  And 
NTio  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  Him  ? '  It  seems  as  if 
he  question  of  Jesus  had  kindled  in  him  the  conviction  of  what 
fBB  the  right  answer.  We  almost  see  how,  like  a  well  of  living 
rater,  the  words  sprang  gladsome  firom  his  inmost  heart,  and  how  he 
ooked  up  expectant  on  Jesus.  To  such  readiness  of  fiEdth  there  could 
>e  only  one  answer.  In  language  more  plain  than  He  had  ever 
lefore  used,  Jesus  answered,  and  with  immediate  confession  of  im- 
plicit £Euih  the  man  lowly  worshipped.'  And  so  it  was,  that  the  first 
:JxQe  he  saw  his  Deliverer,  it  was  to  worship  Him.  It  was  the  highest 
stage  yet  attained.  What  contrast  this  fiELith  and  worship  of  the 
poor,  unlettered  man,  once  blind,  now  in  every  sense  seeing,  to  the 
blindness  of  judgment  which  had  fsEillen  on  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  Israel !  The  cause  alike  of  the  one  and  the  other  was 
the  Person  of  the  Christ.  For  our  relationship  to  Him  determines 
Bight  or  blindness,  as  we  either  receive  the  evidence  of  what  He  is 
bom  what  He  indubitably  does,  or  reject  it,  because  we  hold  by  our 
pwn  false  conceptions  of  God  and  of  what  His  Will  to  us  is.  And  so 
U  Christ  also  for  *  judgment.' 

There  were  those  who  still  followed  Him — not  convinced  by,  nor 

4IS  yet  decided  against  Him — Pharisees,  who  well  understood  the 

-Application  of  His  Words.     Formally,  it  had  been  a  contest  between 

traditionaliBm  and  the  Work  of  Christ.   They  also  were  traditionalists 

— 'Were  they  also  blind  ?    But,  nay,  they  had  misunderstood  Him  by 

^Wng  out  the  moral  element,  thus   showing  themselves  blind 

^i^deed.    It  was  not  the  calamity  of  blindness  ;  but  it  was  a  blind- 

Bei8  in  which  they  were  guilty,  and  for  which  they  were  responsible, 

^Uch  indeed  was  the  result  of  their  deliberate  choice :  therefore 

^dr  ain — not  their  blindness  only — remained ! 

*  VMtff^o'ffy.     The   word    is  never  20 ;  and  twenty-three  times  in  the  Book 

^  by  St.  John  of  mere  respect  for  man,  of  Revelation,  bnt  always  in  the  sense  of 

^^waysimpUesBivine  worship.  In  the  worship. 
^<Wit  oocQZS  ch.  iv.  20-24 ;  iz.S8 ;  xii. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   '  GOOD   SHEPHERD  '   AND    HIS   '  ONE    FLOCK  '  —  LAST    DISCOUBSE    AT  TBI 

FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

(St.  John  X.  1-21.) 

BOOK      The  closing  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  those  Pharisees  who 
IV        followed  Him  breathe  the  sadness  of  expected  near  judgment,  rather 

"""^         than  the  hopefulness  of  expostulation.     And  the  Discourse  which  fol- 
lowed, ere  He  once  more  left  Jerusalem,  is  of  the  same  character.  It 
seems,  as  if  Jesus  could  not  part  from  the  City  in  holy  anger,  bat 
ever,  and  only,  with  tears.     All  the  topics  of  the  former  Discourses 
are  now  resumed  and  applied.     They  are  not  in  any  way  softened  or 
modified,  but  uttered  in  accents  of  loving  sadness  rather  than  of 
reproving  monition.     This  connection  with  the  past  proves,  that  the 
Discourse  was  spoken  immediately  after,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters.     At  the  same  time,  the 
tone  adopted  by  Christ  prepares  us  for  His  Persean  Ministry,  which 
may  be  described  as  that  of  the  last  and  fullest  outgoing  of  His  most 
intense  pity.     This,  in  contrast  to  what  was  exhibited  by  the  rulers 
of  Israel,  and  which  would  so  soon  bring  terrible  judgment  on  then^-' 
For,  if  such  things  were  done  in  *  the  green  tree '  of  Israel's  Messiah-^ 
King,  what  would  the  end  be  in  the  dry  wood  of  Israel's  commoiL^ 
wealth  and  institutions  ? 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Discourse  presently 
under  consideration,  that  Jesus  spake  it,  not,  indeed,  in  Parables  it^ 
the  strict  sense  (for  none  such  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel^ 
but  in  an  allegory  ^  in  the  Parabolic  form,  hiding  the  higher  truths 
from  those  who,  having  eyes,  had  not  seen,  but  revealing  them  XC- 
such  whose  eyes  had  been  opened.  If  the  scenes  of  the  last  fev^ 
days  had  made  anything  plain,  it  was  the  utter  unfitness  of  th^ 
teachers  of  Israel  for  their  professed  work  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God. 
The  Babbinists  also  called  their  spiritual  leaders  *  feeders,'  PariMMtr^ 

^  The  word  is  not  parable,  bnt  irapoi/Ja,      characteristics  of  the  Parables,  see  600*^ 
proverb  or  allegory.    On   the   essential      m.  ch.  xxiii. 
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(l*Dno) — &  t^fi™^  ^y  wliich  the  Targnm  renders  some  of  the  references 
to  *  the  Shepherds'  in  Ezek.  zxziv.  and  Zech.  xi.'     The  term  com- 
]HiBed  the  two  ideas  of '  leading '  and  '  feeding,'  which  are  separately 
insisted  on  in  the  Lord's  allegory.    As  we  think  of  it,  no  better 
illostration,  nor  more  apt,  could  be  found  for  those  to  whom  *  the 
Bock  of  Qod  '  was  entrusted.     It  needed  not  therefore  that  a  sheep- 
fold  ahoold   have   been   in  view,^  to  explain  the  form  (^  Christ's 
addres.     It  only  required   to  recall  the  Old  Testament  language 
about  the  shepherding  of  God,  and  that  of  evil  shepherds,  to  make 
the  applicatioD  to  what  had  so  lately  happened.     They  were,  surely, 
not  shepherds,  who  had  cast  out  the  healed  blind  man,  or  who  so 
jndged  of  the  Christ,  and  would  cast  out  all  His  disciples.     They 
W  entered  into  Grod's  Sheepfold,  but  not  by  the  door  by  which  the 
oner,  God,  had  brought  His  Sock  into  the  fold.     To  it  the  entrance 
Iiadbeen  His  free  love,  Hia  gracious  provision,  His  thoughts  of  par- 
doning, His  purpose  of  saving  mercy.    That  was  God's  Old  Tes- 
tament-door into  His  Sheepfold.     Not  by  that  door,  as  had  so  lately 
fo&y  appeared,  had  Israel's  rulers  come  in.     They  had  climbed  np  to 
thrir  place  in  the  fold  some  other  way — with  the  same  right,  or  by 
the  nme  wrong,  as  a  thief  or  a  robber.     They  had  wrongfully  taken 
what  did  not  belong  to  them — cunningly  and  undetected,  like  a  thief ; 
tiiey  had  allotted  it  to  themselves,  and  usurped  it  by  violence,  like  a 
^'Aibei.   What  more  accurate  description  could  be  given  of  the  means 
I?  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  attained  the  rule  over 
Wb  flock,  and  claimed  it  for  themselves  ?   And  what  wa^  true  of  them 
holdg  equally  so  of  all,  who,  like  them,  enter  by  '  some  other  way.' 

How  different  He,  Who  comes  in  and  leads  us  through  God's  door 
rf  covenant-mercy  and  Gospel-promise — the  door  by  which  God  had 
lnwght,  and  ever  brings,  His  flock  into  His  fold !  This  was  the  true 
Sliepherd.  The  allegory  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  closely  pressed ; 
hot,  u  we  remember  how  in  the  East  the  flocks  are  at  night  driven 
uito  a  large  fold,  and  charge  of  them  is  given  to  an  under-shepherd, 
■e  can  understand  how,  when  the  shepherd  comes  in  the  morning, 
'Ihe  doorkeeper ' '  or  '  guardian '  opens  to  him.  In  interpreting  the 
>Ueg(Hy,  stress  must  not  be  so  much  laid  here  on  any  single  phrase, 
1*  it  the  '  porter,'  the  '  door,'  or  the  '  opening,'  as  on  their  combina- 
tia.  If  the  shepherd  comes  to  the  door,  the  porter  hastens  to 
fen  it  to  him  &om  within,  that  he  may  obtain  access  to  the  flock ; 

,  '  th»  figure  at  a  ihepbard  U  fatnllUr  deacon  Wtatkiiu,  ad  loc. 

n  Btbbiiiic  m    in    Biblical    literatnre.  •  Thia  is  the  proper  rcadiog :  he  whi> 

Co«^  Bemidb.  B.  23 :  Talknt  i.  p.  68  a.  locked  tbe  door  from  withia  and  gnarded 

■  IbUla  (he  view  advocated  hj  Aich-  it. 
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and  when  a  trne  gpiritnal  Shepherd  comes  to  the  trae  spiritnal  door, 
it  is  opened  to  him  by  the  guardian  from  within,  that  is,  he  finds 
ready  and  immediate  access.  Equally  pictorial  is  the  progress  of  the 
allegory.  Having  thus  gained  access  to  His  flock,  it  has  not  been  to 
steal  or  rob,  but  the  Shepherd  knows  and  calls  each  by  his  name 
and  leads  them  out.  And  '  when  He  has  put  forth  all  His  own,'' 
— 'put  them  fmih' — the  word  ie  a  strong  one,  for  they  have  to 
go  each  singly,  and  perhaps  they  ai-e  not  willing  to  go  out  each 
by  himself,  or  even  to  leave  that  fold,  and  so  He  '  puts '  or  thnista 
them  forth,  and  He  does  so  to  'all  His  own.'  Then  the  Eagteru 
shepherd  places  himself  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  goes  before 
them,  guiding  them,  making  sure  of  their  following  simply  by  his 
voice,  which  they  know.  So  would  His  flock  follow  Clirist,  for  thej 
know  His  Voice,  and  in  vain  would  strangers  seek  to  lead  them 
away,  as  the  Pharisees  had  tried.  It  was  not  the  known  Voice  of 
their  own  Shepherd,  and  they  would  only  flee  from  it. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  they  who  heard  it  did  not  undei^ 
stand  the  allegory,  for  they  were  not  of  Hie  flock  and  knew  not  Hi* 
Voice.  But  His  own  knew  it  then,  and  would  know  it  for  ever. 
'  Therefore,'  both  for  the  sake  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He  con- 
tinned,  now  dividing  for  greater  clearness  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
His  allegory,  and  applying  each  separately  for  better  comfort.  These 
two  ideas  were :  entrance  by  the  door,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
good  Shepherd — thus  affording  a  twofold  test  by  which  to  reoogni* 
the  true,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  false. 

I.  The  door. — Clirist  was  the  Door.  The  entrance  into  God» 
fold  and  to  God's  flock  was  only  through  that,  of  which  Christ  *M 
the  reality.  And  it  had  ever  been  so.  All  the  Old  Testament  insti- 
tutions, prophecies,  and  promises,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  acceis 
into  God's  fold,  meant  Christ.  And  all  those  who  went  before  Him* 
pretending  to  be  the  door — whether  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  or  Nation- 
alists-— ^were  only  thieves  and  robbers :  that  was  not  the  door  into  tie 
Kingdom  of  God.  And  the  sheep,  God's  flock,  did  not  hear  them; 
for,  although  they  might  pretend  to  lead  the  flock,  the  voice  wis 
that  of  strangers.  The  transition  now  to  another  application  of 
the  allegorical  idea  of  the  '  door '  was  natural  and  almost  necessary, 
though  it  appears  somewhat  abrupt.  Even  in  this  it  is  peculiarly 
Jewish.  We  must  understand  this  transition  as  follows :  I  am  the 
Door  ;  those  who  professed  otherwise  to  gain  access  to  the  fold  have 
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cUmbed  in  some  other  way.    Bat  if  I  am  the  only,  I  am  also  truly     chap. 
the  Door.     And,  dropping  the  figure,  if  any  man  enters  by  Me,  he         x 
Bhall  be  saved,  securely  go  out  and  in  (where  the  language  is  not  to  ^^ 

be  closely  pressed),  in  the  sense  of  having  liberty  and  finding  pasture. 
II.  This  forms  also  the  trausitiou  to  the  second  leading  idea  of  the 
allegory :  the  True,  and  Good  Shepherd.  Here  we  mark  a  fourfold 
prc^ression  of  thought,  which  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  There  the  thought  expressed  in  one  line  or  one  couplet 
is  carried  forward  and  developed  in  the  next,  forming  what  are  called 
the  Psalms  of  Ascent  ('  of  Degrees  ').  And  in  the  Discourse  of  Christ 
also  the  final  thought  of  each  couplet  of  verses  is  carried  forward, 
at  rather  leads  upward  in  the  next.  Thus  we  have  here  a  Psalm  of 
Degrees  concerning  the  CK>od  Shepherd  and  His  Flock,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  New  Testament  version  of  Psalm  xxiii.  Its  analysis 
might  be  formulated  as  follows  ; — 

1.  Chriat  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  contrast  to  others  who  falsely 
daimed  to  be  the  shepherds.  Their  object  had  been  self,  and  they 
had  pursued  it  even  at  the  cost  of  the  sheep,  of  their  life  and  safety. 

Be  *  came ' '  for  them,  to  give,  not  to  take, '  that  they  may  have  life 

and  have  abundance.'  * 

'Zi/e,' — nay,  that  they  may  have  it,  /  *lay  down"  Mine:  so 
does  it  appear  that '  I  am  the  G-ood  *  Shepherd.' " 

2.  l%e  Good  Shepherd  Who  layeth  down  Sis  life  for  His  sheep  ! 
What  a  contrast  to  a  mere  hireling,  whose  are  not  the  sheep,  and 
ibo  fleeth  at  sight  of  the  wolf  (danger), '  and  the  wolf  seizeth  them, 
ud  Bcattereth  (viz.,  the  flock):  (he  fieeth)  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
ud  careth  not  for  the  sheep.'  The  simile  of  the  wolf  must  not  be 
^  closely  pressed,  bnt  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  point  the  contrast 
to  Him  '  Who  layeth  down  His  Life  for  His  sheep.'  * 

Traly  He  ia — is  seen  to  be — '  the  fair  Shepherder,' '  Whose  are  the 
iheep,  and  as  such, '  /  know  Mine,  and  Mine  know  Me,  even  as  the 
'itlier  knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  /  lay  down  My 
**/«  far  the  sheep' 

'  Hot  H  in  the  A.  Y., '  am  cone.'  view  depends  on  a  misanderataodiDg  of 

'  b  Cuion    Wttteatt  TemukB,  *  this  a  8eQt«Dce  qnoted  from  Bab.  Mez.  93  b. 

ptiUi  to  Kimethiiig  more  than  Ufe.'  As  the  cootezt  shows,  if  a.  abepherd  lenves 

'  lUi  is  the  proper  rendcriog.  his  Qock.  and   in  his  absence  the  wolf 

'  UleiaUy  '  U^.'    As  Canon  Weitartt,  comes,  the  shepherd  is  responsible,   but 

*Ui  hii  nroal  happiness,  expresses  it :  only  becanse  he  ongbt  not  to  have  left 

'>wtoilygoodinwardlj(l7aMt),bDtgood  the   flock,  and  his  presence  might  hare 

*■  imeiTed  (jnAJt).'  prevented  tho  actddent.  In  esse  of  attack 

'  Has  would  be  all  the  more  striking  bj  force  ntphieure  be  is  not  responsible 

^  Kcoiding  to  Babtrinic  law,  a  shep-  for  bis  flock. 

wi  WM  n»t  called  upon  to  expose  Ins  <  See  an  important  note  at  the  end  of 

^n  life  for  tbe  safety  of  his  flock,  nor  this  chapter. 

tfoiaiblc  in  sadb  a  caae.    The  opposite  '  See  Note  4, 
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3.  For  the  ekeep  that  are  Mine,  whom  /  know,  and  for  vfhorm^^/ 
lay  dovm  My  Life  I    Bat  those  sheep,  tfaey  are  not  only  *  of  t^^;^ 
fold,'  not  all  of  the  Jewish  *  fold,'  bat  also  scattered  sheep  of  t:^ 
Oentiles.     Thej  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  flock :  they  cuf 
His ;  and  they  hear  His  Voice ;  but  as  yet  they  are  outside  the  fcdd 
Them  also  the  Good  Shepherd  '  must  lead,'  and,  in  evidence  that  the^ 
are  His,  as  He  calls  them  and  goes  before  them,  they  shall  hear  Sh 
Voice,  and  so,  0  most  glorious  consummation,  '  they  shall  become 
one  flock  '  and  one  Shepherd.' 

And  thus  is  the  great  goal  of  the  Old  Testament  reached,  and  *U>e 
good  tidings  of  great  joy'  which  issue  irom  Israel  'are  unto  all 
people.'  The  Kingdom  of  David,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ii 
set  up  upon  earth,  and  opened  to  all  believers.  We  cannot  he^ 
noticing — though  it  almost  seems  to  detract  &om  it — how  diffirent 
^m  the  Jewish  ideas  of  it  is  this  Kingdom  with  its  Shepherd-King, 
Who  knows  and  Who  lays  down  His  Life  for  the  sheep,  and  Who 
leads  the  Gentiles  not  to  snbjection  nor  to  inferiority,  but  to  eqas% 
of  &itb  and  privileges,  taking  the  Jews  out  of  their  fold  and  leadilig 
up  the  Gentiles,  and  making  of  both  *  the  flock.'  Whence  did  Jesni 
of  Nazareth  obtain  these  thoughts  and  views,  towering  so  &r  aloft 
of  all  around? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  utterly  un-Gentile  also — if  if 
the  term  *  Gentile  *  we  mean  the  '  Gentile  Cbiuches,'  in  antagonissk 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  certain  school  of  critics  would  repre- 
sent them,  which  traces  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  to  this  sepuratioift' 
A  Gospel  written  in  that  spirit  would  never  have  spoken  on  this  wis^ 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  towards  Christ  and  iM* 
the  Church.     The  sublime  words  of  Jesus  are  only  compatible  witA> 
one  supposition :  that  He  was  indeed  the  Christ  of  Qod.     THay-f 
although  men  have  studied  or  cavilled  at  these  words  for  eightee'" 
and  a  half  centuries,  they  have  not  yet  reached  unto  this  ;  *  The^ 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.' 
c.        4.  In  the  final  Step  of  'Ascent"  the  leading  thoughts  of  tb.* 
whole  Discourse  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  last  and  highest 
thought.     The  Good  Shepherd  that  hri/age  together  ike  One  Flods  - 
Yes,  by  laying   down  His   Life,  but  also  by  taking  it  up  agsic^- 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd — nay,  tl»* 
life  is  laid  down  in  the  surrender  of  Gacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may  l^ 
taken  np  again,  and  much  more  fully,  in  the  Besorreotion-Fow^' 
And,  therefore,  His  Father  loveth  Him  as  the  Messiah-Shepherd 

'  Sot '  fold,'  as  in  the  A.  V. 
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Who  so  fnllj  does  the  work  committed  to  Him,  and  eo  entirely  em-- 
renders  Himaelf  to  it. 

Hia  Death,  His  Sestirrection — let  no  one  imagine  that  it  comes 
Grom  without !  It  is  His  own  act.  He  has  '  power '  In  regard  to  both, 
and  both  are  His  own,  voluntary,  Sovereign,  and  Divine  acts. 

And  this,  all  this,  in  order  to  be  the  Shepherd-Sariour— to  die, 
and  rise  for  His  Sheep,  and  thas  to  gather  them  aU,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  into  one  flock,  and  to  be  their  Shepherd.  This,  neither 
more  nor  less,  was  the  Mission  which  God  1^  given  Him ;  this, 
•  the  coTmna/tidTnent '  which  He  had  received  of  His  Father — that 
which,  God  had  griven  Him  to  do. 

It  was  a  noble  close  of  the  series  of  those  Discourses  in  the 
Temple,  which  had  it  for  their  object  to  show,  that  He  was  truly 
Bent  of  Ood. 

And,  in  a  measure,  they  attained  that  object.  To  some,  indeed,  it 
all  Beemed  unintelligible,  incoherent,  madness;  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  favourite  explanation  of  all  this  strange  drama — He  hath  a 
demon  1  But  others  there  were — let  us  hope,  many,  not  yet  His 
disciples — to  whose  hearts  these  words  went  straight.  And  how  conid 
they  resist  the  impression?  'These  utterances  are  not  of  a  demon- 
ised ' — and,  then,  it  came  back  to  them :  '  Can  a  demon  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  ? ' 

And  so,  once  again,  the  Light  of  His  Words  and  of  His  Person 
fell  upon  His  Works,  and,  as  ever,  revealed  their  character,  and  made 
them  clear. 

Note. — It  seems  right  here,  in  a  kind  of '  Postscript-Note,'  to  call  atteu- 
'■(Q  to  wh&t  coald  not  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  witliout  breaking  up 
'h  onity,  and  yet  seems  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  an  ordinary  foot- 
note. In  Yoma  66  6,  lines  18  to  24  from  top,  we  have  a  series  of  questions 
^drand  to  Rabbi  Elieser  ben  Kyrcanos,  designed — as  it  seems  to  me — to 
'^^  his  views  about  Jesus  and  his  relation  to  the  nev  doctrine.  Babbi 
^eser,  one  of  the  greatest  Rabbis,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gamaliel  II., 
^  son  of  that  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Paul  sat.  He  may,  therefore,  have 
^^^  acquainted  with  the  Apostle.  And  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that 
°e  ti^  interconrse  with  Jewish  Christians,  and  took  pleasure  in  their 
'**ching;  and,  farther,  that  he  was  accused  of  favonring  Christianity.  Under 
WC8B  cirenmstances,  the  serieti  of  covered,  enigmatic  queetions,  reported  as 
*^dt«eBed  to  him,  gains  a  new  interest.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  r^;ard 
'^•Hi  as  referring  to  the  Person  and  the  Words  of  Christ.  One  of  tbew 
^"^Vtatnu  ia  to  this  effect :  '  Is  it  [right,  proper,  duty]  for  the  Shepherd  to 
"^^Q  a  lamb  from  the  lion } '  To  this  the  Rabbi  gives  (as  always  in  this 
'^'oa  of  qnestious}  an  evasive  answer,  as  follows :  '  You  have  only  asked 
VoL.n,  O 
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me  about  the  lamb.'     Od  this  the  followiug  question  ia  next  pnt,  I  p 
by  way  of  forcmg  an  express  reply  :  '  Is  it  [right,  proper,  duty]  to  a 
'    f%epherd  &om  the  lion  1 '  and  to  this  the  Babbi  once  more  e 

'  You  havs  only  asked  me  about  the  Shepherd.'     Thus,  as  the  words    -^^ 
Christ  to  which  covert  reference  is  made  have  only  meaning  irtien  the  t^i^v>^ 
ideas  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd  are  combined,  the  Babbi,  by  dividiM:^^ 
them,  cleverly  evaded  giving  an  answer  to  his  questioners.     Bat  thcM  5jrx- 
ferencee  come  to  ub,  all  of  deepest  importance :  1.  I  regard  the  qnestio^i^ 
above  quoted  as  containing  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  Sc. 
John  X.  11.     Indeed,  the  whole  string  of  questions,  of  which  the  abor^ 
form  part,  refers  to  Christ  and  TTiii  Words.     2.  It  casts  a  peculiar  ligbty 
not  only  upon  the  personal  history  of  this  great  Babbi,  the  brother-in-lsW 
of  the  Patriarch  Qftmaliel  II.,  bat  a  side-light  also  on  the  history  of 
Nicodemas.     Of  coarse,  such  evasive  answers  are  utterly  uaworthy  of » 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  boldness  of  oonfencn. 
which  characterised  them.     But  the  question  arises — now  often  seriom^ 
discussed  by  Jewish  writers  :  how  iar  many  Babbis  and  laymen  msy  h&Tt 
gone  in  their  belief  of  Christ,  and  yet — at  least  in  too  many  insbuuM— 
fallen  short  of  discipleship  ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  relation  between  the  Mrtf 
Church  and  the  Jews,  on  which  not  a  few  things  of  deep  interest  have  to 
be  said,  though  it  maj*  not  be  on  the  present  occasion.    3.  Critically  also,  ikt 
quotation  is  of  the  deepest  importance.    For,  does  it  not/umish  a  re/erenem 
— and  that  on  the  lips  of  Jews — to  tJw  Fourth  Gospti,  and  that  from  A^ 
close  of  thi  Jirtt  century  1     There  is  here  something  which  the  opponents  s^^ 
its  genuineness  and  authenticity  will  have  to  meet  and  answer. 


THE  SIX  UONTHS'  MUOSTRT  IN  PERMA. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

tOK  nSBT  PS&XiX  DIBCOUBBEB — TO  THE  PHAKISKES  GOKCERNINa  THE  TWO 
KIKODOMS — THEIR  CONTEST — ^WHAT  QUALIFIES  A  DISCIPLE  FOR  THE  KIKO- 
XOM  or  GOD,  ASD  HOW  ISRAEL  WAS  BECOMINO  SUBraCT  TO  THAT  OF  EVIL. 

(St.  Matt.  zii.  22-45 ;  St.  Luke  li.  14-36.) 

Ii^     iras  well  that  Jeeus  should,  for  the  present,  have  parted  from      cbap. 
J&XTjsalem  with   words   like   these.     They  would  cling  about  His        xi 
headers  lite  the  odour  of  incense  that  had  ascended.     Even  '  the   '       ' 
setUBm '  that  had  come  among  them  *  concerning  His  Person  made  ■  at.  John 
>t    fjoenble  not  only  to  continue  His  Teaching,  but  to  return  to  the 
City  once  more  ere  His  final  entrance.     His  Fersau  Ministry,  which 
ex**nded  from  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  week  preceding 
tt»e  last  Passover,  was,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  half  by  the  brief  risit  of 
Jesus  to  Jemsalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication."    Thus,  each  part  '■si.  John 
of    the  Persean  Ministry  would  last  about  three  months ;  the  first, 
from  about  the  end  of  September  to  the  month  of  December ;  ■=  the  '  ^  .\.a. 
**oond,  from  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  April.''     Of  these  six  "  as  >■"■ 
■months  we  have  (with  the  solitary  exception  of  St.  Matthew  xji.  22— 
*S^,'  no  other  account  than  that  furnished  by  St.  Luke,*  *  although,  as  '  st.  Lakg 
"^tially,  the  Jerusalem  and  Judeean  incidents  of  it  are  described  by  '""-"i 
"*"  John.'    After  that  we  have  the  account  of  His  journey  to  the  last  ''■■ 
"^Bover,  recorded,  with  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  three  Synoptic  »j 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  i/nd- 
'^^nt.  It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Discourses  and  Parables,  with 
°^t  few  narrative  portions  interspersed.  And  this,  not  only  because 
^e  geason  of  the  year  must  have  made  itinerancy  difficult,  and  thus 
^ve  hindered  the  introduction  to  new  scenes  and  of  new  persons,  but 
***iefly  frt)m  the  character  of  His  Ministry  in  Perssa.  We  remember 
*^t,  similarly,  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry  had  been 

'  The  reMOTu  for  his  iDsertion  of  this  *  On  the  cbaract«ristic8  of  this  BectioD, 

^^  mist  Im  sought  in  tlie  character  of  Canon   Coot  has  some  veiy  iDterestuig 

<?**  Diacoane  and  in  the  context  in  St.  remarliB  in  the  Speoket's  Commentary, 

*«tUiew'»  QMpeL  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p,  378. 
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BOOK      cliiefly  marked  by  Discourses  and  Parables.     Besides,  after  what  bs 
IV        passed,  and  must  now  have  been  so  well  known,  illustrative  De^s= 
■  ""    could  scarcely  have  been  bo  requisite  in  Penea.     In  feet,  His  Pptjp— ^ 
was,  substantially,  a  resumption  of  His  early  Galilean  Ministry,  otzalj 
modified  and  influenced  by  the  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  peo^sij^ 
concerning  Christ,  and  the  greatly  developed  enmity  of  their  leaden 
This  accounts   for   the   recurrence,  although   in   fiiller,  or  else  ui 
modified,  form,  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  thw 
History.     Thus,  to  begin  with,  we  can  understaud  how  He  would,  at 
this  initial  stage  of  His  Perseau,  as  in  that  of  His  Galilean  Ministay, 
repeat,  when  asked  for  instruction  concerning  prayer,  those  sacitd 
words  ever  since  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  variations  are  to 
slight  as  to  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  individuality  of  the  reporter.' 
They  afford,  however,  the  occasion  for  remarking  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal differences.     In  St.  Luke  the  prayer  is  for  the  forgiveness  of 
'  sins,'  while  St.  Matthew  uses  the  Hebraic  term  *  debts,*  which  bu 
passed  even  into  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  denoting  our  guilt  as  indebted* 
ness  (ij'nnin  ■noz'  ^d  pino)-     Again,  the  '  day  by  day '  of  St.  Lnke, 
which  further  explains  the  petition  for  '  daily  bread,'  common  both  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  Bab- 
binic  teaching,  that  the  Manna  fell  only  for  each  day,  in  order  that 
thought  of  their  daily  dependence  might  call  forth  constant  feitb 

•  YoiiaTfln,  in  our  ' Father  Which  is  in  heaven.'"  Another  Rabbinic  saying 
ttomuv^  places'*  our  nourishment  on  the  same  level  with  our  redemption, as 
» ^coniiog  regards  the  thanks  due  to  God  and  the  fact  that  both  are  day  by 
™.vi.  3i.     day."     Yet  a  third  Rabbinic  saying  *  notes  the  peculiar  manner  in 

■  ikr.  E.  JO,  which  both  nourishment  and  redemption  are  always  mentioned  ii* 
p.'3»6,ii£t  Scripture  (by  reduplicated  expressions),  and  how,  while  redemptio** 
'  ^  B  n    ^"'^  place  by  an  Angel,*  nourishment  is  attributed  directly  to  Go4- 

•  GciLidriii.  But  to  return.  From  the  introductory  expression ;  'When  (o' 
'p«.ciiT  i«  ^'lien^ver)  ye  pray,  say' — we  venture  to  infer,  that  this  prayer  w^^ 

intended,  not  only  as  the  model,  but  as  furnishing  the  words  forti** 
future  use  of  the  Church.  Yet  another  suggestion  may  be  mad^^ 
The  request,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  di  ^ 

■  st-Lnks     ciples,'*  seems  to  indicate  what  was  'the  certain  place,' which,  no"* 

consecrated  by  our  Lord's  prayer,  became  the  school  for  ours.    ^- 

■  The  conclnding  Doxology  shoolfl  be  Speaker's  Commenlaiy  ad  loc.)  befi)^* 

omitted  fiom  S).  Mattheic's  report  of  the  adopting  the  proposed  klteratiotu. 

prayer.    Ae  regards  the  different  readings  '  The  same  page  of  the  Tslmrid  oot^ 

which  have  been  adopted  into  the  Revised  tains,    however,   Home  abrordlv   prota^' 

Termon,  the  reader  is  advised  to  consnlt  legends  abont  the  manna. 
Canon    Cnek'i   judicions   notes   (in   the 
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BOOK      t^t.  Matthew  and  St.  Liike,  we  mark  that,  as  always,  the  Words  cf 
*^'     .   the  Lord  are  more  fully  reported  by  the  former,  while  the  latter 
I^J™"'-    supplies  some  vivid  pictorial  touches,*     The  following  are  the  lead- 
ijifcsii.        ing  featurea  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  Pharisaic  charge :    P'irst,  It  mu 
"SI, Mutt,     utterly  um'eaaonable,"  and  inconsistent  with  their  o^vn  premisses,' 
*TT^°T-3o     showing  that  their  asicription  of  Satanic  agency  to  what  Chrigt  did 
was  only  prompted  by  hostility  to  His  Person.     This  mode  of  turn- 
ing the  argument  against  the  arguer  was  peculiarly  Hebraic,  and  it 
does  not  imply  any  statement  on  the  part  of  Christ,  whether  or  ni* 
the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  really  cast  out  demons.     Mentally,  vts 
must  supply — according  to  your  own  professions,  yonr  disciples  casb 
out  demons.     If  so,  by  whom  are  they  doing  it? 

But,  secondly,  beneath  this  logical  argumentation  lies  deep  an^* 
spiritual  instruction,  closely  connected  with  the  late  teaching  durin^g 
the  festive  days  in  Jerusalem.     It  is  directed  against  the  flims^^. 
superstitious,  and  unspiritual  views  entertained  by  Israel,  alike  c::^ 
the  Kingdom  of  evil  and  of  that  of  God.     P'or,  if  we  ignore  tt^e 
moral  aspect  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom,  all  degenerates  into  the  afc::> 
surdities  and  superstitions  of  the  Jewish  view  concerning  demons  Bcr«d 
Satan,  which  have  been  fully  described  in  another  place.'     On  tft=ie 
other  hand,  introduce  the  idea  of  moral  evil,  of  the  concentration    *f 
ita  power  in  a  kingdom  of  which  Satan  is  the  representative  axad 
ruler,  and  of  our  own  inherent  sinfulness,  which  makes  us  his  ga^b- 
jects — and  all  becomes  clear.     Then,  truly,  can  Satan  not  caat  o«( 
Satan — else  how  could  his  kingdom  stand ;  then,  also,  is  the  cafitu^ 
out  of  Satan  only  by  'God's  Spirit,'  or  'Finger:'  and  this  is  tie 
Kingdom  of  God,     Nay,  by  their  own  admission,  the  casting  out  rf 
'TiUkiUDD    Satan  was  part  of  the  work  of  Messiah.*"     Then'had  the  Kingdont 
of  God,  indeed,  come  to  them — for  in  this  was  the  Ivingdom  of  Godj 
and  He  waa  the  God-sent  Messiah,  come  not  for  the  glory  of  Isisd^ 
nor  for  anything  outward  or  intellectual,  but  to  engage  in  mortal  con- 
flict with  moral  eril,  and  with  Satan  as  its  rejiresentative.     In  tiat 
contest  Christ,  as  the  Stronger,  bindetli  '  the  strong  one,'  spoils  his 
house  (divideth  his  spoil),  and  takes  from  him  the  arraour  in  which 
his  strength  lay  (*  he  trusted')  by  taking  away  the  power  of  sin. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Messiah — and,  therefore,  no  one  can  be 
indifferent  towards  Him,  because  all,  being  by  nature  in  a  certain 
relation  towards  Satan,  must,  since  the  Messiah  had  commenced  His 

■  See  the  Appenilix  on  Angelology  and  ■  See  Book  11.  ch.  v.,  and  the  Appendit 
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Work,  occupy  a  definite  relationship  towards  the  Christ  Who  combats     chap. 
Satan.*  xi 

It  follows,  that  the  work  of  the  Christ  is  a  moral  contest  waged 
through  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  which,  from  their  position,  all  must 
take  a  part.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  not  only  try  to 
be  passively,  but  even  be  actively  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  this  not 
by  merely  speaking  against  the  Christ,  which  might  be  the  outcome 
of  ignorance  or  unbelief,  but  by  representing  that  as  Satanic  which 
was  the  object  of  His  Coming.     Such  perversion  of  all  that  is  highest 
and  holiest,  such  opposition  to,  and  denunciation  of,  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  if  He  were  the  manifestation  of  Satan,  represents  sin  in  its  abso- 
lute con>pleteness,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon,  since  the 
state  of  mind  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  admits  not  the  possibility 
of  repentance,  because  its  essence  lies  in  this,  to  call  that  Satanic 
which  is  the  very  object  of  repentance.     It  were  unduly  to  press  the 
Words  of  Christ,  to  draw  from  them  such  inferences  as,  whether  sins 
unforgiYen   in  this  world  might  or  might  not  be  forgiven  in  the 
nexty  since,  manifestly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Christ  to  teach 
on  tliis  subject.     On  the  other  hand.  His  Words  seem  to  imply  that, 
at  least  as  regards  this  sin,  there  is  no  room  for  forgiveness  in 
the  other  world.     For,  the  expression  is  not  Hhe  age  to  come' 
(ma^  1%ny), but, Hhe  world  to  come'  (mn  D^iy>  or,  ^n«n  KD^y),  which, 
as  we  know,  does  not  strictly  refer  to  Messianic  times,  but  to  the  future 
and  eternal,  as  distinguished  both  from  this  world  (ntn  uh)v\  ^^^  from 
*the  days  of  the  Messiah '  (n^B^n  nioO**  tt^^^^ 

3.  But  this  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  which  was  the  opposite  ▼oi.  i.  p.  287 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  was,  as  Christ  had  so  lately  ex- 
plained in  Jerusalem,  only  to  be  attained  by  spiritual  kinship  with  it.^  xif^J^s?* 
The  tree  must  be  made  good,  if  the  fruit  were  to  be  good ;  tree  and 
froit  would  correspond  to  each  other.     How,  then,  could  these  Phari- 
sees <  speak  good  things,'  since  the  state  of  the  heart  determined 
speech  and  action  ?     Hence,  a  man  would  have  to  give  an  account 
^ven  of  every  idle  word,  since,  however  trifling  it  might  appear  to 
^hers  or  to  oneself,  it  was  really  the  outcome  of  '  the  heart,'  and 
f*^^^ed  the  inner  state.     And  thus,  in  reality,  would  a  man's  future 
^  judgment  be  determined  by  his  words ;  a  conclusion  the  more 
^*exiin,  when  we  remember  its  bearing  on  what  His  disciples  on  the 

^j.  Tbe  reason  of  the  difference  between     ship  is  to  the  discHjples,  here  to  the  Person 
^ll^  and  the  somewhat  similar  passage,     of  the  Christ. 
-  ^nke  iz.  60,  is,  that  there  the  relation- 


n 
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one  side,  and  the  FhariseeH  on  the  other,  said  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  Both  logically  and  morally  the  Worda  of  Christ  were  nn- 
answerahle ;  and  the  Pharisees  fell  back  on  the  old  device  of  chal- 
leuging  proof  of  His  Divine  Mission  by  some  visible  sign.'  Bat  thii 
was  to  avoid  the  appeal  tt>  the  moral  element  which  the  Lord  had 
made  ;  it  was  un  attempt  to  shift  the  argument  from  the  moral  to 
the  physical.  It  was  the  moral  that  was  at  fault,  or  rather,  wanting 
ill  them ;  and  no  amount  of  physical  evidence  or  demonstration  could 
have  supplied  that.  All  the  signs  from  heaven  woidd  not  have  nqh- 
plied  the  deep  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  for  a  mighty  Bpiritnal 
deliverance,''  which  alone  would  lead  to  the  reception  of  the  Saviaiir 
Christ,  Hence,  as  under  previous  similar  circumstances ,°  He  would 
offer  them  only  one  sign,  that  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  But  whereu 
on  the  former  occasion  Christ  chiefly  referred  to  Jonas'  preackvig 

( of  repentance),  on  this  He  rather  pointed  to  the  allegorical  kUtorf 
of  Jonae  as  the  Divine  attestation  of  his  Mission.  As  he  appeared 
in  "Nineveh,  he  was  himself  'a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites  ;'•*  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  and 
that  thence  he  had,  so  to  speak,  been  sent  forth  alive  to  preach  in 
Nineveh,  was  evidence  to  them  that  he  had  been  sent  of  God.  And 
so  would  it  be  again.  After  three  days  and  three  nights  'in  the 
heart  of  the  earth ' — which  is  a  Hebraism  for  '  in  the  earth '' — ^wouU 
His  ResurrectioD  Divinely  attest  to  this  generation  His  MiraioS- 
The  Ninevites  did  not  (piesti<)n,  but  received  this  attestation  w 
Jonas ;  nay,  an  authentic  report  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  had  beeo 
anfficient  to  bring  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  so  far ;  in  the  one  case  it 
was,  because  they  felt  their  sin ;  in  the  other,  because  she  felt  her  juti 
of  the  better  wisdom  and  longed  after  it.  But  these  were  the  two 
elements  wanting  in  the  men  of  this  generation;  and  so  both  Nineveh 
iiud  the  Queen  of  Sheba  would  stimd  up,  not  only  as  mute  witnesBes 
against,  but  to  condemn,  them.  For,  the  great  Eeality  of  which  the 
preaching  of  Jonas  had  been  only  the  type,  and  for  which  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  had  been  only  the  preparation,  had  been  presented  to 
them  in  Christ.' 

5.  And  so,  having  put   aside  this  cavil,  Jesus  returned  to  His 
former  teaching '  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  power 


'  Tliis  U  simpl;  a  Uebiaism  of  whicli, 
»3  Bimilor  instanccB,  may  be  qnoted, 
Eiod.  XV.  8  C'lbe  lieart  of  the  sea'); 
Ueut.  iv.  11  {'the  heart  of  henven'); 
a  Bsm.   sviii.    U    ('the   heart    of   the 


terebinth  ').  Hence  I  cannot  agree  iritli 
Dean  Plumptre,  that  the  expression 
'  heart  of  the  earth  '  bears  any  lefeKuoa 
to  Hades. 
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of  eril;  only  now  with  application,  not,  as  before,  to  the  individual,     chap. 
bat,  as  prompted  by  a  view  of  the  imbelieving  resistance  of  Israel,  to        Xl 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  as  a  whole.     Here,  alao,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that,  as  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  were  allegorical  and 
illustrative,  they  most  not  be  too  cloBcIy  pressed.     As  compared  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  Israel  was  like  a  bouse  &om  which 
the  demon  of  idolatry  had  gone  out  with  all  his  attendants — really 
the  *  Beel-Szibbul '  whom  they  dreaded.    And  then  the  boose  had 
been  swept  of  all  the  foulness  and  nncleanness  of  idolatry,  and  ga^ 
aished  with  aU  manner  of  Pharisaic  adornments.     But  all  this  while 
the  house  was  really  left  empty,  God  was  not  there ;  the  Stronger 
One,  Who  alone  could  have  resisted  the  Strong  One,  held  not  rule 
in  it.     And  so  the  demon  returned  to  it  again,  to  find  the  house 
*hence  he  had  come  out  empty,  swept  and  garnished  indeed — but 
also  empty  aad  defenceless.     The  folly  of  Israel  lay  in  this,  that  they 
thought  of  only  one  demon — him  of  idolatry — Beel-Szibbul,  with  all 
bia  foohiess.     That  was  all  very  repulsive,  and  they  had  carefully 
removed  it.     But  they  knew  that  demons  were  only  manifestations 
of  demoniac  power,  and  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  evil.     So  this 
bouse,  swept  of  the  foulness  of  heathenism  and  adorned  with  all  the 
self-rigbteousDess  of  Pharisaism,  but  empty  of  God,  would  only  be- 
come a  better,  more  suitable,  and  more  secure  habitation  of  Satan ; 
because,  from  its  cleanness  and  beauty,  his  presence  and  rule  there 
as  an  evil  spirit  would  never  be  suspected.     So,  to  continue  the 
iUnitiative  language  of  Christ,  he  came  back  '  with  seven  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  himself — pride,  self-righteousness,  unbelief,  and 
the  like,  the  number  seven  being  general — and  thus  the  last  state — 
Intel  without  the  foulness  of  gross  idolatry  and  garnished  with  all 
the  adornments  of  Pharisaic  devotion  to  Uie  study  and  practice  of 
the  Iaw — was  really  worse  than  had  been  the  first  with  all  its  open 
'Bpolnveness. 

6.  Once  more  was  the  Disconrse  interrupted,  this  time  by  a  tmly 
Jensh  incident.     A  woman  in  the  crowd  burst  into  exclamations 
aboat  the  blessedness  of  the  Mother  who  had  borne  and  nurtured 
*wh  a  Son.*     The  phraseology  seems  to  have  been  not  imcommon,  ■«,  tab 
anoe  it  is  equally  applied  by  the  fiabbis  to  Moses,""  and  even  to  a  Kj,,„ni_B 
great  Rabbi.'     More  striking,  perhaps,  is  another  Kabbinic  ^mssage,  ** 
in  which  Israel  is  described  as  breaking  forth  into  these  words  on 
beholding  the  Messiah:  'Blessed   the  hour  in  which  Messiah  was 
created;  blessed  the  womb  whence  He  issued;  blessed  the  gene- 
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ration  that  sees  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is  wortliy  to   behoU 
Him.'" 

And  yet  such  praise  must  have  beeo  iieculiarly  unwelcome  to 
Christ,  as  being  the  exaltation  of  only  His  Human  Personal  excd- 
ience,  intellectual  or  moral.  It  quite  looked  away  from  that  which 
He  would  present :  His  Work  and  Mission  as  the  Saviour,  Hence 
it  was,  although  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  great  a  misunder- 
standiug  as  the  Personal  depreciation  of  the  Pharisees.  Or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  this  praise  of  the  Christ  through  His  Virgia- 
Mother  was  as  unacceptable  and  unsuitable  as  the  depreciation  of  the 
Christ,  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  underlay  the  loving  cure 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  when  she  would  have  arrested  Him  in  Hit 
Work,*  and  which  St.  Matthew  relates  in  this  connection.''  Accorf- 
ingly,  the  answer  in  both  cases  ia  substantially  the  same :  to  poat 
away  from  His  merely  Human  Personality  to  His  Work  and  Misaoi^ 
—in  the  one  case :  '  Whosoever  shall  do  the  Will  of  My  Father  WhiA 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother;'  i» 
the  other :  '  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God 
and  keep  it.' ' 

7.  And  now  the  Discourse  draws  to  a  close  '^  by  a  fresh  applica- 
tion of  what,  in  some  other  form  or  connection,  Christ  had  taught  «l 
■  the  outset  of  His  public  Ministry  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount-'* 
Rightly  to  understand  its  present  connection,  we  must  pass  over  tie 
various  interruptions  of  Christ's  Discourse,  and  join  this  as  the  con- 
clusion to  the  previous  part,  which  contained  the  main  subject.    This 
was,  that  spiritual  knowledge  presupposed  spiritual  kinship.*     Here, 
as  becomes  the  close  of  a  Discourse,  the  same  truth  is  practically 
applied  in  a  more  popular  and  plain,  one  might  almost  say  realistic, 
manner.     As  here  put,  it  is,  that  spiritual  receptiveneas  is  everth* 
condition  of  spiritual  reception.     VTiat  was  the  object,  of  lighting  • 
lamp?     Surely,  that  it  may  give  light.     But  if  so,  no  one  wonl^ 
put  it  into  a  vault,  nor  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  stand.     Shonl*^ 
we  then  expect   that   God   would   light    the  spiritual   lamp,  if  *-      ] 
be  put  in  a  dark  vault  ?     Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  it  from  ti»-^  | 
eye,  which,  as  regards  the  body,  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  lam  ^^^ 
in  a  house.     Does  it  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  eye  whether 
not  we   have  the  sensation,  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  the  light 


I  For  the  full  quotatii 
oh.  r.,  and  the  Appendix  to  it. 

'  See  Book  UI.  ch.  iiii. 

•  In   view    of    such     teaching,    it   ■ 
Indeed  diMcult  to  [uideTBtwid  the  cvlti 


Book  n.      of  tbe  Virgin — and 
tribnte  to  theeiclnsi 
which  is  so  characteristic  of 
'  See  above,  page  ISU 


THE  LAMP  IN  A  VAULT. 

Let  US,  therefore,  take  care,  lest,  by  placing,  as  it  were,  the  lamp 
in  a  vault,  the  hght  in  ub  be  really  only  darkness.'  '  On  the  other 
band,  if  by  means  of  a  good  eye  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the 
whole  ^tem — if  it  is  not  turned  into  darkness,  like  a  lamp  that  is 
pot  into  a  vault  or  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  being  set  up  to  spread 
light  through  the  house — then  shall  we  be  wholly  full  of  light.  And 
this,  finally,  explains  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Christ:  how,  in 
the  words  of  an  Apostle,  the  same  Gospel  would  be  both  a  savour  of 
life  nnto  life,  and  of  death  auto  death. 

It  was  a  blessed  lesson  with  which  to  close  His  Biscourae,  and 
one  fall  of  light,  if  only  they  had  not  put  it  into  the  vault  of  their 
darkened  hearts.  Yet  presently  would  it  shine  forth  again,  and  give 
light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  receive  it ;  for,  according 
to  tie  Divine  rule  and  spiritual  order,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  Irom  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
be  hath. 

'  In  KBte  measure  like  the  demon  who  returned  to  find  bU  honae  emptf,  swept 
Ukdguniibed. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  MOBKING-IIEAL    IN    THE    THABISEE's    HOUSE — MEALS  AND  FEASTS  AKCM 
THB  JEWa — CHBIST's   LAST   PEE«AK  WABKINQ  TO    PHARISAIBK. 

(St.  Luke  id.  37-6*.) 

Bitter  as  was  tlie  enmity  of  the  Pharisaic  party  against  Jesnifit 
had  not  yet  so  far  spread,  nor  become  so  avowed,  as  in  eveiy  plw 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy.      It  is  thus  tiat  w 
explain  the  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  to  the  morning  meal,  which  fin" 
Dished  the  occasion  for  the  second  recorded  Perfean  Discourse  d 
Christ.     Alike  in  substance  and  tone,  it  is  a  continuation  of  Hii 
former  address  to  the  Pharisees.     And  it  is  probably  here  inserted 
in  order  to  mark  the  further  development  of  Christ's  anti-PharissH 
teaching.     It  is  the  last  address  to  the  Pharisees,  recorded  in  tit 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.'     A  similar  last  appeal  is  recorded  ia  a  mnci 
later  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  only  that  St.  Luke  report* 
that  spoken  in  PcTsea,  St.  Matthew  that  made  in  Jerusalem.  This  msj 
also  partly  account  for  the  similarity  of  language  In  the  two  Dieconiwb 
Not  only  were  the  circumstances  parallel,  but  the  language  held  tt 
the  end  •"  may  naturally  have  recurred  to  the  writer,  when  reporting 
the  last  controversial  Discourse  in  Percea.     Thus  it  may  well  ha76 
been,  that  Christ  said  substantially  the  same  things  on  both  occasionBi 
and  yet  that,  in  the  report  of  them,  some  of  the  later  modes  of  e*" 
pression  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  earlier  occasion.     Jioi 
because  the  later  both  represents  and  presents  the  fullest  anti-PhaTt" 
saie  Discourse  of  the  Sariour,  it  will   be   better   to  postpone  oilf 
analysis  till  we  reach  that  period  of  His  Life.' 

Some  distinctive  points,  however,  must  here  be  noted.  The  i** 
marks  already  made  wbl  explain,  how  some  time  may  have  elapsea 
between  this  and  the  former  Discourse,  and  that  the  expresaioi'* 
'  .'Vnd  as  He  spake '  must  not  be  pressed  as  a  mark  of  time  (referrio^ 

I  Even  St.  LuJte   zi.  *fi-47  U  not  an  '  See  the    remarks  on   St.  tnka  ri- 

eincption.    Christ,   iadeed,  often  after-  39-62  in  oar  analfais  of  St.  Matt  niU' 

wnids  answered  their  questions,  bat  this  in  chap,  iv,  of  Book.  T. 
is  His  last  formal  aildresa  to  tbe  Pharisees. 


THE  MOKNING-MEAI,  WITH  THE  PHARISEE. 

■JO  the  immediately  preceding  Disconrse),  bat  rather  be  regarded  as 
indicatiiig  the  drcomstauces  onder  vhtch  a  Pharisee  had  bidden  TTiin 
to  the  meal.'  Indeed,  ve  can  scarcely  imagine  that,  immediately  after 
mcb  a  charge  of  the  Pharisees  as  that  Jesus  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Beelzebul,  and  soch  a  reply  on  the  part  of  Jesns,  a  Pharisee 
vonld  have  invited  Him  to  a  friendly  meal,  or  that '  Lawyers,'  or,  to 
use  a  modem  term, '  Canonists,'  would  have  been  present  at  it.  How 
different  their  feeUngs  were  after  they  had  heard  Hib  denunciations, 
appears  &om  the  bitterness  with  which  they  afterwards  sought  to 
provoke  Him  into  saying  what  might  serve  as  ground  for  a  criminal 
charge.*  And  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that,  as  commentators  * 
suggest,  the  invitation  of  the  Pharisee  had  been  hypocritically  given, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  np  an  accusation  against  Christ.  More 
than  this,  it  seems  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  unexpressed 
Bgtonishment  of  the  Pharisee,  when  he  saw  Jesus  sitting  down  to 
food  without  having  first  washed  hands.  Up  to  that  moment,  then, 
it  voold  seem  that  he  had  only  regarded  Kim  as  a  celebrated  Rabbi, 
thongh  perhaps  one  who  tanght  atmnge  things. 

But  what  makes  it  almost  certain,  that  some  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  this  and  the  previous  Discourse  (or  rather  that,  as 
we  believe,  the  two  events  happened  in  different  places),  is,  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Pharisee  was  to  the  '  moming-meal,' *  We  know 
that  this  took  place  early,  immediately  after  the  return  from  morning' 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue.'   It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  conceivable,  that 
ill  that  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  first  Disconrse  should  have 
oceoired  before  this  first  meal.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  have 
Ikcd,  that  what  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  something  that  had  occurred  just  before  in  the  Synagogue, 
far  we  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Sabbath-day,     We  infer  this  from 
the  drcnmstance  that  the  invitation  was  not  to  the  principal  meal, 
^lichen  a  Sabbath 'the  lawyers '  (and,  indeed,  all  householders) 
wi)nld,atleaBt  ordinarily,  have  in  their  own  homes.*  We  can  picture  to 
•"selves  the  scene.    The  week-day  family-meal  was  simple  enough, 
[     'tether  breakbst  or  dinner — the  latter  towards  evening,  although 
I     Onoetimes  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  always  before  actual 

i          'The  eipreMioD  'one  of  the   Law-  '  n'^flB'  nD,   of   which    the   German 

I      ™'(Ter.  46)  MemsW  imply  that  there  Morgmitrat   is  a   literal   rendering.     To 

*^KTeral  at  table.  take  the  first  meal  later  In  the  day  was 

Not  'to  dine,'  as  Id  the  A.  T.    Al-  deemed  very  dd wholesome :  'like  throw- 


*»^  in  later  Greek  the  word  ipiaror 
***  iMd  tor  prMidium,  yet  its  origiaal 


••  Med  tor  prMidium,  yet  its  oripnal  '  On  the  sacrednesa  of  the  duty  of  hos- 

■**aliip  aa  ■  Dreakfast '  seems  fiied  by      pitality,  see  '  Sketchea  of  Jewish  Social 
*■  Lolie  zlT.  19,  SptoToi'  1)  ttirvm.  Life,'  pp.  17-49. 
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BOOK  darkness,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  that  the  sight  of  the  dishes 

IV  by  daylight  might  excite  the  appetite.*    The  Babylonian  Jews  were 

•  YooMiib  content  to  make  a  meal  without  meat;  not  so  the  Palestinians.^ 
^Bezahico  With  the  latter  the  favourite  food  was  young  meat :  goats,  lambs, 

calves.  Beef  was  not  so  often  used,  and  still  more  rarely  fowls.  Bread 
was  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  life,^  without  which  no  entertain- 
ment was  considered  as  a  meal.  Indeed,  in  a  sense  it  constituted 
the  meal.  For,  the  blessing  was  spoken  over  the  bread,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  food  that  followed,  such  as  the 
meat,  fish,  or  vegetables — in  short,  all  that  made  up  the  dinner,  but 
not  the  dessert.   Similarly,  the  blessing  spoken  over  the  wine  included* 

•  Ber.  41 6      all  othcr  kinds  of  drink.®  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessaiyto 

pronounce  a  separate  benediction  over  each  different  article  eaten  or 
drunk.     He  who  neglected  the  prescribed  benedictions  was  regarded 

•  B«*.  35  a     as  if  he  had  eaten  of  things  dedicated  to  Grod,*^  since  it  was  written: 

•  ft.  xxiv.  1   <  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  ®  ^  Beautiful  as  this 

principle  is,  it  degenerated  into  tedious  questions  of  casuistry.  Thus, 
if  one  kind  of  food  was  eaten  as  an  addition  to  another,  it  was  settled 
that  the  blessing  should  be  spoken  only  over  the  principal  kind. 
Again,  there  are  elaborate  disputations  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  fruit,  and  have  the  corresponding  blessing,  and  how,  for  example, 
one  blessing  should  be  spoken  over  the  leaves  and  blossom,  and 
Ber  36  a     another  over  the  berries  of  the  caper .^     Indeed,  that  bush  gaye 
rise  to  a  serious  controversy  between  the   Schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.     Another  series  of  elaborate  discussions  arose,  as  to  what 
blessing  should  be  used  when  a  dish  consisted  of  various  ingredients^ 
some  the  product  of  the  ecuth,  others,  like  honey,  derived  from  the 
animal  world.     Such  and  similar  disquisitions,  giving  rise  to  endlesB 
argmnent  and  controversy,  busied  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes. 

Let  us  suppose  the  guests  assembled.  To  such  a  moming-meaJ 
they  would  not  be  summoned  by  slaves,  nor  be  received  in  8uct» 
solemn  state  as  at  feasts.  First,  each  would  observe,  as  a  religion^ 
rite,  *  the  washing  of  hands.'  Next,  the  head  of  the  house  woulcJ 
cut  a  piece  from  the  whole  loaf— on  the  Sabbath  there  were  twO 
loaves — and  speak  the  blessing.^     But  this,  only  if  the  company  la^ 

>  As  always  in  the  East,  there  were  dnty  to  speak  a  blessing  over  a  driok  cf^ 

many  kinds  of  bakemeat,from  the  coarse  water,  if  one  was  thirsty,  Ber.  i4  a, 
barley-bread  or  rice-cake  to  the  finest  ■  This,  also,  was   matter   of    oontrc^ 

pastry.    We   read    even    of   a  kind  of  versy,  bat  the  Babbis  decided  that  tl*^ 

biscnit,  imported  from  India  (the  Teritha,  blessing  must  first  be  spoken,  and  ihe^ 

Ber.  37  &).  the  loaf  cot  (Ber.  39  b). 

'  So  rigid  was  this,  that  it  was  deemed 


AT  TABLE. 

at  table,  as  at  dinner.  If  they  aat,  as  probably  always  at  the  early 
meal,  each  would  speak  the  benediction  for  himself.*  The  same  rule 
applied  in  regard  to  the  wine.  Jewish  casuistry  had  it,  that  one  • 
Itlessing  suificed  for  the  wine  intended  as  part  of  the  meal.  If  other 
-vine  were  brought  in  during  the  meal,  then  each  one  would  have  to 
say  the  blessing  anew  over  it ;  if  after  the  meal  (as  was  done  on 
Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  to  prolong  the  feast  by  drinking),  one  of  the 
company  spoke  the  benediction  for  all. 

At  the  entertainment  of  this  Pharisee,  as  indeed  generally,  our 
Lord  omitted  the  prescribed  '  washing  of  hands '  before  the  meal. 
But  as  this  rite  was  in  itself  indifferent,  He  must  have  bad  some 
definite  object,  which  will  he  explained  in  the  sequel.    The  extemal- 
ism  of  aU  these  practices  will  best  appear  fix>m  the  following  account 
which  the  Talmud  gives  of  *  a  feast.' ''     As  the  guests  enter,  they  sit  ' 
down  on  chairs,  and  water  is  brought  to  them,  with  which  they  wash 
one  hand.    Into  this  the  cup  is  taken,  when  each  speaks  the  blessing 
over  the  wine  partaken  of  before   dinner.     Presently  they  all  lie 
down  at  table.     Water  is  again  brought  them,  with  which  they  now 
wash  both   bands,  preparatory  to   the  meal,  when  the   blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by  the  chief  person  at 
the  feast,  or  else  by  one  selected  by  way  of  distinction.     The  com- 
pany respond  by  Amen,  always  supposing  the  benediction  to  have 
)xea  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  not  a  heathen,  slave,  nor  law-breaker. 
"Sot  was  it  lawful  to  say  it  with  an  unlettered  man,  although  it  might 
)iesaidwithaGuthsan'(heretic,or  else  Samaritan),  who  was  learned,  • 
After  dinner  the  crumbs,  if  any,  are  carefully  gathered — hands  are 
igain  washed,  and  be  who  first  had  done  so  leads  in  the  prayer  of 
thrnksgiving.     The  formula  in   which  he  is  to  call  on  the  rest  to 
jun  him,  by  repeating  the  prayers  after  him,  is  prescribed,  and 
^ifieis  according  to  the  number  of  those  present.     The  blessing  and 
the  Utanksgiving  are  allowed  to  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
aiy  other  Iwignage.* 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guests,  we  know  that  the  upper- 
"•wt  seats  were  occupied  by  the  Rabbis.  The  Talmud  formulates  it*  • 
u>  this  manner :  That  the  worthiest  lies  down  first,  on  his  left  side, 
•nh  his  feet  hanging  down.  If  there  are  two  '  cushions  '  (divans), 
"IS itert  worthiest  lies  at  his  feet;  if  there  are  three  cushions,  the 
'W  irorthiest  lies  above  the  first  (at  his  left),  so  that  the  chief 
P^fton  is  in  the  middle.  The  water  before  eating  is  first  handed  to 
"*  mrthiest,  and  so  in  regard  to  the  washing  after  meat.  But  if  a 
"wy  Urge  number  are  present,  you  begin  after  dinner  with  the  least 
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BOOS  worthy,  till  yon  come  to  the  last  five,  when  the  worthiest  in  Hf 
IV  company  washes  his  hands,  and  the  other  four  after  him.'  TlJe 
'  guests  being  thua  arranged,  the  head  of  the  boose,  or  the  elue/" 

person  at  table,  speaks  the  blessing,^  and  then  cats  the  bread.  By 
some  it  was  not  deemed  etiquette  to  begin  till  after  he  who  lud 
said  the  prayer  had  done  so,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
rule  among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  Then,  generally,  the  bread  irai 
dipped  into  salt,  or  something  salted,  etiquette  demanding  tint 
where  there  were  two  they  should  wait  one  for  the  other,  but  not 
where  there  were  three  or  more. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  famish  what  may  be  termed  a  list  of 
•metiua  at  Jewish  tables.  In  earlier  times  the  meal  was,  no  doubt,  vei? 
simple.  It  became  otherwise  when  intercourse  with  Rome,  Greece, 
and  the  East  made  the  people  familiar  with  foreign  Iniory,  while 
commerce  supplied  its  requirements.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  t» 
possible  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  seem  to  have  been 
imported  from  different,  and  even  distant,  countries. 

To  begin  with :  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and,  indeed,  eocne 
thought   that   the   benediction  should  not  be  pronounced  till  the 

•  Ber.  Wo     water  had  been  added  to  the  wine."   According  to  one  statement,  tm 
'HWd.u.j    parts,''  according  to  another,  three  parts,  of  water  were  to  be  added 

•  Pm.  108 »     to  the  wine."  Various  vintages  are  mentioned :  among  them  a  red  wine 

of  Saron,  and  a  black  wine.  Spiced  wine  was  made  with  honey  and 
pepper.  Another  mixture,  chiefly  used  for  invalids,  consisted  of  old 
wine,  water,  and  balsam ;  yet  another  was  '  wine  of  myrrh  ; '  *  we  alw 
read  of  a  wine  in  which  capers  had  been  soaked.  To  these  we  should 
add  wine  spiced,  either  with  pepper,  or  with  absinth  ;  and  what  ii 
described  as  vinegar,  a  cooling  drink  made  either  of  grapes  that  hii 
not  ripened,  or  of  the  lees.  Besides  these,  palm-wine  was  also  in  oset 
Of  foreign  drinks,  we  read  of  wine  from  Ammon,  and  from  the  provisce 
Asia,  the  latter  a  kind  of 'must 'boiled  down.  Wine  in  ice  camefroiii 
the  Lebanon;  acertain  kind  of  vinegar  from  Idums^a;  beer  from  Medit 
and  Babylon  ;  a  barley-wine  (zythoa)  from  Egypt.  Finally,  we  on^t 
to  mention  Palestinian  apple-eider,  and  the  juice  of  other  fruits.  If 
we  adopt  the  rendering  of  some,  even  hqueurs  were  known  and  used. 
Long  as  this  catalogue  is,  that  of  the  various  articles  of  food, 
whether  native  or  imported,  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Suffice 
it  that,  as  regarded  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  meat,  fish,  and  frniti, 

'  Aocotdiug  to  Ber.  16  b,  the  order  id 
Persia  was  Bomewbat  different. 
*  Tcaditlon  aaciibeE  this  benediotion 
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tfaer  in  their  natoral  state  or  preserved,  it  embraced  dmost  every-     CHAP. 

ling  known  to  the  ancient  vorld.    At  feasts  there  was  an  intro-       xn 

ictory  coarse,  ixmsisting  of  appetising  salted  meat,  or  of  some  light 

ish.     This  was  followed  by  the  dinner  itself,  which  finished  with 

sBseit   {ApkHaymon  or   terugivna),  consisting   of  pickled   olives, 

idishes  and  lettuce,  and  fruits,  among  which  even  preserved  ginger 

■ran  India  is  mentioned.'     The  most  diverse  and  even  strange  state-  'P^'-  ^'■ 

lento  are  made  as  to  the  healthiness,  or  the  reverse,  of  certain  articles  i"*-^ 

f  diet,  especially  vegetables.     Fish  was  a  fovonrite  dish,  and  never 

anting  at  a  Sabbath-meal.     It  was  a  sajring,  that  both  salt  and 

ater  should  be  used  at  every  meal,  if  health  was  to  be  preserved. 

ondimeots,  such  as  mustard  or  pepper,  were  to  be  sparingly  used, 

ery  different  were  the  meals  of  the  poor.   Locusts — fried  in  flour  or 

oney,  or  preserved — required,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  blessing, 

nee  the  animal  was  really  among  the  curses  of  the  land.    Eggs 

ere  a  common  article  of  food,  and  sold  in  the  shops.     Then  there 

.-aa  a  milk-dish,  into  which  people  dipped  their  bread.     Others,  who 

rere  better  off,  had  a  soup  made  of  vegetables,  especially  onions, 

nd  meat,  while  the  very  poor  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 

rith  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  fruit,  or  some  vegetables,  such 

iS  encumbers,  lentUa,  beans,  peas,  or  onions. 

At  meals  the  rules  of  etiquette  were  strictly  observed,  especially  as 
legarded  the  sages.     Indeed,  there  are  added  to  the  Talmud  two 
lactates,  one  describing  the  general  etiquette,  the  other  that  of 
'  ages,'  of  which  the  title  may  be  translated  as  *  The  Way  of  the 
World '  {Derech  Erez),  being  a  sort  of  code  of  good  manners.     Ac- 
Hading  to  some,  it  was  not  good  breeding  to  speak  while  eating. 
Ihe  learned  and  most  honoured  occupied  not  only  the  chief  places, 
but  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  double  portion.     According 
to  Jewish  etiquette,  a  guest  should   conform  in  everything  to  his 
host,  even  though  it  were  unpleasant.     Although  hospitaUty  was  the 
greatest  and  most  prized  social  virtue,  which,  to  use  a  Rabbinic  ez- 
presaon,  might  midte  every  home  a  sanctuary  and  every  table  an 
*1W,  an  unbidden  guest,  or  a  guest  who  brought  another  guest,  was 
I*t>Terbia]ly  an  unwelcome  apparition.     Sometimes,  by  way  of  self- 
"Skteousness,  the  poor  were  brought  in,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
■"^  ostentatiously  given   to  them.     At  ordinary  entertainments, 
^"^  were  to  help  themselves.     It  was  not  considered  good  man- 
"^  to  drink  as  soon  as  you  were  asked,  but  you  ought  to  hold  the 
■^P  for  a  little  in  your  hand.    But  it  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness, 
^^  to  wipe  the  plates,  to  scrape  together  the  bread,  as  though  you 
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BOOK      ^^  ^ot  had  enongh  to  eat,  or  to  drop  it,  to  the  iacoavenieaee  of 
TV        joxa  neighbour.     If  a  piece  were  taken  out  of  a  dish,  it  must  of 

'  '  '  course  not  be  put  back  j  still  less  muBt  you  offer  from  your  cup  a 
plate  to  your  neighbour.  From  the  almost  religions  value  attacbin; 
to  bread,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  these  rules  were  laid  down :  not  to 
steady  a  cup  or  plate  upon  bread,  nor  to  throw  away  bread,  and  tbit 
after  dinner  the  bread  was  to  be  carefully  swept  together.  Other- 
wise, it  waa  thought,  demons  would  ait  upon  it.     The  '  Way  of  tie 

iSJallft      World '  for  Sages,"  lays  down  these  as  the  marks  of  a  RabM :  thathe 

T.udTU.  does  not  eat  standing ;  that  he  does  not  lick  his  fingers ;  thatheitU 
down  only  beside  his  equals — in  fact,  many  regarded  it  as  wrong  toeai 
with  the  unlearned;  that  he  begins  cutting  the  bread  where  it  is  bat 
baked,  nor  ever  breaks  off  a  bit  with  his  hand ;  and  that,  when  drink- 
ing, he  turns  away  his  face  from  the  company.  Another  saying  no, 
that  the  sage  was  known  by  four  things :  at  his  cups,  in  money  mit- 

>&iib.Mfr  ters,  when  angry,  and  in  his  jokes.''  After  dinner,  the  fonnalitiM 
concerning  handwashing  and  prayer,  already  described,  were  gone 
through,  and  then  frequently  aromatic  spices  burnt,  over  which  a 
special  benediction  was  pronounced.  We  have  only  to  add,  thatoa 
•Sabbaths  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  have  three  meals,  and  to 
procure  the  best  that  money  could  obtain,  even  though  one  were  to 
save  and  fast  for  it  all  the  week.  Lastly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  specuJ 
obligation  and  honour  to  entertain  sages. 

We  have  no  difficulty  now  in  understanding  what  passed  at  tbe 
table  of  the  Pharisee.  When  the  water  for  purification  was  presested 
to  Him,  Jesus  would  either  refuse  it ;  or  if,  as  seems  more  likely  at  > 
morning-meal,  each  guest  repaired  by  himself  for  the  prescribed 
purification,  He  would  omit  to  do  so,  and  sit  down  to  meat  withort 
this  formality.  No  one,  who  knows  the  stress  which  Pharisaism  liid 
on  this  rite  would  argue  that  Jesus  might  have  conformed  to  tl» 
practice.'  Indeed,  the  controversy  was  long  and  bitter  between fh® 
Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  on  such  a  point  as  whether  the 
hands  were  to  be  washed  before  the  cup  was  filled  with  wine,  or  (^/IC* 
that,  and  where  the  towel  was  to  be  deposited.  With  such  thing* 
•  Bcr.Hft  the  most  serious  ritual  inferences  were  connected  on  bot^  sidee.^ 
A  religion  which  spent  its  energy  on  such  trivialities  must  hftv^ 
lowered  the  moral  tone.  All  the  more  that  Jesus  insisted  k^ 
earnestly,  as  the  substance  of  His  teaching,  on  that  corruptitHi  o^ 
our  nature  which  Judaism  ignored,  and  on  that  spiritual  purifieatioi*- 

■  For  a  full  account  of  the  laws  con-      views  entertained  of  therite.iMBotAllC'' 
cemiDg  the  washing  of  hands,  and  the      ch.  zzxi. 
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vUch  was  needfal  for  the  reception  of  His  doctrine,  would  He  publicly 
SDd  openly  set  aside  ordinauces  of  man  which  diverted  thoughts  of 
pnrit;  into  questions  of  the  most  childish  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  also  understand  what  bitter  thoughts  must  have  filled 
the  mind  d  the  Pharisee,  whose  guest  Jesus  was,  when  he  observed 
Hia  neglect  of  the  cherished  rite.  It  was  an  insult  to  himself,  a 
defiance  of  Jewish  Iaw,  a  revolt  against  the  most  cherished  tiadi- 
tiona  of  the  Synagogue.  Remembering  that  a  Pharisee  ought  not 
to  ait  down  to  a  meal  with  such,  he  might  feel  that  he  should  not 
have  asked  Jesus  to  his  table.  All  this,  as  weU  as  the  terrible  con- 
trast between  the  punctiliousness  of  Pharisaism  in  outward  purifica- 
tions, and  the  inward  defilement  which  it  never  sought  to  remove, 
must  have  lain  open  before  Him  Who  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  kindled  His  holy  wrath.  Probably  taking  occasion  (as 
previously  suggested)  &om  something  that  had  passed  before,  He 
spoke  with  the  point  and  emphasis  which  a  last  appeal  to  Pharisaism 
demanded. 

What  our  Lord  said  on  that  occasion  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  another  place.'     Su£Bce  it  here  to  mark,  that  He  first  exposed  the 
mere  eztemalism  of  the  Pharisaic  law  of  purification,  to  the  utter 
ignoring  of  the  higher  need  of  inward  purity,  which  lay  at  the  fouud- 
ation  of  all.'     If  the  primary  origin  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent  • 
the  eating  of  sacred  offerings  in  defilement,*  were  these  outward 
oSerings  not  a  symbol  of  the  inward  sacrifice,  and  was  there  not  an 
inward  defilement  as  well  as  the  outward  ? ''     To  consecrate  what  we  " 
lad  to  God  in  His  poor,  instead  of  selfishly  enjoying  it,  would  not, 
indeed,  be  a  purification  of  them  (for  such  was  not  needed),  but  it 
vould,  in  the  truest  sense,  be  to  eat  God's  oSeriogs  in  cleanness. '  ° 
Ve  mark  here  a  progress  and  a  development,  as  compared  with  the 
ioaaet  occasion  when  Jesus  had  publicly  spoken  on  the  same  sub-  ' 
jot,*    Formerly,  He  had  treated  the  ordinance  of  the  Elders  as  a 
cutter  not  binding ;  now.  He  showed  how  this  extemalism  militated 
•gaingt  thoughts  of  the  internal  and  spiritual.     Formerly,  He  had 
"'■'mi  how  traditionalism  came  into  conflict  with  the  written  Law  of 
™A;  now,  how  it  superseded  the  first  principles  which  underlay 
itat  law.     Formerly,  He  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  defile- 
"lent  came  not  from  without  inwards,  but  from  within  outwards ;  •  • 
""*)  He  unfolded  this  highest  principle  that  higher  consecration 
"Sputed  parity. 

n  with  St.  Matt.zziii. 

e  Book  m.  ch.  xixl. 
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The  same  principle,  indeed,  would  apply  to  other  things,  sncSi  u 
to  the  Rabbinic  law  of  tithing.  At  the  same  time  it  may  have  beei^ 
aa  already  enggeeted,  that  Bomething  which  had  previously  takes  plao^ 
or  was  the  sabject  of  conversation  at  table,  had  given  oooasion  for  tlie 
further  remarks  of  Christ.'  Thus,  the  Pharisee  may  have  wished  to 
convey  his  rebuke  of  Christ  by  referring  to  the  snbj  ect  of  tithing.  And 
snch  covert  mode  of  rebnking  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  regarded  as  ntterly  defiling  to  eat  of  that  which  had  not  been 
tithed.  Indeed,  the  three  distinctions  of  a  Pharisee  were :  >  not  to 
make  use  nor  to  partake  of  anything  that  had  not  been  tithed;  to 
observe  the  laws  of  purification ;  and,  as  a  con&eqnence  of  these  two,  bi 
abstain  from  ^miliar  intercourse  with  all  non-Pharisees.  This  eepu^ 
ation  formed  the  ground  of  their  claim  to  distinction."  It  will  Im 
noticed  that  it  is  exactly  to  these  three  things  our  Lord  adverts  i  n 
that  these  sayings  of  His  are  not,  as  might  eeem,  unconnected,  but  in 
the  strictest  internal  relationship.  Our  Lord  shows  how  Pharisaism,  u 
regarded  the  outer,  was  connected  with  the  opposite  tendency  as  re- 
garded the  inner  man :  outward  purification  with  ignorance  of  the  need 
of  that  inward  purity,  which  consisted  in  God-consecration,  and  with 
the  neglect  of  it ;  strictness  of  outward  tithing  with  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  principle  which  underlay  it,  viz.,  the  acknowledgmeit 
of  God's  right  over  mind  and  heart  (judgment  and  the  love  of  God); 
while,  lastly,  the  Pharisaic  pretence  of  separation,  and  consequent 
claim  to  distinction,  issued  only  in  pride  and  self-assertion.  Thoa, 
tried  by  its  own  tests,  Pharisaism '  terribly  failed.  It  was  hypooi^i 
although  that  word  was  not  mentioned  till  afterwards ;  °*  and  tltft 
both  negatively  and  positively :  the  concealment  of  what  it  was,  md 
the  pretension  to  what  it  was  not.  And  the  Pharisaism  which  p(^ 
tended  to  the  highest  purity,  was,  really,  the  greatest  impurity — tlK 
defilement  of  graves,  only  covered  up,  not  to  be  seen  of  men ! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  one  of  '  the  Scribes '  at  table  broke  in- 
Eemembering  in  what  contempt  some  of  the  learned  held  the  ig»** 
rant  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees,*  we  can  understand  that  he  might  htve 
listened  with  secret  enjoyment  to  denunciations  of  their  '  folly.'  A* 
the  common  saying  had  it,  '  the  silly  pietist,'  '  a  woman  Fhariwer 
and  the  (self-inflicted)  *  blows  of  Pharisaism,'  were  among  the  pbgne^' 

'  On    '  the   Ptuui'ieeB,  Baddocees,  and  aod  Pharisees,  hTpocritea,'  tie  an  EnKr"^ 

Bwenei,'  see  Book  III.  cb.  ii.    In  fact,  polation. 

the    fiateroily    of    the    Phariseea   were  '  See  previons  Note. 

boimd    hj   these    two    tows,   that    of  *  As  to  the  estimate  of  the  PhaillW^ 

tithing,  and  that  in  regaid  to  pnrifica-  comp.  also   'Sketches  of  Jewish  8od»— ^ 

tioni.  Life.'  p.  237. 

*  fit.  Lake  xi.  44.    The  wotds '  Bcribea 
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of  life.*     And  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  touch     chap. 
of  quiet  humour  in  the  accounts  which  the  Babbis  give  of  the  en-       xii 
counters  between  the  Pharisees  and  their  opponents.^     But,  as  the  •sotki 
Scribe  rightly  remarked,  by  attacking,  not  merely  their  practice,  but 
their  principles,  the  whole  system  of  traditionalism,  which  they  repre- 
sented, was  condemned.^    And  so  the  Lord  assuredly  meant  it.    The  ^^*;/^''® 
^  Scribes '  were  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  law :  those  who  bound 
and  loosed  in  Israel.  They  did  bind  on  heavy  burdens,  but  they  never 
loosed  one ;  all  these  grievous  burdens  of  traditionalism  they  laid  on 
the  poor  people,  but  not  the  slightest  effort  did  they  make  to  remove 
any  of  them.®    Tradition,  yes !  the  very  profession  of  it  bore  witness  •  ▼«.  46 
against  them.    Tradition,  the  ordinances  that  had  come  down — they 
would  not  reform  nor  put  aside  anything,  but  claim  and  proclaim  all 
that  had  come  down  from  the  fathers  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  which 
they  clung.     So  be  it  f  let  them  be  judged  by  their  own  words.   The 
fEttliers  had  murdered  the  prophets,  and  they  built  their  sepulchres  ; 
that,  also,  was  a  tradition — ^that  of  guilt  which  would  be  avenged. 
Tradition,  learning,  exclusiveness — alas !   it  was  only  taking  away 
from  the  poor  the  key  of  knowledge;  and  while  they  themselves 
entered  not  by  *  the  door '  into  the  Kingdom,  they  hindered  those 
who  would  have  gone  in.     And  truly  so  did  they  prove  that  theirs 
was   the  inheritance,  the   *  tradition,'  of  guilt  in   hindering  and 
hanishing  the  Divine  teaching  of  old,  and  murdering  its  Divine 
messengers. 

There  was  terrible  truth  and  solemnity  in  what  Jesus  spake,  and 
in  the  Woe  which  He  denounced  on  them.     The  history  of  the  next 
few  months  would  bear  witness  how  truly  they  had  taken  upon  them 
this  tradition  of  guilt ;  and  all  the  after-history  of  Israel  shows  how 
Wly  this  *  Woe '  has  come  upon  them.     But,  after  such  denuncia- 
tions, the  entertainment  in  the   Pharisee's  house  must  have  been 
l^ken  up.     The  Christ  was  too  terribly  in  earnest — too  moumfally 
^  over  those  whom  they  hindered  from  entering  the  Kingdom,  to 
"^^  with  the  awful  guilt  of  their  trivialities.     With  what  feelings 
^®y  parted  from  Him,  appears  from  the  sequel. 

*  And  when  He  was  come  out  from  thence,  the  Scribes  and  the 
"^^^^^iiisees  began  to  press  upon  Him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  Him 
^  ^peak  of  many  things  ;  laying  wait  for  Him,  to  catch  something 
^t  of  His  Mouth." 

,  Bee  preTioQB  Note. 
^,     ^luB  is  both  the  correct  reading  and  rendering  of  St.  Lnke  zi.  63,  54,  as  given  in 
^  ^eriaed  Version. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

TO  THE  DISCIPLES — ^TWO  ETSNT8  AND  TEIEIX  HOBAL. 

(Bt.  Lnlce  xii.  l--xiii.  17.) 

The  record  of  Chiist's  last  wsming  to  the  PbariBeeB,  and  (A  the 
feelings  of  morderoos  hate  which  it  called  forth,  is  followed  by  * 
snnmiarj  of  Christ's  teaching  to  His  dlBciples.  The  tone  is  etiB 
that  of  warning,  but  entirely  different  from  that  to  the  Fhariflee(> 
It  is  a  warning  of  »in  that  threatened,  not  oijvdgment  that  awaited; 
it  was  for  prevention,  not  in  denunciation.  That  each  vaminga  woe 
most  seasonable,  requires  scarcely  proof.  They  were  prompted  tf 
circumstances  around.  The  same  teaching,  because  prompted  by  tlie 
same  causes,  had  been  mostly  delivered,  also,  on  other  occasions 
Yet  there  are  notable,  though  seemingly  alight,  divergences,  so- 
counted  for  by  the  difference  of  the  writers  or  of  the  circumstancea, 
and  which  mark  the  independence  of  the  narratives. 

I.  The  first  of  these  Discourses*  naturally  connects  itself  iritli 
what  had  parsed  at  the  Pharisee's  table,  an  account  of  which  must 
soon  have  spread.  Although  the  liord  is  reported  as  having  ad- 
dressed the  same  language  chiefly  to  the  Twelve  when  sending  theffi 
-  on  their  firet  Mission,^'  we  shall  presently  mark  several  chaiacterigbe 
variations.  The  address — or  so  much  of  it  as  is  reported,  probably 
only  its  summary — is  introduced  by  the  following  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstances :  '  In  the  mean  time,  when  the  many  thousands  of  tli0 
people  were  gathered  together,  so  that  they  trode  upon  each  o'Cnff* 
He  began  to  say  to  His  disciples ;  "  First  [above  all,  nSnna]**  bewaiff 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." '  There  is  no  need 
to  point  oat  the  connection  between  this  warning  and  the  deniut- 
ciation  of  Pharisaism  and  traditionalism  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 
Although  the  word  *  hypocrisy '  had  not  been  spoken  there,  it  was  tiie 

'  With  St.  Lake  lii.   2-9,  oomp.   St.  18-20. 

Matt.   z.  26-33  ;  with  St,   Luke  zii.  10,  '  I  prefer  tbii  rendering  to  thmt  which 

comp.   St   Matt.  zii.  31,    32;  and  with  connectsthewoid 'firsfMama^ofUfflB 

St.  Lake  zii.  11,  12,  comp.  St  Matt.  z.  with  the  prerioiu  words. 
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-iim  and  substance  of  His  contention,  that  Pharisaism,  while  pre-      (Uav. 
tending  to  what  it  was  not,  concealed  what  it  was.     And  it  was  this       xui 
which,  like  *  leaven,'  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  Pharisaism.     Not 
that  as  individuals  they  were  all  hypocrites,  but  that  the  system 
was  hypocrisy.     And  here  it  is  characteristic  of  Pharisaism,  that 
Rabbinic  Hebrew  has  not  even   a  word   equivalent  to  the  term  . 
*  hypocrisy.'     The  only  expression  used  refers  either  to  flattery  of,  or 
pretence  before,  men,^  not  to  that  unconscious  hypocrisy  towards  God 
which  our  Lord  so  truly  describes  as  *  the  leaven '  that  pervaded  all 
the  Pharisees  said  and  did.    It  is  against  this  that  He  warned  His 
disciples — and  in  this,  rather  than  conscious  deception,  pretence,  or 
flattery,  lies  the  danger  of  the  Church.     Our  common  term,  ^un- 
reality,* but  partially  describes  it.     Its  full  meaning  can  only  be 
{[athered  from  Christ's  teaching.     But  what  precise  term  He  may 
have  used,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest.' 

After  aU,  hypocrisy  was  only  self-deception.*    *  But,'  there  is  •  stj^Loke 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.'    Hence,  what  they  had 
said  in  the  darkness  would  be  revealed,  and  what  they  had  spoken 
about  in  the  store-rooms  would  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. 
Kor  should  fear  influence  them.*'    Fear  of  whom  ?    Man  could  only  ^  ▼«.  4 
kill  the  body,  but  God  held  body  and  soul.    And,  as  fear  was  foolish, 
so  was  it  needless  in  view  of  that  wondrous  Providence  which  watched 
over  even  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.*^    Bather  let  them,  in  the  « ▼▼.  e,  7 
impending  struggle  with  the  powers  of  this  world,  rise  to  conscious- 
ness of  its  full  import — how  earth's  voices  would  find  their  echo  in 
lieaven.    And  then  this  struggle,  what  was  it  ?     Not  only  opposition 
to  Christ,  but,  in  its  inmost  essence,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Therefore,  to  succumb  in  that  contest,  implied  the  deepest 
Bpiritiial  danger.*     Nay,  but  let  them  not  be  apprehensive ;  their  *  ▼>-.  s-10 
^knowledgment  would  be  not  only  in  the  future ;  even  now,  in  the 
'^^  of  their  danger,  would  the  Holy  Ghost  help  them,  and  give 
^hem  an  answer  before  their  accusers  and  judges,  whoever  they  might 
"^^ews  or  Gentiles.    Thus,  if  they  fell  victims,  it  would  be  with 
^  knowledge — not  by  neglect — of  their  Father ;  here,  there,  every- 
*nere — ^in  their  own  hearts,  before  the  Angels,  before  men,  would  He 
P^  testimony  for  those  who  were  His  witnesses.*  •  ▼▼.  11, » 

Before  proceeding,  we  briefly  mark  the  differences  between  this 
•^  the  previous  kindred  address  of  Christ,  when   sending  the 

I 

'  WUiuehe  goes  too  far  in  saying  that         ^  The  Peshito  paraphrases  it. 
Vt\  lod  nfil^n  are  only  used  in  the  sense         *  Thus,  and  not  *  for,*  as  in  the  A.  V . 
^  ^Uttering.    See  X^ry,  sab  verb. 
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BOOK  Apostles  on  their  Mission.*   There  (after  certain  personal  directions)^ 

IV  the  Discourse  began  ^  with  what  it  here  doses.    There  it  was  in  tibe 

•  St. Matt. z.  form  of  warning  prediction,  here  in  that  of  comforting  reassurance; 
i£«?'*'''^  there  it  was  near  the  beginning,  here  near  the  close,  of  His  Ministzy^ 

Again,  as  addressed  to  the  Twelve  on  their  Mission,  it  was  followed 
jstjMatt-*  by  personal  directions  and  consolations,®  and  then,  transition  wa» 
made  to  the  admonition  to  dismiss  fear,  and  to  speak  out  puldidy 
what  had  been  told  them  privately.      On  the  other  hand,  whoi 
addressing  His  Persean  disciples,  while  the  same  admonition  is  given, 
and  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  yet,  as  spoken  to  disciples  rather 
than  to  preachers,  the  reference  to  Christ's  similar  fate  is  omitted, 
while,  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  struggle,  an  admonition  i» 
added,  which  in  His  Galilean  Ministry  was  given  in  another  connec- 
«8t.^Luke     tion.*    Lastly,  whereas  the  Twelve  were  admonished  not  to  fear, 
8t."Mktt*  riL  *^^'  therefore,  to  speak  openly  what  they  had  learned  privately,  the 
'^*  '3  Persean  disciples  are  forewarned  that,  although  what  they  had  spoken 

together  in  secret  would  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  greatest  pub- 
licity, yet  they  were  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences  to 
themselves. 

2.  The  second  Discourse  recorded  in  this  connection  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  request  for  judicial  interposition  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

•  St  Luke     This  He  answered  by  a  Parable,*  which  will  be  explained  in  con- 

junction  with  the  other  Parables  of  that  period.  The  outcome  of 
this  Parable,  as  to  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  conae- 
quent  folly  of  being  so  careful  for  this  world  while  neglectful  of 

f  8t  LuJc2  God,  led  Him  to  make  warning  application  to  His  Peraean  disciples/ 
Only  here  the  negative  injunction  that  preceded  the  Parabley 
*  beware  of  covetousness,'  is,  when  addressed  to  *  the  disciples,'  cai^ 
ried  back  to  its  positive  underlying  principle :  to  dismiss  all  anxiety^ 
even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  learning  from  the  birds  and  th© 
flowers  to  have  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  to  labour  fcf 
only  one  thing — the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  even  in  this,  they  were 
not  to  be  careful,  but  to  have  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  their 

«  St.  Luke     Father,  *  Who  was  well  pleased  to  give '  them  *  the  Kingdom.'* 

With  but  slight  variations  the  Lord  had  used  the  same  language, 
even  as  the  same  admonition  had  been  needed,  at  the  beginning  of 

»8t.Matt.  His  Galilean  Ministry,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.**  Perhaps 
we  may  here,  also,  regard  the  allusion  to  the  springing  flowers  as 
a  mark  of  time.  Only,  whereas  in  Galilee  this  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  spring,  it  would,  in  the  more  favoured  climate  of  car- 
tain  parts  of  Peraea,  indicate  the  beginning  of  December,  about  the 
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time  of  the  Venst  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temj)le.     ]\Iore  iuiportant,     chap. 
perhaps,  is  it  to  note,  that  the  expression  *  rendered  in  the  Autho-       xiii 
rised  and  Kevised  Versions,  *  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,'  means,  •stLuice^ 
*  neither  be  ye  uplifted,'  in  the  sense  of  not  aiming,  or  seeking  after  '^  '* 
great  things.^     This  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  {fisrscopi^siv)  is  »»comp.jcr. 
in  accordance  with  its  uniform  use  in  the  LXX.,*  and  in  the  Apo- 
oypha;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  Joaephus  and  PhUoj  in 
the  sense  of  *  being  of  a  doubtful  mind.'    But  the  context  shows, 
that  the  term  must  refer  to  the  disciples  coveting  great  things,  since 
only  to  this  the  remark  could  apply,  that  the  Gentile  world  sought 
Boeh  things,  but  that  our  Father  knew  what  was  really  needful 
tor  118. 

Of  deepest  importance  is  the  final  consolation,  to  dismiss  all  care 
Bad  anxiety,  since  the  Father  was  pleased  to  give  to  this  <  little  flock ' 
the  Kingdom.     The  expression  ^ flock'  carries  us  back  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Jesus  had  held  ere  parting  from  Jerusalem.®    Hence-  « st  Jobn  & 
forth  this  designation  would  mark  His  people.     Even  its  occurrence 
fixes  this  Discourse  as  not  a  repetition  of  that  which  St.  Matthew 
bad  formerly  reported,  but  as  spoken  after  the  Jerusalem  visit.     It 
demgnates  Christ's  people  in  distinction  to  their  ecclesiastical  (or 
OQtwiid)  organisation  in  a  ^  fold,'  and  marks  alike  their  individuality 
and  their  conjunction,  their  need  and  dependence,  and  their  relation 
to  Him  as  the  *  Good  Shepherd.'    Small  and  despised  though  it  be 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  *  the  little  flock '  is  unspeakably  noble,  and  rich 
in  the  gift  of  the  Father. 

These  admonitions,  alike  as  against  covetousness,  and  as  to  abso- 
lute trust  and  a  self-surrender  to  God,  which  would  count  all  loss  for 
the  Kingdom,  are  finally  shown  in  their  present  application,  and  in 
^Wr  ultimate  and  permanent  principle,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
^^O'ichiding  part  of  this  Discourse.*     Its  first  sentence :  *  Sell  that  ye  «» st.  Luke 
1^^  and  give  alms,'  which  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  indicates 
^  t  general  principle,  but  its  application  to  that  particular  period, 
^hen  the  fEuthful  disciple  required  to  follow  the  Lord,  unencumbered 
V  worldly  cares  or  possessions.^    The  general  principle  underlying  •  oomp. 
^  i»  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul,'  and  finally  resolves  itself  into  this :  xix.  21 
^  the  Christian  should  have  as  not  holding,  and  use  what  he  has  [^  g^'-  ^**- 
•**  for  self  nor  sin,  but  for  necessity.     This  conclusion  of  Christ's 

^^'•ootirse,  also,  confirms  the  inference  that  it  was  delivered  near  the 
I 

^  ^  word  oocnn  in  that  sense  twenty-  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (twioe  as  a  verb 

*^  timn  in  the  T.TIC.  of  the  Old  Testa-  and  as  an  adjective,  and  three  times  as  a 

^^  (four  times  as  a  noon,  thirteen  as  noon).    This,  as  against  Dean  Plwnptre, 

*^  >djeetiTe,  eight  as  a  verb),  and  seven  must  fix  the  N.  T.  uius. 
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terrible  time  of  the  end.  Most  seasonable  here  would  be  the  repeti- 
tion— though  in  slightly  diflferent  language — of  an  admonition,  givea 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Gralilean  Ministry,*  to  provide  treasure 
in  heaven,  which  could  neither  &il  nor  be  taken  away ;  for,  assoiedly, 
where  the  treasure  was,  there  would  the  heart  be  also. 

3.  Closely  connected  with,  and  yet  quite  distinct  firom,  the  pre- 
vious Discourse  is  that  about  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  discdpleB 
in  regard  to  their  Master.  Wholly  detached  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  their  hearts  set  on  the  Kingdom,  only  one  thing  should  seem 
worthy  their  whole  attention,  and  engage  all  their  thoughts  and 
energies :  their  Master !  He  was  away  at  some  joyous  feast,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  hour  of  His  return  must  not  lead  the  servants  to 
indulge  in  surfeiting,  nor  to  lie  down  in  idleness,  but  to  be  fidthfiil 
to  their  trust,  and  eagerly  expectant  of  their  Master.  The  Disconne 
itself  consists  of  three  parts  and  a  practical  application. 

1.  The  Disciples  as  Servants  in  the  absence  of  their  Master:^ 
their  duty  and  their  reward.^  This  part,  containing  what  would  be 
so  needful  to  these  Persean  disciples,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The 
Master  is  supposed  to  be  absent,  at  a  wedding — a  figure  which  must 
not  be  closely  pressed,  not  being  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  Parable. 
At  most,  it  points  to  a  joyous  occasion,  and  its  mention  may  chiefly 
indicate  that  such  a  feast  might  be  protracted,  so  that  the  exact  time 
of  the  Master's  return  could  not  be  known  to  the  servants  who  waited 
at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  that,  whatever  hour  it  might  be,  they  should  be  able  to 
open  the  door  at  the  first  knocking.  Such  eagerness  and  devotion  of 
service  would  naturally  meet  its  reward,  and  the  Master  would,  in 
turn,  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  not  allowed  themselves 
their  evening-meal,  nor  lain  down,  but  watched  for  His  return. 
Himgry  and  weary  as  they  were  from  their  zeal  for  Him,  H^ 
would  now,  in  turn,  minister  to  their  personal  comfort.  And  this 
applied  to  servants  who  so  watched — it  mattered  not  how  long> 
whether  into  the* second  or  the  third  of  the  watches  into  which  th^ 
night  was  divided.* 

The  *  Parable  '  now  passes  into  another  aspect  of  the  case,  wlndi> 
is  again  referred  to  in  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ.*  Conversely— 
suppose  the  other  case,  of  people  sleeping :  the  house  might  be 


*  The  first  would  not  be  mentioned, 
becanse  it  was  so  early,  nor  the  fourth, 
because  the  feast  would  scarcely  be  pro- 
tracted thus  far.  Anciently,  the  Hebrews 
counted  three  night-watches ;  but  after- 


wards, and  probably  at  the  time  of  Chiteti 
they  divided  the  night  into  fmr  watdbei 
(see  the  discussion  in  Ber.  3  a).  The 
latter  arrangement  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  the  Romans. 
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]]roken  into.     Of  course,  if  one  had  known  the  hour  when  the  thief     chap. 
wonld  come,  sleep  would  not  have  been  indulged  in ;  but  it  is  just  this       xni 
uncertainty  and  suddenness — and  the  Coming  of  the  Christ  into  His         "     " 
Kingdom  would  be  equally  sudden — which  should  keep  the  people  in 
the  house  ever  on  their  watch  till  Christ  came.*  !dL*39^ 

It  was  at  this  particular  point  that  a  question  of  Peter  interrupted 
the  Discourse  of  Christ.     To  whom  did  this  *  Parable '  apply  about 
^  the  good  man '  and  ^  the  servants '  who  were  to  watch :  to  the  Apostles, 
or  also  to  all  ?     From  the  implied — for  it  is  not  an  express — answer 
of  the  Lord,  we  infer,  that  Peter  expected  some  difference  between 
the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  whether  as  regarded  the 
4ittitade  of  the  servants  that  waited,  or  the  reward.     From  the  words  of 
Christ  the  former  seems  the  more  likely.     We  can  understand  how 
Peter  might  entertain  the  Jewish  notion,  that  the  Apostles  would 
come  with  the  Master  from  the  marriage-supper,  rather  than  wait  for 
His  return,  and  work. while  waiting.     It  is  to  this  that  the  reply  of 
Christ  refers.     If  the  Apostles  or  others  are  rulers,  it  is  as  stewardSy 
and  their  reward  of  fidthful  and  wise  stewardship  will  be  advance  to 
higher  administration.     But  as  stewards  they  are  servants — servants 
of  Christ,  and  ministering  servants  in  regard  to  the  other  and  general 
servants.     What  becomes  them  in  this  twofold  capacity  is  faithful- 
ness to  the  absent,  yet  ever  near.  Lord,  and  to  their  work,  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  masterfulness  of  pride  and  of  harshness,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  self-degradation  of  conformity  to  evil  manners,  either  of 
which  would  entaU  sudden  and  condign  punishment  in  the  sudden 
and  righteous  reckoning  at  His  appearing.     The  *  Parable,'  there- 
fore, alike  as  to  the  waiting  and  the  reckoning,  applied  to  work  for 
Qirist,  as  well  as  to  personal  relationship  towards  Him. 

Thus  far  this  solemn  warning  naturally  would,  as  equally  needful, 
°®  afterwards  repeated  in  Christ's  Last  Discourses  in  Judaea,  in  view  of 
^  near  departure.^    But  in  this  Peraean  Discourse,  as  reported  by  »» st.  Luke 

Qf    -r  y  Jr  ^     xiL  48-46; 

^^  -Luke,  there  now  follows  what  must  be  regarded,  not,  indeed,  as  a  comp. 

^^'^er  answer  to  Peter's  inquiry,  but  as  specifically  referring  to  the  xxiv.  45^1 
8|^^eral  question  of  the  relation  between  special  work  and  general 
^^^pleship  which  had  been  raised.  For,  in  one  sense,  all  disciples  are 
^^^ants,  not  only  to  wait,  but  to  work.  As  regarded  those  who,  like  the 
P^fessed  stewards  or  labourers,  knew  their  work,  but  neither  *  made 
^*^y,'  *  nor  did  according  to  His  Will,  their  punishment  and  loss 
ywhere  the  illustrative  figure  of  *  many '  and  *  few  stripes  '  must  not 
^  too  closely  pressed)  would  naturally  be  greater  than  that  of  them 

»  SoUterally. 
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who  knew  not — though  this  also  involves  guilt — ^that  their  Lord  had 
any  will  towards  them,  that  is,  any  work  for  them.  This,  according 
to  a  well-understood  principle,  universally,  almost  instinctively,  acted 
upon  among  men.* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  their  Master !  A  period  this  of  workj  u 
well  as  of  waiting ;  a  period  of  trial  cUao.^  Here,  also,  the  two 
opening  verses,  in  their  evident  connection  with  the  subject-matter 
under  the  first  head  of  this  Discourse,'  but  especially  with  the  dosing 
sentences  about  work  for  the  Master,  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  nam- 
tive,  and  fit  only  into  it.  The  Church  had  a  work  to  do  in  His 
absence — the  work  for  which  He  had  come.  He  *  came  to  cast  fire  cm 
earth,' — that  fire  which  was  kindled  when  the  Bisen  Saviour  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  which  the  tongues  of  fire  were  the  symbol.*  Oh, 
how  He  longed,'  that  it  were  already  kindled !  But  between  Him  and 
it  lay  the  cold  flood  of  His  Passion,  the  terrible  waves  in  which  He  itf 
to  be  baptized.  Oh,  how  He  felt  the  burden  of  that  coming  Agony!* 
That  fire  must  they  spread  :  this  was  the  work  in  which,  as  disdideSy 
each  one  must  take  part.  Again,  in  that  Baptismal  Agony  of  His  thej 
must  also  be  prepared  to  share.  It  was  fire :  burning  up,  as  well » 
purifying  and  giving  light.  And  here  was  it  in  place  to  repeat  to  Hfc 
Peraean  disciples  the  prediction  already  addressed  to  the  Twelve  when 
going  on  their  Mission,*  as  to  the  certain  and  necessary  trials  con- 
nected with  carrying  ^  the  fire'  which  Christ  had  cast  on  earth,  even 
to  the  burning  up  of  the  closest  bonds  of  association  and  kinship.* 

3.  Thus  far  to  the  disciples.   And  now  for  its  application  to  *the 
multitudes '  ^ — although  here  also  He  could  only  repeat  what  on  a 
former  occasion  He  had  said  to  the  Pharisees.*    Let  them  not  think 
that  all  this  only  concerned  the  disciples.     No  ;  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween Israel  and  their  Messiah,  and  the  struggle  would  involve  the 
widest  consequences,  alike  to  the  people  and  the  Sanctuary.    Were 
they  so  blind  as  not  *  to  know  how  to  interpret  the  time '  ?    CoolA 
they  not  read  its  signs — they  who  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  i^ 
when  a  cloud  rose  from  the  sea,  or  the  sirocco  blew  from  the  south?  '^ 
Why  then — ^and  here  St.  Luke  is  again  alone  in  his  report  ^ — di(^ 
they  not,  in  the  circumstances,  of  themselves  judge  what  was  rights 
and  fitting  and  necessary,  in  view  of  the  gathering  tempest  ? 

*  Ck>mp.  before,  under  1,  p.  218.  ^K17n.  or  else  the  ^Kl^l  of  the  RabbU. 

*  This  clause  is  most  important  for  the  *  The  observant  reader  will  notice  bai^ 
interpretation  of  that  which  precedes  it,  characteristic  the  small  diflezences  are^ 
showing  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  sensu  Thus,  the  sirocco  would  net  be  ezpecto^ 
maUt,  It  cannot  therefore  be  *  the  fire  of  in  Galilee,  bat  in  Persea,  and  in  the  latte^ 
judgment '  (Plumptre).  also  the  first  flowers  would  appear  mwi0 

*  Probably,  as  Wumohe  suggests,  the  earlier. 
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What  was  it  ?     Even  what  He  had  told  them  before  in  Galilee,^      chap. 
for  the  circumstances  were  the  same.      What  common  sense  and       xni 
<^mmon  prudence  would  dictate  to  every  one  whom  his  accuser  or  .  st.  Matt. 
creditor  haled  before  the  magistrate :  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  ^*    ' 
him  before  it  was  too  late,  before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  and 
execated.^    And  although  the  illustration  must,  of  course,  not  be  Lf^g^^® 
literally  pressed  as  regards  its  details,  it  was  easy  to  understand  its 
general  meaning. 

4.  Besides  these  Discourses,  two  events  are  recorded  before 
Christ's  departure  to  the  *  Feast  of  the  Dedication.'  Each  of  these 
led  to  a  brief  Discourse,  ending  in  a  Parable. 

The  first  records  two  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  the  Jewish 
histarian  Jo%epku%^  nor  in  any  other  historical  notice  of  the  time, 
either  by  Sabbinic  or  other  writers.     This  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  terribly  conmion  such  events  must  have  been,  when  they  could 
be  so  generally  omitted  from  the  long  catalogue  of  Pilate's  misdeeds 
towards  the  Jews.     On  the  other  hand,  it  also  evidences  that  the 
narratiye  of  St.   Luke  was  derived  frpm  independent,  authentic 
sources — in  other  words,  the  historical  character  of  his  narrative — 
when  he  could  refer  as  well  known  to  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  other  record  of  the  times ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  rejecting  a  notice,  simply  because  we  find  no  other  mention 
of  it  than  on  the  pages  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

It  appears  that,  just  then,  or  quite  soon  afterwards,  some  persons 

told  Christ  about  a  number  of  His  own  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  had 

oideied  to  be  cut  down,  as  we  infer,  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged  in 

offering  their  sacrifices,^  so  that,  in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  East,  *^^}!^^ 

their  blood  had  mingled  with  that  of  their  sacrifices.  Clearly,  their  nar- 

^on  of  this  event  must  be  connected  with  the  preceding  Discourse 

^^  Jesus.     He  had  asked  them,  whether  they  could  not  discern  the 

f^S^is  of  the  terrible  national  storm  that  was  nearing.     And  it  was 

^  '^ference  to  this,  as  we  judge,  that  they  repeated  this  story.     To 

^erstand  their  object,  we  must  attend  to  the  answer  of  Christ.    It 

^  ^tended  to  refute  the  idea,  that  these  Galileans  had  in  this  been 

^ted  by  a  special  punishment  of  some  special  sin  against  God. 

"^^o  questions  here  arise.     Since  between  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem 

^  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple 

^^  festival  took  place,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  event  had  happened 

!l*liia  omiflsioii  goes  far  to  prove  the  G^esch.  ii.  pp.  62  &c.),  that  the  writings 
?^|^UidleaBne0f  of  the  charge  brought  by  of  Josephus  have  been  largely  falsified  by 
^^^^9^  and  lately  by  Joil  (Bl.  in  d.  Belig.      Christian  copyists. 
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before  ChriBt's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  mori 
likely — almost  certain — that  Christ  had  heard  of  it  before.  If  so, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  was  not  quite  a  recent  event,  why  did  these 
men  tell  Him  of  it  then  and  there  P  Again,  it  seems  strange  that, 
although  the  Jews  connected  special  sins  with  special  poni^UDHits, 
they  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  Divine  punishment  of  a  Bpedil 
sin  to  have  been  martyred  by  a  Pilate  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged 
in  offering  sacrifices. 

All  this  becomes  quite  plain,  if  we  regard  these  men  as  tiying 
to  turn  the  edge  of  Jesus'  warning  by  a  kind  of  *  Tv,  quoqae '  aigo- 
ment.  Very  probably  these  Galileans  were  thus  ruthlessly  mutdeied, 
because  of  their  real  or  suspected  connection  with  the  Nationalist 
movement,  of  which  Ctalilee  was  the  focus.  It  is  as  if  these  Jen 
had  said  to  Jesus  :  Yes,  signs  of  the  times  and  of  the  coming  stomr 
These  Galileans  of  yours,  your  own  countrymen,  involved  in  a  kind 
of  Pseudo-Messianic  movement,  a  kind  of  '  signs  of  the  times' 
rising,  something  like  that  towards  which  you  want  as  to  look — ^mr 
not  their  death  a  condign  punishment  ?  This  latter  inference  thej 
did  not  express  in  words,  but  impHed  in  their  narration  of  the  fert. 
But  the  Lord  read  their  thoughts  and  refuted  their  reasoning.  Fof 
this  purpose  He  adduced  another  instance,*  when  a  tower  at  the 
Siloam-Pool  had  fallen  on  eighteen  persons  and  killed  them,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  that  construction  of  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem 
by  Pilate,  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  violent  i^ 
position,  which  the  Roman  so  terribly  avenged.  As  good  Jews,  they 
would  probably  think  that  the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  had  boried 
in  its  ruins  these  eighteen  persons,  who  were  perhaps  eng^ed  in  the 
building  of  that  cursed  structure,  was  a  just  judgment  of  God !  F« 
Pilate  had  used  for  it  the  sacred  money  which  had  been  devoted  to 
'■  Temple-purposes  (the  Korhan)^  and  many  there  were  who  perished 
in  the  tumult  caused  by  the  Jewish  resistance  to  this  act  of  profcns' 
tion.  But  Christ  argued,  that  it  was  as  wrong  to  infer  that  Dirin^ 
judgment  had  overtaken  His  Galilean  countrymen,  as  it  would  be  to^ 
judge  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen  to  punish  these  Jerosi- 
lemites.  Not  one  party  only,  nor  another;  not  the  supposed  Mes- 
sianic tendency  (in  the  shape  of  a  national  rising),  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  direction  of  absolute  submission  to  Soman  domi- 
nation, was  in  fault.  The  whole  nation  was  guilty ;  and  the  coming 
storm,  to  the  signs  of  which  He  had  pointed,  would  destroy  all, 
unless  there  were  spiritual  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  wider  than  this,  and  applying  to  all  time,  is  the  underlying 
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Diiiiciple,  that,  when  a  calamity  belallB  a  district  or  an  aggregation  of  chap. 
ndividnals,  we  ought  not  to  take  to  onrselveB  judgment  as  to  its  xm 
ipedal  causation,  but  to  think  spiritually  of  its  general  application —  '     " 

lot  so  much  to  seek  to  trace  what  ie  the  character  of  its  connection 
irith  a  district  or  iDdividualB,  as  to  learn  its  lessons  and  to  regard  them 
IS  a  call  addressed  to  all.  And  conversely,  also,  this  holds  true  in 
regard  to  deliveraDces, 

Having   thus   answered   the   implied  objection,  the  Lord  next 
showed,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Fig-tree,"  the  need  and  urgency  of  J5f-|:5J" 
national  repentance.' 

The    second   event   recorded   by  St.  Luke  in  this  connection"  j;^^jj;^,' 
recalls  the  incidents  of  the  early  Judfean  "  and  of  the  Galilean  Min-  ■  si-  Joi™  » 
iitry.*     We  observe  the  same  narrow  views  and  extemalism  as  be-  istiuu. 
fore  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  ""■*■" 
aod,  OB  the  part  of  Christ,  the  same  wide  principles  and  spiritual 
application.     If  we  were  in  search  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mia- 
rion  of  Jesus,  we  would  find  it  in  this  contrariety  on  so  funda- 
mental a  point,  since  no  teacher  in  Israel  nor  Reformer  of  that  time 
— not  the  most  advanced  Sadducee — would  have  defended,  far  less 
originated,  the  views  as  to  the  Sabbath  which  Christ  now  propounded.* 
Again,  if  we  were  in  quest  of  evidence  of  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospel-narratives,  we  would  find  it  in  a  comparison  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  three  Sabbath -controversies  :  in  Jerusalem,  in  Galilee, 
and  in  Penea.    In  all  the  spirit  was  the  same.    And,  although  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  may  seem  shght,  they  are  characteristic,  and 
mark,  as  if  they  pointed  with  the  finger,  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances in  which  each  took  place.     In  Jerusalem  there  is  neither 
reasoning  nor  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  but  absolute  perse- 
cntion.     There  also  the  Lord  enters  on  the  higher  exposition  of  His 
action,  motives,  and  Mission.*     In  Galilee  there  is  questioning,  and  'StJoiun 
winning   intrigue   against  Him  on  the  part  of  the  Judeeans  who     ' 
^o^«d  His  steps.     But  while  no  violence  can  be  attempted  against 
Him,  the  people  do  not  venture  openly  to  take  His  part.'    But  in  'at-  M»ti. 
Pnwv  we  are   confronted  by  the  clumsy  zeal  of  a  country-Archi- 
■joagogos  (Chief  Ruler  of  a  Synagogue),  who  is  very  angry,  but  not 
^  wise  ;  who  admits  Christ's  healing  power,  and  does  not  dare  to 
ittack  Him  directly,  but,  instead,  rebukes,  not  Christ,  not  even  the 
wonaii  who  had  been  healed,  but  the  people  who  witnessed  it,  at  the 
noie  time   telling  them  to  come  for  healing  on  other  days,  not 

'  Fix  tha  expoaitioti  of  tbU  Parable. 
1  m«  to  ttat  of  all  the  Parablea  of  that 
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BOOK     perceiving,   in   his  narrow-minded   bigotry,  what  this    admisnoo 
IV        implied.     This  rustic  Buler  had  not  the  cunning,  nor  even  the 


•St. Luke      coura^^e,  of  the  Judsean  Pharisees  in  Cralilee,  whom  the  Lord  had 

_j||    t n    111  ^ 

formerly  convicted  and  silenced.  Enough,  to  show  this  obscure 
Persean  partisan  of  Pharisaism  and  the  like  of  him  their  utter  foUy, 
•»st  Ma**,  and  that  by  their  own  admissions.'  And  presently,  not  only  were 
His  adversaries  ashamed,  while  in  Galilee  they  went  out  and  held  a 
council  against  Him,^  but  the  people  were  not  afraid,  as  the  Gkdileans 
had  been  in  presence  of  their  rulers,  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the 
glorious  working  of  the  Christ. 

Little  more  requires  to  be  added  about  this  incident  in  ^  one  of 
the  Synagogues '  of  PersBa.   Let  us  only  briefly  recall  the  scene :  hot 
among  those  present  in  this  Synagogue  had  been  a  poor  woman, 
who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  a  sufferer,  as  we  learn,  throuf^ 
demoniac  agency.   It  is  quite  true  that  most,  if  not  all,  such  diseaaei 
were  connected  with  moral  distemper,  since  demoniac  possesflum 
was  not  permanent,  and  resistance  might  have  been  made  in  the 
lucid  intervals,  if  there  had  been  moral  soundness.     But  it  is  us- 
groimded  to  distinguish  between  the  *  spirit  of  infirmity'  as  the 
moral  and  psychical,  and  her  being  ^  bent,'  as  indicating  the  physical 
disease,*  or  even  to  describe  the  latter  as  a  *  permanent  curvature  d 
the  spine.'  ^     The  Greek  word  here  rendered  *  infirmity '  has  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language  {hteniseyahy  n^D^3nD^K)>  and  there  means, 
not  any  particular  disease,  but  sickliness,  sometimes  weakliness.    In 
fact,  she  was,  both  physically  and  morally,  not  sick,  but  sickly,  and 
most  truly  was  hers  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  so  that  *  she  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  herself  up.'    For,  we  mark  that» 
hers  was  not  demoniac  possession  at  all — and  yet,  though  she  had- 
not  yielded,  she  had  not  effectually  resisted,  and  so  she  was  ^  bound 
by  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity,'  both  in  body  and  soul. 

We  recognise  the  same  *  spirit  of  infirmity  '  in  the  circumstanced 
of  her  healing.  When  Christ,  seeing  her — probably  a  fit  symbol  o^ 
the  Peraeans  in  that  Synagogue — called  her,  she  came ;  when  H^ 
said  unto  her,  *  Woman,  thou  hast  been  loosed  ^  from  thy  sickliness, 
she  was  unbound,  and  yet  in  her  weakliness  she  answered  not^no^ 
straightened  herself,  till  Jesus  *laid  His  Hands  on  her,'  and  bC^ 
strengthened  her  in  body  and  soul,  and  then  she  was  immediately 
*  made  straight,  and  glorified  God.' 

•  This  is  the  view  of  Oodet,  who  regards  ^  g^  Dean  Plumptre. 

the  '  Thou  hast  been  loosed  *  as  referring  '  So,  and  not  as  in  the  A.  Y. 

to  the  psychical  ailment. 
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Aa  for  the  Archisynagogos,  we  have,  as  already  hinted,  such  cha- 
cteriBtic  portiaitare  of  him  that  we  can  almost  see  Mm :  confdsed, 
■esolute,  perplexed,  and  very  angry,  bustling  forward  and  scolding 
e  people  who  had  done  nothing,  yet  not  venturing  to  silence  the 
>man,  now  no  longer  infirm — &r  less,  to  reprove  the  great  Babbi, 
lio  had  jnst  done  such  a  *  glorious  thing,'  but  speaking  at  Him 
roogh  those  who  had  been  the  astounded  eye-witnesses.  He  was 
sily  and  effectually  silenced,  and  all  who  sympathiBed  with  bim 
Lt  to  ehame.  '  Hypocrites ! '  spahe  the  Lord— on  yoor  own  admis- 
ma  your  practice  and  yoor  Law  condemn  yoor  speech.  Every  one 
the  Sabbath  looseth  his  ox  or  ass,  and  leads  bim  to  the  watering. 
le  Bsbbinic  law  expressly  allowed  this,'  and  even  to  draw  the 
it«r,  provided  the  vessel  were  not  carried  to  the  animal.'  If,  as  ' 
a  admit,  I  have  the  power  of  'loosing'  from  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
id  she  has  been  so  bound  these  eighteen  years,  should  she — a 
Aghter  of  Abraham — not  have  that  done  for  her  which  you  do  for 
>Tir  beasts  of  burden  ? 

The  retort  was  unanswerable  and  irresistible ;  it  did  what  was 

atended:  it  covered  the  adversaries  with  shame.     And  the  Peneans 

a  that  Synagogue  felt  also,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  blessed  free- 

iom  which  had  come  to  that  woman.     They  took  up  the  echoes  of 

bet  hymn  of  praise,  and  '  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that 

*ere  done  by  Him.'     And  He  answered  their  joy  by  rightly  directing 

it — by  setting  before  them  '  the  Kingdom,'  which  He  had  come  both 

to  preach  and  to  bring,  in  all  its  freeness,  reality,  power,  and  all- 

penading  energy,  as  exhibited  in  the  two  Parables  of  the  *  Mus- 

tudrseed '  and  '  the  Leaven,'  spoken  before  in  Cralilee.     These  were 

low  repeated,  as  specially  suited  to  the  circumstances :  first,  to  the 

Oracle  they   had   witnessed ;   then,  to   the   contention   that   had 

I*«ed;  and,  lastly,  to  their  own  state  of  feeling.     And  the  practical 

*Pplic8tion  of  these  Parables  must  have  been  obvions  to  all. 

This  ns  not  contrary  to  the  Bab-      poses.     The  rule  ia  quite  different  from 
""^  la",  as  Canon  Cook  (ad  loc.)  sup-      that  which  applied  in  St.  Matt.  adi.  U. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  THE   FRAST  OF   THE   DEDICATION  OF   TEE  TEMPLE. 

(St.  Lnke  xiii.  22 ;  St.  John  i.  22-42.) 

Abol't  tvo  months  had  passed  since  Jesus  had  left  Jenisal«m  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    Althoagh  we  must  not  commit  onnelns 

"  to  such  calculations,  we  may  here  mention  the  computation  wfaidi 
identities  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  that  year* 
with  Thursday  the  23rd  September ;  the  last, '  the  Great  Day  of  tbs 
Feast,'  with  Wednesday  the  29th ;  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  with  tie 
30th  September ;  and  the  Sabbath  when  the  man  bom  blind  m 
healed  with  the  2nd  of  October.'  In  that  case,  '  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,'  which  commenced  on  the  25th  daj 
of  Chislev,  and  lasted  eight  days,  would  have  begun  on  Wedneediy 
the  1st,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  8th  December.  But,  possibl/t 
it  may  have  been  a  week  or  two  later.  At  that  Feast,  or  about  tw 
months  after  He  had  quitted  the  City,  we  find  Christ  once  more  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  Temple.  His  journey  thither  seems  indicated 
in  the  Third  Gospel  (St.  Luke  xiii.  22),  and  is  at  least  implied  in 
the  opening  words  with  which  St.  John  pre^ea  his  narrative  (A  what 

:.  happened  on  that  occasion.'" 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  special  fitness — presently  to  b« 
pointed  out — in  Christ's  spending  what  we  regard  as  the  last  anni- 
versary season  of  His  Birth  '  in  the  Temple  at  that  Feast.  It  n^ 
not  of  Biblical  origin,  but  had  been  instituted  by  Judas  Maccaban^ 
in  164  B.C.,  when  the  Temple,  which  had  been  desecrated  by  Antioeha^ 
Epiphanes,  was  once  more  purified,  and  re-dedicated  to  the  Service  »^ 
Jehovah.'  Accordingly,  it  was  designated  as  '  the  Dedication  of  th^" 
Altar.'*  Joaephus"  calls  it  'The  Lights,' from  one  of  the  prineiptB- 
observances  at  the  Feast,  though  he  speaks  in  hesitating  language  o^ 

•  in«*«fc?-,Chronolog.  STnopse,  pp.  482,  ■  The    subject   has  been   more   ftdl^^ 

483.  treate<linBiiarticleinlhe']:,eimireHaiir 

»  It  mnst,  howeTor,  be  admitted  that  tor  Deo.  1873  :  'Christnuu,  a  Pestiralo  "^ 

Mme  commentatoisdiaw  an  oppositein-  Jewish  Origin.' 
ference  from  tbeae  nords. 
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lie   origin  of  the  festival  as  coiineeted  with   this  observance — })ro-      cuAP. 
Dably    because,  while  he  knew,  he  was   ashamed  to  avow,  and  yet       xiv 
Lfraid  to  deny  his  belief  in  the  Jewish  legend  connected  with  it.  The  ^      '      ' 
Fews   called   it  Chanukah^  '  dedication '  or  '  consecration,'  and,  in 
Dauch  the  same  sense,  Enkainia  in  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.,* '  and  in  •£»*  vi  i«, 

17  •  Neh. 

the  New  Testament.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  the  series  of  xuIst;  dmu 
Psalms  known  as  the  Hallel  ^  was  chanted  in  the  Temple,  the  people  b  ^  ^^^^^ 
responding  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.^  Other  rites  resembled  those  ^^^^^ 
of  the  latter  Feast.   Thus,  originally,  the  people  appeared  with  palm- 
branches.®     This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  ob-  *  s  Mace. 

X.7 

served,  while  another  rite,  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees — 
that  of  illuminating  the  Temple  and  private  houses — became  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Feast.   Thus,  the  two  festivals,  which  indeed  are  put 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  Mace.  x.  6,  seem  to  have  been  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  connected.     The  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication,'  or  of 
'  Lights,'  derived  from  that  of  Tabernacles  its  duration  of  eight  days, 
the  chanting  of  the  HaUel^  and  the  practice  of  carrying  palm-branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rite  of  the  Temple-illumination  may  have 
passed  from  the  Feast  of  the  ^  Dedication '  into  the  observances  of  that 
of  ^Tabernacles.'    Tradition  had  it,  that,  when  the  Temple-Services 
were  restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  oil  was  found  to  have  been 
desecrated.     Only  one  flagon  was  discovered  of  that  which  was  pure, 
sealed  with  the  very  signet  of  the  High-Priest.     The  supply  proved 
just  sufficient  to  feed  for  one  day  the  Sacred  Candlestick,  but  by  a 
iniracle  the  flagon  was  continually  replenished  during  eight  days,  till 
a  fresh  supply  could  be  brought  from  Thekoah.     In  memory  of  this, 
it  was  ordered  the  following  year,  that  the  Temple  be  illuminated  for 
eight  days  on  the  anniversary  of  its  *  Dedication.'  *    The  Schools  of  ;J  suabb. 
Hillel  and  Shammai  difiFered  in  regard  to  this,  as  on  most  other  ob-  ii  to  8  from 
senances.     The  former  would  have  begun  the  first  night  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lights,  and  increased  it  every  night  till  on  the 
^%tth  it  was  eight  times  as  large  as  on  the  first.     The  School  of 
Shammai,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  begun  with  the  largest 
'inmber,  and  diminished,  till  on  the  last  night  it  amounted  to  an 
^th  of  the  first.     Each  party  had  its  own — not  very  satisfectory — 
^^^^80118  for  its  distinctive  practice,  and  its  own  adherents.*     But  the  •  shabb. 
^hts'  in  honour  of  the  Feast  were  lit  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  theinwaie 

ftimilarly,  the  cognate  words  iyKolruris  also  occurs  Heb.  iz.  18 ;  x.  20. 

^^^Jhnu^uf/iSs,  as  well    as    the    verb  '  See  ch.  vli.      This  was  alwajs  the 

'J2^v(fii),  are  frequently  used  both  in  case  when  the  Hallel  was  chanted. 
^  I*XX.  and  the  Apocrypha.    The  verb 

Q  2 
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in  every  home.     One  woold  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  hoosehold 
on  the  first  evening,  but  pions  householders  lit  a  light  fw  every 
~^   inmate  of  the  home,  so  that,  if  ten  burned  on  the  first,  there  would 
be  eighty  ou  the  last  night  of  the  Festival.  According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  light  might  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  or  room,  or,  ^ 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  window,  or  even  on  the  table.^ 
According  to  modem  practice  the  light  is  placed  at  the  left  on  enter— ^ 
ing  a  room  (the  Mesueah  is  on  the  right).     Certain  benedictions  ar^« 
spoken  on  lighting  these  lights,  all  work  is  stayed,  and  the  festiv — « 
time  spent  in  merriment.'     The  first  night  ia  specially  kept  in  me- 
mory of  Judith,  who  is  supposed  then  to  have  slain  Holofemea,  aad 
cheese  is  freely  partaken  of  as  the  food  of  which,  according  to  l^end, 
she  gave  him  so  largely,  to  incite  him  to  thirst  and  drunkenness.' 
Lastly,  during  this  Festival,  all  fasting  and  public  mourning  wen 
prohibited,  though  private  mourning  was  allowed.* 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this  description  of  the  oatwaid 
observances  is  the  meaning  of  this  Festival  and  its  connection  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  both  of  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Like  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  commemorated  a  Divine 
Victoiy,  which  again  gave  to  Israel  their  good  land,  after  they  had 
once  more  undergone  sorrows  like  those  of  the  wilderness ;  it  was  an- 
other harvest-feast,  and  pointed  forward  to  yet  another  ingathering. 
As  the  once  extinguished  light  was  relit  in  the  Temple — and,  ac- 
cording to  Scriptural  imagery,  might  that  not  mean  the  Light  of 
Israel,  the  Lamp  of  David  ?— it  grew  day  by  day  in  brightness,  till  it 
shone  quite  out  into  the  heathen  darkness,  that  once  had  threatened 
to  quench  it.  That  He  Who  purified  the  Temple,  was  its  True 
Light,  and  brought  the  Great  Deliverance,  should  (as  hinted)  have 
spent  the  last  anniversary  season  of  His  Birth  at  that  Feast  in  the 
Sanctuary,  shining  into  their  darkness,  seems  most  fitting,  especially 
as  we  remember  the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  the  making 
of  the  Tabernacle  had  been  completed  ou  the  25th  Chislev,  although 
.  it  was  not  set  up  till  the  1st  of  Nisan  (the  Paschal  month)." 
}  Thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  this  Feast,  and  of  what  was  associated 
with  it,  will  be  helpful  as  we  listen  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spake 
to  the  people  in  '  Solomon's  Porch.'     There  is  a  pictorialness  in  the 

'  In  regard  to  the  Intter  Jewish  Ip^nd.  that   is   curious   in  4  Midrubira   (mpud 

the  learned  reader  will  find  full   quota-  Jellinrk,  lieth  haMidr.  i.  pp.   130~146); 

tions  (as,  in  general,  much   interesting  the  Moaseh  Jehudilh,  2  Midr.  for  Cha- 

informationon  the'Feastoftbe  Dedica-  nukah.and  the  M^lath  Antiochos.    See 

tion  *)  in  Srlden,  de  SynedriU  (ed.  Frcf.  also  the  Megillath  Taanith  (ed.  Wanh. 

JG96)  p.  1213,  and  in  general  from  p.  1874).  pp.  14  a  to  16  i, 
1207  to  1214.    The  reader  will  Snd  mnch 
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clescription  of  the  circumstances,  which  marks  the  eyewitness.    It  is 
^winter,  and  Christ  is  walking  in  the  covered  Porch,*  in  front  of  the 
*  Beantifrd  Grate,'  which  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  *  Court         ^" 
of  the  Women/    As  He  walks  up  and  down,  the  people  are  literally 
IxLTring   His  Way — ^came  round   about'  Him.     From  the  whole 
circomstancefi  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  question  which  they  put : 
^  How  long  boldest  Thou  us  in   suspense  ? '  had  not  an  element 
of  truthfulness  or  genuine  inquiry.     Their  desire,  that  He  should 
tell  them  *  plainly '  if  He  were  the  Christ,  had  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  grounding  on  it  an  accusation.^   The  more  clearly  we  perceive 
this,  the   more  wonderful  appears  the  Christ's  forbearance,  and  the 
wisdom  of  His  answer.     Briefly  He  put  aside  their  hypocrisy.     What 
need  was  there  of  fresh  speech  ?    He  had  told  them  before,  and  they 
*  believe  •  not.*    From  words  He  appealed  to  the  mute  but  indis- 
putable witness  of  deeds :  the  works  which  He  wrought  in  His  Father's 
Name.     Their  non-belief  in  presence  of  these  fects  was  due  to  their 
not  being  of  His  Sheep.     As  He  had  said  unto  them  before,*  it  was 
characteristic  of  His  Sheep  (as  generally  of  every  flofck  in  regard  to 
its  own  shepherd)  to  hear — recognise,  list  en  to — His  Voice  and  follow 
Him.    We  mark  in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  triplet  of  double  parallel- 
isms concerning  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd,  in  ascending  climax,' as  'st  John 
follows : — ^ 


My  sheep  hear  My  Voice, 

And  they  follow  Me : 

And  they  shall  never  perish. 


And  I  know  them, 
And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life; 
And  no  one  shall  snatch  them  oat  of 
My  Hand. 


A  similar  fourfold  parallelism  with  descending  and  ascending  climax, 
but  of  an  antithetic  character,  has  been  noticed  ®  in  Christ's  former 
Discourse  in  the  Temple  (St.  John  x.  13-15) — 

The  hu'eling  I 

Is  an  hireling,  Am  the  good  Shepherd, 

Careth  not  for  the  sheep.  Know  the  sheep, 

Heeth  Lay  down  My  Life. 


»  The  location  of  this  •  Porch  *  in  the 
passage  under  the  present  mosque  M 
Aksa  (proposed  by  Ceupari,  Chronol. 
GeogT.  Einleit.  p.  266)  is  not  only  utterly 
deititate  of,  but  so  contrary  to,  all  evi- 
dence, that  I  must  express  astonishment 
that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  so 
able  a  writer  as  Archdeacon  WdtHns. 

*  Commentators  mostly  take  quite  a 
diffarent  yiew,  and  regard  theirs  as  more 


or  less  honest  inquiry. 

'  According  to  the  better  reading,  in 
the  present  tensa 

*  This  clause  in  ver.  26  of  the  A.  V. 
must,  if  retained,  be  joined  to  ver.  27. 

*  So,  after  the  precedent  of  Bengel^ 
especially  Lutha/rdt  and  Oodet,  and  after 
them  others. 

*  By  Bengel. 
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BOOK  Bicher  or  more  comforting  assurance  than  that  recorded  shove 

IV  could  not  have  been  given.  But  something  special  has  here  to  be 
marked.  The  two  first  parallelisms  always  link  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  the  condition  of  the  sheep ;  not,  perhaps,  conditionally,  for  the 
relation  is  such  as  not  to  admit  conditionalness,  either  in  the  fonn 
of  '  because — ^therefore,'  or  even  of  '  if — then,*  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  But  in  the  third  parallelism  there  is  no  reference  to  anything 
on  the  part  of  the  sheep ;  it  is  all  promise,  and  the  second  claofie 
only  explains  and  intensifies  what  is  expressed  in  the  first.  If  it  in- 
dicates attack  of  the  fiercest  kind  and  by  the  strongest  and  most 
cunning  of  enemies,  be  they  men  or  devils,  it  also  marks  the  watch- 
fulness and  absolute  superiority  of  Him  Who  hath  them,  as  it  were, 
in  His  Hand — ^perhaps  a  Hebraism  for  *  power* — ^and  hence  their 
absolute  safety.  And,  as  if  to  carry  twofold  assurance  of  it.  He  re- 
minds  His  hearers  that  His  Work  being  *the  Father's  Commaod- 
ment,'  it  is  really  the  Father's  Work,  given  to  Christ  to  do,  and  no 
one  could  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's  Hand.  It  is  a  poor  cavil, 
to  try  to  limit  these  assurances  by  seeking  to  grasp  and  compresB 
them  in  the  hollow  of  our  human  logic.  Do  they  convey  what  is 
commonly  called  *  the  doctrine  of  perseverance '  ?  Nay  !  but  they 
teach  us,  not  about  our  faith  but  about  His  faithfulness,  and  convey 
to  us  assmtmce  concerning  Him  rather  than  ourselves ;  and  this  is 
the  only  aspect  in  which  'the  doctrine  of  perseverance '  is  either  safe, 
true,  or  Scriptural. 

But  one  logical  sequence  is  unavoidable.  Eightly  understood* 
it  is  not  only  the  last  and  highest  announcement,  but  it  contaia^ 
and  implies  everything  else.  If  the  Work  of  Christ  is  really  that  o^ 
the  Father,  and  His  Working  also  that  of  the  Father,  then  it  follow^ 
that  He  *  and  the  Father  are  One  '  ('  one  '  is  in  the  neuter).  ThL^ 
identity  of  work  (and  piu-pose)  implies  the  identity  of  Natur^ 
(Essence);  that  of  working,  the  identity  of  power.*  And  so,  evi^^ 
dently,  the  Jews  understood  it,  when  they  again  took  up  stones  witt^ 
the  intention  of  stoning  Him — no  doubt,  because  He  expressed,  h^ 
yet  more  plain  terms,  what  they  regarded  as  His  blasphemy.  Onc^ 
more  the  Lord  appealed  from  His  Words,  which  were  doubted,  U^ 
His  Works,  which  were  indubitable.  And  so  He  does  to  all  time^- 
His  Divine  Mission  is  evidence  of  His  Divinity.  And  if  His  Divine^ 
Mission  be  doubted,  He  ai)peals  to  the  *  many  excellent  works'  {xaKi^ 

*  St.  Auguitine  marks,  that  the  word      does   it    not    equally    tell    agaixmt   al^ 
'  one '   tells  against  Arianism,  and  the      heresy  ? 
plural  *  are  *  against  Sabellianism.    And 
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tpya)  which  He  hath  '  shoved  from  the  Father,'  any  one  of  which     chap. 
might,  and,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  had,  served  as  evidence  of  His       xir 
Miamon.     And  when  the  Jews  ignored,  as  bo  many  in  our  days,  this 
line  of  evidence,  and  insisted  that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
once,  being  a  man)  He  had  made  Himself  God,  the  Lord  rephed  in 
a  manner  that  calls  for  oar  special  attention.     From  the  peculiarly 
Hebraistic  mode  of  destgnating  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms'  as  •n-imu- 
'  written  in  the  Law,' '  we  gather  that  we  have  here  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  very  words  of  our  Lord.'     But  what  we  speciftlly  wish, 
is,  emphatically,  to  disclaim  any  interpretation  of  them,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Christ  had  wished  to  evade  their  inference :  that 
He  clainaed  to  be  One  with  the  Father — and  to  convey  to  them,  that 
nothing  more  had  been  meant  than  what  might  lawfully  be  applied 
to  an  ordinary  man.     Such  certainly  is  not  the  case.     He  had  claimed 
to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  work  and  working ;  from  which,  of 
conrae,  the  necessary  inference  was,  that  He  was  also  One  with  Him 
in  Mature  and  Power.     I^t  us  see  whether  the  claim  was  strange. 
In  Pa.  Ixxzii.  6  the  titles  '  God'  {Elokim)  and  'Sons  of  the  Highest' 
(^Beneg  Elyon)  bad  been  given  to  Judges  as  the  Representatives  and 
Vicegerents  of  God,  wielding  His  delegated  authority,  since  to  them 
had  oome  His  Word  of  authorisation.     But  here  was  authority  not 
transmitted  by  '  the  word,'  but  personal  and  direct  consecration,  and 
personal  and  direct  Mission  on  the  part  of  God.     The  comparison  is 
not  with  Prophets,  because  they  only  told  the  word  and   mess^e 
from  God,  but  with  Judges,  who,  as  such,  did  the  very  act  of  God. 
If  those  who,  in  so  acting,  received  an  indirect  commission,  were 
'  gods,'  the  very  representatives  of  God,'  could  it  be  blasphemy  when 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Who  had  received,  not  authority 
thnmgh  a  word  transmitted  through  long  centuries,  but  direct  per- 
wnal  command  to  do  the  Father's  Work;  had  been  directly  and 
penonally  consecrated  to  it  by  the  Father,  and  directly  and  person- 
•Uj  aent  by  Him,  not  to  say,  but  to  do,  the  work  of  the  Father  ? 
Wag  it  not  rather  the  true  and  necessary  inference  from  these  pre- 
iniiseB? 

In  Rabbinic  writings  the  word  for  on  the  third  day  (after  the  preparation) 

"^dWaA.or  Oreya,  oi    Ora/an)  U  in  the  third  month  (Bivan),' tibabb.  8B  a. 

Jp  frequently  used  to  denote  not  only  '  We  need  acarcely  call  attention  tothe 

'«  Iav,  bat  the  the  whole  Bible.     Let  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  Judiean 

^  tmnple   mfflce:    'Blessed   be   the  aathorship  of  the  Foortb  Gospel, 

■wafni  Vfho  has   gixen  the  threefold  '  We  wonld  call  attention  to  the  words 

^,(|lt^)t,  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  'The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken' (ver.  36) 

~*^<ign(ba)ta  a  threefold  people(priest8,  as  evidential  of  the  views  which  Jeena  took 

j5™«».  lutj)  by  the  hands  of  a  third  of  the  authority  of  the   Old  Testament, 

i^'OM.beiiigtbethird  bom  of  bis  parents)  as  well  ae  ol  ita  insjuration. 
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All  would,  of  course,  depend  od  this,  whether  Christ  really  ilii^t> 

the  works  of  the  Father."     That  was  the  test;  and,  as  we  instinct 

ively  perceive,  both  rationally  and  truly.  And  if  He  did  the  work.^^ 
of  His  Father,  then  let  them  believe,  if  not  the  words  yet  the  work^^B 
and  thua  would  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge,  'and  understand  " — dis^^ 
tinguishing  here  the  act  from  the  etate  * — that '  in  Me  is  the  Fatbei^^ 
and  I  in  the  Father.'  In  other  words,  recognising  the  Work  as  th^^ss 
of  the  Father,  they  would  come  to  understand  that  the  Fath^^s 
worked  in  Him,  and  that  the  root  of  His  Work  was  in  the  Father. 

The  stones  were  not  thrown,  for  the  words  of  Christ  rendere;^=d 
impossible  the  charge  of  explicit  blasphemy  which  alone  would,  aaiK^ 
cording  to  Rabbinic  law,  have  warranted  such  summary  vengeant-^e. 
Bat '  they  sought  again  to  seize  Him,'  soas  t«  drag  Him  before  tht^ir 
tribunal.  His  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come,  'and  He  went  fortl 
out  of  their  hand ' — how,  we  know  not. 

Once  more  the  Jordan  rolled  between  Him  and  His  bitter  peis«- 
cators.  Far  north,  over  against  Galilee,  in  the  place  of  Jolmt 
early  labours,  probably  close  to  where  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
baptized,  was  the  scene  of  His  last  labours.  And  those,  who  so  we" 
remembered  botb  the  Baptist  and  the  testimony  which  he  had  there 
borne  to  the  Christ,  recalled  it  all  a.'<  they  listened  to  His  Words  ami 
saw  His  Works.  As  they  crowded  around  Him,  both  the  diffcrenw 
and  the  accord  between  John  and  Jeaus  carried  conriction  to  their 
minds.  The  Baptist  had  done  '  no  sign,''  such  as  those  which  Jesus 
wrought ;  but  all  things  which  John  had  spoken  of  Him,  they  felt  it, 
were  true.  And,  undisturbed  by  the  cavils  of  Pharisees  and  Scribei, 
many  of  these  simple-minded,  true-hearted  men,  far  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, believed  on  Him.  To  adapt  a  saying  of  Beiigel :  they  were  the 
posthumous  children  of  the  Baptist.  Thus  did  he,  being  dead,  yat 
speak.  And  so  wilt  all  that  is  sown  for  Christ,  though  it  lie  buried  ud 
foi^otten  of  men,  spring  up  and  ripen,  as  in  one  day,  to  the  de^ 
grateful,  and  eternal  joy  of  them  who  had  laboured  in  faith  and 
gone  to  rest  in  hope. 


'  Thnfl,  accarding-  to  the  better  reading. 

■  So  Meyer. 

'  The  circumstanoe,  tbat,  acoording  to 
the  Gospels,  no  miracle  was  wroaght  by 
John,  is  Dot  onlf  evidential  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  their  report  of  onr  Lord's 
mirftcles,  but  otherwise  also  deeply 
rignificant.  It  ahows  that  tfaero  is  no 
omving  for  the  miracolonF,  as  in  tlic 
Apocryphal  and  legendary  narrativos,  and 
It  provea   tbat    the    Gospel-nanBtives 


were  not  cast  in  the  monld  cpf  Jewi>^ 
contemporary  expectancy,  which  wool"' 
certainly  have  assigned  another  rifc  f 
Elijah  as  the  Foreninner  of  the  Mnrnif  *^ 
Ihiui  that  of  solitjtfy  testimony,  then  C^ 
forsakenness,  and,  lastly,  of  cmel  tai^ 
unavenged  i^nrder  at  the  hands  of  ^ 
Herodian.  Truly,  the  hiaiorj-  of  Jesus  ** 
not  that  of  the  Meosiah  of  Judaic  '" 
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CHAPTEE  XY. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  PARABLES — THE  TWO  PARABLES  OF  HIM  WHO  IS 
HXIGHBOUR  TO  US  :  THE  FIRST,  CONCERNING  THE  LOVE  THAT,  UNASKED, 
OITXS  IN  OUR  need;  the  second,  CONCERNING  THE  LOVE  WHICH  IS 
XLICTTED  BY  OUR  ASKING  IN  OUR  NEED. 

(St.  Luke  X.  25-37 ;  xi.  5-13.) 

period  between  Christ's  return  from  the  *  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion '  and  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  may  be  arranged  into  two 
divided  by  the  brief  visit  to  Bethany  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
from  the  dead.     Even  if  it  were  possible,  with  any  certainty, 
chronologically  to  arrange  the  events  of  each  of  these  periods,  the 
variety  and  brie&ess  of  what  is  recorded  would  prevent  our  closely 
following  them  in  this  narrative.     Accordingly,  we  prefer  grouping 
them  t<^ther  as  the  Parables  of  that  period,  its  Discourses,  and  its 
Events.     And  the  record  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  serve  as  a 
landmark  between  our  summary  of  the  Parables  and  that  of  the 
Discourses  and  Events  which  preceded  the  Lord's  final  appearance  in 
Jenualem. 

These  last  words  help  us  to  understand  the  necessary  diflference 
^ween  the  Parables  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  and  the  following 
periods.  The  Parables  of  this  period  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
fcnrard  into  the  future.  Those  spoken  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were 
pDidy  symbolical.  They  presented  unseen  heavenly  realities  under 
Qoblems  which  required  to  be  translated  into  earthly  language.  It 
^  quite  easy  to  do  so,  if  you  possessed  the  key  to  the  heavenly 
"^yrteries ;  otherwise,  they  were  dark  and  mysterious.  So  to  speak, 
^yrere  easily  read  from  above  downwards.  Viewed  from  below 
^V^uds,  only  most  dim  and  strangely  intertwining  outlines  could  be 
P^ceived.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  second  series  of  Parables. 
"^^  could,  as  they  were  intended,  be  imderstood  by  all.  They  re- 
Wired  no  translation.  They  were  not  symbolical  but  typical,  using 
^'^word  *type,'  not  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  predictive  element,'  ^^^ 
N;  as  indicating  an  example,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  an  exem- 
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BOOK     plification.'    Accordingly,  the  Parables  of  this  series  are  also  in- 
IV        tensely  practical.     Lastly,  their  prevailing  character  is  not  desciip- 
rZHn      '  tive,  but  hortatory ;  and  they  bring  the  Gospel,  in  the  sense  of  glad 
ii?Phii.V  tidings  to  the  lost,  most  closely  and  touchingly  to  the  hearts  of  all 
lV;  s^^  who  hear  them.     They  are  signs  in  words,  as  the  miracles  are  signs 
S^  ii;^m '  in  works,  of  what  Christ  has  come  to  do  and  to  teach.     Most  of  them      . 
tt.7;  iF^    bear  this  character  openly;  and  even  those  which  do  not,  bnt  seem 
more  like  warning,  have  still  an  imdertone  of  love,  as  if  Divine  com- 
passion lingered  in  tender  pity  of  that  which  threatened,  but  might 
yet  be  averted. 

Of  the  Parables  of  the  third  series  it  will  for  the  present  suffiec 
to  say,  that  they  are  neither  symbolical  nor  typical,  but  their  pre- 
vailing characteristic  is  prophetic.  As  befits  their  historical  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  point  to  the  near  future.  They  are  the 
&st  falling,  lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  events  which  are  near 
at  hand.  : 

The  Parables  of  the  second  (or  Persean)  series,  which  are  typical 
and  hortatory,  and  ^  Evangelical '  in  character,  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  either  peculiar  to,  or 
else  most  fully  recorded  in,  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke. 
*Bt.^Lnkex.         1.  Tht  Pavoble  of  the  Good  Samaritan.^ — This  Parable  is  con- 
nected with  a  question,  addressed  to  Jesus  by  a  '  lawyer ' — not  one  of 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  or  Teachers,  but  probably  an  expert  in  Jewish- 
Canon  Law,*  who  possibly  made  it  more  or  less  a  profession  in  that 
district,  though  perhaps  not  for  gain.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  markoA 
absence  of  that  rancour  and  malicie  which  characterised  his  colleagnie^ 
of  Judsea.   In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  narrative 
probably  stands  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.*    V^ 
have  also  suggested,  that  the  words  of  this  lawyer  referred,  or  eto^ 
that  himself  belonged,  to  that  small  party  among  the  Babbiniafc^ 
who,  at  least  in  theory,  attached  greater  value  to  good  works  than  tX> 
study.     At  any  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to  impute  directly  evil 
motives  to  him.     Knowing  the  habits  of  his  class,  we  do  not  wond^ 
that  he  put  his  question  to  '  tempt ' — test,  try — the  great  Babbi  erf 
Nazareth.     There  are  many  similar  instances  in  Kabbinic  writings  <rf 
meetings  between  great  Teachers,  when  each  tried  to  involve  tb^ 
other  in  dialectic  difficulties  and  subtle  disputations.     Indeed,  thiB 
was  part  of  Rabbinism,  and  led  to  that  painfal  and  fatal  trifling  with 

*  A     distinction     between     different  the  Prophets,  such   as  Dean  Plumftn 

classes  of  Scribes,  of  whom  some  gave  suggests  (on  8t.  Matt.  zzii.  36).  did  Dfll 

themselves   to  the  study  of   the  Law,  exist, 

while   others  included  with  it  that  of  *  See  generally  ch.  ▼.  of  thia  Book. 
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truth,  when  everything  became   matter  of  dialectic  subtlety,  and      chap. 
Tiothing  was  really  sacred.    What  we  require  to  keep  in  view  is,  that        xv 
to  this  lawyer  the  question  which  he  propounded  was  only  one  of         ' 
theoretic,  not  of  practical  interest,  nor  matter  of  deep  personal  con- 
cern, as  it  was  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  who,  not  long  afterwards, 
addressed  a  similar  inquiry  to  the  Lord.'  x^^^is 

We  seem  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  regular  Rabbinic  contest, 

as  we  listen  to  this  speculative  problem  :  '  Teacher,  what  having  done 

shall  I  inherit  eternal  life  ?  *    At  the  foundation  lay  the  notion,  that 

eternal  life  was  the  reward  of  merit,  of  works :  the  only  question  was, 

what  these  works  were  to  be.     The  idea  of  guilt  had  not  entered 

his  mind ;  he  had  no  conception  of  sin  within.   It  was  the  old  Judaism 

of  self-righteousness  speaking  without  disguise  :  that  which  was  the 

idtimate  ground  of  the  rejecting  and  crucifying  of  the  Christ.   There 

certainly  was  a  way  in  which  a  man  might  inherit  eternal  life,  not 

indeed  as  having  absolute  claim  to  it,  but  (as  the  Schoolmen  might 

have  said :  de  congruo)  in  consequence  of  Grod's  Covenant  on  Sinai. 

And  so  our  Lord,  using  the  common  Rabbinic  expression  *  what 

readest  thou  ? '  (riKlp  ^Kd),  pointed  him  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

The  reply  of  the  *  lawyer  *  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  its  own 
acconnt,  but  as  substantially,  and  even  literally,  that  given  on  two 
other  occasions   by   the   Lord   Himself.**     The   question   therefore  **.^*\^*^. 
itttnrally  arises,  whence  did   this   lawyer,  who   certainly  had   not  xxii.  34-40 
spiritual  insight,  derive  his  reply  ?     As  regarded  the  duty  of  abso- 
lute love  to  Grod,  indicated  by  the  quotation  of  Deut.  vi.  5,  there 
wold,  of  course,  be   no   hesitation   in   the   mind   of  a   Jew.     The 
primary  obligation  of  this  is  frequently  referred  to,  and,  indeed, 
Wmi  for  granted,  in  Rabbinic  teaching.     The  repetition  of  this 
command,  which  in  the  Talmud  receives  the  most  elaborate  and 
"tnmge  interpretation,^  formed  part  of  the  daily  prayers.     When 
Jesug  referred  the  lawyer  to  the  Scriptures,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
Viote  this  first  paramount  obligation.      Similarly,  he  spoke  as  a 
wbinic  lawyer,  when  he  referred  in  the  next  place  to  love  to  our 
'^righbour,  as  enjoined  in  Lev.  xix.  18.     Rabbinism  is  never  weary 
^  quoting  as   one  of  the   characteristic   sayings  of  its   greatest 

*  Thos :  *  ••  With  aU  thy  heart " — with  to  every  measure  with  which  He  meafiures 

f^thy  impokee,  that  to  good  and  that  to  thee  art  thou  bound  to  praise  Him ' 

JO  e»fl.  M  ^ni  3I1  thy  *oul** — even  if  it  (there  is  here  a  play  on  the  words  which 

***«*waythyaoul;  "with  all  thy  might  "  cannot  be  rendered),  Ber.  54  a,  about  the 


T-'lwithiJl  thy  money.**  Another  interpre-      middle. 
*«a:  -With  aU  thy  might  "—in  regard 
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teacber,  Hillel  (vho,  of  course,  lived  before  tliis  time),  that  b«  bti 
summed  up  the  Law,  in  briefest  compass,  in  theae  worda:  'WTutli 
hateful  to  thee,  that  do  not  to  another.  This  is  the  whole  Lawj  Uw 
rest  is  only  its  explanation.'*  Similarly,  Rabbi  Akiba  taught,  ttmC 
Lev.  xis.  18  was  the  prinfipal  rule,  we  might  almost,  say,  the  chirf 
summary  of  the  Law  (mina^nj^j^a)."  Still,  the  two  principlB 
just  mentioned  are  not  enunciated  in  conjunction  by  Rabbinisn!, 
nor  seriously  propounded  as  either  coutaining  the  whole  Lair  or  v 
Kecuriug  heaven.  They  are  also,  as  we  shall  presently  tee,  sub- 
jected to  gi-ave  modifications.  One  of  these,  as  regards  the  negative 
form  in  which  Hillel  put  it,  while  Christ  put  it  positively,'' '  has  been 
previously  noticed.  The  existence  of  such  Rabbinic  modificaticoa, 
and  the  circumstance  already  mentioned,  that  on  two  other  oca- 
sions  the  answer  of  Christ  Himself  to  a  similar  inquiry  was  precieelj 
that  of  this  lawyer,  suggest  the  inference,  that  this  question  mil' 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  teaching  of  Christ,  to  wbicli  thfj 
had  just  listened,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  lawyer  may  have  lew 
prompted  by  what  Jesua  had  preached  concerning  the  Ijiw. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Christ,  seemed  to  give  His  assent  to  tbe 
lawyer's  answer,  as  if  it  really  pointed  to  the  right  solution  of  lb* 
great  question,  we  reply :  No  other  answer  could  have  been  givai 
him.  On  the  ground  of  works — if  that  had  been  tenable — this  tw 
the  way  to  heaven.  To  understand  any  other  answer,  would  hKK 
required  a  sense  of  sin;  and  this  could  not  be  imparted  by  reason- 
ing :  it  must  be  experienced.  It  is  the  very  preaching  of  the  Ls' 
7  which  awakens  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  sin.*  Besides,  if  nt* 
morally,  yet  mentally,  the  difficulty  of  this  '  way '  would  soon 
BUggest  itself  to  a  Jew.  Such,  at  least,  is  one  aspect  of  tbf 
eonnter-question  with  which 'the  lawyer 'now  sought  to  retort  on 
Jesus. 

Whatever  complexity  of  motives  there  may  have  been — for  •• 
know  nothing  of  the  circimi stances,  and  there  may  have  been  Ui*^ 
in  the  conduct  or  heart  of  the  lawyer  which  was  specially  toucbe» 
by  what  had  just  passed — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mai"^ 
object  of  his  question ;  '  But  who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  He  wished  '  ^* 
justify  himself,'  in  the  sense  of  vindicating  his  original  question,  ao* 
showing  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easily  solved  as  the  answer  of  JesO 


'  llatahttrger  (Reel  Encjcl.,  Abtb.  ii. 
p.  Ill)  makes  the  remarkable  admission 
that  thenegative  form  was  ohoeen  to  make 
the  commiAd  'possible'  and  'praclical.' 


It  is  not  so  that  Christ  has  accimtnudA^ 
the  Divine  Laiv  to  oar  sinfulness.  ^ 
previous  remarks  on  thb  Law  in  Book  " 


'  WHO  13  UY  NEIGHBOUR  P '  S 

•emed  to  imply.  And  here  it  was  that  Chriflt  could  in  a  '  Parable '  cha: 
low  how  fur  orthodox  Judaism  was  from  even  a  trae  understanding,  xv 
inch  more  bom  such  perfect  observaDce  of  this  Law  aa  would  gain  ^ 

eaven.  Thus  might  He  bring  even  this  man  to  feel  his  short- 
omingB  and  sins,  and  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  his  great  need. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  the  negative  aspect  of  this  Parable ;  the 
Motive  is  to  ail  time  and  to  all  men. 

Thai  question :  *  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  has  ever  been  at  the 
same  time  the  outcome  of  Judaism  (as  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament),  and  also  its  curse.  On  this  point  it  is  duty 
to  speak  plainly,  even  in  face  of  the  wicked  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  exposed  on  account  of  it.  Whatever  modem 
Judaism  may  aay  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  the  ancient  heathen  charge  against  the  Jews  of  oddv/m  generis 
fcumani  (hatred  of  mankind).  God  had  separated  Israel  unto  Him- 
seU  l^  purification  and  renovation — and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  *  holy '  and  '  sanctify '  in  the  Hebrew  (enp)-  They 
sepMuted  themselves  in  self-righteousness  and  pride — and  that  is 
tlie  original  meaning  of  the  word  '  Pharisee '  and  '  Pharisaism '  (efnu). 
In  so  saying  no  blame  is  cast  on  individuals ;  it  is  the  system  which 
ia  at  bnlt.  This  question:  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  frequently 
engages  Rabbinism.  The  answer  to  it  is  only  too  clear.  If  a  hyper- 
aiticism  were  to  interpret  away  the  passage '  which  directs  that  ■  ak  bi 
"ifUlora  are  not  to  be  delivered  when  in  imminent  danger,  while 
'leretics  and  apostates  are  even  to  be  led  into  it,  the  painful  discus- 
aononthemeaningof  Exod.  xxiii.  5''  would  place  it  beyond  question,  "b.!* 
The  Bum  of  it  is,  that,  except  to  avert  hostiUty,  a'  burden  is  only  to 
'ximloaded,  if  the  beast  that  lieth  under  it  belongeth  to  an  Israelite, 
""t it  it  belong  to  a  Gentile;  and  so  the  expression," 'the  ass  of  'Ei.!. 
'^'in  that  hateth  thee,'  must  be  understood  of  a  Jewish,  and  not  of  a 
•"Wtile  enemy  (n'K  NiiC  «Si  hvnef"  NJlc)-**  sit^a 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further.  But  more  complete  (romuo 
'sbnle  of  Judaistic  narrowness,  as  well  as  more  full,  generous,  and 
^tual  world-teaching  than  that  of  Christ's  Parable  could  not  be 
iougined.  The  scenery  and  colouring  are  purely  local.  And  here 
>«  jhonid  remember,  that,  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  the  widest 
application  of  details  for  homiletical  purposes,  we  must  take  care  not 
(o press  them  in  a  strictly  exegetical  inter] >retatioo.' 

'  Ai  to  man;  of  these  allegorisation! 
Calrim  rigbtly  observes :  '  Scriptun 
major  habmida  est  levereDtia,  quam  n 
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Some  one  coming  from  the  Holy  City,  the  metropolis  of  Jodainn, 
is  purauing  the  solitary  desert-road,  those  twenty-one  miles  to 
Jericho,  a  district  notoriously  insecore,  when  he  '  fell  among  roUMt, 
who,  having  both  stripped  and  inflicted  on  him  strokes,  went  snj 
leaving  him  jnst  as  he  was,'  half  dead.'  This  is  the  first  scene.  The 
second  opens  with  an  expression  which,  theologically,  as  well  m 
exegetically,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  word  rendered  'bf 
chance '  (vvyKvpia)  occurs  only  in  this  place,*  for  Scripture  com- 
monly views  matters  in  relation  to  agents  rather  than  to  resolU. 
As  already  noted,'  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  concarrenee,' 
mnch  like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  (mpo)-  And  bette 
definition  could  not  be  given,  not,  indeed,  of  *  Providence,'  which  it 
a  heathen  abstraction  for  which  the  Bible  has  no  equivalent,  but  fir 
the  concrete  reality  of  God's  providing.  He  provides  through  a  cob- 
currence  of  circumstances,  all  in  themselves  natural  and  in  tlie 
enccession  of  ordinary  causation  (and  this  distinguishes  it  team  the 
miracle),  but  the  concurring  of  which  is  directed  and  overruled  hj 
Him.  And  this  helps  us  to  put  aside  those  coarse  tests  of  the  reali^ 
of  prayer  and  of  the  direct  rule  of  God,  which  men  sometimes  pn^nae. 
Such  stately  ships  ride  not  in  such  shallow  waters. 

It  was  by  such  a  '  concurrence,'  that,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite, 
came  down  that  road,  when  each,  successively,  *  when  he  saw  hint 
passed  by  over  against  (him).'  It  was  the  principle  of  questioningi 
'  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  which  led  both  priest  and  Levite  to  mi 
heartless  conduct.  Who  knew  what  this  wounded  man  was,  and  hoi 
he  came  to  lie  there ;  and  were  they  called  upon,  in  ignorance  of 
this,  to  take  all  the  trouble,  perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  life,  which  are 
of  him  would  involve  ?  Thus  Judaism  (in  the  persons  of  its  chiflf 
representatives)  had,  by  its  exclusive  attention  to  the  letter,  come  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Happily,  there  came  yet  another  thrf 
way,  not  only  a  stranger,  but  one  despised,  a  semi-heathen  Samaritan-* 
He  asked  not  who  the  man  was,  but  what  was  bis  need.  What- 
ever the  wotmded  Jew  might  have  felt  towards  him,  the  SamariW 
proved  a  true  '  neighbour.'  '  He  came  towards  him,  and  behold* 
ing  him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion.'  His  resolution  w»* 
soon  taken.  He  first  bound  tip  his  wounds,  and  then,  takiD^ 
from  his  travelling  provision  wine  and  oil,  made  of  them  whit 
was  regarded  as  the  common  dressing  for  wounds.*     Next,  having 

'  *^/ii(WS  Tuy^cJujiTa,   Germ.,  mie  er  •  Vol.  i.  p.  660. 

ehen  rear'  Orimm,  Clavis  N.  T.  p.  138  it  '  In  the  Greek,  ver.  33  begins  with  '  4 

'  I  cannot  (with  Dean  Flvrnptre)  see  Sftmaritan,   however,'  to   emphasse  U* 

any  irony  in  the  exprestion.  contrast  to  the  priest  and  Levite. 
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'set'  (lifted)  him  on  his  om  beaBt,  be  walked  by  his  side,  and     chap. 
iROQght  him  to  one  of  those   bouBee  of  rest   and   entertainment,        zt 
whose  designation  (TravBoj^^giov)  has  passed  into  Babbinic  language  '  '" 

(iqruw)*  These  khans,  or  hostelries,  by  the  dde  of  an&eqaented 
raads,  ftffiHrded  free  lodgment  to  the  tntveller.  Bat  generally  they 
also  offered  entertainment,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  host,  com- 
monly a  non-Ismelite,  charged  for  Uie  victuals  supplied  to  man 
or  beASt,  or  for  the  care  taken.  In  the  present  instance  the  Sama- 
ritan seems  himself  to  have  tended  the  wounded  man  all  that 
evening.  But  even  thus  his  care  did  not  end.  The  next  morning, 
before  continning  his  journey,  he  gave  to  the  host  two  dinars — 
about  one  shilling  and  threepence  of  our  money,  the  amount  of  a 
labonrer's  wages  for  two  days,' — as  it  were,  two  days'  wages  for  hia  •st.MKt. 
care  of  him,  with  this  provision,  that  if  any  further  expense  were 
incurred,  either  because  the  wounded  man  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  to  travel,  or  else  because  something  more  had  been  supplied 
to  him,  the  Good  Samaritan  would  pay  it  when  he  next  came 
that  way. 

So  tax  the  Parable  ;  its  lesson  *  the  lawyer '  is  made  himself  to 
enunciate.  '  Which  of  these  three  seems  to  thee  to  have  become 
neighbour  of  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers  ? '  Though  unwilling 
to  take  the  hated  name  of  Samaritan  on  his  lips,  especially  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Parable  and  its  anti-Rabbinie;bearing  were  so  evident, 
the  '  lawyer '  was  obliged  to  reply, '  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,' 
vhen  the  Saviour  finally  answered,  *  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.' 

Some  farther  lessons  may  be  drawn.  The  Parable  implies  not 
tiDere  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  ideas,  but  a  complete  change  of 
them.  It  is  truly  a  Gospel-Parable,  for  the  whole  old  relationship  of 
nneduty  is  changed  into  one  of  love.  Thus,  matters  are  placed  on  an 
^Uiiely  different  basis  from  that  of  Judaism.  The  question  now  is 
**'Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  '  but  *  Whose  neighbour  am  I  ? '  The 
"*pel  answers  the  qnestion  of  duty  by  pointing  us  to  love. 
"OOldflt  thou  know  who  is  thy  neighbour  ?  Become  a  neighbour  to 
•U  by  the  utmost  service  thou  canst  do  them  in  their  need.  And  so 
•If  Gospel  would  not  only  abolish  man's  enmity,  but  bridge  over  man's 
•epuation.  Thus  is  the  Parable  truly  Christian,  and,  more  than  this, 
pointe  up  to  Him  Who,  in  our  great  need,  became  Neighbour  to  us, 
eren  at  the  cost  of  all  He  had.  And  from  Him,  as  well  as  by  His 
Word,  are  we  to  learn  our  lesson  of  love. 

2.  The  Parable  which  follows  in  St.  Luke's  narrative''  seems  "si  luj™ 
closely  connected  with  that  just  commented  upon.    It  is  also  a  **■*"" 
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story  of  a  good   neighbonr  who  gives  in  our  need,  bat 
auother  aspect  of  the  truth  to  which  the  Parable  of  the  Goc^i^ 
Samaritan  had  pointed.    Love  bends  to  oar  need:    this  is  t^^ 
objective  manifestation  of  the  Gospel.     Need  looks  up  to  love,  aiK/ 
by  its  cry  elicits  the  boon  which  it  seeks.    And  this  is  the  sul^ectini 
experience  of  the  Gospel.     The  one  underlies  the  attxcy  of  the  fint 
Parable,  the  other  that  of  the  second. 

Some  such  internal  connection  between  the  two  Parables  seemi, 
indeed,  indicated  even  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  Beoaxi 
Parable  is  strung  to  the  request  of  some  disciples  to  be  taught  wh«t 
to  pray.*    Like  the  Parable  of  the  *  Good  Sajnaritan,'  it  is  typiol, 
and  its  application  would  be  the  more  felt,  that  it  not  only  pointi 
to  an  exemplification,  but  appeals  to  every  man's  conscioosnesa  of 
what  himself  woold  do  in  certain  circumstances.     These  are :  A  min 
has  a  Mend  who,  long  after  nightfall,  unexpectedly  comes  to  him 
from  a  journey.    He  has  nothing  in  the  house,  yet  he  must  {ffovide 
for  his  need,  for  hospitality  demands  it.     Accordingly,  though  it  be 
so  late,  he  goes  to  his  &iend  and  neighbour  to  ask  him  for  three 
loaves,  stating  the  case.     On  the  other  hand,  the  firiend  so  asked. 
refuses,  since,  at  that  late  hour,  be  has  retired  to  bed  with  hi» 
children,  and  to  grant  hie  request  would  imply  not  only  his  owA- 
inconvenience,   but   the  disturbing  of  the  whole  household.    Th^ 
main  circumstances  are :  Sudden,  unthought-of  sense  of  imper^v^v 
need,  obliging  to  make  what  seems  an  unseasonable  and  unreason — 
able  request,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  offers  difficulties  and  has  nO 
claim  upon  compliance.     It  is,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  not  ordinary 
but  extraordinary  prayer,  which  is  here  referred  to. 

To  return  to  the  Parable :  the  question  (abruptly  broken  oflF  froCO 
the  beginning  of  the  Parable  in  ver.  5)  is,  what  each  of  as  would <!<' 
in  the  circumstances  just  detailed.  The  answer  is  implied  in  wbtf^ 
follows."  It  points  to  continued  importunity,  which  would  at  la*^ 
obtain  what  it  needs.  '  I  tell  you,  even  if  he  will  not  give  him* 
rising  up,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least '  on  account  of  hi* 
importunity,  he  will  rise  up  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needetb* 
This  Uteral  rendering  will,  it  is  hoped,  remove  some  of  the  seemio^ 
difficulties  of  the  Parable.  It  is  a  gross  misunderstanding  to  descril?^ 
it  as  presenting  a  mechanical  view  of  prayer :  as  if  it  implied,  eith*' 
that  God  was  unwilling  to  answer ;  or  else,  that  prayer,  otherwi** 
nnheard,  would  be  answered  merely  for  its  importunity.  It  must  l>* 
remembered,  that  he  who  is  within  is  a  friend,  and  that,  under  ord^' 

'  lul  yt,  Ooehel,  ail  loc. 
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aary  cdrcunutances,  he  would  at  once  have  complied  with  the  reqaeet. 

Bat,  in  this  case,  there  were  epecial  difficolties,  which  are  rep^sented 

SB  very  great :  it  is  midniglit ;  he  has  retired  to  bed,  and  with  his 

children ;  the  door  is  locked.     And  the  lesson  is,  that  where,  tor 

some  reasons,  there  are,  or  seem,  special  difficulties  to  an  answer  to 

oor  prayers  (it  is  very  late,  the  door  is  no  longer  open,  the  children 

have  already  been  gathered  in),  the  importtmit;  arising  &om  the 

senae  of  onr  absolute  need,  and  the  knowledge  that  He  is  our  Friend, 

and  that  He  has  bread,  will  ultimately  prevail.     The  difficulty  is  not 

as  to  the  giving,  but  as  to  the  giving  then — '  rising  up,'  and  this  is 

overcome  by  perseverance,  so  that  (to  return  to  the  Parable),  if  he 

iriU  not  rise  up  because  he  is  his  &iend,  yet  at  least  he  will  rise 

^>ccaase  of  his  importunity,  and  not  only  give  him  *  three '  loaves, 

bnt,  in  general,  *  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 

So  important  is  the  teachiug  of  this  Parable,  Uiat  Christ  makes 

detailed  application  of  it.    In  the  circumstances  described  a  man  would 

Persevere  with  bis  friend,  and  in  the  end  succeed.   And,  similarly,  the 

lord  bids  us  *  ask,'  and  that  earnestly  and  believiugly  j  '  seek,'  and 

^at.  eoei^etically  and  instantly ;    '  knocks'  and   that  intently  and 

loiMily.    Ask — He  is  a  Friend,  and  we  shall  '  receive ; '  '  seek,'  it  is 

there,  and  we  shall  'find;'  *  knock,' — our  need  is  absolute,  and  it 

shall  be  opened  to  us.     But  the  emphasis  of  the  Parable  and  its 

lesson  are  in  the  '  every  one.'     Not  only  this  or  that,  but '  every  one,' 

shall  BO  experience  it.    The  word  points  to  the  special  difficulties  that 

Bay  be  in  the  way  of  answer  to  prayer — the  difficulties  of  the  '  rising 

wp»'  which  have  been  previously  indicated  in  the  Parable.     These  are 

met  by  perseverance  which  indicates  the  reality  of  our  need  ('  ask '), 

Ihe  reality  of  our  behef  that  the  supply  is  there  ('  seek '),  and  the 

ialenrity  and    energy  of  our  spiritual   longing  ('  knock ').      Such 

!      nnporttinity  appUes  to  '  every  one,'  whoever  he  be,  and  whatever  the 

I      QKnmstances  which  would  seem  to  render  his  prayer  specially  diffi- 

I     colt  of  answer.   Though  he  feel  that  he  has  not  and  needs,  he  '  asks ; ' 

I     tlwagh  he  have   lost— time,   opportunities,   mercies — ^he   'seeks;' 

1     loongh  the  door  seem  shut,  he  '  knocks.'     Thus  the  Lord  is  helper 

'o'every  one;'  but,  as  for  us,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  from  what  we 

"'"Klyes  would  do  in  analogous  circumstances. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  God  will  not  deceive  by  the  appearance  of 
■IW  is  not  reality.  He  will  even  give  the  greatest  gift.  The  Para- 
"^  Klation  is  now  not  that  of  friends,  but  of  father  and  son.  If 
I™  »on  asks  for  bread,  will  the  father  give  what  seems  such,  but 
u  only  n  stone  ?     If  he  asks  for  a  fish,  will  he  tender  him  what 
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looks  sach,  but  is  a  serpent?  If  he  seek  an  egg,  will  he  hand  to  hiiK::^^ 
what  broods  a  scorpion?  The  need,  the  hunger,  of  the  child  wi'  ^ 
not,  in  answer  to  its  prayer,  receive  at  the  Father's  Hands,  that  whic::;-^ 
seems,  but  gives  not  the  reality  of  satislaction — rather  is  poiao^^-^ 
Let  UB  draw  the  inference..  Such  is  our  conduct — how  much  moji^ 
shall  our  heavenly  Father  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  a^  i 
Him.  That  gift  will  not  disappoint  by  the  appearance  of  what  u  m 
not  reality ;  it  will  not  deceive  either  by  the  promise  of  what  it  don 
not  give,  or  by  giving  what  would  prose  &tal.  As  we  follow  Chriftl'g 
teaching,  we  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  leading 
us  to  Him,  leads  ns  into  all  truth,  to  all  life,  and  to  what  saiMa 
all  need. 


THE  THREE  PARABLES  OP  WABNING. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

E  PARABLES  OP  WARHIMO  :  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  TO  THE  NATIOH, 
3  THE  THEOCRACY — THE  FOOLISH  RICH  HAN — THE  BAKBEN  FIO- 
-THE   UREAT   BUFFER. 

(St.  Lokc  xii.  13-2!  ;  zui.  6-9;  xiv.  16-3*.) 

■e  Parables,  which  succcBsively  follow  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
erally  be  designated  as  those  '  of  wanuDg.'  This  holds 
true  of  the  last  two  of  them,  which  refer  to  the  civil  and 
siastical  polity  of  Israel.  Eath  of  the  three  Parables  is  set 
ttorical  frame,  having  been  spoken  under  circumstances 
ve  occasion  for  such  illustration. 

ie  Parable  of  tJie  foolish  t-ich  man.*  It  appears,  that  some  • 
ig  them  that  listened  to  Jeaue  conceived  the  idea,  that  the 
'  of  the  Great  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  might  be  used  for  his  own 
urposes.  Eridently,  He  had  attracted  and  deeply  moved 
es,  or  His  interi)ORition  would  not  have  been  sought;  and, 
iridently,  what  He  preached  had  made  upon  tliis  man  the 
>n,  that  he  might  possibly  enlist  Him  as  his  champion.  The 
tive  evidence  which  it  affords  as  regards  the  effect  and  the 
natter  of  Christ's  preaching  is  exceedingly  interesting.  On 
r  hand,  Clirist  had  not  only  no  legal  authority  for  inter- 
ut  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  was  so  clearly  defined,  and, 
add,  so  just,  that  if  this  person  had  had  any  just  or  good 
lere  could  have  been  no  need  for  appealing  to  Jesus.  It 
lerefore,  have  been  '  covetousness '  which  prompted  it — 
a  wish  to  have,  besides  his  own  share  as  a  younger  brother, 
hat  additional  portion  which,  by  law,  came  to  the  eldest  son 
imily." '     iSuch  an  attempt  for  covetous  purposes  to  make  ' 

I 
Bistht,  however,  arise  when  tlie  into  bii  parM,  and  the  eldest  son  had  two 
iloiiLtfal,  and  then  the  iDheri-  pjrls,  or  one  third  of  the  property.  If 
d  be  (liviiled  (Balia  B.  ii.  2).  nine  nons  were  left,  the  property  waa 
e  part  of  an  eldest  son  was  divided  into  ten  parta,  and  the  ^dest  son 
in  the  following  monnor.  If  had  two  parts,  or  a  fifth  of  the  property. 
!reIcft,tbcproi>erty  was  divided      Bnt  there  were  important  limitations  to 
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use  of  the  pure  unselfish  preaching  of  love,  and  to  derive  profit  froc-^ 
His  spiritual  influence,  accounts  for  the  severity  with  which  '^ri^, 
rejected  the  demand,  although,  as  we  judge,  He  would,  under  arr-^j. 
cireumBtanceB,  have   refased  to  interfere   in   purely  civil  disput^^. 
with  which  the  established  tribunals  were  sufficient  to  deaL 

All  this  accounts  for  the  immediate  reference  of  our  Lord  to 
eovetouenesB,  the  folly  of  which  He  showed  by  this  almost  aeU- 
evident  principle,  too  often  forgotten  —  that  *  not  in  tlie  siq>er- 
abounding  to  any  one  [not  in  that  wherein  he  has  more  than  enouglij 
consisteth  his  life,  from  the  things  which  he  posseeseth.* '  In  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  things  which  a  man  posseaseth  by  which  hii 
life  is  sustained,  consists  not  in  what  is  superabundant ;  his  life  is 
sustained  by  that  which  he  needs  and  uses ;  the  rest,  the  m^ 
abundance,  forms  no  part  of  his  life,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  d 
use  to  him.  Why,  then,  be  covetous,  or  long  for  more  than  we  need? 
And  this  folly  also  involves  danger.  For,  the  love  of  these  thingi 
will  engross  mind  and  heart,  and  care  about  them  will  drive  ont 
higher  thoughts  and  aims.  The  moral  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  <^ 
God,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose  it  for  thought  of  what  '  periBhetb 
with  the  using,'  are  obvious. 

The  Parable  itself  bears  on  all  these  points.     It  consists  of  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  shows  the  folly,  the  second  the  sin  and 
danger,  of  that  care  for  what  is  beyond  our  present  need,  which  i» 
the  characteristic  of  covetousnesa.     The  rich  man  is  surveying  hi* 
land,  which  is  bearing  plentifully — evidently  beyond  its  former  yield* 
since  the  old  provision  for  storing  the  com  appears  no  longer  sufficient- 
It  seems  implied — or,  we  may  at  least  conjecture — that  this  was  no* 
only  due  to  the  labour  and  care  of  the  master,  but  that  he  hs^ 
devoted  to  it  his  whole  thought  and  energy.      More  than  this,  »"* 
seems  as  if,  in  the  calculations  which  he  now  made,  he  looked  in^^ 
the  future,  and  saw  there  progressive  increase  and  riches.     As  je*» 
the  harvest  was  not  reaped ;  but  he  was  already  considering  what  ** 
do,  reckoning  upon  the  riches  that  would  come  to  him.     And  so  t'^ 
resolved  to  pull  down  the  old,  and  build  larger  bams,  where  he  woul* 
store  his  future  possessions.    From  one  aspect  there  would  have  be^* 
nothing  wrong  in  an  act  of  almost  necessary  foresight — only  gie** 
folly  in  thinking,  and  speaking,  and  making  plans,  as  if  that  we** 
already  absolutely  his  which  might  never  come  to  him  at  all,  whi<?*' 

this,  Tlins,  tie  law  did  not  npply  to  a 
posthamous  iiod,  nor  yet  in  regard  to  the 
mother's  property,  nor  to  Bay  increase 
01   gain  that  might  have  acorncd  since 
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Rras  still  unreaped,  and  might  be  garnered  long  after  he  was  dead,     chap, 
Elis  life  was  not  sustained  by  that  part  of  his  possessions  which       xvi 
were  the  *  superabounding.'     But  to  this  folly  was  also  added  sin.   '      '      ' 
For,  God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts.   In  all  his  plans  for  the  future — 
ind  it  was  his  folly  to  make  such  absolutely — he  thought  not  of  God. 
His  whole  heart  was  set  on  the  acquisition  of  earthly  riches — not  on 
the  service  of  God.     He  remembered  not  his  responsibility ;  all  that 
he  had,  was  for  himself,  and  absolutely  his  own,  to  batten  upon ;  ^  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
diiiik,  be  merry.'     He  did  not  even  remember,  that  there  was  a  God 
Who  might  cut  short  his  years. 

So  had  he  spoken  in  his  heart — proud,  selfish,  self-indulgent, 

God-forgetting — as  he  looked  forth  upon  what  was  not  yet,  even  in 

an  inferior  sense,  his  own,  but  which  he  already  treated  as  such,  and 

that  in  the  most  absolute  sense.    And  now  comes  the  quick,  sharp, 

contrast,  which  is  purposely  introduced  quite  abruptly.     *  But  God 

said  unto  him ' — not  by  revelation,  nor  through  inward  presentiment, 

but,  with  awful  suddenness,  in  those  imspoken  words  of  fEict  which 

cannot  be  gainsaid  or  answered:    *Thou  fool!   this  very  night' — 

which  follows  on  thy  plans  and  purposings — '  thy  soul  is  required  of 

thee.    But,  the  things  which  thou  hast  prepared,  whose  shall  they 

be  ? '    Here,  with  the  obvious  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such  state  of 

mind,  the  Parable  breaks  off.     Its  sinfulness — nay,  and  beyond  this 

negative  aspect  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  righteousness  in  laying  up  the 

good  treasure  which  cannot  be  taken  firom  us,  appears  in  this  con- 

cladbg  remark  of  Christ — *  So  is  he  who  layeth  up  treasure  (trea- 

siireth)  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.' 

It  was  a  barbed  arrow,  we  might  say,  out  of  the  Jewish  quiver, 
^  directed  by  the  Hand  of  the  Lord.    For,  we  read  in  the  Talmud  *  !  s^**»S- 

,  •'  '  163  o,  Une 

^t  a  Babbi  told  his  disciples,  *  Repent  the  day  before  thy  death  ; '  J^  *^  ^^ 

^i  when  his  disciples  asked  him :  *  Does  a  man  know  the  day  of 

"18  death  ?  '  he  repUed,  that  on  that  very  ground  he  should  repent 

*^^y,  lest  he  should  die  to-morrow.     And  so  would  all  his  days  be 

^JB  of  repentance.     Again,  the  Son  of  Sirach  wrote  :  ^  '  There  is  »» Ecdna.  xi. 

7*t  wazeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  this  is  the  jyor- 

"^^  of  his  reward :  whereas  he  saith,  I  have  found  rest,  and  now 

^  eat  continually  of  my  goods ;  and  yet  he  knoweth  not  what  time 

"^  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others, 

*^ddie,'   But  we  sadly  miss  in  all  this  the  spiritual  application  which 

^^^  made.     Similarly,  the  Talmud,*^  by  a  play  on  the  last  word  oJer.shabb. 

\y>t\\ in  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  xlix.,  compares  man  to  the  weasel. 
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BOOK      which  laboriously  gathers  and  deposits,  not  knowing  for  whom,  wl 
IV        the  Midrash  *  tells  a  story,  how,  when  a  Eabbi  returned  firom  a 

•  DebM-.  R.    where  the  host  had  made  plans  of  storing  his  wine  for  a  future 
p!  19  6,  Sne '  siou,  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  him,  sad  for  man,  ^  since  you  aaj; 
and  oQ^rards  thus  and  thus  shall  we  do  in  the  future,  while  no  one  knoweth  how 

soon  he  shall  be  called  to  die,'  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  host  rf 
that  evening,  who  would  die  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  But  once 
more  we  ask,  where  is  the  spiritual  application,  such  as  was  made  bj 
Christ  ?  So  far  from  it,  the  Midrash  adds,  that  when  the  Babbi 
challenged  the  Angel  to  show  him  the  time  of  his  own  deaih,he 
received  this  reply,  that  he  had  not  dominion  over  the  like  of  him, 
since  God  took  pleasure  in  their  good  works,  and  added  to  their  dajB ! 
2.  The  special  warning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Parable 
xStl^  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  ^  sufficiently  appears  from  the  context.  Ab 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,*  the  Lord  had  not  only  corrected  the 
erroneous  interpretation  which  the  Jews  were  giving  to  certain  recent 
national  occurrences,  but  pointed  them  to  this  higher  moral  of  aD 
such  events,  that,  unless  speedy  national  repentance  followed,  the 
whole  people  would  perish.  This  Parable  offers  not  merely  an  exem- 
plification of  this  general  prediction  of  Christ,  but  sets  before  M 
what  underlies  it :  Israel  in  its  relation  to  Grod ;  the  need  of  re- 
pentance ;  Israel's  danger ;  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  its  urgency; 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  Israel ;  the  Gospel ;  arid  the  final  judgmeat 
on  impenitence. 

As  regards  the  details  of  this  Parable,  we  mark  that  the  fig-tree  hfti 
been  specially  planted  by  the  owner  in  the  vineyard,  as  in  the  choice^ 

•  KiLT.4      situation.      This,  we  know,  was  not  unusual.*'     Fig-trees,  as  well  9^ 

palm   and  olive-trees,  were   regarded  as   so  valuable,  that  to  cca^ 
them  down,  if  they  yielded  even  a  small  measure  of  fruit,  was  popr^*^ 

•  Bab*  K.      larly  deemed  to  deserve  death  at  the  Hand  of  God.*   Ancient  JewiaJ- 

writings   supply  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  and  its  culture 

According  to  Josephua,  in  favoured  localities  the  ripe  fixiit  hxmg  (p^ 
J  War  ill.  10.  the  tree  for  ten  months  of  the  year,®  the  two  barren  months  beiD-^ 

probably  April  and  May,  before  the  first  of  the  three  crops  which  :^ 
'  Phaffffim,     bore  had  ripened.      The  first  figs  ^  ripened  towards  the  end  of  Jun^ 

sometimes  earlier.     The  second,  which  are  those  now  dried  aa^^ 


exported,  ripened  in  August ;  the  third,  which  were  small  and 
comparatively  little  value,  in  September,  and  often  hung  all  wint^^? 
on  the  trees,     A  species  (the  Benoth  Shudch)  is  mentioned, 
•  sher.  T.  1     which  the  fruit  required  three  years  for  ripening.*     The  fig-tree 

'  See  ch.  xiii.  of  this  Book. 
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rfgnnled  as  the  most  fruitful  of  all  trees. ^     On  account  of  its  re-      chap. 
peiited  crops,  it  was  declared  not  subject  to  the   ordinance  which       xvi 
enjoined  that  fruit  should  be  left  in  the  comers  for  the  poor.^      Its  »sbev.i.4 
artificial  inoculation  was  known.*^     The  practice  mentioned  in  the  •'Pw^^ii.* 
Parable,  of  digging  about  the  tree  (jmyo)?  and  dunging  it  (p^nioX 
is   fireqnently   mentioned   in  Eabbinic   writings,  and  by  the  same 
designations.     Curiovislyy  Maimonides  mentions  three  years  as  the 
utmost  limit  within  which  a  tree  should  bear  fruit   in  the  land 
of  Israel.*    Lastly,  as  trees  were  regarded  as  by  their  roots  under-  J^^^  ^ 
TniTiiTig  and  deteriorating  the  land,®  a  barren  tree  would  be  of  threefold  ^^;*^ 
disadvantage :  it  would  yield  no  fruit ;  it  would  fill  valuable  space,  ^  *<«• 
which  a  firuit-bearer  might  occupy ;  and  it  would  needlessly  deterio-  19 » 
rate  the  land.     Accordingly,  while  it  was  forbidden  to  destroy  fruit- 
bearing  trees,^  it  would  be  duty  to  cut  down  a  *  barren '  or  *  empty '  '  i>eiit.  xx. 
tree  (  Tkm  aerak).^  91 6 ;  m  a 

These  particulars  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  imderstand  the  '^"•^•* 
details  of  the  Parable.    Allegorically,  the  fig-tree  served  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation**  — ^in  the  Talmud,  rather  "  Joei  l  7 
as  that  of  Israel's  learning,  hence  of  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  people.^    The  vineyard  is  in  the  New  Testament  the  symbol  '^^^'ther^ 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  distinct  from  the  nation  of  Israel.^  ^~ 
Thus  fer,  then,  the  Parable  may  be  thus  translated :  God  called  Israel  xi^  &^*^ 
aa  a  nation,  and  planted  it  in  the  most  favoured  spot :  as  a  fig-tree  ^^  **  ***' 
in  His  own  Kingdom.     ^  And  He  came  seeking,'  as  He  had  every 
right  to  do,  *  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none/     It  was  the  third  year  * 
that  He  had  vainly  looked  for  fiiiit,  when  He  turned  to  His  Vine- 
dresser— the  Messiah,  to  Whom  the  vineyard  is  committed  as  its 
King — ^with  this  direction :  *  Cut  it  down — why  doth  it  also  deterio- 
rate the  soil  ? '     It  is  barren,  though  in  the  best  position  ;  as  a  fig- 
tree  it  ought  to  bear  figs,  and  here  the  best ;  it  fills  the  place  which 
^  good  tree  might  occupy;  and   besides,  it  deteriorates^  the  soil 
(Bterally:  ppipn  riK  T^no)*     And   its   three  years'  barrenness  has 
^bliahed  (as  before  explained)  its  utterly  hopeless  character.  Then 
^  is  that  the  Divine  Vinedresser,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  pleads, 
^  with  far  deeper  reality  than  either  Abraham  or  Moses  could 
'•^e  entreated,  for  the  fig-tree  which  Himself  had  planted  and 
^ded,  that  it  shoidd  be  spared  *  this  year  also,'  *  until  then  that  I 
**ll  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it,' — till  He  labour  otherwise  than  before, 


'^  ^^ot  after  three  Tears,  bat  evidently         '  Korapyti,    Orimm  renders  the  word, 

^*^«  third  year,  when  th    "'^*" *"       --— •»  ^^- 

P  ahoold  have  appeared. 


2^.  ^'urd  year,  when  the  third  year's      enervo,  tteriUm  reddo. 
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BOOK      even  by  His  Own  Presence  and  Words,  nay,  by  laying  to  its  roots 
IV        His  most  precious  Blood.   *  And  if  then  it  bear  fruit ' — here  the  text 

'  '  '  abruptly  breaks  off,  as  implying  that  in  such  case  it  would,  of  coune, 
be  allowed  to  remain ;  ^  but  if  not,  then  against  *  the  future  (coming) 
year  shalt  thou  cut  it  down.'  The  Parable  needs  no  further  com- 
mentation.^ In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer : '  *  Between  the  tree 
and  the  axe  nothing  intervenes  but  the  intercession  of  the  Gardener, 
Who  would  make  a  last  effort,  and  even  His  petition  applies  only  to 
a  short  and  definite  period,  and,  in  case  it  pass  without  result^  this 
petition  itself  merges  in  the  proposal,  *'  But  if  not,  then  cut  it  down."' 
How  speedily  and  terribly  the  warning  came  true,  not  only  students 
of  history,  but  all  men  and  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  know.  Of 
the  lawfulness  of  a  further  application  of  this  Parable  to  all  kindred 
circumstances  of  nation,  community,  family,  nay,  even  of  individnils, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

^sti^ko  3,  The  third  Parable  of  warning— that  of  the  Oreat  SwpptT^— 

refers  not  to  the  political  state  of  Israel,  but  to  their  eodesiasticai 
8tatu8^  and  their  continuance  as  the  possessors  and  representatives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     It  was  spoken  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  therefore  carries  us  beyond  the 
point  in  this  history  which  we  have  reached.      Accordingly,  the 
attendant  circumstances  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.     In  regard 
to  these  we  only  note,  how  appropriately  such  a  warning  of  Israel'^ 
spiritual  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  misre-' 
presentation,  and  perversion  of  God's  truth,  would  come  at  a  Sabbatt*--* 
meal  of  the  Pharisees,  when  they  lay  in  wait  against  Him,  and  K^ 
first  challenged  their  externalising  of  God's  Day  and  Law  to  ik^^ 
subversion  of  its  real  meaning,  and  then  rebuked  the  self-a8sertio»3j 
pride,  and  utter  want  of  all  real  love  on  the  part  of  these  leaders  o^ 
Israel. 

What  led  up  to  the  Parable  of  *  the  Great  Supper '  happened  aft^^ 
these  things :  after  His  healing  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  in  sigl** 
of  them  all  on  the  Sabbath,  after  His  twofold  rebuke  of  their  pe^^ 
version  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  and  of  those  marked  characteristics  ^ 
Pharisaism,  which  showed  how  far  they  were  from  bringing  forth  froi"*^ 
worthy  of  the  Kingdom,  and  how,  instead  of  representing,  they 


*  fij  rh  fi4Woy.     Ooehel  points    to    a  application,  this  is,  of  coarse,  perfect>iy 

similar  use  of  cis  in  St.  Luke,  i.  20 ;  Acts  fair ;  but  not  in  strict  ez^^eeia  To  warn '^'^ 

xiii.  42.  other  and  obvious  objections,  it  were    *^ 

'  Dean  Plvmptre  regards  the  fig-tree  introduce  modem,  Chnstian  ideas,  whS^^ 

as  the  symbol  of  a  soul  making  fruitless  would  have  been  wholly  unintelligible    '^^ 

profession  ;  the  vineyard  as  that  of  Israel.  Christ's  hearers. 

For  homiletical  purposes,  or  for  practical  '  Ooehel, 


imSCUSKTANCBS  IN  WHICH  THE  THIRD  PABABLE  WAS  SPOKEN. 

-ejncsented  the  Kingdom,  and  were  utterly  tinfit  ever  to  do  other- 
irise.'  The  Lord  liad  spoken  of  making  a  feast,  not  for  one's  kindred, 
lOT  for  the  rich— whether  such  outwardly,  or  mentally  and  spiritually  * 
xom  tiie  standpoint  of  the  Pharisees — but  for  the  poor  and  affiicted. 
rhis  would  imply  true  spirituality,  because  that  fellowship  of  giving, 
which  descends  to  others  in  order  to  raise  them  as  brethren,  not 
condescends,  in  order  to  be  raised  by  them  as  their  Master  and 
Superior.^  And  He  had  concluded  with  these  words :  *  And  thou  " 
shalt  be  blessed — because  they  have  not  to  render  back  again  to 
thee,  for  it  shall  be  rendered  back  to  thee  again  in  the  Resurrection 
rf  the  Juat.'"  ; 

It  was  this  last  clause — but  separated,  in  true  Pharisaic  spirit, 
from  that  which  had  preceded  and  indicated  the  motive — on  which 
one  of  those  present  now  conmiented,  probably  with  a  covert,  per- 
haps a  provocative,  reference  to  what  formed  the  sabject  of  Christ's 
ooDStant  teaching :  *  Blessed  whoso  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'     An  expression  this,  which  to  the  Pharisee  meant  the 
common  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  great  feast '  at  the  beginning  of  the 
MessiaDic  Kingdom.     So  far  he  had  rightly  understood,  and  yet  he 
bad  entirely  misunderstood,  the  words  of  Christ.     Jesus  had,  indeed, 
referred  to  the  future  retribution  of  (not,/(>r)  deeds  of  love,  among 
vhich  He  had  named  as  an  instance,  suggested  by  the  circumstanceB, 
a  kast  for,  or  rather  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  towards,  the  poor 
ud  suffering.     But  although  the  Pharisee  referred  to  the  Messianic 
%,  his  words  show  that  he  did  not  own  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
"bether  or  not  it  was  the  object  of  his  exclamation,  as  sometimes 
religions  commonplaces  or  platitudes  are  in  our  days,  to  interrupt 
"*  course  of  Christ's  rebukes,  or,  as  before  hinted,  to  provoke  Him 
toongoarded  speech,  must  be  left  undetermined.     What  is  chiefly 
^^vent  is,  that  this  Pharisee  separated  what  Christ  said  about  the 
'ils'angs  of  the  first  Besiurectiou  from  that  with  which  He  had 
Wwweted  them — we  do  not  say  as  their  condition,  but  as  logically 
'^ir  moral  antecedent:  viz.,  love,  in  opposition  to  self-assertion 
^  Klf-seeking.     The  Pharisee's  words  imply  that,  like  his  class, 
**)  A  any  rate,  fully  expected  to  share  in  these  blessings,  as  a 
""ttsr  of  course,  and  because  he  was  a  Pharisee.     Thus  to  leave 
^  Christ's  anteceding  words  was  not  only  to  set  them  aside,  bnt 
'**  pervert  His  saying,  and  to  place  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
""the  very  opposite  basis  from  that  on  which  Christ  had  rested  it. 

_^  npreaaion  'eating  bread'  i 
'"■"»ni  Hebnbm,  naed  both  in 
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BOOK      AccordiDgly,  it  vas  to  this  man  personally  *  that  the  Parable 


There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  main  ideas  noi/e^ 
lying  the  Parable.  The  man  who  made  the  'Great  Supper''  wm 
'  He  Who  had,  in  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  '  a  feast  of  fat  thinp.'* 
The  'bidding  many '  preceded  the  actual  anuoimcement  of  the  ibj 
and  honr  of  the  feast.  We  understand  by  it  a  preliminary  intimk- 
tion  of  the  feast  then  preparing,  and  a  general  invitation  of  the 
guests,  who  were  the  chief  people  in  the  city ;  for,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  city.  This  general  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions  and  prophecies,  and  the 
guests  bidden  were  those  in  the  city,  the  chief  men — not  the  igno- 
rant and  those  out  of  the  way,  but  the  men  who  knew,  and  read,  aad 
expounded  these  prophecies.  At  last  the  preparations  were  endedr 
and  the  Master  eent  out  His  Servant,  not  necessarily  to  be  undo- 
stood  of  any  one  individual  in  particular — such  as  John  the  Ba^iA 
— but  referring  to  whomsoever  He  would  employ  in  His  Service  fir 
that  purpose.  It  was  to  intimate  to  the  persons  formerly  bidden, 
that  everything  was  now  ready.  Then  it  was  that,  however  differii^ 
in  their  special  grounds  for  it,  or  eipressing  it  with  more  or  Iw 
courtesy,  they  were  all  at  one  in  declining  to  come.  The  feast,  to 
which  they  had  been  bidden  some  time  before,  and  to  which  thef 
had  apparently  agreed  to  come  (at  least,  this  was  implied),  Wt 
when  actually  announced  as  ready,  not  what  they  had  expected,  it 
any  rate  not  what  they  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  what  tlKf 
had,  and  must  give  up  in  order  to  come  to  it.  For — and  this  seoK 
one  of  the  ])riQcipal  points  in  the  Parable — ^to  come  to  that  feast,** 
enter  into  the  Kingdom,  implies  the  giving  up  of  something  th* 
seems  if  not  necessary  yet  most  desirable,  and  the  enjoyment  ■ 
which  appears  only  reasonable.  Be  it  possession,  business,  ui 
pleasure  {Stier),  or  the  priesthood,  the  magistracy,  and  the  peop* 
generally  (St.  Awguatine),  or  the  priesthood,  the  Pharisees,  and  tin 
Scribes,  or  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the  self-righteonsly  w* 
tuoos,  with  reference  to  whom  we  are  specially  to  think  of  the  thw^ 
fold  excuse,  the  main  point  lies  in  this,  that,  when  the  time  came,  thej 
all  reused  to  enter  in,  each  having  some  valid  and  reasonable  exeue- 
But  the  ultimate  ground  of  their  refusal  was,  that  they  felt  no  ml 
desire,  and  saw  nothing  attractive  in  such  a  feast ;  had  no  itA 
reverence  for  the  host ;  in  short,  that  to  them  it  was  not  a  feast  Kb 
all,  but  something  much  less  to  be  desired  than  what  they  had,  and 
'  Ratber  tbopriMipal  meal,  which  was  towards  ereuiiig. 
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would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up,  if  they  had  complied  with  the     chap. 
invitation.  xvi 

Then  let  the  feast — for  it  was  prepared  by  the  goodnees  and  ' 
liberality  of  the  Host — be  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it,  and  to 
whom  it  woold  be  a  feast :  the  poor  and  those  afflicted — the  maimed, 
and  blind,  and  lame,  on  whom  those  great  citizens  who  had  been 
first  bidden  wonld  look  down.     This,  with  reference  to,  and  in  higher 
spiritual  explanation  of,  what  Christ  had  previously  said  about  bid- 
ding such  to  our  feasts  of  fellowship  and  love.*     Accordingly,  the  |j^^*" 
Servant  is  now  directed  to  *  go  out  quickly  into  the  (larger)  streets 
ud  the  (narrow)  lanes  of  the  City  ' — a  trait  which  shows  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  '  the  City,'  the  professed  habitation  of  G-od.     The 
importaDce  of  this  circumstance  is  evident.    It  not  only  explains  who 
the  first  bidden  chief  citizens  were,  but  also  that  these  poor  were  the 
despised  ignorant,  and  the  maimed,  lame,  and  blind — such  as  the 
piUicans  and  sinners.     These  are  they  in  '  the  streets '  and  '  lanes  ;  * 
uid  the  Servant  is  directed,  not  only  to  invito,  but  to  *  bring  them 
in,'  u  otherwise  they  might  naturally  shrink  from  coming  to  such 
a  fesat    But  even  so, '  there  is  yet  room  ; '  for  the  great  Lord  of  the 
home  has,  in  His  great  liberality,  prepared  a  very  great  feast  for 
Te:^  many.     And  so  the  Servant  is  once  more  sent,  so  that  the 
Muter*!  *  house  may  he  filled.'     But  now  he  is  bidden  to  *  go  out,' 
cvtade  the  City,  outside  the   Theocracy,  'into  the  highways  and 
>      lodges,'  to  those  who  travel  along  the  world's  great  highway,  or  who 
^     We  bllen  down  weary,  and  rest  by  its  hedges ;  into  the  busy,  or 
sW  weary,  heathen  world.     This  reference  to  the  heathen  world  is 
tiw  more  apparent  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,''  there  were  com-  "  a  bmiu. 
fflody  no  hedges  round  the  fields  of  the  Jews.     And  this  time  the 
dmction  to  the  Servant  is  not,  as  in  regard  to  those  naturally  bash- 
fal  outcasts  of  the  City — who  would  scarcely  venture  to  the  great 
wwe— to  '  bring  them  in,'  but  *  constrain '  [without  a  pronoun]  '  to 
Was  in.'    Not  certainly  as  indicating  their  resistance  and  implying 
fciw,'  but  as  the  moral  constraint  of  earnest,  pressing  invitation, 
Qnided  with  assurance  both  of  the  reality  of  the  feast  and  of  their 
vdeome  to  it.     For,  these  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway  had, 
befiwe  the  Servant  came  to  them,  not  known  anything  of  the  Master 
of  the  house,  and  all  was  quite  new  and  unexpected.     Their  being 
iDvited  by  a  Lord  Whom  they  had  not  known,  perhaps  never  heard 
of  befiwe,  to  a  City  in  which  they  were  strangers,  and  to  a  feast  for 
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BOOK      which — as  wayfarers,  or  as  resting  by  the  hedges,  or  else  as  worl 
IV        within  their  enclosure — they  were  wholly  unprepared,  required  spe 

■  '  '  urgency,  *  a  constraining,'  to  make  them  either  believe  in  it,  or  C4 
to  it  from  where  the  messengers  found  them,  and  that  without  j 
paring  for  it  by  dress  or  otherwise.  And  so  the  house  would 
fUled! 

Here  the  Parable  abruptly  breaks  ofif.  What  follows  are  i 
words  of  our  Lord  in  explanation  and  application  of  it  to  the  co 
pany  then  present :  ^  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  those  n 
which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  My  Supper.'  And  this  was  the  & 
answer  to  this  Pharisee  and  to  those  with  him  at  that  table,  and 
all  such  perversion  of  Christ's  Words  and  misapplication  of  Go 
Promises  as  he  and  they  were  guilty  of. 


PARABLES  OF  GOSPEL-TIDINQS. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THI  THEKE  PABABLKB    OF   THE    GOSPEL :  OF   THE   BECOTEBT  OF  THE  LOST — 
OF   THE   LOBT  SHEEP,   THE   LOST  DRACHU,  THE   LOST  SON. 


A  SHPLB  pemsal.  of  the  three  Parables,  grouped  together  in  the  CHAP. 
ofteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  will  convliice  us  of  their  con-  ^^'^ 
nection.  Although  they  treat  of  'repentance,'  we  can  scarcely  call 
"lem '  The  Parables  of  Kepentance ; '  for,  except  in  the  last  of  them, 
"'c  aspect  of  repentance  is  subordinate  to  that  of  restoration,  which 
'^  the  moral  effect  of  repentance.  They  are  rather  peculiarly  G-ospel- 
■Parables '  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost : '  in  the  first  instance,  through 
'ne  unwearied  labour ;  in  the  second,  through  the  anxious  care,  of 
fie  owner ;  and  in  the  third  Parable,  through  the  never-ceasing  love 
'f  the  Father. 

Properly  to  understand  these  Parables,  the  circumstances  which 
^eited  them  must  be  kept  in  view.  As  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel 
^  God's  call,  not  to  those  who  had,  as  they  imagined,  prepared  them- 
^Wes  for  the  Kingdom  by  study  and  good  works,  but  as  that  to  a 
"*or  open,  and  a  welcome  &ee  to  all,  *  all  the  publicans  and  sinners 
"ere  [constantly]  drawing  near  to  Him,'  It  has  formerly  been 
s^own,'  that  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  repentance  was  quite 
"ther  than,  nay,  contrary  to,  that  of  Christ.  Theirs  was  not  a  Gospel 
'">  the  lost :  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  sinners.  They  called  upon 
thetQ  to  '  do  penitence,'  and  then  Divine  Mercy,  or  rather  Justice, 
would  have  its  reward  for  the  penitent.  Christ's  Gospel  was  to  the 
Iwt  as  such.  It  told  them  of  forgiveness,  of  what  the  Saviour  was 
<J'BBg,  and  the  Father  purposed  and  felt  for  them ;  and  that,  not  in 
tbe  fiitnre  and  as  reward  of  their  penitence,  but  now  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  From  what  we  know  of  the  Pharisees,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  'they  were  murmuring  at  Him,  saying,  This  man  re- 
eeiveth  "  sinners,"  and  eateth  with  them.'     Whether  or  not  Christ 

'  Bee  Book  in.  cb.  Tvii. 
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BOOK      had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,*  joined  at  a  meal  with  such  ^p^ 
IV        sons — which,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  wonld  hEve 


•  stHatt.  been  a  great  aggravation  of  His  offence — ^their  charge  was  so  &r 
true,  that  *  this  One,'  in  contrariety  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Babbinism,  ^  received  sinners '  as  such,  and  consorted  with  them. 
Nay,  there  was  even  more  than  they  charged  Him  with :  He  not 
only  received  them  when  they  sought  Him,  but  He  sought  them, » 
as  to  bring  them  to  Him ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  might  remain 
*  sinners,'  but  that,  by  seeking  and  finding  them,  they  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  Kingdom,  and  there  might  be  joy  in  heaven  over  them. 
And  so  these  are  truly  Gospel-Parables,  although  presenting  only 
some  aspects  of  it. 

Besides  their  subject-matter,  these  three  Parables  have  some 
other  points  in  common.  Two  things  are  here  of  chief  interest. 
They  all  proceed  on  the  view  that  the  work  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  as  regards  Hhe  Kingdom,'  is  the  same;  that  Christ  was  doing 
the  work  of  the  Father,  and  that  they  who  know  Christ  know  tte 
Father  also.  That  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  lost ;  Christ  had 
come  to  do  it,  and  it  was  the  longing  of  the  Father  to  welcome  the 
lost  home  again.  Further,  and  this  is  only  second  in  importance, 
the  lost  was  still  God's  property ;  and  he  who  had  wandered  fiuthest 
was  a  child  of  the  Father,  and  considered  as  such.  And,  although 
this  may,  in  a  wider  sense,  imply  the  general  propriety  of  Christ  in 
all  men,  and  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  yet,  remembering  that 
this  Parable  was  spoken  to  Jews,  we,  to  whom  these  Parables  not 
come,  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  thinking,  as  we  read  them,  ^th 
special  thankfulness  of  our  Christian  privileges,  as  by  Baptism  nnm* 
bered  among  the  sheep  of  His  Flock,  the  treasure  of  His  Possessiott* 
and  the  children  of  His  Home.* 

In  other  particulars  there  are,  however,  differences,  all  the  mcf^ 
marked  that  they  are  so  finely  shaded,  in  regard  to  the  lostj  the 
restorationj  and  its  results. 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep. — At  the  outset  we  remark  tha^ 
this  Parable  and  the  next,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm.^  are  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  Pharisees.  Hence  they  are  addressed  to  them  • 
*8t  Luke  <  What  man  of  you  ? ' ^  *  or  what  woman  ?  '  *^  just  as  His  late  rebnk^ 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  Sabbath-cavils  had  been  couched  * 


XY.  4 

«  Ter.  8 


»  The  only  other   alternative    would  turns  on  personal  reflolve,  but  nms  oot*^ 

seem,  if  one  were  to  narrow  the  under-  trary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  these  P*'^^ 

lying  ideas  in  a  strictly  Predestinarian  bles,  which  is  not  of  the  ezclusiGD  ^ 

sense.    But  this  seems  not  only  incom-  any,  but  of  the  widest  inclusion, 
patible  with  the  third  Parable,  where  all 


xiv.  ft 
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^Which  of  you  shall  have  a  son  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well  ? ' '    Not     chap. 
D  the  last  Parable,  of  the  Lost  Son^  in  which  He  passed  from  de-      xvii 
3nce,  or  rather  explanation,  of  His  conduct,  to  its  higher  reason,  •st.Lnke^ 
bowing  that  He  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Father.     Hence,  while 
1  the  first  Parable  the  element  of  comparison  (with  that  which  had 
ot  been  lost)  appears  in  most  detailed  form,  it  is  generalised  in  the 
SGond,  and  wholly  omitted  in  the  third. 

Other  differences  have  to  be  marked  in  the  Parables  themselves. 
n  the  first  Parable  (that  of  the  Lost  Sheep)  the  main  interest  centres 
a  the  lost ;  in  the  second  (that  of  the  Lost  Drackm\  in  the  search ; 
1  the  third,  in  the  restoration.  And  although  in  the  third  Para- 
le  the  Pharisees  are  not  addressed,  there  is  the  highest  personal 
pplieation  to  them  in  the  words  which  the  Father  speaks  to  the 
Ider  son — an  application,  not  so  much  of  warning,  as  of  loving 
orrection  and  entreaty,  and  which  seems  to  imply,  what  otherwise 
^hese  Parables  convey,  that  at  least  these  Pharisees  had  *  murmured,' 
Qot  BO  much  from  bitter  hostility  to  Christ,  as  from  spiritual  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding. 

Again,  these  Parables,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  are 

evidently  connected  with  the  preceding  series,  that  *  of  warnings.' 

The  last  of  these  showed  how  the  poor,  the  blind,  lame,  and  maimed, 

nay,  even  the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  to  be  the 

goeste  at  the  heavenly  Feast.     And  this,  not  only  in  the  future,  and 

after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  but  now,  through  the  agency  of 

the  Saviour.     As  previously  stated,  Rabbinism  placed  acceptance  at 

the  end  of  repentance,  and  made  it  its  wages.     And  this,  because  it 

knew  not,  nor  felt  the  power  of  sin,  nor  yet  the  free  grace  of  God. 

The  Gospel  places  acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  as 

the  free  gift  of  God's  love.     And  this,  because  it  not  only  knows  the 

power  of  sin,  but  points  to  a  Saviour,  provided  of  God. 

The  Lost  Sheep  is  only  one  among  a  hundred  :  not  a  very  great 
^<*8.  Yet  which  among  us  would  not,  even  from  the  common 
natives  of  ownership,  leave  the  ninety-and-nine,  and  go  after  it,  all 
^e  more  that  it  has  strayed  into  the  wilderness  ?  And,  to  take  these 
^Wisees  on  their  own  ground,*  should  not  the  Christ  have  done 
'^ewise  to  the  straying  and  almost  lost  sheep  of  His  own  flock  ? 
^^y,  quite  generally  and  to  all  time,  is  this  not  the  very  work  of  the 
^ood  Shepherd,'  and  may  we  not  thus,  each  of  us,  draw  from  it 

There  is  to  some  extent  a  Rabbinic  wine,  leaves  the  eleven  to  follow  the 

^^•^el  Parable  (Ber.  R.  86,  ed.  Warsh.  twelfth  into  the  shop  of  a  Gentile,  for 

WK^^  >,  about  the  middle),  where  one  fear  that  the  wine  which  it  bears  might 

^  is  driving  twelve  animals  laden  with  be  mixed  there. 
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BOOK  precious  comfort  ?  Ab  we  think  of  it,  we  remember  that  it  is  natwa! 
for  the  foolish  sheep  so  to  wander  and  stray.  And  we  think  not  only 
of  those  sheep  which  Jewish  pride  and  superciliousness  had  left  to  g& 
astray,  but  of  our  own  natural  tendency  to  wander.  And  we  recall 
the  saying  of  St.  Peter,  which,  no  doubt,  looked  back  upon  tlii« 
Pamhte :  '  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but  are  now  returned 
nnto  the  Siiepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.' '  It  is  not  difficult  In 
imagination  to  follow  the  Parabolic  picture :  how  in  its  folly  and 
ignorance  the  sheep  strayed  further  and  further,  and  at  last  was  lost  in 
solitude  and  among  stony  places  ;  how  the  shepherd  followed  and  foand 
it,  we-ary  and  footsore ;  and  then  with  tender  care  lifted  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  carried  it  home,  gladsome  that  he  had  found  the  lost 
And  not  only  this,  but  when,  after  long  absence,  he  returned  home 
with  his  found  aheep,  that  now  nestled  close  to  its  Saviour,  he  called 
together  his  friends,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  him  over  the  eret  lost 
and  now  found  treasure.  It  needs  not,  and  would  only  diminish  the 
pathos  of  this  exquisite  Parable,  were  we  to  attempt  interpreting  ita 
details.  They  apply  wherever  and  to  whatever  they  can  be  applied. 
Of  these  three  things  we  think:  of  the  lost  sheep;  of  the  Otwrf 
Shepherd,  seeking,  finding,  bearing,  rejoicing ;  and  of  the  aympathy 
of  all  who  are  truly  friends — like-minded  with  Him.  These,  then, 
are  the  emblems  of  heavenly  things.  In  heaven — oh,  how  difTerent 
the  feeling  from  that  of  Pharisaism !  View  '  the  flock '  as  do  the 
Pharisees,  and  divide  them  into  those  who  need  and  who  need  not 
repentance,  the  '  sinners '  and  the  '  righteou,s,'  as  regards  man's 
application  of  the  Law — does  not  this  Parable  teach  us  that  in  heaven 
there  shall  be  joy  over  the  '  sinner  that  repenteth  '  more  than  over  th* 
'  ninety-and-nine ' '  righteous,'  which  '  have  not  need  of  repentance  *  • 
And  to  mark  the  terrible  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Pharisees ;  to  mark  also,  how  directly  from  heaven  moBt 
have  been  the  message  of  Jesus,  and  how  poor  sinners  must  have  felt 
it  such,  we  put  down  in  all  its  nakedness  the  message  which  Pharisaiso* 
brought  to  the  lost.  Christ  said  to  them :  '  There  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.'  Pharisaism  said— and  we  quot** 
here  literally — 'There  is  joy  before  God  when  those  who  provoke 
Him  perish  from  the  world.' '' 

2.  In  proceeding  to  the  second  Parable,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  first  the  danger  of  being  lost  axo^ 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  sheep  to  wander.'     In  the  second 
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Panble  it  is  no  longer  our  natural  tendency  to  vkich  our  lose  ia 
ittritmtable.  The  drachm  (about  7^d.  of  our  money)  has  been  lost, 
utbe  woman,  its  owner,  was  using  or  counting  her  money.  The  ~~ 
Ion  u  the  more  aensible,  as  it  is  one  out  of  only  ten,  which  constitute 
tin  owner'B  property.  But  it  is  aUll  in  the  house — not  like  the 
dieep  that  had  gone  astray — only  covered  by  the  dust  that  is  con- 
tiiuttllj  accomulating  &om  the  work  and  accidents  around.  Aud  so 
H  ii  more  and  more  likely  to  be  buried  under  it,  or  swept  into  chinks 
udeonierB,  and  less  and  less  likely  to  be  found  as  time  passes.  But 
the  woman  lights  a  lamp,  sweeps  the  house,  and  seeks  diligently,  (*W 
■hehaa  found  it.  And  then  she  calleth  together  tb(»e  around,  and 
liiiitbem  rejoice  with  her  over  the  finding  of  the  lost  part  of  her 
mKnions.  And  so  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over 
*^  BJDner  that  repenteth.  The  comparison  with  others  that  need 
ttit  gnch  is  now  dropped,  because,  whereas  formerly  the  sheep  had 
^.yed — though  from  the  frowardness  of  its  nature — here  the  money 
^  (imply  been  lost,  &Uen  among  the  dust  that  accumulates — 
I*4ctiiiaUy,  was  no  longer  money,  or  of  use ;  became  covered,  hidden, 
^<1  was  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  out  of  sight,  not  serviceable,  as 
"•  YVBs  intended  to  be  and  might  have  been. 

We  repeat,  the  interest  of  this  Parable  centres  in  the  setvrck,  and 
»>e  Ion  is  caused,  not  by  natural  tendency,  but  by  surrounding  cir- 
cozxtstances,  which  cover  up  the  bright  silver,  hide  it,  and  render  it 
QBeleu  as  regards  its  purpose,  and  lost  to  its  owner. 

3.  If  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  two  first  Parables  are  not 

laerely  a  repetition,  in  different  form,  of  the  same  thought,  but 

n^veeent  two  different  aspects   and  causes  of  the  '  being  lost ' — 

the  enential  difference  between  them  appears  even  more  clearly  in 

the  third  Arable,  that  of  the  Lost  Son.     Before  indicating  it  in 

detail,  we  may  mark  the  similarity  in  form,  and  the  contrast  in 

tforit,  of  analogous  Rabbinic  Parables.     The  thoughtful  reader  will 

-     we  noted  this  even  in  the  Jewish  parallel  to  the  first  Parable,' 

\     »Iwre  the  reason   of  the  man  following  the   straying   animal   is 

[     ^Witaic  fear  and  distrust,  lest  the  Jewish  wine  which  it  carried 

■•Willi  become  mingled  with  that  of  the  Gentiles.     Perhaps,  how- 

^^,  this  is  a  more  apt  parallel,  when  the  Midrash*  relates  how,  ' 

■W  Moees  fed  the  sheep  of  Jethro  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  kid  had 

P^e  utiay,  he  went  after  it,  and  found  it  drinking  at  a  spring.    As 

"■■  *ift  Mpado]  Kference  to  the  com-      oar  A.  V.  ie  spotioos). 

™™  in  Ter.  10  (ver.  11  in  the  text  of  '  See  Note  on  p.  206  of  this  chapter. 
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BOOK  tie  thought  it  might  be  weary,  he  laid  it  on  hia  ehonldcr  tof 
IV  brought  it  back,  when  Crod  said  that,  because  he  had  Bfaown  ptf 
'      '   on  the  sheep  of  a  man.  He  would  give  him  His  own  sheep,  Isiad,  to 

•  sbein.R.1,  feed.*  As  a  parallel  to  the  second  Parable,  this  may  be  quotedv 
p.  7  j^iboat  gimilar  in  form,  though  very  different  in  spirit,  when  a  Rabbi  notei,* 
'onProT.il.  that,  if  a  man  had  lost  a  8da  (drachm)  or  any  other  valuable  inhii 

•  house,  he  would  light  ever  so  many  lights  (nA'llB  n03  nil]  rnsa  p^} 
till  he  had  found  what  provides  for  only  one  hour  in  this  woili 
How  much  more,  then,  should  he  search,  as  for  hidden  treasons!,  ff 
the  words  of  the  Law,  on  which  depends  the  life  of  this  and  of 

'  uidr.  on      the  world  to  come  I  °     And  in  regard  to  the  high  place  which  Cbiii 

oil.  wuaiL,     assigned  to  the  repenting  sinner,  we  may  note  that,  according  to  th» 

the  miiuiie"    leading  Kabbis,  the  penitents  wonld  stand  nearer  to  Crod  thanti» 

'perfectly   righteous'   (diid)  D'pnx),   since,   in  Is.  IviL    19,  peve 

was  first  bidden  to  those  who  had  been  a&r  off,  and  then  only  to 

those  near.     This  opinion  was,  however,  not  shared  by  all,  and  cot 

'Ber.M*.     Rabbi  maintained,^  that,  while  all  the  prophet*  had  only  propheaed 

middle         with  reference  to  penitents  (this  had  been  the  sole  ol^ect  of  tlieir 

mission),  yet,  as  regarded  the  *  perfectly  righteous,'  *  eye  hath  not  seen, 

•  u  uiv.  t     0  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared '  for  them.*     lastly,  it 

may,  perhaps,  be  noted,  that  the  expression  *  there  is  joy  before  ffiffl' 
(i'IbS  nntss?  nrrn)  is  not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings  with  referent 
to  events  which  take  place  on  earth. 

To  complete  this,  it  may  be  added  that,  besides  illustrations,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel,  Eabbinic  traditiw 
supplies  a  parallel  to  at  least  part  of  the  third  Parable,  that  of  tlit 
Lost  Son.    It  tells  us  that,  while  prayer  may  sometimes  find  the  gste 
of  access  closed,  it  is  never  shut  against  repentance,  and  it  introdacea 
a  Parable  in  which  a  king  sends  a  tutor  after  his  son,  who,  in  bi^ 
wickedness,  had  left  the  palace,  with  this  mess^e :  '  Retnm,  my  wi 
to  which  the  latter  replied :  '  With  what  face  can  I  retnm  ?  1 1*^*- 
ashamed!'     On  which  the  &tber  sends  this  message:   'Myam,!^ 
there  a  son  who  is  ashamed  to  retnm  to  his  father — and  shall  tboC 
not  retium  to  thy  fether  ?     Thou  shalt  return.'     So,  continues  th^ 
,  j^  iij^  J.,    Midiasb,  had  God  sent  Jeremiah  after  Israel  in  the  hour  of  thdr" 
I  Debar.  R.     siu  with  the  Call  to  retuTu,'  and  the  comforting  reminder  that  it  nt 
Su'ao!**"'     to  their  Father.* 

^nn^iai.con-  lu  the  Faiable  of  '  the  Lost  Son,'  the  main  interest  ceni^res  in  Ma 
ffltmncaw  reatoration.  It  is  not  now  to  the  innate  tendency  of  his  nature,  mg 
S^S^.'  yet  to  the  business  and  dust  of  the  house  that  the  lose  is  attiibnt- 
fiiB^miidta"   able,  but  to  the  personal, iree  choice  of  the  individual.     He  doea  not 
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Any ;  he  does  not  &11  aside — he  wilfully  departs,  and  under  aggra-     ohap. 
rated  ciicumstanceB.      It  ia  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  a  fether,       xvii 
irho  is  equally  loving  to  both,  and  kind  even  to  hia  hired  servants, 
irhofle  home,  moreover,  is  one  not  only  of  sufficiency,  but  of  snper- 
alnmdance   and   wealth.      The   demand   which   he  makes   for  the 
'  portion  of  property  &Iling '  to  him  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  Law  of 
Inheritance.*     Presumably,  the  father  had  only  these  two  sons.     The 
eldest  would  receive   two   portions,  the  younger  the  third  of  all 
movable    property.     The   father  could   not  have   disinherited   the 
ymmger  son,  although,  if  there  had  been  several  younger  sons,  he 
might  have  divided  the  property  falling  to  them  as  he  wished,  pro- 
vided he  ezprcEsed  only  his  disposition,  and  did  not  add  that  such  or 
nicb  of  the  children  were  to  have  a  less  share  or  none  at  all.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  might,  during  his  lifetime,  dispose  of  all  his 
property  by  gift,  as  he  chose,  to  the  disadvantage,  or  even  the  total 
loss,  of  the  first-bom,  or  of  any  other  children ;  nay,  he  might  give  all 
to  strangers.^   In  snch  cases,  as,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  such  disposi- 
tions, greater   latitude  was  allowed  if  the  donor  was  regarded  as 
duigerously  ill,  than  if  he  was  in  good  health.     In  the  latter  case  a 
legal  formality  of  actual  seizure  required  to  be  gone  through.     With 
reference  to  the  two  eventualities  just  mentioned — that  of  diminishing 
or  taking  away  the  portion  of  younger  children,  and  the  right  of  gift 
—the  Talmud  speaks  of  Testaments,'  which  bear  the  name  DiyaihUci, 
"  in  the  New  Testament.'    These  dispositions  might  be  made  either  •  Bai»  b. 
in  writing  or  orally.     But  if  the  share  of  younger  children  was  to  be  Mood  k.  lu. 
diminished  or  taken  away,  the  disposition  must  be  made  by  a  person 
fnomably  neardeath  {Skeehibhviera).     But  no  one  in  good  health 
(Ban)  could   diminish   (except    1^    gift)  the  legal    portion  of  a 
^RlDger  son.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  younger  son  was,  by  law,  fully  entitled 
^  hiB  ahare  of  the  possessions,  although,  of  course,  he  had  no  right 
''>  daim  it  during  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther.  That  he  did  so,  might 
W  been  due  to  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  he  must  make  his  own 
"iy  in  the  world ;  to  dislike  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  home ; 
to estnngement  from  his  elder  brother;  or,  most  likely,  to  a  desire 

'  Bwch.ivi.  Nolcl.  Heb.    vii.  18,   viii.  7-13,  this  BabbinJc 

Bit  Id  regard  to  sacli  diainheriting  principle:   >A  testament  autkee  void  a 

<*.diJldien,  even  if  they  were  bod,  it  was  [previoiia]  testament,'  Jer.  Baba  B.  16  i, 

"'^Uiat  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  did  not  below. 

i      It  "  '''*'°  "''"'  ™"de  »nch  dispofition  '  The  present  Jewish  Law  o£  Inherit- 

'^  B.  Tiii.  5).  ance  is  fully  given  in  Fattel,  Mot.  Babb. 

I      ,    Ituj  be  interesting  here  to  quote,  Civil-Becht,  vol.  i.  pp.  371-412. 
I      '^onM^kni  with  the  interpietation  of 
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BOOK  for  liberty  and  eDJoyment,  with  the  latent  belief  that  he  would 
rv  succeed  well  enough  if  left  to  himself.  At  any  rate,  his  conduct, 
whatever  his  motives,  was  most  heartless  as  regarded  hia  fethei,  ud 
sinful  as  before  God.  Such  a  disposition  could  not  prosper.  The 
&ther  had  yielded  to  bis  demand,  and,  to  be  as  free  aa  possible  {nm 
control  and  restraint,  the  younger  son  had  gone  into  a  Ear  oounti;. 
There  the  natural  sequences  soon  ensued,  and  bis  property  m 
wasted  in  riotous  living.  Regarding  the  demand  for  his  inheritanee 
as  only  a  secondary  tiait  in  the  Furable,  designed,  on  the  one  hud, 
to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  guilt  of  the  son,  and,  on  the  othei^ 
the  goodness,  and  afterwards  the  forgiveness,  of  the  Father,  we  cm 
scarcely  doubt  that  by  the  younger  son  we  are  to  understand  tiu»t 
'  publicans  and  sinners '  against  whose  reception  by,  and  fellowibip 
with,  Christ  the  Pharisees  had  murmured. 

The  next  scene  in  the  history  has  been  misunderstood  in  tiie 
Direction,  that  it  represents  the  young  man's  misery  as  the  remit  of 
Providential  circumstances  rather  than  of  his  own  misdoing.  To 
begin  with,  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to  such  straits  in  the 
famine,  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  substance.  Again,  the  main  object 
is  to  show,  that  absolute  liberty  and  indulgence  of  sinful  desirea  sod 
pHRsions  ended  in  anything  but  happiness.  The  Providence  of  God 
had  an  important  part  in  this.  Far  more  frequently  are  folly  ud 
sin  punished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  than  by  Bpecnl 

•  stLukt  judgments — indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,'  andil 
would  lead  to  an  unmoral  view  of  life,  to  regard  such  direct  interpo- 
sitions as  necessary,  or  to  substitute  them  for  the  ordinary  goven- 
ment  of  God,  Similarly,  for  our  awakening  also  we  are  freqnentl? 
indebted  to  what  is  called  the  Providence,  but  what  is  really  the 
manifold  working  together  of  the  grace,  of  God.  And  so  we  6iA 
special  meaning  in  the  occurrence  of  this  limine.  That,  in  his  not* 
*  he  clave '  (JkoXXij^)  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,'  Beoa« 
to  indicate  that  the  man  had  been  unwilling  to  engage  the  Hio-' 
pated  young  stranger,  and  only  yielded  to  his  desperate  importuniy- 
Thia  also  explains  how  he  employed  him  in  the  lowest  meni»* 
service,  that  of  feeding  swine.  To  a  Jew,  there  was  more  tlft** 
degradation  in  this,  since  the  keeping  of  swine  (although  perfup* 
the  ownership  rather  than  the  feeding)  was  prohibited  to  Isradil^* 

'BkisK.      under  a  curse.*"     And  even  in  this  demeaning  service  he  was  bo  er** 

rehwnotio    entreated,  that  for  very  hunger  he  would  fain  have  '  filled  hia  beD^ 
It  Id  (be  '  JO 

lodM.   "         '  Morelitcrailr.'wMgloed.'  TheLXX.  '  This  pmhibition  tnu  attribuUd  f^ 

*"*->  IniDBUtothDslheHebKWQi^'toclasve.'      the  Maccnbeaa  Sanhediin. 
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*with  the  carob-pods  that  the  swine  did  eat/    Yet  the  same  harsh-     chap. 
mess,  which  had  sent  him  to  such  employment,  here  met  him  on  the      xvu 
part  of  all  the  people  of  that  country :  *  and  no  man  gave  unto  him,'  ""    ' 
even  sufficient  of  such  food.     What  perhaps  gives  additional  mean- 
ing to  this  description  is  a  Jewish  soying :  ^  When  Israel  is  reduced 
to  the  carob-tree,  they  become  repentant.*  •  *  s/ot**  ^ 

It  was  this  pressure  of  extreme  want  which  first  showed  to  the  w^pJr  pp* 
younger  son  the  contrast  between  the  country  and  the  circumstances 
to  which  his  sin  had  brought  him,  and  the  plentiful  provision  of  the 
home  he  had  left,  and  the  kindness  which  provided  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  for  even  the  hired  servants.     There  was  only  a  step 
between  what  he  said,  ^  having  come  into  himself,'  and  his  resolve 
to  return,  though  its  felt  difficulty  seems  implied  in  the  expression : 
*  I  will  arise.'    Nor  would  he  go  back  in  the  hope  of  being  reinstated 
in  his  position  as  son,  seeing  he  had  already  received,  and  wasted  in 
sin,  his  pcnrtion  of  the  patrimony.     All  he  sought  was  to  be  made  as 
one  of  the  hired  servants.    And,  alike  from  true  feeling,  and  to  show 
that  this  was  all  his  pretence,  he  would  preface  his  request  by  the 
confession,  that  he  had  sinned  *  against  heaven' — a  frequent  He- 
braism foir  *  against  God  '  * — and  in  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  hence 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  son.     The  provision  of  the 
son  he  had,  as  stated,  already  spent ;  the  name  he  no  longer  deserved. 
This  &vour  only  would  he  seek,  to  be  as  a  hired  servant  in  his 
other's  house,  instead  of  in  that  terrible,  strange  land  of  famine 
and  harshness. 

But  the  result  was  far  other  than  he  could  have  expected.  When 
^e  read  that,  *  while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him,'  we 
n«i8t  evidently  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  his  father  had  been 
dways  on  the  outlook  for  him,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened 
'ythe  later  command  to  the  servants  to  *  bring  the  calf,  the  fatted 
^e,*^  as  if  it  had  been  specially  fattened  against  his  return.  As  he  "^^j^^^ 
'^^  saw  him,  *  he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  he  ran,  and  he 
'^D  on  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  kisses.'  *     Such  a  reception 

^^^e  fruit  of   the  caiob-tree  is  re-  food  of  ascetics,  such  as  Cbanina  b.  Dosa, 

?!^^  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature  Sec.  (Ber.    17   b),  and  Simon  b.  Jochai 

r^  poorest,  and,  indeed,  only  fit  for  (Shabb.  83  b%  even  as  it  had  been  that  of 

^**^^.    See  WeUtein  ad  loc.    Accord-  John  the  Baptist.     Its  leaves  seem  on 

^  ^  Jewish  icleas,  it  took  seventy  years  occasions  to  have  been  used  as  writing- 

g"?*^  the  carob-tree  bore  fruit  (Bechor.  material  (Tos.  Gitt.  2). 

aJJ^*     It  is  at  least  donbtfol  whether  the  *  Other  terms  were  also   substituted 

^  ^  menticmed  in  the  Old  Testament  (such  as « Might,*  *  Mercy,*  &c.)--with  the 

]^^H33  of  2  Sam.  ▼.  23,  24).     In  the  view  of  avoiding  needless  mention  of  the 

/p^^liafa  it   is    frequently   referred   to  Deity. 

Y^^^  L  6 ;  Shabb.  xziv.  2 ;  Baba  B.  U.  >  Or  <  kissed  him  much,'  tcvrvf^iKnirtv 

^'     Its  fxnit  seems  to  have  been  the  aln6¥. 
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BOOK  rendered  the  purposed  request,  to  be  made  as  one  of  the  hired 
IV  servants,  impossible — and  its  spurious  insertion  in  the  text  of  our 
•  Ycr.h  '  Authorised  Version  *  affords  sad  evidence  of  the  want  of  spiritual  tact 
and  insight  of  early  copyists.  The  father's  love  had  anticipated  his 
confession,  and  rendered  its  self-spoken  sentence  of  condemnation 
impossible.  ^  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,'  and  the  hard  thoughts 
concerning  himself  and  his  deserts  on  the  part  of  the  returning 
sinner  were  banished  by  the  love  of  the  father.  And  so  he  only 
made  confession  of  his  sin  and  wrong — not  now  as  pre£Eice  to  the 
request  to  be  taken  in  as  a  servant,  but  as  the  outgoing  of  a  humbled, 
grateful,  truly  penitent  heart.  Whom  want  had  humbled,  thought  had 
brought  to  himself,  and  mingled  need  and  hope  had  led  a  suppliant 
servant — a  Mher's  love,  which  anticipated  his  confession,  and  did  not 
even  speak  the  words  of  pardon,  conquered,  and  so  morally  begat  a 
second  time  as  his  son.  It  deserves  special  notice,  as  marking  the 
absolute  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  Sabbimsm, 
^^M^,  cd.  that  we  have  in  one  of  the  oldest  Babbinic  works  ^  a  Parable  exactly 
p-sfta  the  reverse,  in  which  the  son  of  a  ftiend  is  redeemed  firom  bondage, 
not  as  a  son,  but  as  a  slave,  that  so  obedience  might  be  demanded  of 
him.  The  inference  drawn  is,  that  the  obedience  of  the  redeemed  is 
not  that  of  filial  love  of  the  pardoned,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  claim 
of  a  master.  How  otherwise  in  the  Parable  and  teaching  of  Christ! 
But  even  here  the  story  of  love  has  not  come  to  an  end.  They 
have  reached  the  house.  And  the  father  would  not  only  restore  the 
son,  but  convey  to  him  the  evidence  of  it,  and  he  would  do  so  befflJ«> 
and  by  the  servants.  The  three  tokens  of  wealth  and  position  are 
to  be  furnished  him.  *  Quickly '  the  servants  are  to  bring  forth  the 
*  stola,'  the  upper  garment  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that '  the  first 
— the  best,  and  this  instead  of  the  tattered,  coarse  raiment  of  the 
foreign  swineherd.  The  finger-ring  for  his  hand,  and  the  sandab 
for  his  unshod  feet,  similarly  indicated  the  son  of  the  house— and 
still  farther  to  mark  it,  the  servants  were  not  only  to  bring  these 
articles,  but  themselves  to '  put  them  on '  the  son,  to  own  his  master* 
ship.  And  yet  further,  the  calf,  *  the  fatted  one '  for  this  very 
occasion,  was  to  be  killed,  and  there  was  to  be  a  joyous  feast,  for  *  thia 
his  son  *  was  dead,  and  is  come  to  life  again ;  was  lost,  and  is  found. 

Thus  far  for  the  reception  of  *  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  all  i** 
every  time  whom  it  may  concern.     Now  for  the  other  aspect  of  tb^ 
history.     While  this  went  on,  so  continues  the  Parable,  the  elde*^ 

*  Thus  the  text  correctly.    As  it  seems  as  Ooehel  remarks,  they  would  acaitel^^ 

to  me,  the  words  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  have,  in  that  sense,  been  addressed  t^^ 

point  to  a  moral  change.    Dogmatically,  the  servants, 
the  inference  is  no  doubt  correct,  but. 
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trother  was  still  in  the  field.  On  his  return  home,  he  inquired  of  chap. 
-^  servant  the  reason  of  the  festivities  which  he  heard  going  on  xvii 
"within.  Informed  that  his  younger  brother  had  come,  and  the  calf 
liHig  prepared  against  a  feast  had  been  killed,  because  bis  father 
had  recovered  him  ^  safe  and  sound,'  he  was  angry,  would  not  go  in, 
and  even  refused  the  request  to  that  efifect  of  the  father,  who  had 
^come  out  for  the  purpose.  The  harsh  words  of  reproach  with  which 
he  set  forth  his  own  apparent  wrongs  have  only  one  meaning :  his 
father  had  never  rewarded  him  for  his  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  *  this  '  his  *  son ' — whom  he  will  not  even  call  his  brother 
—had  come  back,  notwithstanding  all  his  disservice,  he  had  made  a 
feast  of  joy ! 

Bat  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  error  of  the  elder  son,  and,  per 
amsequence,  the  fatal  mistake  of  Pharisaism.     The  elder  son  re- 
garded all  as  of  merit  and  reward,  as  work  and  return.     But  it  is 
not  80.   We  mark,  first,  that  the  same  tenderness  which  had  welcomed 
the  returning  son,  now  met  the  elder  brother.     He  spoke  to  the 
mgry  man,  not  in  the  language  of  merited  reproof,  but  addressed 
lumbvingly  as  '  son,'  and  reasoned  with  him.     And  then,  when  he 
hid  shown   him  his  wrong,  he  would  fain   recall   him   to   better 
feeling  by  telling  him  of  the  other  as  his  *  brother.'  *    But  the  main  ^f -3^"^ 
point  is  this.     There  can  be  here  no  question  of  desert.     So  long  as 
the  son  is  in  His  Father's  house,  all  that  is  the  Father's  He  gives  in 
Hia  great  goodness  to  His  child.     But  this  poor  lost  one — still  a  son 
*>d  a  brother — he  has  not  got  any  reward,  only  been  taken  back  again 
py  a  Father's  love,  when  he  had  come  back  in  the  deep  misery  of 
Ms  felt  need.     This  son,  or  rather,  as  the  other  should  view  him, 
^  *  brother,'  had  been  dead,  and  was  come  to  Ufe  again ;  lost,  and 
^  found.     And  over  this  *  it  was  meet  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,' 
^  to  murmur.     Such  murmuring  came  from  thoughts  of  work  and 
f^Jy  wrong  in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  the  proper  idea  of  Father 
*Hi  gon ;  such  joy,  firom  a  Father's  heart.     The  elder  brother's  were 
the  thoughts  of  a  servant :  *  of  service  and  return ;  ,the  yoimger 
*^er'8  was  the  welcome  of  a  son  in  the  mercy  and  everlasting  love 
^  »  Father.     And  this  to  us,  and  to  all  time ! 


.It  may  be  worth  mentioniDg  a  some- 
JJJ^tiimilar  parable  in  Bemidb.  R.  16  (ed. 
JJ^^.  p.  S2  ft,  near  beginning).  Refer- 
^^  is  made  to  the  fact,  that,  according 
I^Nnmb.  vii,  aU  the  twelve  tribes 
^l^^^^igfal  gifto,  except  Levi.  Upon  that 
r^llowB  in  Numb.  viii.  the  consecration  of 
^^  licvitee  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
"^IM  Mkhaah  likens  it  to  a  feast  which  a 


king  had  made  for  all  the  people,  but  to 
which  he  does  not  bid  his  special  friend. 
And  while  the  latter  seems  to  fear  that 
this  exclusion  may  imply  disfavour,  the 
king  has  a  special  feast  for  his  friend 
only,  and  shows  him  that  while  the 
common  meal  was  for  all,  the  special 
feast  is  for  those  he  specially  loves. 
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THE   UNJUBT  STEWARD— DIVES    AND  LAZARUS— JEWiae    AOniCCLTURACl 
— PRICES    OF    PRODUCE — WRITING    AND   LEGAL    DOCfKENTS^PUaPLE  i 
FINE   LINEN — JEWISH    N0TT0K8   OF   HAQB3. 


ALxnouGO  widely  differing  in  their  object  and  teaching,  the  last 
group  of  Parables  spoken  during  this  part,  of  Christ's  Ministry  are  at 
least  outwardly,  if  not  inwardly,  connected  by  a  leading  thoi^ht. 
The  word  by  which  we  would  string  them  together  is  Righieovanftf. 
There  are  three  Parables  of  the  (7nrighteoue :  the  Unrighteous 
Steward,  the  Unrighteous  Owner,  and  the  Unrighteous  Disftenaer,  or 
Judge.  And  these  are  followed  by  two  other  Parables  of  the  SAf- 
righteous:  Self-right«ou8ness  in  its  Ignorance,  and  its  dangers  as 
regards  oneself;  and  Self-righteousness  in  its  Harshness,  and 
dangers  as  regards  others.  But  when  this  outward  connection 
been  marked,  we  have  gone  the  utmost  length.  Much  more 
is  the  internal  connection  between  some  of  them. 

We  note  it,  first  and  chiefly,  between  the  two  first  Parable 
Recorded  in  the  same  chapter,*  and  in  the  same  connection,  the:; 
were  addressed  to  the  same  audience.  True,  the  Parable  of  tf:»' 
JjTiguet  Stefvard  was  primarily  spoken  'to  His  disciples,'''  that 
Dives  and  Lazarus  to  the  Pharisees."  But  then  the  audience 
Christ  at  that  time  consisted  of  disciples  and  Pharisees,  And  th< 
two  classes  in  the  audience  stood  in  |)eculiar  relation  to  each  othi&'' 
which  is  exactly  met  in  these  two  Parables,  so  that  the  one  may 
said  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  other.  For,  the  '  disciples,'  to  wh<^'  , 
the  first  Parable  was  addressed,  were  not  primarily  the  Apostles,  1**^ 
those  '  publicans  and  sinners '  whom  Jesus  had  received,  to  the  gr^^ 
displeasure  of  the  Pharisees.'*  Them  He  would  (each  concerning  tl^ 
Mamon  of  unrighteousnesB,  and,  when  the  Pharisees  sneered  ^ 
that  teaching,  He  would  turn  it  against  them,  showing  how,  benea-*  , 
that  self-justification,'  which  made  them  forget  that  now  the  Kii»^ 
dom  of  God  was  opened  to  all,'  and  imagine  that  they 


hey  were  fa^^ 
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sole  vindicators  of  a  Law*  which  in  their  everyday  practice  they     CHAP, 
notorionsly  broke,^  there  lay  as  deep  sin  and  as  great  alienation  from      xvra 
God  as  that  of  the  sinners  whom  they  despised.     Theirs  might  not  •  y«r.  i? 
be  the  llamon  o/,  yet  it  might  be  that  for  unrighteousness ;  and,  *  ^®^-  ^® 
while  they  sneered  at  the  idea  of  such  men  making  of  their  Mamon 
fidends  that  would  receive  them  into  everlasting  tabernacles,  them- 
selves would  experience  that  their  neglect  of  using  it  for  God,  and 
their  employment  only  for  self  of  such  Mamon  as  was  theirs,  to- 
gether with  their  bearing  towards  what  they  regarded  as  wretched, 
sore-covered  Lazarus,  forsaken  and  starving  at  their  very  doors, 
would  end  in  a  terrible  adjustment  before  God. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  once  more  we  lay  special  stress 

on  the  historical    connection  and  the   primary  meaning  of   the 

FuaUes.     We  would  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 

in  which   they  were   spoken — as   addressed   to  a  certain   class  of 

hearersy  and  as  referring  to  what  had  just  passed.     The  historical 

application  once  ascertained,  the  general  lessons  may  afterwards  be 

&I^ed  to  the  widest  range.     This  historical  view  will  help  us  to 

^niderstand  the  introduction,  connection,  and  meaning,  of  the  two 

IWbles  which  have  been  described  as  the  most  difficult :  those  of 

^  Unjust  Steward,^  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recall,  that  they  were  addressed  to  two 

^'iflEerent  classes  in  the  same  audience.     In  both  the  subject  is  Un- 

^^ktsousness.     In  the  first,  which  is  addressed   to   the   recently 

®^*iiverted  publicans  and  sinners,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Steward, 

^"^^Idng  unrighteous  use  of  what  had  been  committed  to  his  admi- 

'^^^liation  by  his  Master ;  in  the  second  Parable,  which  is  addressed 

^    the  self-justifying,  sneering  Pharisees,  it   is  the   Unrighteous 

^•Osgessor,  who  uses  only  for  himself  and  for  time  what  he  has,  while 

*^^  leaves  Lazarus,  who,  in  his  view,  is  wretched  and  sore-covered, 

^  starve  or  perish,  unheeded,  at  his  very  door.     In  agreement  with 

^^«  object,  and  as  suited  to  the  part  of  the  audience  addressed,  the 

^^^  Parable  points  a  lesson,  while  the  second  furnishes  a  warning. 

*^  the  first  Parable  we  are  told,  what  the  sinner  when  converted 

^^^Juld  learn  from  his  previous  life  of  sin ;  in  the  second,  what  the 

'^If-deceiving,  proud  Pharisee  should  learn  as  regards  the  life  which 

r^  him  seems  so  fair,  but  is  in  reality  so  empty  of  God  and  of  love. 

^  iidlows — and  this  is  of  greatest  importance,  especially  in  the 

^^ilba  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the      mentaries,  and  especiaUy  to  Archbishop 
i^Sa«it  litmn  and  interpretations  of  this      Trefieh't  Notes  on  the  Parables  (13th  ed.)» 
If  leferred  to  the  modem  com-      pp.  427-462. 
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interpretation  of  the  first  Parable — that  we  must  not  expect  to 
spiritual  equivalents  for  each  of  the  persons  or  incidents  introduce«ai«.^ 
In  each  case,  the  Parable  itself  forms  only  an  illustration  of 
lessons,  spoken  or  implied,  which  Christ  would  convey  to  ihe  o 
and  the  other  class  in  His  audience* 

I.  The  Parable  of  ike  Unjust  Steward. — In  accordance  with  tie 
canon  of  interpretation  just  laid  down,  we  distinguish — 1.  The  illu^ 
trative  Parable/    2.  Its  moral.^     3.  Its  application  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  moral  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Parable.® 

1.  The   illustrative   Parable,^     This   may  be  said  to  conveige 
to  the  point  brought  out  in  the  concluding  verse  :^  the  prodence 
which   characterises   the   dealings  of   the   children   of   this  irarld 
in  regard  to  their  own  generation — or,  to  translate  into  our  own 
phraseology  the  Jewish  forms  of  expression,  the  wisdom  with  wbich 
those  who  care  not  for  the  world  to  come  choose  the  means  moat 
effectual  for  attaining  their  worldly  objects.     It  is  this  prudence  by 
which  their  aims  are  so  effectually  secured,  aTid  it  alonej  which  ift 
set  before  *  the  children  of  light,'  as  that  by  which  to  learn.    And 
the  lesson  is  the  more  practical,  that  those  primarily  addressed  had 
hitherto  been  among  the  men  of  this  world.     Let  them  learn  from 
the  serpent  its  wisdom,  and  from  the  dove  its  harmlessness ;  froiO- 
the  children  of  this  world,  their  prudence  as  regarded  their  genent— " 
tion,  while,  as  children  of  the  new  light,  they  must  remember  th^ 
higher  aim  for  which  that  prudence  was  to  be  employed.    Thus  woul^^ 
that  Mamon  which  is  *  of  unrighteousness,'  and  which  certainly  *  fail-^' 
eth,'  become  to  us  treasure  in  the  world  to  come — welcome  us  ther^^^ 
and,  so  far  from  *  failing,'  prove  permanent — welcome  us  in  ever*-^ 
lasting  tabernacles.     Thus,  also,  shall  we  have  made  friends  of  th 
'  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,'  and  that,  which  from  its  nature  m 
fail,  become  eternal  gain — or,  to  translate  it  into  Talmudic  phrase '^ 
ology,  it  will  be  of  the  things  of  which  a  man  enjoys  the  interest  i 
this  world,  while  the  capital  remains  for  the  world  to  come. 

It  cannot  be  difficult  now  to  understand  the  Parable.  Its  obj 
is  simply  to  show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  prudence  of  ^ 
worldly  man,  who  is  unrestrained  by  any  other  consideration  than  th^*-* 
of  attaining  his  end.  At  the  same  time,  with  singular  wisdom,  tt^  ^ 
illustration  is  so  chosen  as  that  its  matter  (materia),  *  the  Mam 
of  unrighteousness,'  may  serve  to  point  a  life-lesson  to  those  new 
converted  publicans  and  sinners,  who  had  formerly  sacrificed  all 
the  sake,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of,  that  Mamon.  All  else,  such 
the  question,  who  is  the  master  and  who  the  steward,  and  such  lit 
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%"v^e  dismiss,  since  the  Parable  is  only  intended  as  an  illustration  of     c'IIat. 
t:  lie  lesson  to  be  afterwards  taught.  xviu 

The  connection  between  this  Parable  and  what  the  Lord  had 

jprevioufily  said  concerning  returning  sinners,  to  which  our  remarks 

l3ave  already  pointed,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  term 

^  waating'  {StaaKopTri^av),  in  the  charge  against  the  steward,  just  as 

t^lie  prodigal  son  had  *  wasted '  {ZtsaKopinas)  his  substance.*     Only,  ]^'j J*^*® 

in   the  present  instance,  the   property  had  been  entrusted  to  his 

-.^ulmixiistration.     As  regards  the  owner,  his  designation  as  ^rich' 

aeems  intended  to  mark  how  large  was  the  property  committed  to 

tihe  steward.     The  ^  steward '  was  not,  as  in  St.  Luke  xii.  42-46,  a 

slave^  bnt  one  employed  for  the  administration  of  the  rich  man's 

affidrs,  subject  to  notice  of  dismissal.^    He  was  accused — the  term  ^5f•J'?® 

implying  malevolence,  but  not  necessarily  a  fdse  charge — not  of 

ft^tid,  bat  of  wasting,  probably,by  riotous  living  and  carelessness,  his 

'^Ulster's  goods.     And  his  master  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 

^iat  the  charge  was  true,  since  he  at  once  gives  him  notice  of  dis- 

'I'UBaL    The  latter  is  absolute,  and  not  made  dependent  on  the 

^coomit  of   his  stewardship,'  which  is   only  asked  as,  of  course, 

Necessary,  when  he  gives  up  his  office.     Nor  does  the  steward  either 

tex^j  the  charge  or  plead  any  extenuation.    His  great  concern  rather 

^*^  during  the  time  still  left  of  his  stewardship,  till  he  has  given  up 

*^  accounts,  to  provide  for  his  future  support.     The  only  alternative 

*^Care  him  in  the  future  is  that  of  manual  labour  or  mendicancy. 

^^'t,  for  the   former   he  has  not  strength ;  from  the  latter  he  is 

'^"tiained  by  shame. 

Then  it  is  that  his  *  prudence '  suggests  a  device  by  which,  after 

"^  dismissal,  he  may,  without  begging,  be  received  into  the  houses 

^^   "those  whom  he  has  made  friends.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 

^•^^t  he  is  still  steward,  and,  as  such,  has  full  power  of  dis^josing  of 

"*s  master's  affairs.     When,  therefore,  he  sends  for  one  after  another 

^   lis  master's  debtors,  and  tells  each  to  alter  the  sum  in  the  bond, 

"^  does  not  suggest  to  them  forgery  or  fraud,  but,  in  remitting  part 

^^  the  debt — whether  it  had   been  incurred  as  rent  in  kind,  or  as 

^^  price  of  produce  purchased — he  acts,  although  imrighteously,  yet 

*^Hctly  within  his  rights.    Thus,  neither  the  steward  nor  the  debtors 

^^d  be  charged  with  criminality,  and  the  master  must  have  been 

^ck  with  the  cleverness  of  a  man  who  had  thus  secured  a  futiu-e 

pi^vigiQu  by  making  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  so 

*^  (ere  his  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  failed). 

A  few  archaeological  notices  may  help  the  interpretation  of  details. 
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From  the  context  it  seems  more  likely,  that  the  *  bonds,'  or  nih^^ 
*  writings,'  of  these  debtors  were  written  acknowledgments  of  deb^^ 
than,  as  some  have  supposed  that  they  were,  leases  of  farms.  Tl^  * 
debts  over  which  the  steward  variously  disposed,  according  as  1»-^ 
wished  to  gain  more  or  less  fevour,  were  considerable.  In  the  fir^*^ 
case  they  are  stated  as  *  a  hundred  Both  of  oil,'  in  the  second  as  '  ^^ 
hundred  Cor  of  wheat.'  In  regard  to  these  quantities  we  have  tk  ^ 
preliminary  diflSculty,  that  three  kinds  of  measurement  were  in  uat^ 
in  Palestine — that  of  the  *  Wilderness,'  or,  the  original  Mosaic;  tha'*^ 
of  *  Jerusalem,'  which  was  more  than  a  fifth  larger ;  and  that  of  SeF*"-" 
phoris,  probably  the  common  Gralilean  measurement,  which,  in  tnrcm^ 
was  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  the  Jerusalem  measure.^  To 
more  precise,  one  Galilean  was  equal  to  ^  *  Wilderness ' 
Assuming  the  measurement  to  have  been  the  Galilean,  one  Baik  ^ 
would  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  MetreteSy  or,  about  39  Hires.  Otm 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  *  Wilderness  measurement '  would  eoipg 
spond  with  the  Eoman  measures,  and,  in  that  case,  the  ^  BcUk*  woolcl 
be  the  same  as  the  Amphora,  or  amount  to  a  little  less  than  SC 
litres.^  The  latter  is  the  measurement  adopted  by  Josephus.**  In 
the  Parable,  the  first  debtor  was  owing  1 00  of  these  *  Bath,'  ar, 
according  to  the  Galilean  measiurement,  about  3,900  litree  of  oiL. 
regards  the  value  of  a  Bath  of  oil,  little  information  can  be 
from  the  statements  of  Josephus,  since  he  only  mentions  pri€?e» 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  either  in  particularly  plentifol 
years,^  or  else  at  a  time  of  war  and  siege.*^  In  the  former,  an 
Amphora,  or  26  litres  of  oil  seem  to  have  fetched  about  9d. ;  but  i^ 
must  be  added,  that,  even  in  such  a  year,  this  represents  a  rare  stroke 
of  business,  since  the  oil  was  immediately  afterwards   re-sold   for 


*  See  JTerz/eld,  Handelsgesch.  pp.  18^ 
185.  I  have  proceeded  on  bis  computa- 
tion. I  am  bound  to  add,  tbat  tbere  are 
few  subjects  on  wbicb  the  statements  of 
writers  are  more  inconsistent  or  confused. 
Thus,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  clearly 
understanding  the  statements  on  this 
subject  in  Conder*t  Handbook,  and  where 
I  do  understand,  I  certainly  cannot  agree 
with  them.  The  statements  in  the  text 
are  derived  from  Jewith  sources. 

«  The  writer  in  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.,  vol. 
ill.  p.  1740  hf  is  mistaken  in  saying  tbat 
*  the  Bath  is  the  largest  of  liquid  mea- 
sures.* According  to  Szek.  zlv.  11,  the 
Chomer  or  Cbr»ten  bath  or  ephah,  was 
equaUy  applied  to  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures. The  Bath  (one-tenth  of  the 
Chomer  or  Cor)  » three  aeah ;  the  seah  * 


two  bin ;  the  bin  ■■  twelve  log ;  the  log** 
space  of  six  eg^s.  Further,  one  thlrb^* 
secondth  of  a  log  is  reckoned  equal  to  ^ 
large  (table),  one  sixty-fourth  to  a  sm*** 
(dessert),  spoon. 

»  This  difference  between  the  •  WMer^       . 
ness,'  or  'Mosaic,'  and  the  *Qalileaa  ' 

measure  removes  the  difficulty  (raised  V 
Theniiis)    about    the    capacity   of   t^^ 
*  brazen  sea  *  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kio^^ 
vii.  23,  26).    The  Bath  should  be  dkat^ 
lated,  not   according    to    the   Oalil*^^^ 
(  «  Metrites  «  about  thirty-nine  litrts^-^ 
but  according  to  the  •  Wilderness '  laoj^^^^ 

sure    (a  amphora  «  about   twenty-sL-^ 

litres). 

*  The  reading  in  Ant.  zr.  9.  2:  *' 
Attic  Medimni,'  is  evidently  a  oopjiit') 
error  for  *  Metrdtai.* 
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eight  times  the  amount,  and  this — 39.  for  half  an  Amphora  of  about     chap. 
13  litres — wonld  probably  represent  an  ezceptionallj  high  war-price.      xvm 
Ihe  &ir  price  for  it  would  probably  have  been  9d.    For  the  Mishnah 
iiif(«iii&  TIB,  that  the  ordinary  *  earthenware  casks '  (the  QerahK)  held 
«ach  2  Seah,  w  48  Log,  or  aboat  26  litres.'    Again,  according  to  *Thariin.i, 
a  notice  in  the  Talmud,^  100  such  *  casks,' or,  200  Seah,  were  sold  for  bja,.Brt» 
10  (presumably  gold)  dinars,  or  250  silver  dinars,  eqnal  to  aboat  tl.  ^i'-* 
lOs.  of  onr  money.     And  as  the  BcUk  (  =  3  Seah)  held  a  third  more 
than  one  of  those  '  casks,'  or  Qerahin,  the  value  of  the  100  Bath 
of  oil  would  probably  amount  to  about  \0l.  of  our  money,  and  the 
temisaion  of  the  steward,  of  course,  to  51. 

The  second  debtor  owed  '  a  hundred  Cor  of  wheat ' — that  is,  in 
dry  measure,  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  oil  of  the  first  debtor, 
rince  the  Cot  was  ten  Ephah  or  Bath,  the  Epkah  three  Seah,  the 
Sw4  six  Kab,  and  the  Kab  four  Log.     This  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
nnee  the  dry  and  the  fiuid  measures  were  precisely  the  same;  and 
here,  also,  their  threefold  computation  (the  '  Wilderness,'  the  *  Jeru- 
aleiQ,'  and  the  '  Galilean ')  obtained.   As  regards  the  value  of  wheat, 
w  learn*  that,  on  an  average,  four  Seah  of  seed  were  expected  to  'J^Sj''* 
prodnce  one  Cor — that  is,  seven  and  ahalf  times  their  amount;  and  ^J^"" 
that  a  field  1,500  cubits  long  and  50  wide  was  expected  to  grow  a 
Cw.  The  average  price  of  a  Gor  of  wheat,  bought  uncut,  amounted 
'oibont  25  dinars,  or  ISs.     Striking  an  average  between  the  lowest 
priott  mentioned  ^  and  the  highest,*  we  infer  that  the  price  of  3  Seah  *  fSL?"- 
*  an  Ephah  would  be  from  two  shillings  to  half-a-erown,  and  accord-  I^'i  ... 
••"tfyof  aCtor  (or  10  Ephah)  from  20  to  25  shillings  (probably  this  is  .B»b.B. 
•^ther  more  than  it  would  cost).     On  this  computatioD  the  hundred  *' " 
^  vonld  represent  a  debt  of  from  1001.  to  125!.,  ahd  the  remission 
°f  tie  steward  (of  20  Cor),  a  sum  of  from  201.  to  251.   Comparatively 
^iQallu  these  sums  may  seem,  they  are  in  reality  large,  remembering 
^he  «Uae  of  money  in  Palestine,  which,  on  a  low  computation,  would 
"^  fire  times  as  great  as  in  our  own  country. '    These  two  debtors  are 
^^^^f  mentioned  as  instances,  and  so  the  unjust  steward  would  easily 
"^"^  for  himself  friends  by  the  '  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,'  the 
^^  Mamon^  we  may  note,  being  derived  from  the  Syriac  and  Rab- 
^Wc  word  of  the  same  kind  (tioo,  from  po^'iD-PiiO,  to  apportion).' 
Another  point  on  which  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  habits 

jj     This  will  appear  from  the  cost   of  from  joet-    H^  says:  vti  ridet^tr,  dedn- 

"''K,  labonr,  ka.  cendom ;  ridrtirr,  but  certainlj  not  fit. 

^     The  word  Bhonlil  be  written  with  one  Bvxttn/  (_b.  v.)  lar^ly.  but  not  very  satis- 

■     See  ertwnt  a.  v.  fsctorily,  rtiecuBseB  iis  etymology.     Tlio 

Tnwai    (after    Dntiv*')  derives  it  view  in  the  teit  has  the  BBOction  of  Zfy. 
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BOOK  of  those  times  throws  light  is,  how  the  debtors  could  so  easily  alt^^ 
IV  the  sum  mentioned  in  their  respective  bonds.  For,  the  text  impK^^* 
'  "'  that  this,  and  not  the  writing  of  a  new  bond,  is  intended ;  since 
that  case  the  old  one  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  not  given 
for  alteration.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  limit^^ 
to  enter  fully  on  the  interesting  subject  of  writing,  writing-mat^?— 
rials,  and  written  documents  among  the  ancient  Jews.*  Suffice  it  tx> 
give  here  the  briefest  notices. 

The  materials  on  which  the  Jews  wrote  were  of  the  most  div«r« 
kind :  leaves,  as  of  olives,  palms,  the  carob,  &c. ;  the  rind  of  tim.^ 
pomegranate,  the  shell  of  walnuts,  &c. ;  the  prepared  skins  of 
animals  (leather  and  parchment) ;  and  the  product  of  the  papyrus 
used  even  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  manufiuE?- 
ture  of  paper,  and  known  in  Tabnudic  writings  by  the  same  name, 


d 


•  Sot.  49  ft     Papir  *  or  A'pipeir^  but  more  frequently  by  that  of  Najjar — ^probably 
TrsSiS^ie  fr^^  ^^®  stripes  {Nirin)  of  the  plant  of  which  it  was  made.*    Bvzt 

what  interests  us  more,  as  we  remember  the  ^  tablet '  (invaK&iofw^) 

•  St.  Luke  I.  on  which  Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  the  future  Baptist,®  is  the  cix* 

cumstance  that  it  not  only  bears  the  same  name,  Pinakes  or  PinkeaOf 
but  that  it  seems  to  have  been  of  such  common  use  in  Palestine.     It 
consisted  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  (the  Luach)  fastened  or  strung 
Cher.  xxiv.  together.    The  Mishnah  ^  enumerates  three  kinds  of  them :  those 
where   the  wood  was  covered  with  papyrus,'  those  where  it  was 
covered  with  wax,  and  those  where  the  wood  was  left  plain  to  be 
written  on  with  ink.     The  latter  was  of  difiFerent  kinds.     Black  ink 
was  prepared  of  soot  (the  Deyo\  or  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances.^ 
Grum  Arabic  and  Egyptian  {Kumos  and  Kuma)  and  vitriol  {Kan^ 

•  shaM).xii.   kanthom)  seem  also  to  have  been  used®  in  writing.     It  is  cmioas 
'n.B.  to  read  of  writing  in  colours  and  with  red  ink  or  Sikray^  and  even  of 

a  kind  of  sympathetic  ink,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  ash,  and  brought 
« jer.  shabb.  out  by  a  mixturc  of  vitriol  and  gum.«f  We  also  read  of  a  gold-ink,  9S 
the  middle     that  iu  which  the  copy  of  the  Law  was  written  which,  according  to 

the  legend,  the  High-Priest  had  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  tof 
\^i^'     ^^®  purpose  of  being  translated  into  Greek  by  the  LXX.**    Butth^ 

*  I  must  here  refer  generally  to  the  M.  66  h,) 

monograph  of  Low  (Graphische  Bequis.  u.  ■  So  Sachg,  Beitr.  z.  Spraoh  a.  Altcrt^* 

Erzeugn.,  2  Tols.)  Its  statements  require,  Forsch.  vol.  i.  p.  166;  but  Lhf  (u.  •- ' 

however,  occasionally  to  be  rectified.   See  seems  of  different  opinion, 

also  Hertfeld^  Handelsgesch.  pp.  113  &c.,  *  The  Beyo  seems  to  have  been  a  ^'^X 

and  Note  17.  substance  which  was  made  into 

'  ZcHV,  u.  8.  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98.    It  is  ink.    Ink  from  gall-nuts  appears  to 

curious  to  leam  that  m  those  days  also  of  later  invention, 
waste  paper  went  to  the  grocer.    (Baba 
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Talmnd  prohibits  copies  of  the  Law  in  gold  letters,*  or  more  probably 
Inhere  the  Divine  Name  was  written  in  gold  letters.*^  ^     In  writing, 
a  pen,  KolemoSj  made  of  reed  (Kanceh  *)  was  used,  and  the  refer- 
eaoe  in  an  Apostolic  Epistle  ®  to  writing  *  with  ink  and  pen '  (Sict 
\itkcan>s  icaX  KaXdfiov)  finds  even  its  verbal  counterpart  in  the  Mid- 
laah, which  speaks  of  MUanin  and  Kolemin  (ink  and  pens).    Indeed, 
the  public  *  writer ' — a  trade  very  common  in  the  East  ^ — went  about 
witii  a  Kolemoa^  or  reed-pen,  behind  his  ear,  as  badge  of  his  em- 
ployment.^*    With  the  reed-pen  we  ought  to  mention  its  neces- 
sary accompaniments :   the  penknife,®   the  inkstand   (which,  when 
double,  for  black  and  red  ink,  was  sometimes  made  of  earthenware, 
Kohmari/ni^y  and  the  ruler  ^ — it  being  regarded  by  the  stricter 
*t  as  unlawful  to  write  any  words  of  Holy  Writ  on  any  unlined 
material,  no  doubt  to  ensure  correct  writing  and  reading.*^  ^ 

In  all  this  we  have  not  referred  to  the  practice  of  writing  on 
leather  specially  prepared  with  salt  and  flour,'  nor  to  the  Kelaph,  or 
pMchment  in  the  stricter  sense.^  For  we  are  here  chiefly  interested 
in  the  conmion  mode  of  writing,  that  on  the  PinakeSy  or  *  tablet,' 
Wid  especially  on  that  covered  with  wax.  Indeed,  a  little  vessel 
holding  wax  was  generally  attached  to  it  (Pinakes  shceyesh  bo  beth 
^*Wui  shaavah  ™).  On  such  a  tablet  they  wrote,  of  course,  not  with 
a  reed-pen,  but  with  a  styluSy  generally  of  iron.  This  instrument 
^Jiifiisted  of  two  parts,  which  might  be  detached  from  each  other : 


CHAP. 
XVIII 

^ . — — ' 

»  Shabb. 
108  6; 
Sopher.  i.  9 

b  Shabb.  viiL 
«  3  John  13 


*  Jot. 
Shabb.  i.  3 

•  Already 
mentioned 
in  Jer. 
XXXVL23, 
and  in  the 
Mislmah 
caUefl  Olar, 

Chel.  xii.  8 

f  Chel.  ii.  7 

s  CheL  xii.  8 

>>  Mesr.  16  b 

'Meg.  17  a; 
19  a 

k  Shabb. 
vili.3 

•"  Chel.  xriL 
17 


.  ^ut  the  learned  Jlelnndvs  asserts 
^  there  were  in  his  country  such  texts 
^tten  in  gold  letters,  and  that  hence 
^  ^khnudic  prohibition  could  have  only 
•PPliedto  the  copies  used  in  the  Syna- 
f^P'^s  {Ha/vercamp'i  ed.  of  Josephuty  vol. 
P- S83,  Note  e), 

Hot  to  make  a  distinction  between 
^  portions  of  Sctipture,  and  also  from 
lT?  ^^Urious  Elabbalistic  idea  that  some- 
s' ©very  word  in  the  Bible  contained 

,  pivine  Name. 

^^  We  read  of  one,  Ben  Eamzar,  who 

^^  four  letters  (the  Tetragram)  at 

^^*  holding  four  reeds  {KoUimonn)  at 

^  ^^me  time  between  his  four  fingers 

J^***^  38  h).    The  great  R.   Meir  was 

S^^tated  as  a  copyist,  specially  of  the 

jj^^,  at  which  work  he  is  said  to  have 

^?^  iUx>ut  8*.  weekly,  of  which,  it  is 

*  S?^»  he  spent  a  third  on  his  living, 

cij5*^5id  on   his  dress,  and  a  third  on 

e^^ty  to  Rabbis  (Midr.  on  Eccle8.ii.  18, 

^^arsh.  p.  83  J,  last  two  lines).    The 

ao^Oes  of  R.  Meir  seem  to  have  embodied 

^^  variatioDB  of    the    common  text. 


Thus,  in  the  Psalms  he  wrote  Hallelujah 
in  one  word,  as  if  it  had  been  an  interjec- 
tion, and  not  in  the  orthodox  way,  as  two 
words :  Hallelu  Jah  (Jer.  Meg.  72  a).  HLs 
codices  seem  also  to  have  had  marginal 
notes.  Thus,  on  the  words  *  very  good ' 
(n«0  niD).  Cten.  i.  31,  he  noted  *  death  is 
good  '  (niD  31D),  a  sort  of  word-play,  to 
support  his  view,  that  death  was  origin- 
ally of  God  and  created  by  Him — a  natural 
necessity  rather  than  a  punishment  (Ber. 
R.  9).  Similarly,  on  Gen.  iii.  21,  he  altered 
in  the  margin  the  i^y,  *  skin,'  of  the  text 
into  ^^K,  'light,'  thus  rendering  'gar- 
ments of  light*  (u.  s.  20).  Again,  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  he  left  out  the  >  from  ^yy^, 
rendering  it  *And  the  son  of  Dan  was 
Chushim  *  (u.  s.  94).  Similarly,  he  altered 
the  words,  Is.  xxi.  11,  non  KB^  *  the 
burden  of  Dumah  *  into  Romay  ^on  (Jer. 
Taan.  p.  64  a,  line  10  from  top). 

♦  Similarly,  the  carpenter  carried  a 
small  wooden  rule  behind  his  ear. 

•  Letters,  other  documents,  or  bales  of 
merchandise,  were  sealed  with  a  kind  of 
red  clay. 
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the  hard  pointed  'writer'  (Cothebk),  and  the  'blotter'  (j 
which  was  flat  and  thick  for  smoothing  out  letters  and  won 
had  been  written  or  rather  graven  in  the  wax.'  There  ca 
question  that  acknowledgments  of  debt,  and  other  transactio 
ordinarily  written  down  on  such  wax-covered  tablets ;  for  no 

>  direct  reference  made  to  it,"  but  there  are  special  proviaioi 
gard  to  documents  where  there  are  such  erasures,  or  rathe 
mente :  such  as,  that  they  require  to  be  noted  in  the  do< 
under  what  conditions  and  how  the  witnesses  are  in  such 

!,  affix  their  signatures,''  just  as  there  are  particular  injuncti 
witnesses  who  could  not  write  are  to  affix  their  mark. 

But  although  we  have  thns  ascertained  that  '  the  bonds 
Parable  must  have  been  written  on  wax — or  else,  possibly,  oi 
ment — where  the  Mochek,  or  blotter,  could  easily  effiice  the  n 
we  have  also  evidence  that  they  were  not,  as  so  oA^n,  wri 
'tablets'  (the  Finakea).  For,  the  Greek  term,  by  whic! 
'  bonds '  or  '  writings '  are  designated  in  the  Parable  {ypofi/ta 
the  same  as  is  sometimes  used  in  Rabbinic  writings  (Geromi 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  debt;' '  the  Hebraised  Greek  wiot 
sponding  to  the  more  commonly  used  (Syriac)  term  Shitre  (i 
which  also  primarily  denotes  '  writings,'  and  is  used  specific 
such  acknowledgments."  *  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds.  T 
formal  Sketar  was  not  signed  by  the  debtor  at  all,  but  onlj 
witnesses,  who  were  to  write  their  names  (or  marks)  imm' 
(not  more  than  two  lines)  below  the  text  of  the  document  to 
fraud.  Otherwise,  the  document  would  not  possess  legal  i 
Generally,  it  was  further  attested  by  the  Sanhedrin '  of  thr 
signed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  even  one  line  vacant.* 
a  document  contained  the  names  of  creditor  and  debtor,  the 
owing,  and  the  date,  together  with  a  clause  attaching  the  p 
of  the  debtor.     In  fact,  it  was  a  kind  of  mortgage  i  all  sale 

'  The  (JesiRnations  for  the  jienenil 
formularj'  (Topiet,  or  Tiphaf  (Gitt.  iii. 
2),  — lypoa),  anil  for  the  special  clanses 
{Thoreph  -  Trfi|io8)  were  of  Greek  deri-  '  The  more  full  designation  w 

vation.     For  the  full  draft  of  the  varloas  Chohh,  a  writiHR  of  debt  (n.  b. 

legal  docnnients  we  refer  the  render  to  Shetar  .ViVraA  (Gitl.  iii.  2),  a  w 

Xote  ix.  at  (he  end  of  Samnter't  edition  lonn. 

of  Baba  Mei.  pp.  141-148.     How  ninny  ■  The  attcalation   of    the   c 

docnmenlii  of  this  Itinil  Jewish  legalism  called  Eiytim  Jlrik  Din,  'the  ( 

must  haTc   invented,   may  be   gathered  ment  of  the  court,'  atAra,  or 

from  theciTciimstiincR  that //fT^eUfii.  a.  slreticthening.  or  Hmphrk  (B< 

p.  !tM)i'nuiueraieHnoI  fewer  than  thirty-  7  6),  Uterilly,  the  proijaction,  vi 

eightdifferetitkiudsof  them  !    Itappcnrs  the  court., 
that  tticrt)  were  uertoin  forms  of  tbcr^e 
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peity  bemg,  as  with  us,  subject  to  such  a  mortgage,*  which  bore  the      chap. 
iMane  Aaharajuik  (probably,  *  guarantee '  *).     When  the  debt  was      xviii 
pad,  die  legal  obligation  was  simply  returned  to  the  debtor ;  if  paid  •BabaB.x" 
in  put,  either  a  new  bond  was  written,  or  a  receipt  given,  which 
TO  called  Shdbher  ^  or  Thebhara,  because  it  '  broke  '  the  debt,  J  ^^  ^• 

Bot  in  many  respects  different  were  those  bonds  which  were 
^kdaioriedgments  of  debt  for  purchases  made,  such  as  we  suppose 
than  to  have  been  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Parable.  In  such 
<i&>e8  it  was  not  uncommon  to  dispense  altogether  with  witnesses, 
vid  the  document  was  signed  by  the  debtor  himself.  In  bonds  of 
tlu8  kind,  the  creditor  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  mortgage  in  case  of 
«fe.  We  have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  Parable  refers  to  such 
<ioeament8,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  not  only  bear  a  different  name  from  the  more  formal  bonds  (the 
Skitm\  but  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  rendering  of  the 
Greek  term  (it  nnV  *  *  writing  of  hand,'  *note  of  hand'^).  For  *Bai»B.x. 
<^pletenes8'  sake  we  add,  in  regard  to  the  farming  of  land,  that  two 
Unds  of  leases  were  in  use.  Under  the  first,  called  Shetar  Ariauthj 
tlie  lessee  {Aris^oipos^)  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce. 
He  might  be  a  lessee  for  life,  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  even 
t  heieditaiy  tiller  of  the  ground ;  or  he  might  sub-let  it  to  another 
person,*    Under  the  second  kind  of  lease,  the  farmer— or  Mekabbd  •*  ^^^  ^ 

40  b 

""^tered  into  a  contract  for  payment  either  in  kind,  when  he  under- 
*W)k  to  pay  a  stipulated  and  unvarying  amount  of  produce,  in  which 
*•*  he  was  called  a  Chocher  {Chachur  or  Chachira  *),  or  else  a 
^firtain  annual  rental  in  money,  when  he  was  called  a  Socher,^ 

2.  From   this  somewhat  lengthened   digression,   we   return   to 

^ce  the  moral  of  the  Parable.®     It  is  put  in  these  words :  *  Make  'St.  Luke 

^jonrselves  friends  out  of  [by  means  of]  the  Mamon  of  unright- 

**^e«8,  that,  when  it  shall  fail,®  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 

^**^  tabernacles.'     From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  the 

**®*^^g  of  these  words  offers  little  serious  difficulty.     We   must 

^y'^^l'  the  derivation  and  legal  bearing      the  Chocher  is  stated  in  Jer.  Biccar.  64  //. 

'  A 1  **""»  *®^  ^"^^  ^^^'  "•  P-  ^^'  *  ^^^  difference  between  the  Choeh^ 

^-jf^though  it  is  certain  that  letters  of  and  the  Socher  is  expressed  in  Tos.  Demai 

Ij  -A^^we  xised  by  the  Jews  of  old,  there  vi.  2.     Ugolini  (Thes.  vol.  xx.  pp.  cxix., 

•jjj^^cicnt  reason   for  believing  that  cxx.)  not  only  renders  but  copies  this 

H^T*    were  first  introduced  into  com-  passage  ' wrongly.     A    more    composite 

•  S?  ^y  the  Italians,  and  not  by  Jews.  bargain  of    letting    land    and    lending 

roi,  I  ^t  Chntiui  (in  SurenhuHus'  Mishna,  money  for  its  better  cultivation  is  men- 

r8ti<^  ^*  ^^»  ^7)  S^^^  *  different  deri-  tioned  in  B.  Mez.  69  b. 

leaij?^    *o<^    interpretation,    which    the  •  This,  and  not  *  they  shall  fail,'  is  the 

I  »J^^  reader  may  consult  for  himself.  correct  reading. 
"^^^  difference  between  the  ArU  and 


xvi.  !) 
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BOOK  again  recall  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  primarily  addressed  "^ 
IV  converted  publicans  and  sinners,  to  whom  the  expression  *  Mamon  ^^^ 
unrighteousness ' — of  which  there  are  close  analogies,  and  even  ».i 
exact  transcript  *  in  the  Targum — would  have  an  obvious  meaniiis 
Among  us,  also,  there  are  not  a  few  who  may  feel  its  aptness  as  the^j 
look  back  on  the  past,  while  to  all  it  carries  a  much  needed  wamia^ 
Again,  the  addition  of  the  definite  article  leaves  no  doubt,  that  ^thc 
everlasting  tabernacles'  are  the  well-known  heavenly  home;  in  whicl] 
sense  the  term  *  tabernacle '  is,  indeed,  already  used  in  the  Old 


•  Ps.  XT.  I. :    Testament.*  *     But  as  a  whole  we  regard  it  (as  previously  hinted) 
latter  being    an  adaptation  to  the  Parable  of  the  well-known  Rabbinic  saying,  thit 
understood     there  Were  certain  graces  of  which  a  man  enjoyed  the  benefit  hef€^ 
while  the  capital,  so  to  speak,  remained  for  the  next  world.    And  if 
a  more  literal  interpretation  were  demanded,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
duty  incumbent  on  those  converted  publicans,  nay,  in  a  sense,  <a 
us  all,  to  seek  to  make  for  ourselves  of  the  Mamon — be  it  of  mxmejf 
of  intellect,  of  strength,  or  opportunities,  which  to  many  has,  and  to 
all  may  so  easily,  become  that  ^  of  unrighteousness ' — such  lasting  aad* 
spiritual  application  :  gain  such  firiends  by  means  of  it,  that,  ^  wheff 
it  fails,'  as  fail  it  must  when  we  die,  all  may  not  be  lost,  but  ratker 
meet  us  in  heaven.     Thus  would  each  deed  done  for  God  with  tto 
Mamon  become  a  friend  to  greet  us  as  we  enter  the  eternal  world. 

3.  The  suitableness  both  of  the  Parable  and  of  its  application  to 
the  audience  of  Christ  appears  firom  its  similarity  to  what  occurs  is 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  the  reasoning  that  the  Law  could  not  hi'^ 
been  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  since  they  had  not  observed 
the  seven  Noachic  conmiandments  (which  Rabbinism  supposes  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Gentiles),  is  illustrated  by  a  Parable  in  which' 
a  king  is  represented  as  having  employed  two  administrators  (ipt- 
teropin)  ;  one  over  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  over  the  straw. 
The  latter  rendered  himself  suspected,  and — continues  the  Parahte 
— when  he  complained  that  he  had  not  been  set  over  the  gold  airf 
silver,  they  said  unto  him :  Thou  fool,  if  thou  hast  rendered  thysdf 
suspected  in  regard  to  the  straw,  shall  they  commit  to  thee  the  tarea- 
*Yaikut,Toi.  sure  of  gold  and  silver?**  And  we  almost  seem  to  hear  theve^J 
iJjkd^Tom  words  of  Christ :  *  He  that  is  faithful'  in  that  which  is  least, is  fiith- 
ful  also  in  much,'  in  this  of  the  Midrash  :  *  The  Holy  One,  blesaed' 
be  His  Name,  does  not  give  great  things  to  a  man  until  he  has  been 

1  So  in  the  Targ.  on  Hab.  ii.  9»  pt3D  '  No  doubt  the   eaoiTalent   for  tb» 

yirn-  Rabbinic  pftO.  aeoreditui^  and  used  ift 

*  Comp.  Schoftgen  ad  loc.  the  same  sense. 


top 
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tried  in  a  small  matter ; '  which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Moses  chap. 
and  of  David,  who  were  both  called  to  rule  from  the  faithful  guiding  xvm 
<>^  sheep.*  .'sheuLR./ 

OoQsidering  that  the  Jewish  mind  would  be  familiar  with  such  ^t^^' 
nodes  of  illustration,  there  could  have  been  no  misunderstanding  of  SSSSe** 
the  wotds  of  Christ,  These  converted  publicans  might  think — and 
BOiQs^some  of  us — ^that  theirs  was  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  service, 
one  of  little  importance ;  or  else,  like  the  Pharisees,  and  like  so 
numy  others  among  us,  that  faithful  administration  of  the  things  of 
thi  wrid  (*  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  ')  had  no  bearing  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  riches  in  the  next  world.  In  answer  to  the 
fat  difficulty,  Christ  points  out  that  the  principle  of  service  is  the 
•me, whether  applied  to  much  or  to  little;  that  the  one  was,  indeed, 
D»et  preparation  for,  and,  in  truth,  the  test  of  the  other.'*  *  He  ^^J^"^® 
that  is  fidthful ' — or,  to  paraphrase  the  word  (ttwtto^),  he  that  has 
pwed  himself,  is  accredited  (answering  to  pw) — *iii  the  least, 
w  also  fidthful  [accredited]  in  much ;  and  who  in  the  least  is  un- 
just is  also  in  much  unjust.'  Therefore,  if  a  man  failed  in  faithful 
•ttvice  of  Crod  in  his  worldly  matters — in  the  language  of  the 
liable,  if  he  were  not  faithful  in  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness — 
conld  he  look  for  the  true  Mamon,  or  riches  of  the  world  to  come  ? 
Voald  not  his  unfaithfulness  in  the  lower  stewardship  imply  unfit- 
ness for  the  higher  ?  And — still  in  the  language  of  the  Parable — 
^  tiiey  had  not  proved  faithful  in  mere  stewardship,  *  in  that  which 
^  another's,'  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  exalted  from 
•tewaidship  to  proprietorship  ?  And  the  ultimate  application  of  all 
^  this,  that  dividedness  was  impossible  in  the  service  of  God.*^  •  ▼«.  is 
ft  is  impossible  for  the  disciple  to  make  separation  between  spiritual 
'"Otters  and  worldly,  and  to  attempt  serving  God  in  the  one  and 
^tttnon  in  the  other.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  distinction  to  the 
^ple,  and  our  common  usage  of  the  words  secular  and  spiritual 
^  derived  from  a  terrible  misunderstanding  and  mistake.  To  the 
■^ctdar,  nothing  is  spiritual;  and  to  the  spiritual,  nothing  is 
^^oular :  No  servant  can  serve  two  Masters ;  ye  cannot  serve  God 
^  Mamon. 

II.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus."^ — Although  primarily  «st.Luke 
^ken  to  the  Pharisees,  and  not  to  the  disciples,  yet,  as  will  pre- 
^tlj  appear,  it  was  spoken  for  the  disciples.     The  words  of  Christ 
^  touched  more  than  one  sore  spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  Phari- 
sees.   This  consecration  of  all  to  God  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
high  spiritual  service,  and  then  of  higher  spiritual  standing — as  it 

T  2 
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were  '  ownership ' — such  as  they  claimed,  was  a  very  hard  soyinj. 
It  touched  their  oovetoUBiiesa.  They  would  have  been  quite  reidj 
to  hear,  nay,  they  believed  that  the  '  true  '  treasure  had  been 
mitted  to  their  trust.  But  that  ita  condition  was,  that  tbqr; 
prove  themselves  God-devoted  in  '  the  unrighteous  >Iamoit,' 
in  the  eniployment  of  it  in  that  for  which  it  was  eDtrustecl'J 
atewardship,  this  was  not  to  be  borne.  Nor  yet,  that  siudi> 
should  be  held  out  to  publicans  and  sinners,  while  thej 
held  from  those  who  were  the  cuatodiana  of  the  Law 
Prophets.  But  were  they  faithful  to  the  Law  ?  And 
claim  of  being  the  '  owners,'  the  Parable  of  the  Rich 
his  bearing  would  exhibit  how  unfaithful  they  were  in  the 
well  as  in  the  little,  in  what  they  claimed  as  owners  a.s  well 
their  stewardship — and  that,  on  their  own  showing  of  their  relation! 
to  publicans  and  sinners :  the  Lazarus  who  lay  at  their  doore. 

Thus  viewed,  the   verses  which  introduce   the   second  ParaWe 
(that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus )  will  appear,  not  '  detached  sayings,"  u 
some  commentators  would  have  us   believe,  but  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Parable  to  which  they  form  the  Preface.     Only,  hew 
especially,  must  we  remember,  that  we  have  only  Xotes  of  Chrirt's 
Discourae,  made  years  before  by  one  who  had  heard  it,  and  contain- 
ing the  barest  outline — as  it  were,  the  stepping-stones — of  the  a^ 
ment  as  it  proceeded.     I^t  us  try  to  follow  it.     As  the  PhariiMS 
heard  what  Christ  said,  their  covetouaness  was  touched.     It  is  wi, 
moreover,  that  they  derided  Him- — literally,  '  turned  up  their  iic»m 
at  Him.'     The  mocking  gestures,  with  which  they  pointed  to  Hi( 
pnbliean-diacipleK,   would   be   accompanied    by   mocking   words  in 
which  they  would   extol  and  favourably  compare  their  own  claims 
and  standing  with  that  of  those  new  disciples  of  Christ.     Not  onlf 
to  refute  but  to  confute,  to  convict,  and,  if  possible,  to  convince 
them,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  Discourse  and  Parable,     One  by  one 
their  pleas  were  taken  up  and  shown  to  be  utterly  untenable.    They 
were  persons  who  by  outward  righteousness  and  pretences  sought  t** 
appear  just  before  men,  but  God  knew  their  hearts ;  and  that  whio^ 
was  exalted  among  men,  their  Pbariwaic  standing  and  standing  aloot 
was  abomination  before  Him.     Theae  two  points  form  the  main  sa^*" 
ject  of  the  Parable,     lie,  jirat  object  was  to  show  the  great  differeo*'* 
between  the  '  before  men '  and  the  '  before  God ; '  between  Difea  ^** 
he  ap|3ears  to  men  in  this  world,  and  as  he  is  before  God  and  will  I'* 
in  the  nest  world.     Again,  the  aeco'ad  main  object  of  the  Parable  ir^" 
to  illustrate  that  their  Pharisaic  standing  and  standing  aloof— tt«-* 
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bearing  of  Dives  in  reference  to  a.  Lazams — which  was  the  glory  of  chap. 
FhuiBsiBm  before  men,  was  an  abomination  before  God.  Yet  a  xviii 
,  object  (if  the  Parable  was  in  reference  to  their  covetousnesa,  ' 

!h  utie  which  they  made  of  their  possessions — their  Mamon. 
jlfish  was  an  nnrighteons  use ;  and,  as  such,  would  meet  with 
ribution  than  in  the  case  of  an  un^thful  steward. 
we  l(-a\e  for  the  present  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
iim   to  the  introductory  words  of  Christ.     Having 
lat  thi-  claims  of  the  Pharieees  and  their  standing  aloof  from 
were  an  abomination  before  God,  Christ  combats  these 
inf  their  bearing,  that  they  were  the  custodians  and  ob- 
tlie  liftw  and  of  the  Prophets,  while  those  poor  siimers 
claims  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Yes— but  the  Law  and 
the  Proph'l-  hiid  their  terminua  ad  qiiem  in  John  the  Baptist,  who 
'  brongfat  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'     Since  then 
'  every  one '  had  to  enter  it  by  personal  resolution  and  '  force.'  ■  "  ^^  . 
Yes — it  was  true  that  the  Law  could  not  ftiil  in  one  tittle  of  it.''  um  otter 
Bat,  notorionsly  and  in  everyday  life,  the  Pharisees,  who  thus  spoke  iiw[w«g8 
of  the  Iaw  and  appealed  to  it,  were  the  constant  and  open  breakers  ^'■|i;°J? 
of  it.     Witness  here  their  teaching  and  practice  concerning  divorce, 
which  realty  involved  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment."  -w-w 

Thos,  when  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated,  we  have 
here  only  the  '  heads,'  or  rather  the  '  stepping  stones,'  of  Christ's 
vgnment — from  notes  by  a  hearer  at  the  time,  which  were  after- 
wards given  to  St.  Luke — -we  clearly  perceive,  how  closely  connected 
we  the  seemingly  disjointed  sentences  which  preface  the  Parable, 
md  how  aptly  they  introduce  it.  The  Parable  itself  is  strictly  of  the 
fhuisees  and  their  relation  to  the  '  publicans  and  sinners '  whom 
they  desiNsed,  and  to  whose  stewardship  they  opposed  thoughts  of 
tW  own  proprietorship.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  depth  the 
hnble  tells  in  two  directions :  in  regard  to  their  selfish  use  of  the 
Irtwal  riches — their  covetousnesa — and  in  regard  to  their  selfish 
■«  of  the  figurative  riches :  their  Pharisaic  righteousness,  which 
™  potn:  Lazarus  at  their  door  to  the  dogs  and  to  &mine,  not  bestow- 
oig  on  him  anght  from  their  supposed  rich  festive  banquets. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of 
^Pkrsble  to  keep  in  mind,  that  its  Parabolic  details  must  not  be 
•*ploited,  nor  doctrines  of  any  kind  derived  from  tbem,  either  as 
>*ittM  character  of  the  other  world,  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
nton  {nmishments,  or  the  possible  mcoal  improvement  of  those  in 
^*^nom.    All  such  things  are  foreign  to  the  Parable,  which  is 
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only  intended  as  a  type,  or  exemplification  and  illustration,  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  tanght.  And,  if  proof  were  required,  it  would  smely 
be  enough  to  remind  ourselves,  that  this  Parable  is  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees,  to  whom  Christ  would  scarcely  have  communicated  detaih 
about  the  other  world,  on  which  the  Lord  was  so  reticent  when 
speaking  to  the  disciples.  The  Parable  naturally  Mis  into  three 
parts. 

1.  Dives  and  Lazarus  before  and  after  death,  *■  or  the  oontnat 
between  *  before  men '  and  *  before  Grod ; '  the  unrighteous  nae  of 
riches — literal  and  figurative;  and  the  relations  of  the  Phaiiafe 
Dives  to  the  publican  Lazarus,  as  before  men  and  as  befon  God : 
the  ^  exalted  among  men '  an  ^  abomination  before  Grod.'  And  the 
application  of  the  Parable  is  here  only  the  more  telling,  that  ckaiB 
were  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  the  typical 
Pharisee  is  thus  set  before  them  as,  on  their  own  showingi  the 
typical  sinner. 

The  Parable  opens  by  presenting  to  us  ^  a  rich  man '  *  clothed  in 
purple  and  byssus,  joyously  tdiing  every  day  in  splendour.'     All  here 
is  in  character.     His  dress  is  described  as  the  finest  and  most  costly) 
for  byssus  and  purple  were  the  most  expensive  materials,  only  in- 
ferior to  silk,  which,  if  genuine  and  unmixed — ^for  at  least  three  kind* 
of  silk  are  mentioned  in  ancient  Jewish  writings — was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.     Both  byssus — of  which  it  is  not  yet  quite  certain, 
whether  it  was  of  hemp  or  cotton — and  purple  were  indeed  mann- 
factured  in  Palestine,  but  the  best  byssus  (at  least  at  that  time ') 
came  from   Egjrpt  and  India.     The  white  garments  of  the  High- 
Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  made  of  it.*    To  pass  over 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  costliness,^  the  High-Priest's  dress  of 
Pelusian  linen  for  the  morning  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
was  said  to  have  cost  about  S6L ;  that  of  Indian  linen  for  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  about  24i.     Of  course,  this  stuflF  would,  if  tS 
home-manufactiure,  whether  made  in  Galilee  or  in  Judaea,*  be  mud^ 
cheaper.    As  regarded  purple,  which  was  obtained  firom  the  coasts  of 
•  8h»bb.26a  Tyre,®  wool  of  violet-purple  was  sold  about  that  time  by  the  pound 
at  the  rate  of  about  3L  the  Eoman  pound,  though  it  would,  c^* 
course,  considerably  vary  in  price. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this  luxuriousness — unfortunately  n<^^ 
uncommon  among  the  very  high-placed  Jews,  since  the  Talmo.^ 
(though,  no  doubt,  exaggeratedly)  speaks  of  the  dress  of  a  corraj^'^ 


*  Yosia  iii. 

•  Jer.  Yoma 
iiL6 


•Jer.Eidd. 
69e 


'ChflL 


>  In  later  times  Palestinian  byssas  seems  to  have  been  in  great  zepnte.    See  Ber^ 
feldf  HandelBgesoh.  p.  107. 
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High-Priest  as  having  cost  upwards  of  300Z«* — was  the  feasting  every     chap. 

day,  the  description  of  which  conveys  the  impression  of  compcmy^     xvni 

TnerrwMfrUy  and  splendour.    All  this  is,  of  course,  intended  to  set  •  Jer.  Yoma 

forth  the  selfish  use  which  this  man  made  of  his  wealth,  and  to 

point  the  contrast  of  his  bearing  towards  Lazarus.     Here  also  every 

detail  is  meant  to  mark  the  pitiableness  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  out 

before  Dives.  The  very  name — ^not  often  mentioned  in  any  other  real, 

and  never  in  any  other  Parabolic  story — tells  it :  Lazarus^  Laazar, 

a  common  abbreviation  of  Elazar^  as  it  were,  ^  God  help  him ! '    Then 

we  read  that  he  *  was  cast '  ^  {ifiiffXrfro)  at  his  gateway,  as  if  to  mark  that 

the  bearers  were  glad  to  throw  down  their  unwelcome  burden.^    Laid 

there,  he  was  in  fall  view  of  the  Pharisee  as  he  went  out  or  came  in, 

or  sat  in  his  courtyard.     And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  was  covered 

with  a  loathsome  disease ;  as  he  heard  him,  he  uttered  a  piteous 

request  to  be  filled  with  what  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.    Yet 

nothing  was  done  to   help  his   bodily  misery,  and,  as  the  word 

<  desiring '  {hriBvfi&v)  implies,  his  longing  for  the  ^  crumbs '  remained 

unsatisfied.     So  selfish  in  the   use  of  his  wealth  was  Dives,  so 

wretched  Lazarus  in  his  view;  so  self-satisfied  and  unpitying  was 

the  Pharisee,  so  miserable  in  his  sight  and  so  needy  the  publican 

and  sinner.     ^  Yea,  even  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores' — and  it 

is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  alleviation,  but  as  an  aggravation  of 

his  ills,  that  he  was  left  to  the  dogs,  which  in  Scripture  are  always 

represented  as  unclean  animals. 

So  it  was  before  men.     But  how  was  it  before  God  ?     There  the 

relation  was  reversed.     The  beggar  died — no  more  of  him  here.     But 

the  Angels  ^carried   him  away  into  Abraham's  bosom.'     Leaving 

aside  for  the  present '  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  the  *  after 

death,'  we  are  struck  with  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  figurative 

Isngoage  used  by  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  wild  and  sensuous 

^cies  of  later  Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject.     It  is,  indeed, 

^'Tie,  that  we  must  not  look  in  this  Parabolic  language  for  Christ's 

*®aching  about  the  *  after  death.'     On  the  other  hand,  while  He 


.    Xhe  better  reading  of  ver.  20  is  that 
r7*^ll>»led  in  the  Beyised  Version :  'And  a 


4.    ^i«au  beggar   named   Lazarus' — only 
^^  we  shoold  render  *  was  cast.' 

Dean 


X    cannot    understand    why 
Y  — '^i^fv  should  imagine  that  the  name 
rj^™»  had  been  chosen  with  special 


ttfi 


the 


iL^^t^enoe  to,  and  as  a  warning  to 
^^herof  Martha  and  Maiy.    If  Lazarus 
^^^ethany  was  thus  to  be  warned  in  re- 
^^^  to  the  proper  use  of  Ms  riches,  his 


name  would  have  been  given  to  Dives, 
and  not  to  the  beggar.  But  besides,  can 
we  for  one  moment  believe  that  Christ 
would  in  such  manner  have  introduced 
the  name  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany  into 
such  a  Parable,  he  being  alive  at  the 
time  ?  Nothing,  surely,  could  be  further 
from  Uis  general  mode  of  teaching  than 
the  introduction  of  such  personalities. 
■  For  this  see  Book  V.  ch.  vi. 
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would  say  nothing  that  was  essentially  divergent  from,  at  least,  the 
purest  views  entertained  on  the  subject  at  that  time — since  otherwue 
the  object  of  the  Parabolic  illustration  would  have  been  lost — yet> 
whatever  He  did  say  must,  when  stripped  of  its  Parabolic  detaili, 
be  consonant  with  fact.     Thus,  the  carrying  up  of  the  soul  of  ilie 
righteous  by  Angels  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  Jewish  teodiing, 
though  stripped  of  all  legendary  details,  such  as  about  the  number  and 
the  greetings  of  the  Angels.^     But  it  is  also  fully  in  accordance  with 
Christian  thought  of  the  ministry  of  Angels.     Again,  as  regards  the 
expression  *  Abraham's  bosom,'  it  occurs,  although  not  frequently,  in 
Jewish  writings.*  *     On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  Abraham  aft 
our  father  is  so  frequent,  his  presence  and  merits  are  so  ooofltiiiUy 
invoked ;  notably,  he  is  so  expressly  designated  as  he  who  reodvat 
(^npo)  the  penitent  into  Paradise,*^  that  we  can  see  how  congmooi 
especially  to  the  higher  Jewish  teaching,  which  dealt  not  in  oonnAj 
sensuous  descriptions  of  Oan  Edeiiy  or  Paradise,  the  phrase  *  Abn^ 
ham's  bosom '  must  have  been.     Nor  surely  can  it  be  necessaij  to 
vindicate  the  accord  with  Christian  thinking  of  a  figurative  exprei* 
sion,  that  likens  us  to  children  lying  lovingly  in  the  bosom  of  Abnh 
ham  as  our  spiritual  father. 

2.  Dives  and  Lazarus  after  death  ^ :  The  *  great  contrast '  fiiDy 
realised,  and  how  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom. — Here  also  the  main 
interest  centres  in  Dives.     He  also  has  died  and  been  buried,    Thw 
ends  all  his  exaltedness  before  men.     The  next  scene  is  in  Hades  ot 
Sheoly  the  place  of  the  disembodied  spirits  before  the  final  Judgment 
It  consists  of  two  divisions :  the  one  of  consolation,  with  all  the 
faithful  gathered  unto  Abraham  as  their  father ;  the  other  of  fitfj 
torment.     Thus  far  in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.     As  regards  the  details,  they  evidently  represcB* 
the  views  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews.     According  to  theiDt 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life  were  the  abode  of  th* 
blessed.®     Nay,  in  common  belief,  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  10  :  *  a  rivc^ 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,'  indicated  that  this  Eden  ¥•* 
distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  garden  in  which  Adam  had  bect^ 
originally  placed.^    With  reference  to  it,  we  read  that  the  righteoO^ 
in  Gan  Eden  see  the  wicked  in   Oehinnorrij  and  rejoice;'  an^ 
similarly,  that  the  wicked  in  Oehinnom  see  the  righteous  sittixi^ 
beatified  in  Oan  Eden^  and  their  souls  are  troubled.*     Still  mo^ 
marked  is  the  parallelism  in  a  legend  told  ^  about  two  wicked 


1  Bat  I   do  not   think  with   Oriinm      iy.  p.  347)  that  the  expresdon  refen  tc^ 
(Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  d.  Apokr.  Lief,      feast  of  fellowship. 
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panions,  of  whom  one  had  died  impenitent,  while  the  other  on  seeing     c. 
it  had  repented.     After  death,  the  impenitent  in  Qehinnom  saw  the      s 
h&ppiness  of  hie  former  companion,  and  murmured.     When  told  that   ^ 
the  difference  of  their  &te  was  due  to  the  other's  penitence,  he  wished 
to  have  space  assigned  for  it,  but  was  informed  that  this  life  (the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath)  was  the  time  for  making  provision  for  the  next 
(the  Sabbath).     Again,  it  is  consonant  with  what  were  the  views  of 
the  Jews,  that  conversations  could  be  -held  between  dead  persons,  of 
which  several  legendary  instances  are  given  in  the  Talmud."     The  .Ba 
torment,  especially  of  thirst,  of  the  wicked,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  Jewish  writings.     Thus,  in  one  place,**  the  hb\e  of  Tantalus  is  "Ja 
apparently  repeated.     The  righteous  is  seen  beside  delicious  springs, 
and  the  wicked  with  his  tongue  parched  at  the  brink  of  a  river,  the 
waves  <^  which  are  constantly  receding  from  him."     But  there  is  this  •om 
very  marked  and  characteristic  contrast,  that  iu  the  Jewish  legend  ji  i, 
the  beatified  is  a  Pharisee,  while  the  sinner  tormented  with  thirst  is 
a  PabUcan  !     Above  all,  and  as  marking  the  vast  difference  between 
Jewish   ideas   and   Christ's   teaching,  we  notice  that   there   is   no 
analt^y  in  Rabbinic  writings  to  the  statement  in  the  Parable,  that 
there  is  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf  between  Paradise  and  G-eheuna. 

To  return  to  the  Parable.     When  we  read  that  Dives  in  torments 

'  lifted  np  his  eyes,'  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  help,  or,  at  least,  alleviation. 

Then   he  first  perceived  and  recognised  the  reversed  relationship. 

The  teixt  emphatically  repeats  here :  *  And  he,' — literally,  thia  one 

(ml  ovTov),  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  realised,  but  only  to 

migonderstand  and  misapply  it,  how  easily  superabundance  might 

nuniHter  relief  to   extreme  need — 'calling  (viz.,  upon=invoking) 

«ud :  "  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  send  Lazaros." ' 

The  invocation  of  Abraham,  as  having  the  power,  and  of  Abraham  as 

'Pither,'  was  natural  on  the  part  of  a  Jew.     And  our  Lord  does  not 

We  express  what  really  was,  but  only  introduces  Jews  as  speaking  in 

•Mordance   with  the   popular  notions.     Accordingly,   it   does   not 

MMSjarily  imply  on  the  part  of  Dives  either  glorification  of  carnal 

™seent  (Oloriatio  camia,  as  Bengel  has  it),  nor  a  latent  idea  that 

K  might  still  dispose  of  Lazarus.     A  Jew  would  have  appealed  to 

'Either  Abraham'   under  such   or  like   circiunstances,  and  many 

"••kigous  Btatements  might  be  quoted  in  proof.     But  all  the  more 

'^ling  is  it,  that  the  rich  Pharisee  should  behold  in  the  bosom  of 

"•"ihain,  whose  child  he  specially  claimed  to  be,  what,  in  his  sight, 

"sd  been  poor  Lazarus,  covered  with  moral  sores,  and,  religiously 

■  AootRding  to  aome  of  the  aommentBton  thwe  were,  however,  dreams. 
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speaking,  thrown  down  outside  his  gate ;  not  only  not  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  his  religious  banquet,  but  not  even  to  be  fed  by  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table,  and  to  be  left  to  the  dogs.  And  it 
was  the  climax  of  the  contrast  that  he  should  now  have  to  invoke, 
and  that  in  vain,  his  ministry,  seeking  it  at  the  hands  of  Abraham. 
And  here  we  also  recall  the  previous  Parable  about  making,  ere  it 
fail,  friends  by  means  of  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,  that  they 
may  welcome  us  in  the  everlasting  tabernacles. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Dives  now  limits  his  request  to 
the  hiunblest  dimensions,  asking  only  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  cooling  liquid,  and  thus  give  him 
even  the  smallest  relief.     To  this  Abraham  replies,  though  in  a  tone 
of  pity :  *  Child,'  yet  decidedly,  showing  him,  first,  the  rightness  of 
the  present  position  of  things ;  and,  secondly,  the  impossibilitj  of 
any  alteration,  such  as  he  had  asked.     Dives  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
received  his  good  things ;  that  had  been  his  things,  he  had  cfaoflen 
them  as  his  part,  and  used  them  for  self,  without  conmiunicating  of 
them.     And  Lazarus  had  received  evil  things.     Now  Lazams  vu 
comforted,  and  Dives  in  torment.     It  was  the  right  order — not  that 
Lazarus  was  comforted  because  in  this  world  he  had  suffered,  nor 
yet  that  Dives  was  in  torment  because  in  this  world  he  had  had 
riches.     But  Lazarus  received  there  the  comfort  which  had  been 
refused  to  him  on  earth,  and  the  man  who  had  made  this  world  hi« 
good,  and  obtained  there  his  portion,  of  which  he  had  refused  evca 
the  crumbs  to  the  most  needy,  now  received  the  meet  reward  of  hi* 
unpitying,  unloving,  selfish  life.     But,  besides  all  this,  which  in 
itself  was  right  and  proper,  Dives  had  asked  what  was  impossible :  no 
intercourse  could  be  held  between  Paradise  and  Gehenna,  and  on 
this  account  ^  a  great  and  imj^assable  chasm  existed  between  the  t^ 
so  that,  even  if  they  would,  they  could  not,  pass  from  heaven  to  hell? 
nor  yet   firom   hell   to  those  in  bliss.     We   would   suggest  that— 
although  doctrinal  statements  should  not  be  drawn  firom  Parabolic 
illustrations,  at  least,  so  far  as  this  Parable  goes — it  seems  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  a  gradual  change  or  transition  after  a  life  lost  in  tb* 
service  of  sin  and  self. 
^tLuke  3.  Application  of  the  Parahle^^  showing  how  the  Law  andtb^ 

Prophets  cannot  fail,  and  how  we  must  now  press  into  the  Kingdo^' 
It  seems  a  strange  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  conmientata^^ 
that  the  next  request  of  Dives  indicates  a  conmiencing  change    ^ 

*  The  exact  rendering  in  ver.  26  is :  'in  order  that  {Zwws,  so  also  in  ver.  S8)  H^^' 
who  would  pass  from  hence  to  you/  &c. 
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mind  on  his  part.  To  begfin  with,  this  part  of  the  Parable  is  only 
intended  to  illnstrate  the  need,  and  the  sole  means  of  converHion  to 
God — the  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  Prophets  being  the  more  apt 
that  the  PhariBeea  made  their  boast  of  them,  and  the  refasal  of  any 
special  miraculous  interposition  the  more  emphatic,  that  the  Pharisees 
had  been  asking  for  *  a  sign  &om  heaven,'  Besides,  it  would  require 
more  than  ordinaiy  charity  to  discover  a  moral  change  in  the  desire 
that  bis  brothers  might — not  be  converted,  but  not  come  to  that 
place  of  torment ! 

Dismissing,  therefore,  this  idea,  we  now  find  Dives  pleading  that 
Irfuanis  might  be  seat  to  his  five  brothers,  who,  as  we  infer,  were  of 
the  same  disposition  and  life  as  himself  hall  been,  to  '  testily  unto 
them' — the  word  implying  more  than  ordinary,  even  earnest,  testi- 
mony.   Presumably,  what  he  so  earnestly  asked  to  be  attested  was,  that 
-he.  Dives,  was  in  torment;  and  the  expected  effect,  not  of  the  testi- 
mony but  of  the  mission  of  Lazarus,'  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  * 
known,  was,  that  these,  his  brothers,  might  not  come  to  the  same 
place.     At  the  same  time,  the  request  seems  to  imply  an  attempt  at 
self-jnstification,   as  if,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
warning.     Accordingly,  the  reply  of  Abraham  is  no  longer  couched 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  but  implies  stem  rebuke  of  Dives.     They  need  no 
witness-bearer:  they  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.     If  testimony  be  needed,  theirs  has  been  given,  and  it  is 
sufficient — a  reply  this,  which  would  specially  appeal  to  the  Pharisees. 
And  when  Dives,  now,  perhaps,  as  much  bent  on  self-justification  as 
on  the  message  to  his  brothers,  remonstrates  that,  although  they  had 
not  received  such  testimony,  yet  '  if  one  come  to  them  &om  the 
dead,'  they  would  repent,  the  final,  and,  as  alas,  history  has  shown 
nnce  the  Kesurrection  of  Christ,  the  true  answer  is,  that  *  if  they  hear 
not  [give  not  hearing  to]  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  ii^uenced '  [moved :  their  intellects  to  believe,  their  wills  to 
^qient],  if  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

And  here  the  Parable,  and  the  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  abruptly 
t'etk  off.     When  next  we  hear  the  Master's  voice,''  it  is  in  loving  > 
'Iflication  to  the  disciples  of  some  of  the  lessons  which  were  implied 
<i>«hat  He  had  spoken  to  the  Pharisees, 

cing  th< 

tbat  of  inflneDciiig  the  will  to  repent- 
ance, seems  more  likely  to  Lave  been  ii 
w  of  moTing  01  inflnen-      tended. 
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CHAPTEE    XIX. 

THE  THREE  LAST  PARABLES  OF  THE  PERiEAN  SERIES:  THE  UNRIOHTBOU^ 
JUDGE — THE  SELF-RIGHTEOUS  PHARISEE  AND  THE  PUBLICAN — TEDI  UH- 
MERCIFUL   SERVANT. 


BOOK 
IV 


•  St.  Luke 
xL6  &o. 


^Oomp. 
St.  Luke 
xviiL7,  8 

•  rvii  20,  21 
«  VT.  32-37 


•  St.  John 
zi. 


'St  Luke 
zvlLll 

t  St  Lake 
ZTiL 


(St.  Luke  xviii.  1-14 ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23-36.) 

If  we  were  to  seek  confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  that  these  Isst 
and  the  two  preceding  Parables  are  grouped  together  under  a 
common  viewpoint,  such  as  that  of  Rigkteowaneaa,  the  character 
and  position  of  the  Parables  now  to  be  examined  would  supfdy  it 
For,  while  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  evidently  bean  dose 
affinity  to  those  that  had  preceded — especially  to  that  of  him  iriio 
persisted  in  his  request  for  bread  • — it  evidently  refers  not,  as  the 
other,  to  man's  present  need,  but  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
The  prayer,  the  perseverance,  the  delay,  and  the  ultimate  answer  of 
which  it  speaks,  are  all  connected  with  it.**  Indeed,  it  follows  on 
what  had  passed  on  this  subject  immediately  before — first,  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ,^  and  then  between  Christ  and  the  disciples.* 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  between  the  Parable  of  Dvo» 
and  Lazarus  and  that  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  not,  indeed,  a  great 
interval  of  time,  but  most  momentous  events,  had  intervened.  These 
were :  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Bethany,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
Jerusalem  council  against  Christ,  the  flight  to  Ephraim,*  a  brief  stay 
and  preaching  there,  and  the  commencement  of  His  last  journey  ^ 
Jerusalem.'    During  this  last   slow  journey  firom   the  borders  rf 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  we  suppose  the  Discourses  *  and  the  Parab^* 
about  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  have  been  spoken.    Ao* 
although  such  utterances  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  witS^ 
Christ's  later  and  ftdl  Discourses  about  *  The  Last  Things,'  we  readily 
perceive,  even  at  this  stage,  how,  when  He  set  His  Face  towai<>^ 
Jerusalem,  there  to  be  off^ered  up,  thoughts  and  words  concemiJ^^ 
the  *  End '  may  have  entered  into  all  His  teaching,  and  so  have  giv^'' 
occasion  for  the  questions  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples,  and  for  i3> 
answers  of  Christ,  alike  by  Discourse  and  in  Parable. 

The  most  common  and  specious,  but  also  the  most  serious 
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take  in  reference  to  the  Parable  c^  *  the  Unjust  Judge,'  is  to  re^;ard  it 
as  implying  that,  just  as  the  poor  widow  insisted  in  her  petition  and 
vas  righted  because  of  her  insistence,  so  the  disciples  should  ineiBt  in 
prayer,  and  would  be  heard  because  of  their  insistence.  But  this  is 
an  entirely  felse  interpretation.  When  treating  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Unrighteoua  Steward,  we  disclaimed  all  merely  mechanical  ideas 
of  prayer,  as  if  G-od  heard  as  for  our  many  repetitions.  This  error 
must  here  also  be  carefully  avoided.  The  inference  from  the  Parable 
is  not,  that  the  Church  will  be  ultimately  vindicated  because  she  per- 
severes in  prayer,  but  that  she  so  perseveres,  because  God  will 
surely  right  her  cause :  it  is  not,  that  insistence  in  prayer  is  the 
cause  of  its  answer,  but  that  the  certainty  of  that  which  is  asked  for 
shonld  lead  to  continuance  in  prayer,  even  when  all  around  seems  to 
forbid  the  hope  of  answer.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  &om 
a  comparison  of  the  Unjust  Judge  with  the  Just  and  Holy  God  in  His 
dealings  with  His  own.  If  the  widow  persevered,  knowing  that, 
although  no  other  consideration,  human  or  Divine,  would  influence 
the  Unjust  Judge,  yet  her  insistence  would  secure  its  object,  how 
much  more  should  we  '  not  faint,'  but  continue  in  prayer,  who  are 
appealing  to  God,  Who  has  His  people  and  His  cause  at  heart,  even 
though  He  delay,  remembering  also  that  even  this  is  for  their  sakes 
■who  pray.  And  this  is  fully  expressed  in  the  introductory  words :  '  He 
spake  also  a  Parable  to  them  with  reference'  to  the  need  be  {-n-pos  to 
Ztip)  of  their'  always  praying,  and  not  tainting.'* 

The  remarks  just  made  will  remove  what  otherwise  might  seem 

another  serious  difficulty.     If  it  be  asked,  bow  the  conduct  of  the 

TJojust  Judgeconld  serve  as  illustration  of  what  might  be  expected  &om 

Ood,  we  answer,  that  t^e  lesson  in  the  Parable  is  not  from  the  simi- 

-.      luitybut  from  the  contrast  between  the  Unrighteous  human  and  the 

t     ffighteous  Divine  Judge.     '  Hear  what  the  Unrighteous  Judge  saith. 

1      Bnt  God  ^mark  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word],  shall  He  not 

t     indeed  [ou  ftTj]   vindicate  [the  injuries  of,   do  judgment  for]  His 

f     "iect . . .? '  In  truth,  this  mode  of  argument  is  perhaps  the  most 

WttUnon  in  Jewish  Parables,  and  occurs  on  almost  every  page  of 

^<^ient  Babbinic  commentaries.     It  is  called  the  Kal  vaChomer, 

'^ht  and  heavy,'  and  answers  to  our  reasoning  a  fortiori  or   de 

^'i'n.ore  ad  majue  (from  the  less  to  the  greater).*    According  to  the 

.        Stbd  this  BhowB  that  it  ia  intended  '  The  verbs  axe,  of  conise,  in  the  inflni- 

!?.**>«irk  an  easentjal  difference  between  tiva 

"^v  ttod  the  preceiUng  Parables.  <  Sometimea  it  ia  applied  in  the  oppo- 

The  wora  airtiis  shonld  be  inserted  Bitediiection,fioin  the  greater  totbeless. 
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BOOK      Rabbis,  ten  instances  of  such  reasoning  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  >* 
IV        itself.*    Generally,  such  reasoning  is  introduced  by  the  words  Kal 
•  Ber.B.92.  vaChomeT ;  often  it  is  prefaced  by,  Al  oLchcUh  Cammdh  veCammahf 
p.ig4y       *  against  one  how  much  and  how  much,'  that  is,  *  how  much  more.' 
the  middle     Thus,  it  is  arguod  that,  ^  if  a  King  of  flesh  and  blood '  did  so  and  sOy 
shall  not  the  King  of  Kings,  &c. ;  or,  if  the  sinner  received  sndi 
and  such,  shall  not  the  righteous,  &c.     In  the  present  Parable  the 
reasoning  would  be :  ^  If  the  Judge  of  Unrighteousness '  said  that  he 
would  vindicate,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  Righteousness  do  judg- 
ment on  behalf  of  His  Elect  ?     In  &ct,  we  have  an  exact  Babfaixue 
parallel  to  the  thought  imderlying,  and  the  lesson  derived  from,  Hm 
Parable.     When  describing,  how  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  Nineveh 
repented  and  cried  to  God,  His  answer  to  the  loud  persistent  ay  of 
the  people  is  thus  explained :    ^  The  bold  (he  who  is  unabashed^ 
conquers  even  a  vricked  person  [to  grant  him  his  request],  bow  much 
» pedkte,      more  the  All-Good  of  the  world  ! '  *» 

ed.  BftbtTy 

^161  a,  The  Parable  opens  by  laying  down  as  a  general  principle  the 

from  bottom  necessity   and   duty   of  the  disciples  always   to  pray — ^the  precbe 
meaning  being  defined  by  the  opposite,  or  limiting  clause :  *  not  to 
feint,'  that  is,  not  *  to  become  weary.'  ^   The  word  *  always  '  must  not 
be  understood  in  respect  of  time,  as  if  it  meant  continuously,  but  at 
all  times,  in  the  sense  of  under  all  circumstances,  however  apparently 
adverse,  when  it  seems  as  if  an  answer  could  not  come,  and  we  ar« 
therefore  in  danger  of  *  fainting '  or  becoming  weary.     This  rnlft 
applies  here  primarily  to  that  ^  weariness  '  which  might  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  prayer  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  or  of  expectancy  of 
it,  during  the  long  period  when  it  seems  as  if  He  delayed  His  retum? 
nay,  as  if  increasingly  there  were  no  likelihood  of  it.     But  it  may 
also  be  applied  to  all  similar  circumstances,  when  prayer  seems  80 
long  unanswered  that  weariness  in  praying  threatens  to  overtake  Ttf* 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  even  in  Jewish  writings,  that  a  man  should  never 
be  deterred  from,  nor  cease  praying,  the   illustration  by  Kal  ^ 
Ghomer  being  from  the  case  of  Moses,  who  knew  that  it  was  decreed 
^ago^,  ed.   he  should  not  enter  the  land,  and  yet  continued  praying  about  it/ 
w^H^7  The  Parable  introduces  to  us  a  Judge  in  a  city,  and  a  wido^* 

Except  where  a  case  was  voluntarily  submitted  for  arbitration  ratb^^ 
than  judgment,  or  judicial  advice  was  sought  of  a  sage,  one  ms^ 

*  These  t^n  passages  are :  Gen.  xliv.  8;  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T. rri^' 

Exod.  vi.   9,  12;  Numb.   xii.   14;  Deut.  St.  Luke  xviii.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  16;  O^ 

zxzi.  27 ;  two  instances  in  Jerem.  xii.  5 ;  vi.  9  ;  Eph.  iii.  13 ;  and  2  Thess.  iiL  1^* 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  3 ;  Prov.  xi.  31 ;  Esth.  ix.  12;  It  is  thus  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  and    ^^ 

and  Ezek.  xv.  6.  St.  Paul. 

'  The  verb  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
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conld  not  Iiave  formed  a  Jewish  tribuaal.     Besides,  his  mode  of     chap. 
speaking  and  acting  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  hypothesis.   He  must       xix 
therefore  hare  been  one  of  the  Judges,  or  mnnicipal   authorities, 
appointed  by  Herod  or  the  Romans — perhaps  a  Jew,  but  not  a  Jewish 
Judge.    Posdbly,  he  may  have  been  a  iiolice-magistrate,  or  one  who 
had  some  ftmction  of  that  kind  delegated  to  him.     We  know  that, 
at  least  in  Jerusalem,  there  were  two  stipendiary  magistrates  (Day- 
airuQ  Geseroth '),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  observance  of  all  t^"'"'^ 
police-regulations  and  the  prevention  of  crime.     Unlike  the  regular 
Judges,  who  attended  only  on  certain  days  and  hours,''  and  were  'Shabb-io. 
onpaidj  these  magistrates  were,  so  to  speak,  always  on  duty,  and 
hence  unable  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.     It  was  probably 
for  this  reason  that  they  were  paid  out  of  the  Temple-Treasury,  and 
received  so  large  a  salary  as  225^.,  or,  if  needful,  even  more."     On  ■  chcth, 
account  of  this,  perhaps  also  for  their  UDJust  exactions,  Jewish  wit 
designated  them,  by  a  play  on  the  words,  as  Dayainey  Geseloth — 
Robber-Judges,  instead  of  their  real   title   of  Dayainey   Geseroth 
(Judges  of  Prohibitions,  or  else  of  Punishments). '     It  may  have 
been  that  there  were  such  Jewish  magistrates  in  other  places  also.*'  gj^ij'^'^ 
Jos»phua  speaks  of  local  magistracies."*    At  any  rate  there  were  J^"*'" 
in  every  locality  police-officials,  who  watched  over  order  and  law.'  -Aiit. (".a. 
The  Talmud  speaks  in  very  depreciatory   terms  of  these  '  village- 
Judges  '  (^Dayainey  deMegiatha),  in  opposition  to  the  town  tribu- 
Tials  (B«i  Davar),  and  accuses  them  of  ignorance,  arbitrariness,  and 
covetonsness,  so  that  for  a  dish  of  meat  they  would  pervert  justice.'  ',,^,^^- 
Treqnent  instances  are  also  mentioned  of  gross  injustice  and  bribery 
in  regard  to  the  non-Jewish  Judges  in  Palestine. 

It  is  to  such  a  Judge  that  the  Parable  refers — one  who  was  con- 

•cioasly,  openly,  and  avowedly  •  inaccessible  to  the  highest  motive,  j^'i^^^"^ 

the  fear  of  God,  nor  even  restrained  by  the  lower  consideration  of 

'*gard  for  public  opinion.     It  is  an  extreme  case,  intended  to  illns- 

-     'rate  the  exceeding  unlikelihood  of  justice  being  done.   For  the  same 

POipose,  the  party  seeking  justice  at  his  hands  is  described  as  a  poor, 

^     ""protected  widow.    But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  the  inter- 

Ptetfltion  of  this  Parable,  that  the  Church,  whom  she  represents,  is 

■     "'^  widowed  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord.      To  return — this  widow 

'^me '  to  the  Unjust  Judge  (the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original 

M„  Comp.  Geiger,  UiHChr.  u.  tiebers,  pp.  '  Cooip.  BUtek,  Mos.  Talm.  I'olizeirecht, 

Jr»  120,  Note,  with  which,  however,  wliich  is,  however,  only  an  enlftrfroment 
j*I>,  the  two  Emajs  mentioned  in  Note  of  FrantfVi  esfiij  in  the  Monaisnhr.  fiir 
Gescb.  d.  Judenth.  tor  1862,  pp.  243-261. 


i  He«0«^«r,  n.  1.  p.  IIS. 
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mdicatiDg  repeated,  even  continuous  coming),  with  the  argent 
demand  to  be  vindicated  of  her  adversary,  that  is,  that  the  Judge 
ebould  make  legal  inquiry,  and  by  a  decision  set  her  right  as  against 
him  at  whose  hands  she  was  suffering  wrong.  For  reasons  of  his  own 
he  would  not ;  and  this  continued  for  a  while.  At  laat,  not  &om  any 
higher  principle,  nor  even  from  regard  for  public  opinion — both  of 
which,  indeed,  as  he  avowed  to  himself,  had  no  weight  with  him — he 
complied  with  her  request,  as  the  text  (literally  translated)  has  it : 
'  Yet  at  any  rate  '  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  do  justice 
for  her,  lest,  in  the  end,  coming  she  bruise  me ' ' — do  peraonal  vit^esce 
to  me,  attack  me  bodily.  Then  follows  the  grand  inference  from  it: 
If  the  *  Judge  of  Unrighteousness  '  speak  thus,  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  Righteousness — God — do  judgment,  vindicate  [by  His  Coming 
to  judgment  and  so  setting  right  the  wrong  done  to  His  Chnrdi] 
'  His  Elect,  which  cry  to  Him  day  and  night,  although  He  soSer  long 
on  account  of  them ' — delay  His  final  interposition  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  and  that,  not  as  the  Unjust  Judge,  but  for  their  own  sabei, 
that  the  number  of  the  Elect  may  all  be  gathered  in,  and  they  folly 
prepared. 

Difficult  as  the  rendering  of  this  last  clause  admittedly  ie,  oar 
interpretation  of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  final  application  of  tbii 
Parable.''  Taking  the  previous  verse  along  with  it,  we  would  h»Te 
this  double  Parallelism  :  '  But  G-od,  shall  He  not  vindicate  [do  jm^ 
ment  on  behalf  of]  His  Elect  ?  '  ■=  *  I  tell  you,  that  He  will  do  juilg- 
ment  on  behalf  of  them  shortly '  —  this  word  being  chosen  rather  tbia 
'  speedily '  (as  in  the  A.  and  R.  V.),  because  the  latter  might  oonvej 
the  idea  of  a  sudden  interposition,  such  as  is  not  implied  in  the  «' 
preasion.  This  would  be  the  first  Parallelism ;  the  second  tliii: 
*  Although  He  suffer  long  [delay  His  final  inter]K>sitioa]  on  aocoo* 
of  them '  (verse  7 ),  to  which  the  second  clause  of  verse  8  would  cor- 
respond, as  offering  the  explanation  and  vindication :  '  But  the  Son 
of  ilan,  when  He  have  come,  shall  He  find  the  failh  upon  the  earth!' 
It  is  a  terribly  sad  question,  as  put  by  Him  'Who  is  the  Christ :  Aftw 
all  this  long-suffering  delay,  shall  He  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth- 
intellectual  belief  on  the  part  of  one  class,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  the  faith  of  the  heart  which  trusts  in,  longs,  and  pr*?"! 
because  it  expects  and  looks  for  His  Coming,  all  undisturbed  by  th* 
prevailing  unbelief  around,  only  quickened  by  it  to  more  intensity 

'  This.as  theonlj-possiblerendering  of  afraid  o£  bodily  violence  rroni  tbe  t'*'^ 
the  verb  in  this  instance, also  is  vindicated  pernted  woman.  For  a  signifiesnt  I*S^ 
by    Xfijcr    aU     ]oc.     The  Judge  seems      lietic  use  ot  the  verb,  comp.  1  Cor.  iX- "' 
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of  prayer !     Shall  He  find  it  ?    Let  the  history  of  the  Church,  nay, 
each  man's  heart,  make  answer  ! 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  PvhlicaTi,  which  follows,*  ■" 
is  only  internally  connected  with  that  of  '  the  Unjust  Judge.'  It  is 
not  of  unrighteouBnesB,  bnt  of  self-righteouaneaB — and  this,  both  in 
ita  positive  and  negative  aspects :  as  trust  in  one's  own  state,  and  as 
contempt  of  others.  Again,  it  has  also  this  connection  with  the 
previous  Farahle,  that,  whereas  that  of  the  Unrighteous  Judge  pointed 
to  continuance,  this  to  humility  in  prayer. 

The  introductory  clause  shows  that  it  has  no  connection  in  pcnat 
of  time  with  what  had  preceded,  although  the  interval  between  the 
two  may,  of  course,  have  been  very  short.    Probably,  something  had 
taken  place,  which  is  not  recorded,  to  occasion  this  Parable,  which,  if 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,'  is  to  such  as  are  of  Phari- 
eaic  spirit.     It  brings  before  us  two  men  going  up  to  the  Temple — 
Tbether  *  at  the  hour  of  prayer,'  or  otherwise,  is  not  stated.     Re- 
membering that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day  and  the 
interval  for  a  certain  prescribed  prayer,  the  service  in  the  Temple  was 
entirely  sacriiicial,  we  are  thankful  for  such  glimpses,  which  show 
that,  both  in  the  time  of  public  service,  and  still  more  at  other  times, 
tbe  Temple  was  made  th,e  place  of  private  prayer.*"     On  the  present  " 
occasion  the  two  men,  who  went  together  to  the  entrance  oC  tbe  < 
Temple,  represented  the  two  religious  extremes  in  Jewish  society. 
To  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  but  no  farther,  did  tbe  Pharisee  and 
tile  Publican  go  together.     Within  the  sacred  enclosure- — before 
^)  where  man  should  least  have  made  it,  began  their  separation. 
'He  Pharisee  put  himself  by  himself,*  and  prayed  thus :  0  God,  I 
'i'Wik  thee  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men — extortioners,  unjust, 
"dnlterers — nor  also  as  this  Publican  [there].'     Never,  perhaps,  were 
'orda  of  thanksgiving  spoken  in  less  tbankfulneas  than  these.     For, 
tlunkfblnesB  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  gift ;  hence,  a  sense 
'^  Dot  having  had  ourselves  what  we  have  received ;  in  other  words, 

'Hie    objectioD     of     &Ai«i*rm««jt*r  *  stood '  would  seem  utterly  idle.   He  could 

vnUnred  by  later  cominentatora),  that,  DOt  hove  sat,     3.  The  rendering  *  prayed 

'!•  Parable  sddrMBed  to  Pharisees,  a  with  himael!,'  is  not  correct.    The  words 

^''Uee  vonld  not  have  been  introduced  mean :  '  to  himself ' — and  this  would  give 

•"iediief  figure,  seems  of  iittleforce.  no  meaning.    But  even  were  wetorendcr 

^,  Por  the  philological  vindication  of  it 'with  himself  in  the  sense  of  silent 

^  t^deziag,  see  OoeM,  Parabeln  (i.  p.  prayer,  the  introduction  of  such  a  remark 

v^-   The  argamenta  in  its  favour  are  as  as  that  he  prayed  silently,  would  be  both 

^"vi:  1.  It  oorreaponds  to  the  descrip-  ueed less  and  aimless.     Bnt  what  decides 

^  of  the  poiition  of  tbe  Fublican.  who  ns  is  the  paralleliam  with  the  account  of 

JJ'Koodl^hinWBlf' afar  off."    2.  Other-  the  posture  of  the  Publican. 
^*>  the  mention  that  the    Pharisee 
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then,  a  sense  of  our  personal  need,  or  hniniUty.    But  the  very  first  act 
of  this  Pharisee  had  been  to  separate  himself  from  all  the  otiter  w«^ 
shippers,  and  notably  from  the  Publican,  whom,  as  his  words  ahow, 
be  bad  noticed,  and  looked  down  upon.    His  thanksgiving  referred  not 
to  what  he  had  received,  but  to  the  sins  of  others  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  him,  and  to  his  own  meritorioas  deeds  by  whicJi  bt 
was  separated  from  them.   Thus,  his  words  expressed  what  his  attitude 
indicated ;  and  both  were  the  expression,  not  of  thankfulness,  hot  vi 
boastfulness.    It  was  the  same  as  their  bearing  at  feasts  and  in  paUk 
places ;  the  same  as  their  contempt  and  condemnation  of  *  tlie  reit 
of  men,'  and  especially  '  the  publicans ; '  the  same  that  even  tbar 
designation — 'Pharisees,'  'Separated  ones,'  implied.     The  'rest  of 
men '  might  be  either  the  Gentiles,  or,  more  probably,  the  common 
unlearned  people,  the  Ath  kaArez,  whom  they  accused  or  euq>ected 
of  every  possible   sin,  according   to  their   fundamental  principle: 
'  The  unlearned  cannot  be  pious.'     And,  in  their  sense  of  that  tent,     j 
they  were  right — and  in  this  lies  the  condemnation  of  their  ri^teoiu-     ' 
ness.     And,  most  painful  though  it  be,  remembering  the  downri^     I 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  these  men,  it  must  be  added  that,  as «     J 
read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue,  we  come  ever  and  again  upo     I 
such  and   similar  thanksgiving — that  they  are  '  not  as  the  rest  rf    1 


But  this  was  not  all.  From  looking  down  upon  others  the  Phui- 
see  proceeded  to  look  up  to  himself.  Here  Talmudic  writings  dSe 
painful  parallelisms.  They  are  full  of  references  to  the  merits  of  the 
just,  to  'the  merits  and  righteousness  of  the  iathers,'  or  else*' 
Israel  in  taking  upon  itself  the  Law.  And  for  the  sake  of  tbeo 
merits  and  of  that  righteousness,  Israel,  as  a  nation,  expects  gcoai 
acceptance,  pardon,  and  temporal  benefits '^for,  all  epirituai  beM- 
fits  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  individually,  poM< 
aheady,  nor  do  they  need  to  get  them  from  heaven,  since  thejo* 
and  do  work  them  out  for  themselves.  And  here  the  Pharisee  t> 
the  Parable  significantly  dropped  even  the  form  of  thanksgiving.  H* 
religious  performances  which  he  enumerated  are  those  which  B** 


I  Of  this  spirit  are  even  such  Eulogies 
89  these  in  the  ordinary  mominK-prajer : 
•  Ble^«d  art  Thou,  Lord,  oar  Go(l,  King 
o(  the  world,  that  Thou  hast  not  maile 
mo  a  stranger  fa  Gentile)  ...  a  Borvant 


molt  refer  to  the  detailed  accoiuit  in  sucb 


works  as  Weber,  System  d.  »lt0Mf 
Tbeol.  pp.  280  kc.  Indeed,  then  h  * 
limit  to  Buoh  eitravagances.  The  »*■ 
itself  had  been  creatfldon  acooont  of ''* 
meritH  of  Ismel,  andU  eostainedl^tl'* 
even  as  all  nations  only  oontjnoe  liji* 
SOD  of  this  (Shemoth  B.  16,  28;  Bia» 
R.  2) 
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among  the  Pharisees :  '  I  last  twice  a  week,  and  I  give      CHAP. 

that  I  acquire.' '     The  firet  of  these  was  in  pursnance  of       xix 

f  some  '  more  righteous  than  the  rest,'  who,  as  previously 

jted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Mondays 

ys).*     Bnt,  perhaps,  we  should  not  forget  that  these  ■TMD.isa 

:  regular  market  days,  when  the  country-people  came  to 

id  there  were  special  Services  in  the  Synagt^es,  and 

hedrin  met — so  that  these  saints  in  Israel  would,  at  the 

ttract  and  receive  special  notice  for  their  fasts.     As  for 

bout  giving   tithes  of  all  that  he  acquired — not   only 

fruits,  &c. — it  has  already  been  explained,'  that  this 
;he  distinctive  characteristics  of  '  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
-  practice  in  this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
3  Mishnah : ''  '  He  tithes  all  that  he  eats,  all  that  he  °  i*™*^  '■ ' 

that  he  buys,  and  he  is  not  a  guest  with  an  unlearned 

fiaArez,  so  as  not  possibly  to  partake  of  what  may  have 
tithed].' 

I  it  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  one  or  two  quotations  will 
"  how  truly  this  picture  of  the  Pharisee  was  taken  from 
the  following  prayer  of  a  Rabbi  is  recorded :  '  I  thank 
d  my  God,  that  Thou  hast  put  my  part  with  those  who 
idemy,  and  not  with  those  who  sit  at  the  comers  [money- 
1  traders].     For,  I  rise  early  and  they  rise  early :  I  rise 

words  of  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things.     I  labour 

hour ;   I  labour  and  receive  a  reward,   they  labour  and 

ward,    I  run  and  they  run  :  I  run  to  the  life  of  the  world 

d  they  to  the  pit  of  destruetion.'"     Even  more  closely  'Urr. w* 

lis  thanksgiving,  which  a  Rabbi  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

■d  of  the  world,  judge  me  not  as  those  who  dwell  in  the 

such  as   Rome] :   among  whom  there  is   robbery,  and 

,  and  vain  and  false  swearing.'*'     lastly,  as  regards  the  ■'Emb. si», 

it  of  Rabbinism,  we  recall  such  painful  sayings  as  those   "  i^a 

mon  ben   Jochai,  to  which   reference  has  already  been 

ably  this,  that  if  there  were  only  two  righteous  men  in 

e  and  his  son  were  these  ;  and  if  only  one,  it  was  he  I '     ',aw^°* 

md  picture,  or  scene,  in  the  Parable  sets  before  us  the  p-<<fc"^ 

3  of  feeling  from  that  of  the  Pharisee.     Only,  we  must 

.d,  that,  as  the  Pharisee  is  not  blamed  for  his  giving  of 

yet  for  his  good-doing,  real  or  imaginary,  so  the  prayer 
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of  the  Publican  is  not  answered,  because  he  was  a  sinuer.    Id  both 
cases  what  decides  the  rejection  or  acceptance   of  the  pnyer  ii^ 
whether  or  not  it  was  -prayer.    The  Pharisee  retains  the  righteom- 
nesB  which  he  had  claimed  for  himself,  whatever  its  valae ;  aod  tlit 
Publican  receives  the  righteousness  which  he  asks :  both  have  whit 
the;  desire  before  Crod.     If  the  Pharisee  '  stood  bj  himself,'  agui 
from  others,  so  did  the  Publican :  *  standing  a&r  off,'  viz.  from  tkt 
Pharisee — quite  far  back,  as  became  one  who  felt  himself  unworthj 
to  mingle  with  God's  people.     In  accordance  with  this :  'He  woold 
not  BO  much  as  lift '  his  eyes  to  heaven,'  as  men  generally  do  ii 
prayer,  *  but  smote  his '  breast ' — as  the  Jews  still  do  in  the  nuNl 
solemn  part  of  their  confession  on  the  Day  of  Atonement — *  imyn^ 
God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.'    The  definite  article  is  oxd 
to  indicate  that  he  felt,  ae   if  he  alone  were  a  sinner — nay,  tir 
sinner.     Not  only,  as  has  been  well  remarked,' '  does  he  not  tlml 
of  any  one  else '  (cU  nemiiie  alio  homvne  cogitat),  while  the  PhariM 
had  thought  of  every  one  else ;  but,  as  he  had  taken  a  position  not  it 
front  of,  but  behind,  every  one  else,  so,  in  contrast  to  the  FhaiiiM^ 
who  had  regarded  every  one  but  himself  as  a  sinner,  the  Pnblicu 
regarded  every  one  else  as  righteous  compared  with  him  '  the  sinna.' 
And,  while  the  Pharisee  felt  no  need,  and  uttered  no  petition,  tbt 
Publican  felt  only  need,  and  uttered  only  petition.     The  one  sppeiiti 
to  himself  for  justice,  the  other  appealed  to  God  for  mercy. 

More  complete  contrast,  therefore,  could  not  be  imagiued.  Anl 
once  more,  as  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  ncnrint 
and  the  real,  that  before  men  and  before  God,  there  is  sharp  c<ntii4 
and  the  lesson  which  Christ  bad  so  often  pointed  is  again  set  fa4 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  the  Pharisees  entertaiiwil 
but  also  to  the  gladsome  tidings  of  pardon  to  the  lost :  '  I  say  (Ot» 
you.  This  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  above  the  other'fw 
according  to  the  better  reading.  Trap'  ixetvov].  In  other  words,  tl* 
sentence  of  righteousness  as  from  God  with  which  the  Publican  wa* 
home  was  above,  far  better  than,  the  sentence  of  righteonsnew  » 
pronounced  by  himself,  with  which  the  Pharisee  returned.  Ito 
saying  casts  also  light  on  such  comparisons  as  between  'tW 
righteous '  elder  brother  and  the  pardoned  prodigal,  or  the  ninrtj' 
nine  that  '  need  no  repentance '  and  the  lost  that  was  found,  * 
on  such  an  utterance  as  this :  *  Except  your  righteousness  bI»'' 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  sbiU  >* 
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no  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.''    And  so  the  Parable     cbap. 

«ndB  with  the  general  principle,  so  often  enunciated :  '  For  every  one       xix 

that  ezalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  •  si.  Hut.  t. 

ahall  be  exalted.'     And  vith  this  general  teaching  of  the  Parable 

fully  accords  the  instruction  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  concerning 

■the  reception  of  Uttle  children,  which  immediately  follows.''  '^ui^iJii 

3.  The  Parable  with  which  this  eeriea  closes — that  of  the  Un- 
mermfvl  Servant,'  can  be  treated  more  briefly,  since  the  cirenm-  -stiiatt 
BtancM  leading  Qp  to  it  have  already  been  explained  in  chapter  iii. 
of  this  Book,     We  are  now  reaching  the  point  where  the  solitary 
narrative  of  St.  Lake  again  merges  with  those  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.    That  the  Parable  was  spoken  before  ChiisVe  finaX  joomey 
to  Jerusalem,  appears  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.*     On  the  other  J,^,*""' 
hand,  as  we  compare  what  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  follows  on  the 
Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  *  with  the  circumstances  in  l^i^^]^*, 
which  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  is  introduced,  we  cannot 
&il  to  perceive  inward  cotmection  between  the  narratives  of  the  two 
Evangelists,  confirming  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  on  other  grounds, 
that  the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  belongs  to  the  Peneau 
leries,  and  closes  it. 

Its  connection  with  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
liea  in  this,  that  Pharisaic  self-righteousness  and  contempt  of  others 
nay  easily  lead  to  unforgiveness  and  nnmercifulness,  which  are 
ntteriy  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  our  own  need  of  Divine  mercy 
wid  {(H-giveness.  And  so  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  this  Parable 
Mows  on  the  exhibition  of  a  self-righteous,  unmerciful  spirit, 
riuch  would  reckon  up  how  often  we  should  forgive,  forgetful  of 
^■m  own  need  of  absolute  and  unlimited  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
6od'— a  spirit,  moreover,  of  harshness,  that  could  look  down  upon  !j^^j^|^*i 
Quilt's  'little  ones,'  in  forgetfulness  of  our  own  need  perhaps  of 
mUisg  off  even  a  right  hand  or  foot  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
EetTen.i  •  st  Mstt. 

In  studying  this  Parable,  we  mast  once  more  remind  ourselves  of  poiai'm 
w  general  canon  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
**eidial  in  a  Parable,  as  directly  bearing  on  its  lessons,  and  what  in 
*erely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Parable  itself,  to  give  point 
to  it«  main  teaching.  In  the  present  instance,  no  sober  interpreter 
*iiilid  regard  of  the  essence  of  the  Parable  the  King's  conunand  to 
•fill  into  slavery  the  first  debtor  together  with  his  wife  and  children. 
"-  ie  simply  a  historical  trait,  introducing  what  in  analogous  circom- 
vtances  might  happen  in  real  life,  in  order  to  point  the  lesson,  that 
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BOOK  a  man's  strict  desert  before  God  is  utter,  hopeless,  and  etenml  nno 
ly  and  loss.  Similarly,  when  the  promise  of  the  debtor  is  thus  intio- 
duced :  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all,'  it  can  only  be 
to  complete  in  a  natural  manner  the  first  part  of  the  Parabolic  histoiy 
and  to  prepare  for  the  second,  in  which  forbearance  is  asked  by  a 
fellow-servant  for  the  small  debt  which  he  owes.  Lastly,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  recall  of  the  King's  original  forgiveness  of  tbe 
great  debtor  can  only  be  intended  to  bring  out  the  utter  inoon* 
patibility  of  such  harshness  towards  a  brother  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  been  consciously  forgiven  by  God  his  great  debt. 

Thus  keeping  apart  the  essentials  of  the  Parable  from  the  aoa- 
dents  of  its  narration,  we  have  three  distinct  scenes,  or  parts,  in  thii 
story.     In  the  first,  our  new  feelings  towards  our  brethren  are  traced 
to  our  new  relation  towards  God,  as  the  proper  spring  of  all  our 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.     Notably,  as  regards  forgiveness,  we 
are  to  remember  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  *  Therefore  has  the  Kingdon 
of  God  become  like' — *  therefore':  in  order  that  thereby  we  mif 
learn  the  duty  of  absolute,  not  limited,  forgiveness — not  that  of 
*  seven,'  but  of  *  seventy  times  seven.'     And  now  this  likeness  rf 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  set  forth  in  the  Parable  of  *a  man,! 
King '  (as  the  Rabbis  would  have  expressed  it,  *  a  king  of  flesh  anJ 
blood '),  who  would  *  make  his  reckoning '  {avvalpsiv)  *  with  his  8»» 
vants ' — certainly  not  his  bondservants,  but  probably  the  goveriKJn 
of  his   provinces,  or  those   who   had   charge  of  the  revenue  iri 
finances.     *But  after  he  had  begun  to  reckon' — not  necessarily i^ 
the  very  beginning  of  it — *  one  was  brought  to  him,  a  debtw  of  t* 
thousand  talents.'    Reckoning  them  only  as  Attic  talents  (1  talent* 
60  minas  =  6,000  dinars)  this  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum* 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.     No  wonder,  that  «*^ 
who  during  his  administration  had  been  guilty  of  such  pecul«ti*» 
or  else  culpable  negligence,  should,  as  the  words  *  brought  to  ki* 
imply,  have  been  reluctant  to  face  the  king.     The  Parable  fitffl*^ 
implies,  that  the  debt  was  admitted ;  and  hence,  in  the  course  cT 
•  Ex.  xxii.  3;  ordinary  ludicial  procedure — according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,^  fsA 
*7  *         *  the  universal  code  of  antiquity — that  *  servant,'  with  his  family  •» 
all  his  property,  was  ordered  to  be  sold,^  and  the  returns  paid  iote' 
the  treasury. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  *  payment '  thus  maifr 
had  met  his  debt.     Even  this  would,  if  need  were,  confirm  the  vicir^ 

*  Accordingly,  these  servants  could  not  have  been  *  bondservants,'  as  in.  the  maigia 
of  the  R.  V. 
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previously  expressed,  that  this  trait  belongs  not  to  the  essentials  of  chap. 
the  Parable,  but  to  the  details  of  the  narrative.  So  does  the  pro-  xix 
mise,  with  which  the  now  terrified  *  servant,'  as  he  cast  himself  at  the  '  ' 
feet  of  the  King,  supported  his  plea  for  patience :  *  I  will  pay  thee 
all.'  In  truth,  the  narrative  takes  no  notice  of  this,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  states:  'But,  being  moved  with  compassion,  the  lord  of 
that  servant  released  him  [from  the  bondage  decreed,  and  which  had 
virtually  begun  with  his  sentence],  and  the  debt  forgave  he  him.'  * 
A  more  accurate  representation  of  our  relation  to  God  could  not  be 
made.  We  are  the  debtors  to  our  heavenly  King,  Who  has  entrusted 
to  US  the  administration  of  what  is  His,  and  which  we  have  pur* 
loined  or  misused,  incurring  an  unspeakable  debt,  which  we  can 
never  discharge,  and  of  which,  in  the  course  of  justice,  unending 
bondage,  misery,  and  utter  ruin  would  be  the  proper  sequence.  But, 
if  in  humble  repentance  we  cast  ourselves  at  His  Feet,  He  is  ready, 
in  infinite  compassion,  not  only  to  release  us  from  meet  pimishment, 
but — O  blessed  revelation  of  the  Gospel ! — to  forgive  us  the  debt. 

It  is  this  new  relationship  to  God  which  must  be  the  foundation 

and  the  rule  for  our  new  relationship  towards  our  fellow-servants. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part,  or  scene,  in  this  Parable. 

Here  the  lately  pardoned  servant  finds  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  who 

owes  him  the  small  sum  of  100  dinars,  about  41.  108.     Mark  now 

th«  sharp  contrast,  which  is  so  drawn  as  to  give  point  to  the  Parable. 

In  the  first  case,  it  was  the  servant  brought  to  acoauTU,  and  that 

Wore  the  Kvng ;  here  it  is  a  aervcmt  finding,  and  that  his  feUow- 

^ffvant ;  in  the  first  case,  he  owed  talents,  in  the  second,  dinars  (a 

ftx-thousandth  part  of  them) ;  in  the  first,  ten  thousand  talents ;  in 

the  second,  one  hundred  dinars.     Again,  in  the  first  case  payment  is 

^7  demanded,  while  in  the  second  the  man  takes  his  fellow-servant 

ky  the  throat — a  not  unconmion  mode  of  harshness  on  the  part  of 

^ffioan  creditors — and  says :  *  Pay  what,'  or,  according  to  the  better 

'^•ding,  *  if  thou  owest  anything.'    And,  lastly,  although  the  words 

^  the  second  debtor  are  almost  the  same  ^  as  those  in  which  the 

fot  debtor  besought  the  King's  patience,  yet  no  mercy  is  shown, 

but  he  is  ^  cast '  [with  violence]  into  prison,  till  he  have  paid  what 

tug  due. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  show  the  incongruousness  or  the 

'  Mark  the  emphatic  position  of  the  servant  who  promised  to  pay 'all '(▼ei*- 26) 

words  In  the  originaL  promised  moro  than  he  could  posaihlj 

<  looofding  to  the  better  reading,  the  perform ;  while  he  who  andertook  what 

word  '  all  *  in  ver.  29  should  be  left  out  he  might   reasonably  perform,  did  not 

—and   the  omission  is  significant.    The  say  *  all.' 
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guilt  of  such  conduct.     But  this  is  the  object  of  the  third  part,  or 
scene,  in  the  Paxable.  Here — again  for  the  sake  of  pictorialness — the 
other  servants  are  introduced  as  exceedingly  sorry,  no  doubt  about  the 
fete  of  their  fellow-servant,  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the  caae. 
Then  they  come  to  their  lord,  and  *  clearly  set  forth,'  or  ^explain' 
{Suia-a<l>6iv)  what  had  happened,  upon  which  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
is  summoned,  and  addressed  as  ^  wicked  servant,'  not  only  because 
he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  his  lord,  but  because,  after 
having  received  such  immense  fevour  as  the  entire  remission  of  bis 
debt  on  entreating  his  master,  to  have  refused  to  the  entreaty  of 
his  fellow-servant  even  a  brief  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  small  snm 
argued  want  of  all  mercy  and  positive  wickedness.     And  the  words 
are  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  righteous  anger.     As  he  has 
done,  so  is  it  done  to  him — and  this  is  the  final  application  of  the 
Parable.*     He  is  delivered  *  to  the  tormentors,'  not  in  the  seose  of 
being  toriaented  by  them,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  just,  but 
in  that  of  being  handed  over  to  such  keepers  of  the  prison,  to  whom 
criminals  who  were  to  be  tortured  were  delivered,  and  who  executed 
such   punishment   on   them:   in   other  words,  he   is    sent  to  the 
hardest  and  severest  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  should  pay  aU 
that  was  due  by  him — that  is,  in  the  circumstances,  for  ever.    Ab^ 
here  we  may  again  remark,  without  dravdng  any  dogmatic  inferences 
from  the  language  of  the  Parable,  that  it  seems  to  proceed  on  thes^ 
two  assumptions :  that  sufi'ering  neither  expiates  guilt,  nor  in  itscU 
amends  the  guilty,  and  that  as  sin  has  incurred  a  debt  which  can  nev^^ 
be  discharged,  so  the  banishment,  or  rather  the  loss  and  misery  ^ 
it,  will  be  endless. 

We   pause   to   notice,  how   near   Rabbinism   has  come  to  tb^ 
Parable,  and  yet  how  far  it  is  from  its  sublime  teaching.     At  ^*** 
outset  we  recall  that  unlimited  forgiveness — or,  indeed,  for  m^^ 
than   the  farthest   limit  of  three  times — was  not  the  doctrine    ^ 
Rabbinism.     It  did,  indeed,  teach   how  freely  God   would  forg* 
Israel,  and  it  introduces  a  similar  Parable  of  a  debtor  appealing 
his  creditor,  and  receiving  the  fullest  and  freest  release  of  mer^y^* 
and  it  also  draws  from  it  the  moral,  that  man  should  similarly  sb^ 
mercy ;  but  it  is  not  the  mercy  of  forgiveness  from  the  heart,  bu^ 
forgiveness  of  money-debts  to  the  poor,*^  or  of  outward  injuries,*  ^^ 
the  mercy  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to  the  wretched.*      "^ 
the  Gospel-conception  of  forgiveness,  even  as  that  of  mercy,  c^^ 
only  come  by  blessed  experience  of  the  infinitely  higher  forgiveJ^^" 
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and  the  incomparably  greater  mercy,  which  the  pardoned  sinner  has 
received  in  Christ  from  onr  Father  in  Heaven. 

Bnt  to  HB  all  there  is  the  deepest  BeriousnesB  in  the  warning 
against  oomercifulnesB ;  and  that,  even  though  we  remember  that 
the  case  here  referred  to  is  only  that  of  unwillingness  to  forgive 
from  the  heart  an  offending  brother  who  actually  asks  for  it.  Yet, 
if  not  the  sin,  the  temptation  to  it  is  very  real  to  us  all — perhaps 
rather  nnconeciously  to  ourselves  than  conscionsly.  For,  how  often 
is  our  forgiveness  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  heart,  narrowed  by 
limitations  and  burdened  with  conditions ;  and  is  it  not  of  the  very 
essence  of  sectarianism  to  condemn  without  mercy  him  who  does 
not  come  up  to  our  demands — ay,  and  until  he  shall  have  come  up 
to  them  to  the  uttermost  &rthing  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CBHIBT'a  SIBCOUBSES  IK  PS&Mk — CLOSE  OP  THB  PEBAUf  MtXIBIIT. 

(St.  Luke  xili.  23-30,  31-35;  kIt.  1-11,  2(i-SB  ;  xvii,  I-IO.) 

Feom  the  Parables  we  now  turn  to  such  Discourses  of  the  Lwd  m 
belong  to  (his  period  of  His  Ministry,  Their  coasideratioD  maybe 
the  more  brief,  that  throughout  we  find  points  of  correspondeocentii 
previous  or  later  portions  of  His  teaching. 

Thus,  the  first  of  these  Disnourses,  of  which  we  have  an  outJine,' 
recalls  some  passages  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,' ''  as  well  ■* 
what  oar  Lord  had  said  on  the  occasion  of  healing  the  servant  of  the 
centurion."  But,  to  take  the  first  of  these  parallelisms,  the  differences 
"  are  only  the  more  marked  for  the  similarity  of  form.  These  pron 
incontestably,  not  only  the  independence  of  the  two  Evangelists* in 
their  narratives,  but,  along  with  deeper  underlying  unity  of  thon^ 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  its  different  application  to  different  drcoDH 
stances  and  persons.  Let  us  mark  this  in  the  Discourse  as  oatliseo 
by  St.  Luke,  and  so  gain  fresh  eridential  confirmation  of  the  tmit 
worthiness  of  the  Evangelic  records. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  hy  .St.  Luke,"  are  uot  spoken, 
as  in  *  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  in  connectioD  with  His  teaohii^ 
to  His  disciples,  but  are  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  Him  by 
some  one — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  a  representative  of  the  FharisecB:  *" 
'  Lord,  are  they  few,  the  saved  ones  [that  are  being  saved]  ? '  Viewed 
in  connection  with  Christ's  immediately  preceding  teaching  abou^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod  in  its  wide  and  deep  spread,  as  the  gw»*' 
Mustard-Tree  from  the  tiniest  seed,  and  as  the  Leaven  hid,  lAicl* 
pervaded  three  measures  of  meal,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  tt^ 
word  '  saved '  bore  reference,  not  to  the  eternal  state  of  the  soul,  btt*" 
to  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — the  Mesdasic 
Kingdom,  with  its  privileges  and  its  judgments,  such  as  the  Pharisee^ 
understood  it.  The  question,  whether  *  few '  were  to  be  saved,  could 
not  have  been  put  from  the  Pharisaic  point  of  view,  if  understood  of 
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personal  salvation ; '  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  as  applying 
to  part  in  the  near-expected  Messianic  Kingdom,  it  has  its  distinct 
parallel  in  the  Bahbinic  statement,  that,  as  regarded  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  (His  Kingdom),  it  would  be  as  with  reference  t«  the 
entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  when  only  two  (Joshua  and  Caleb), 
out  of  all  that  generation,  were  allowed  to  have  part  in  it.*  Again,  it  ' 
is  only  when  understanding  both  the  question  of  this  Pharisee  and 
the  reply  of  our  Lord  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah — 
though  each  viewing  *  the  Kingdom '  from  his  own  standpoint — that 
ve  can  understand  the  answering  words  of  Christ  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  sense,  without  either  straining  or  adding  to  them  a 
dogmatic  gloss,  soch  as  could  not  have  occurred  to  His  hearers  at  the 
time.* 

Thus  viewed,  we  can  mark  the  characteristic  differences  between 
this  Discourse  and  the  parallels  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and 
understand  their  reason.  As  regarded  entrance  into  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  this  Pharisee,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  are  told, 
that  this  Kingdom  was  not  theirs,  as  a  matter  of  course — their  question 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  being  only,  whether  few  or  many  would 
ahare  in  it — bat  that  all  must  'struggle^  [agonise]  to  enter  in  through 
the  narrow  door.'  *  When  we  remember,  that  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount' the  call  was  only  to  'enter  in,'  we  feel  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  period,  when  the  access  to  *  the  narrow  door '  was 
obgtiucted  by  the  enmity  of  so  many,  and  when  it  needed  '  violence ' 
to  Iveak  through,  and  '  take  the  Kingdom '  '  by  force,' ''  This  ^ 
personal  breaking  through  the  opposing  multitude,  in  order  to  enter 
in  through  the  narrow  door,  was  in  opposition  to  the  many — the 
PWiiees  and  Jews  generally^who  were  seeking  to  enter  in,  in  their 
"^  way,  never  doubting  success,  but  who  would  discover  their 
l^nible  mistake.  Then,  '  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  is  risen 
lip)'  to  welcome  His  guests  to  the  banquet,  and  has  shut  to  the  door, 
*kile  they,  standing  without,  vainly  call  upon  Him  to  open  it,  and 
"c  replies ;  •  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,'  would  they  begin  to 

„.^It  H   difficult  to  oaderstaDd   how  do  not   Btrn^Ie   for  adnuauon.'     But 

'"WMke  could  h&ve   refeTred  to  Succ.  would  an;  one  be   refused  who  tought, 

™^ta  a  pv&llel,  since  unfthing  more  desired,  or  wished ! 

"'(Mghlj  contruy  to  all  Christ's  teach.  *  The  word  implies  a  real  combat  to 

"V  cm  icarcelf  be  imagined.     Olhei-  get  at   the  narrow  door,   not   'a  targe 

■*  tin  the   paiaUel   is   inapt.      The  crowd   .   .   .   struggling  for  admission.' 

""iOMraaierwillfiiid  thepessageinde-  The  werb  oocnrs  besides  in  tha  following 

'*iliiiAi(if^^,onlCor.xiii.  12(p.G62).  passages:  St.  John  xviU.  3Gj  1  Cor.  iz. 

'ThBi,  Canon  f^l  makes  this  distinc-  SB;  Col.   i.  89;  iv.   13;  1   Tim.   vi.   18; 

Jw:  'They  who  are  said  to  seak,  seek  2Tim,  iv.  T. 

(u.dsrinandwlah)and  nomore.     They  <  So  according  to  the  beat  reading. 
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BOOK  remind  Him  of  those  covenant-privileges  on  which,  as  Israel  after 
IV  the  flesh,  they  had  relied  (^  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  presence, 
and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  ').  To  this  He  would  reply  by  a 
repetition  of  His  former  words,  now  seen  to  imply  a  disavowal  of  all 
mere  outward  privileges,  as  constituting  a  claim  to  the  Kingdom, 
grounding  alike  His  disavowal  and  His  refusal  to  open  on  their 
inward  contrariety  to  the  King  and  His  Kingdom  :  *  Depart  firom  me, 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  It  was  a  banquet  to  the  friends  of  the 
King :  the  inauguration  of  His  Kingdom.  When  they  found  the  door 
shut,  they  would,  indeed,  knock,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
their  claims  would  at  once  be  recognised,  and  they  admitted.  And 
when  the  Master  of  the  house  did  not  recognise  them,  as  they  had 
expected,  and  they  reminded  Him  of  their  outward  connection,  He 
only  repeated  the  same  words  as  before,  since  it  was  not  outward  bat 
inward  relationship  that  qualified  the  guests,  and  theirs  was  not 
friendship,  but  antagonism  to  Him.  Terrible  would  then  be  their  wt* 
row  and  anguish,  when  they  would  see  their  own  patriarchs  (*  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence  ')  and  their  own  prophets  (*  ThflO 
hast  taught  in  our  streets ')  within,  and  yet  themselves  were  excluded 
from  what  was  peculiarly  theirs — while  from  all  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  the  welcome  guests  would  flock  to  the  joyous  feast.  And  here 
pre-eminently,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaic  claims  and  self-righteouft* 
ness,  would  the  saying  hold  good :  '  There  are  last  which  shall  be  first, 
•comp. aiBo    and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.' * 

Bt.  Matu 

^x.  80 ;  XX.  As  a  further  characteristic  difference  from  the  parallel  passage  in 

*  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  we  note,  that  there  the  reference  seems 
not  to  any  special  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  Pharisees  expected,  but  to  admission  into 

▼i%f^*2*  ^^®  Kingdom  of  Heaven  generally.^  In  regard  to  the  latter  also 
the  highest  outward  claims  would  be  found  unavailing ;  but  th^ 
expectancy  of  admission  was  grounded  rather  on  what  was  d(/M^ 
than  on  mere  citizenship  and  its  privileges.  And  here  it  deserved 
special  notice,  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  the  claim  is  tha*> 
of  fellow-citizenship  (*  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence,  anci 
Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets '),  the  reply  is  made,  *  I  know  yotx 
not  whence  ye  are  ; '  while  in  *  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  wher^ 
the  claim  is  of  what  they  had  done  in  His  Naipe,  they  are  toW  - 

*  I  never  knew  you.'  In  both  cases  the  disavowal  emphatically  bear* 
on  the  special  plea  which  had  been  set  up.  With  this,  another 
slight  difference  may  be  connected,  which  is  not  brought  out  in  th^ 
Authorised  or  in   the  Revised  Version.     Both  in  the  *  Sermoiv  oH 
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e  Mount"  and  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,'' they  who  are  bidden  depart  are  chap. 
signated  aa  '  workers  of  iniquity,'  But,  whereas  in  St.  Matthew's  xx 
lapel  the  term  (avo/iia)  really  means  '  lawlessness,'  the  word  used  in  •  et.  XMt. 
it  of  St.  Lake  should  be  rendered  'unrighteousress''  {aSiKia),  bat.i.niB 
lUB,  the  one  class  are  excluded,  despite  the  deeds  which  they  plead,  ^^- " 

■  their  real  contrariety  to  God'a  Law  ;  the  other,  despite  the  plea  of 
izenship  and  privileges,  for  their  unrighteoueness."    And  here  we  •  Bom.  u. 
ly  also  note,  as  a  last  difference  between  the  two  Gospels,  that  in 

a  prediction  of  the  future  bliss  from  which  they  were  to  be 
eluded,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  reported  the  plea  that 
J  had  '  taught '  in  their  '  streets,'  adds,  as  it  were  in  answer,  to  the 
mes  of  the  Patriarchs,''  mention  of  '  all  the  prophets.'  t^n"*" 

2.  The  next  Discourse,  noted  by  St.  Luke,'  had  been  spoken  'in  •  st. Lake 
at  very  day,' '  aa  the  last.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  pretended 
xning  of  '  certain  of  the  Pharisees '  to  depart  from  Persea,  which, 
th  Galilee,  was  the  territory  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  else  the  Tetrarch 
inld  kill  Him.  We  have  previously*  shown  reason  for  suppos- 
g  secret  intrignea  between  the  Pharisaic  party  and  Herod,  and 
tributing  the  final  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  at  least  in  part, 

their  machinations.  We  also  remember,  how  the  conscience  of 
e  Tetrarch  connected  Christ  with  His  murdered  I^'orerunner,  and 
at  rightly,  since,  at  least  ao  far  as  the  Pharisees  wrought  on  the  fears 

that  intensely  jealous  and  suspicious  prince,  the  imprisonment  of 
bn  was  as  much  due  to  his  announcement  of  the  Messiah  as  to  the 
Diity  of  Herodias.  On  these  grounds  we  can  easily  understand 
at  Herod  should  have  wished  to  see  Jesus,'  not  merely  to  gratify  '  st.  Lnks 
Hosity,  nor  in  obedience  to  superstitious  impulses,  but  to  convince 
oaself,  whether  He  was  really  what  was  said  of  Him,  and  also  to  get 
■^m  into  his  power.     Probably,  therefore,  the  danger  of  which  these 

■  arisees  spoke  might  have  been  real  enough,  and  they  might  have 
&cial  reasons  for  knowing  of  it.  But  their  suggestion,  that  Jesus 
ckuld  depart,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  get  Him 

t  of  Persea,  where,  evidently.  His  works  of  healing^  were  largely  "Mipota, 
'^acting  and  influencing  the  people,  Luke  iiu. » 

Bat  if  our  Lord  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fears  of  His  disciples 
»Jn  going  into  Judsea,*"  feeling  that  each  one  had  his  appointed  work-  'fs'"'"' 
S  diiy,  iu  the  light  of  which  he  was  safe,  and  during  the  brief  dura- 

'    It  ig  ch«racteri»tio  of  'higher'  criti-  in  St.  Lute's  as  a  retort  upon  PHTine 

■^n  when  Ililge^feld  declares  that  the  or  Jewish  Christianil  v  I 

lwImsdcm  '  in  Bt.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  '  Perhaps  we  should  rather  read  '  hoar.' 

''Coded  aa    a   ootert    hit    at   PauUne  '  See  Book  HI.  chap,  xxviti. 
^tiitianity,  and  the  '  aorigbteousnesa ' 
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tioD  of  which  he  was  bound  to  '  walk,'  far  legs  would  He  recede  befote 
Hie  enemies.  Pointing  to  their  secret  intrigues,  He  bade  thezn,  if 
they  chose,  go  back  to  '  that  fox,'  and  give  to  his  low  cunning,  and  to 
all  similar  attempts  to  hinder  or  arrest  Hia  Ministry,  what  would  bea 
decisive  answer,  since  it  unfolded  what  He  clearly  foresaw  in  the  new 
future.  '  Depart '  ?  ' — ^yes, '  depart '  ye  to  tell  '  that  fox,'  I  have  still 
a  brief  and  an  appointed  time  '  to  work,  and  then  '  I  am  perfected,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  readily  understand  the  e^tression,  u 
applying  to  His  Work  and  Mission.  '  Depart ! ' '  Yes,  I  must  "  depart,* 
OF  go  My  brief  appointed  time .-  I  know  that  at  the  goal  of  it  i> 
death,  yet  not  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  slao^te^ 
house  of  them  that  "  teach  in  her  streets."  ' 

And  BO,  remembering  that  this  meesage  to  Herod  was  spoken  in 
the  very  day,  perhaps  the  very  hour  that  He  had  declared  hot 
falsely  '  the  workers  of  wickedness '  claimed  adnussion  on  account  of 
the  'teaching  in  their  streets,'  and  that  they  woold  be  excli^ 
from  the  fellowship,  not  only  of  the  fathers,  but  of  *  all  the  prophcti' 
whom  they  called  their  own — we  see  peculiar  meaning  in  the  refer- 
ence to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where  all  the  prophets  perished.' 
One,  Who  in  no  way  indulged  in  illusions,  but  knew  that  He  hatl  in 
appointed  time,  during  which  He  would  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  He  would  '  perish,'  and  where  He  would  so  perish,  could  not  1* 
deterred  either  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  nor  by  the  thon^t 
of  what  a  Herod  might  attempt — not  do,  which  latter  was  in  fai 
other  hands.  But  the  thought  of  Jerusalem — of  what  it  was,  vbit 
it  might  have  been,  and  what  would  come  to  it — may  well  !»« 
forced  from  the  lips  of  Him,  Who  wept  over  it,  a  cry  of  mingled 
anguish,  love,  and  warning.''  It  may,  indeed,  be,  that  these  TeiJ 
words,  which  are  reported  by  St,  Matthew  in  another,  and  nunite«tlj 
most  suitable,  connection,"^  are  here  quoted  by  St.  Luke,  bec«i» 
they  fully  express  the  thought  to  which  Christ  here  first  gave  distinct 
utterance.  But  some  such  words,  we  can  scarcely  doubt.  He  did 
speak  even  now,  when  pointing  to  Hia  near  Decease  in  Jerusalem. 


'  The  words  '  to-(iay,  and  lo-moirow, 
and  the  third  day,'  must  not  be  taken  aa 
a  literal,  but  as  a  well-known  figurative 
eitpression.  Thus  we  are  t«lfl  (Mechilta, 
Par.  Bo,  1S>  towards  end,  ed.  Weitt,  p. 
27  i),  -There  is  a  "to-morrow"  which 
U  nom  [refers  to  the  immediate  present], 
and  a  "  to-murrow  "  of  a  later  time,'  indi- 
cating a  tileil  period  connected  with  the 
present.  The  latter,  for  example,  in  the 
passage  illostnted  in  the  Rabbinic  quota- 


tion just  made :  Ei.  xiii.  14,  '  It  «I»!1 1* 
when  thy  son  shall  aak  tbee  [Utemllf] 
tu-morrow,"  in  our  A.  V. '  in  time  to  MB*- 
So  also  Josh.  i;tii.  24.  'The  thirfitV 
in  sucli  connection  would  be  ttiDI  Kfl^ 

'  Even  (he  death  of  John  tbe  JtaWi* 
ma;,  as  indicated,  be  said  to  bare  m<* 
compaased  in  Jerusalem. 

*  Tiio  words  will  be  considenid  incoO' 
nection  with  that  ptaaaae. 
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3.  The  next  in  ardei  of  the  IHsoouTBes  recorded  by  St.  Loke  *  is     chat. 
at  which  prefiu^  the  Parable  of  *  the  Great  Supper,'  explained  in        XX 
previoufl  chapter.^    The  Babbinic  views  on  the  Sabbath-Law  have  .stLnta 
en  80  folly  discussed,  that  a  very  brief  comnieiitation  will  here  f^^ 
fiSce.    It  appears,  that  the  Lord  condescended  to  accept  the  iuvi-  >*<■ 
Aon  to  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  '  of  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
lariBees' — perhaps  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue  in  which 
ey  bad  jnst  worshipped,  and   where  Christ  may  have   tanght. 
itliout  here  discnssing  the  motives  for  this  invitation,  its  accep- 
Qce  was  certainly  made  use  of  to  '  watch  Him.'     And  the  man 
th  the  dropsy  had,  no  doabt,  been  introduced  for  a  treacherous 
irpose,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
en  privy  to  iL     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
adouB  Lord,  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  purpose,  He  sat  down 
th  such  companions,  and  that  He  did  His  Work  of  power  and  love 
oreetrained  by  their  evil  thoughts.     But,  even  so,  He  must  turn 
leir  wickedness  also  to  good  account.     Yet  we  mark,  that  He  first 
ismisaed  the  man  healed  of  the  dropsy  before  He  reproved  the 
Wisees."     It  was  better  so — for  the  sake  of  the  guests,  and  for  'StLmM 
le  healed  man  himself,  whose  mind  quite  new  and  blessed  Sabbath- 
loughts  would  fill,  to  which  all  controversy  would  be  jarring. 

And,  after  his  departure,  the  Lord  first  spake  to  them,  as  was 
Is  wont,  coQceming  their  misapplication  of  the  Sabbath-I^w,  to 
lich,  indeed,  their  own  practice  gave  the  lie.  They  deemed  it 
Llawfol  '  to  heal '  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though,  when  He  read  their 
oughts  and  purposes  as  against  Him,  they  wonid  not  answer  His 
lesdon  on  the  point.*    And  yet,  if  '  a  son,'  or  even  an  ox,'  of  any  "  tt.  b.  * 

them,  had  '  Mien  into  a  pit,'  they  would  have  found  some  valid 
Sal  reason  for  pulling  him  out !  Then,  as  to  their  Sabbath-feast, 
td  their  invitation  to  Him,  when  thereby  they  wished  to  lure  Him 

•  «tU — and,  indeed,  their  much-boasted  hospitality:  all  was  cha- 
^ct^istic  of  Fharisaium — only  external  show,  with  utter  absence  of 
1  real  love ;  only  Belf-assumption,  pride,  and  self-righteonsness, 
^ether  with  c<Mitempt  of  all  who  were  regarded  as  religiously  or 
'teilectoally  beneath  them — chiefly  of '  the  unlearned '  and  '  sinners,' 
lose  in  '  the  streets  and  lanes '  of  their  city,  whom  they  considered 

*  *the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.'*     Even  -Tep.ii 
iQODg  themselves  there  was  strife  about  '  the  first  places ' — such  as, 
'^baps,  Christ  had  on  that  occasion  witnessed,'  amidst  mock  pro-  '  "■  '-^^ 
'csaons  of  humility,  when,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the  house  had 

>  8o — and  not '  ass ' — accoiding  to  the  beat  raadiug. 
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BOOK     afterwards,  in  true  Pharisaic  jaehion,  proceeded  to  re-airauge  die 
IV        guests  according  to  their  supposed  dignity.     And  even  the  Rabbii 

sr. ID  had  given  advice  to  the  same  effect  as  Christ's* — and  of  thia  Hit 
words  may  have  reminded  them.' 

But  further — addressing  him  who  had  so  treacheFoasly  bidden 
Him  to  this  feast,  Christ  showed  how  the  principle  of  Pharisaisn 
consisted  in  self-seeking,  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  true  lore. 

r.  u-i(     Referriug,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  His  meaning,''  to  a  ptevicu 

luptei  chapter,"  we  content  onraelves  here  with  the  remark,  that  this  sdf- 
seeking  and  self-righteousness  appeared  even  in  what,  perhaps,  thej 
most  boasted  of — ^their  hospitality.  For,  if  in  an  earlier  Jewidi 
record   we   read   the   beautiful   words :    *  Let  thy  house   be  opea 

b.i.t       towards  the  street,  and  let  the  poor  be  the  sons  of  thy  house,'  *  ie 

b.  dfl  B.  have,  also,  thia  later  comment  on  them,"  that  Job  had  thus  had  hii 
house  opened  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  poor,  ud 
that,  when  his  calamities  befell  him,  he  remonstrated  with  God  <■ 
the  ground  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  to  which  answer  was  mult, 
that  he  had  in  this  matter  come  very  fiu:  short  of  the  merit!  rf 
Abraham.  So  entirely  self-introspective  and  self-seeking  did  Bab- 
binism  become,  and  so  contrary  was  its  outcome  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  inmost  meaning  of  A^Tiose  Work,  as  well  as  Words, »« 
entire  self-forgetfulness  and  self-surrender  in  love, 

,  Lokr  4.  In  the  fourth  Discourse  recorded  by  St.  Luke,'  we  pass  fiw 

the  parenthetic  account  of  that  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  of  the 
*  Ruler  of  the  Pharisees,'  back  to  where  the  narrative  of  the  Phiri- 

iL  ii-s«  sees'  threat  about  Herod  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  had  left  us.*  AiA 
if  proof  were  required  of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  Jefltfr 
and  which,  as  we  have  suggested,  led  to  the  attempt  of  the  Fhariieef 
to  induce  Christ  to  leave  Pertea,  it  would  be  found  in  the  openiu; 

ir.»  notice,''  as  well  as  in  the  Discourse  itself  which  He  spoke.  Chii* 
did  depart — from  that  place,  though  not  yet  from  Pera» ;  but  irith 
Him  '  went  great  moltitudes.'  And,  in  view  of  their  professed  adbe- 
siou,  it  was  needful,  and  now  more  emphatically  than  ever,  to  set 
before  them  all  that  discipleship  really  involved,  alike  of  cost  and  of 
strength — the  two  latter  points  being  illustrated  by  brief  *  Parables' 
(in  the  wider  sense  of  that  term).  Substantially,  it  was  only  what 
Christ  had   told   the  Twelve,  when   He   sent   them  od  their  fint 

Miiii.  I^Iission.*  Only  it  was  now  cast  in  a  ^  stronger  mould,  as  befitted 
the  altered  circumstances,  in  the  near  prospect  of  Christ's  condem- 
nation, with  all  that  this  would  involve  to  His  followers. 
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At  the  ontaet  we  mark,  tbat  we  are  not  here  told  what  constituted     chap. 
he  tme  disciple,  but  what  would  prevent  a  mnn  from  becoming  such.       xx 
.gain,  it  waa  now  no  longer  (bb  in  the  earlier  address  to  the  Twelve),  ' 

bat  he  who  loved  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  earthly  kin  more  than 
luist — and  hence  clave  to  such  rather  than  to  Him — was  not 
'orthy  of  Him ;  nor  that  he  who  did  not  take  his  cross  and  follow 
fter  Him  was  not  worthy  of  the  Christ.  Since  then  the  enmity 
ad  ripened,  and  discipleship  become  impossible  without  actual  re- 
nnciation  of  the  nearest  relationship,  and,  more  than  that,  of  life 
:«elf.'  The  term  *  hate,'  of  coarse,  does  not  imply  hatred  of  parents  '  *■  "J^ 
r  relatives,  or  of  life,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  it  points  to  this, 
hat,  as  outward  separation,  consequent  upon  men'e  antagonism  to 
Christ,  waa  before  them  in  the  near  future,  so,  in  the  present, 
nward  separation,  a  renunciation  in  mind  and  heart,  preparatory 
to  that  outwardly,  was  absolutely  necessary.  And  this  immediate 
call  was  illustrated  in  twofold  manner.  A  man  who  was  about  to 
begin  building  a  tower,  must  count  the  cost  of  the  whole."  It  was  *  tt.  jno 
not  sufficient  that  he  was  prepared  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  found- 
ations ;  he  must  look  to  the  cost  of  the  whole.  So  must  they, 
10  becoming  disciples,  look  not  on  what  was  involved  in  the  present 
/allowing  of  Christ,  but  remember  the  cost  of  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment of  JesuH.  Again,  if  a  king  went  to  war,  common  prudence 
*oiild  bid  him  consider  whether  his  forces  were  equal  to  the  great 
■outest  before  him ;  else  it  were  far  better  to  withdraw  in  time,  even 
hough  discreditably,  from  what,  in  view  of  his  weakness,  would  lead 
»  miserable  defeat.'  So,  and  much  more,  must  the  intending  '  iv.  bi,  aa 
^Bciple  make  complete  inward  surrender  of  all,  deliberately  count- 
iiig  the  cost,  and,  in  view  of  the  coming  trial,  ask  himself  whether 
he  had,  indeed,  sufficient  inward  strength — the  force  of  love  to 
Christ — to  conquer.  And  thus  discipleship,  then,  and,  in  measure, 
to  all  time,  involves  the  necessity  of  complete  inward  surrender  of 
everything  for  the  love  of  Christ,  so  that  if,  and  when,  the  time  of 
ootirard  trial  comes,  we  may  be  prepared  to  conquer  in  the  fight.''  °  *•'•'* 
&  fights  well,  who  has  first  fought  and  conquered  within. 

Or  else,  and  here  Christ  breaks  once  more  into  that  pithy  Jewish 
proverb — only,  oh !  how  aptly,  applying  it  to  His  disciples — '  Salt  is 
good;'  *  salt, if  it  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?"  '  "■"■" 
We  have  preferred  to  quote  the  proverb  in  its  Jewish  form,"  to  show  '  Beciwr.  s 

^  ^  ^  '  lUllBl*,IS 

'  Id  the  lUmnd :  ,1^  tr^D  'KOa  [has  na  evil  odour,  is  spoiled]  'no  '3  Kn^'D- 

VOL.  n.  X 
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BOOK  its  popular  origin.  Salt  in  such  condition  was  neither  fit  to  inqmre 
the  land,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  mixed  with  the  manure.  Hw 
'  disciple  who  had  lost  his  diatinctiveneas  would  neither  benefit  Uk 
land,  nor  was  he  even  fit,  as  it  were,  for  the  dunghill,  and  cooU 
only  be  cast  out.  And  so,  let  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  bear  tlie 
warning! 

5.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ  be&R 
^riL^[%  the  raising  of  Lazarus.*  These,  as  addressed  to  the  disciples,^  n 
kidLi  have  to  connect  with  the  Discourse  just  commented  upon.  In  post 
of  fact,  part  of  these  admonitions  had  already  been  spoken  on  a  pre- 
'"■'st  vious  occasion,  and  that  more  fully,  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee.' 
UM.  xiuL  Only  we  mnst  again  bear  in  znind  the  difference  of  circumstances 
uSE'lrii  Here,  they  immediately  precede  the  raising  of  Lazarus,^  and  they 
*>  form  the  close  of  Christ's  public  Ministry  in  Pereea.     Hence  they 

•  sbjahsxi.  gQ^g  to  us  as   Christ's   parting  admonitions   to   His  Perffian  fbJ- 

lowers. 

Thus  viewed,  they  are  intended  to  impress  on  the  new  disciplH    i 

'^^"j"      these  four  things:  to  be  careful  to  giveno  offence;*  to  be  carefidlo 

,  TT.J.4       take  no  offence  j*^  to  be  simple  and  earnest  in  their  faith,  and  abso- 

tya.t        lutely  to  trust  its  all-prevailing  power;*  and  yet,  when  they  W 

made  experience  of  it,  not  to  be  elated,  but  to  remember  their  rel*- 

tion  to  their  Master,  that  all  was  in  His  service,  and  that,  after  all, 

'  TT.  T-io.     when  everything  had  been  done,  they  were  but  unprofitable  servanls-* 

In  other  words,  they  urged  upon  the  disciples  holiness,  love,  futht 

and  ser\-ice  of  self-surrender  and  humility. 

Most  of  these  points  have  been  already  considered,  when  e*" 
plaining  the  similar  admonitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee.'  The  fo^ 
parts  of  this  Discourse  are  broken  by  the  prayer  of  the  Apostl^** 
who  had  formerly  expressed  their  difficulty  in  regard  to  these  vC? 

•  BL  VML  requirements  : '  '  Add  unto  us  faith.'  It  was  upon  this  that  the  Lo** 
fct,M,K  spake  to  them,  for  their  comfort,  of  the  absolute  power  of  even  ti* 
'  fit.  Luk*  smallest  faith,^  and  of  the  service  and  humility  of  faith."  The  lat** 
-  TT,  j-jo     was  couched  in  a  Parabolic  form,  well  calculated  to  impress  on  tb** 

those  feelings  which  would  keep  them  lowly.  They  were  but  s^ 
vants;  and,  even  though  they  had  done  their  work,  the  Master  ^' 
pected  them  to  serve  Him,  before  they  sat  down  to  their  own  r>3-* 
and  rest.  Yet  meal  and  rest  there  would  be  in  the  end.  Only» 
there  not  be  self-elation,  nor  weariness,  nor  impatience ;  but  let-  "* 
Master  and  His  service  be  all  in  all.  Surely,  if  ever  there  w»»  « 
Sec  Book  IV.  chap.  iii. 
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hatic  protest  agaiost  the  fundamental  idea  of  PbariBaism,  as  claim- 
1^  merit  and  reward,  it  was  in  the  closing  admonition  of  Christ's 
ablic  Ministry  in  Ferssa:  'When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
lings  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants ; 
e  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.' 

And  with  these  parting  words  did  He  most  effectually  and  for 
^er  separate,  in  heart  and  spirit,  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue, 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TlIE  DEATH  AKD  THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS — THE  QUEmOK  OP  MIBACU* 
AND  OF  THIS  UIKAGLE  OF  MIRACLES — VIEWS  OF  NEGATIVE  CKITICItM  OS 
THIS  HISTORY — JEWISH  BUBTING-RITES  AND   SEPULCHKES. 

(St.  John  xi.  l-5i.) 

Fkom  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  turn  once  more  to  foUai 
His  working.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  visit  to  Betlunj 
divides  the  periofl  from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  to  the  bit 
Paschal  week  into  two  parts.  It  also  forms  the  prelnde  and  prepi- 
ration  for  the  awful  events  of  the  End.  For,  it  was  on  that  oocuiiB 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  formally  resolved  on  His  DestL 
It  now  only  remained  to  settle  and  carry  out  the  plans  for  giring 
effect  to  their  purjiose. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  it.  There  is  yet  another  and  more  solemn 
one.  The  raJsiDg  of  Lazarus  marks  the  highest  point  (not  in  t^ 
Manifestation,  but)  in  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  the  climaxin 
a  history  where  all  is  miraculous — the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Woniii 
the  Work.  As  regards  Himself,  we  have  here  the  fullest  evideate 
alike  of  His  Divinity  and  Humanity ;  as  regards  those  who  witDew) 
it,  the  highest  manifestation  of  faith  and  of  imbelief.  Here,  on  ihi* 
height,  the  two  ways  finally  meet  and  part.  And  &om  this  liij^ 
IKiint — not  only  from  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrists,  but  from  th* 
raising  of  I^azanis — we  have  our  first  clear  outlook  on  the  Death  isi 
Kesurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  Ik 
typical  prelude.  I'"rom  this  height,  also,  have  we  an  outlook  i^ 
the  gathering  of  the  Church  at  His  empty  Tomb,  where  the  j«mt«* 
words  spoken  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  received  their  full  mem- 
ing — till  Death  shall  be  no  more.  But  chiefly  do  we  now  tliint 
of  it  as  the  Miracle  of  Miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  H* 
had,  indeed,  before  this  raised  the  dead ;  but  it  had  been  in  fci-** 
Galilee,  and  in  circumstances  essentially  different.  But  not  "^ 
would  be  one  so  well  known  as  Lazarus,  at  the  very  gates  of  Jero*' 
lem,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  amidst  surroundings  which  admiH'' 
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not  of  mistake  or  doubt.  If  this  Miracle  be  true,  ve  iuBtinctively 
feel  all  is  true ;  and  Spinoza  was  right  in  aayiog,'  tiiat  if  he  could 
believe  the  raising  of  LazaruR,  be  would  tear  to  shreds  bis  system, 
and  bombly  accept  the  creed  of  Christians. 

But  is  it  true  ?  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  this  history  when 
such  a  question,  always  most  painful,  might  seem  almost  needless. 
For,  gradually  and  with  increasing  clearness,  we  liave  learned  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Evangelic  records  ;  and,  as  we  have  followed 
Him,  the  conviction  has  deepened  into  joyous  assurance,  that  He, 
A^lio  spake,  lived,  and  wrought  as  none  other,  is  in  very  deed  the 
Christ  of  God.  And  yet  we  ask  ourselves  here  this  question  again, 
en  account  of  its  absolute  and  infinite  importance ;  because  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  decisive  moment  in  this  History ; 
because,  in  truth,  it  is  to  the  historical  &ith  of  the  Church  what  the 
great  Confession  of  Peter  was  to  that  of  the  disciples.  And,  although 
such  an  inquiry  may  seem  like  the  jarring  of  a  discord  in  Heaven's 
own  melody,  we  pursue  it,  feeling  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  not  dift- 
casdBg  what  is  doubtful,  but  rather  setting  forth  the  evidence  of 
what  is  certain,  for  the  coniinnation  of  the  faith  of  our  hearts,  and, 
u  we  humbly  trust,  for  the  establishment  of  the  &ith  as  it  is  in 

At  the  outset,  we  must  here  once  more  meet,  however  briefly,  the 
preliaunaiy  difficulty  in  regard  to  Miracles,  of  which  the  raising  of 
Iwkrus  is,  we  shall  not  say,  the  greatest — for  comj>arison  is  not  pos- 
able  on  such  a  point — but  the  most  notable.  Undoubtedly,  a 
Uncle  runs  counter,  not  only  to  our  experience,  but  to  the  facts  on 
wbich  onr  experience  is  grounded  ;  and  can  onlj'  be  accounted  for  by 
*  direct  Divine  interposition,  which  also  runs  counter  to  our  eiperi- 
<»ie, although  it  cannot  logically  be  said  to  run  counter  to  the  facts  on 
*Iudi  that  experience  is  grounded.  Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to 
go,  gince  the  argument  on  other  grounds  than  of  experience — be  it 
phenomenal  [observation  and  historical  information^  or  real  [know- 
™ge  of  laws  and  principles] — would  necessitate  knowledge  alike  of 
•U  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  alt  the  secrets  of  Heaven. 

On  the  other  hand  (as  indicated  in  a  previous  i>art »),  to  argue 
"■i*  point  only  on  the  ground  of  experience  (phenomenal  or  real), 
**w  not  only  reasoning  ib  priori,  but  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  would 
'*lly  amount  to  this:  A  thing  has  not  been,  because  it  cannot  be  ; 
*"<!  it  cannot  be,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  and  has  not 
'"^  But,  to  deny  on  such  a  priori  prejudgment  the  possibility 
■  As  quoted  bj  Gi>dft  (ad  loc,).  '  Se«  vol.  1.  p.  .iSO. 
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Vie  de 
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of  Miracles,  ultimately  involves  a  denial  of  a  Living,  Beigning  God* 
For,  the  existence  of  a  God  implies  at  least  the  possibility,  in  ceitain 
circumstances  it  may  be  the  rational  necessity,  of  Miracles*  And 
the  same  grounds  of  experience,  which  tell  against  the  oocorrence 
of  a  Miracle,  would  equally  apply  against  belief  in  a  God.  We  have 
as  little  ground  in  experience  (of  a  physical  kind)  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  This  is  not  said  to  deter  inquiry,  but  for  the  sake  of 
our  argument.  For,  we  confidently  assert  and  challenge  experiment 
of  it,  that  disbelief  in  a  God,  or  Materialism,  involves  infinitely  more 
difficulties,  and  that  at  every  step  and  in  regard  to  all  things,  than 
the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

But  we  instinctively  feel  that  such  a  Miracle  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  ciills  for  more  than  merely  logical  formulas.  Heart  and 
mind  crave  for  higher  than  questions  of  what  may  be  logically  possible 
or  impossible.  We  want,  so  to  speak,  living  evidence,  and  we  have  it 
We  have  it,  first  of  all,  in  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  God,  Who- 
not  only  came  to  abolish  death,  but  in  WTiose  Presence  the  con- 
tinuance of  disease  and  death  was  imi>ossible.  And  we  have  it  abo 
in  the  narrative  of  the  event  itself.  It  were,  indeed,  an  absurd  de- 
mand to  prove  a  Miracle,  since  to  do  so  were  to  show  that  it  was  not 
ji  Miracle.  But  we  may  be  rationally  asked  these  three  things:. 
first,  to  show,  that  no  other  explanation  is  rationally  ix>8sible  than 
that  wliich  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Miracle  ;  secondly,, 
to  show,  that  such  a  view  of  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  harmonious  witL 
what  i)recedes  and  what  follows  the  narrative.  The  second  and  thiri 
of  these  arguments  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  later  study  of  the 
history  of  this  event ;  the  first,  that  no  other  explanation  of  tbc 
narrative  is  rationally  i)ossible,  must  now  be  briefly  attempted. 

We  may  here  dismiss,  as  what  would  not  be  entertained  by  anj 
one  familiar  with  historical  inquiries,  the  idea  that  such  a  nanatif^ 
could  be  an  absolute  invention,  ungrounded  on  any  fact.    Again,  W® 
may  put  aside  as  repugnant  to,  at  least  English,  common  sense,  th^ 
theory  that  the  narrative  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  LazarU^ 
was  not  really  dead  (the  Rationalists).      Nor  would  any  one^  wb^ 
had  tlie  faintest  sympathy  with  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  Gro^^ 
pels,  entertain  the  view  of  M.  Renan^^  that  it  was  all  a  *  pious  fiand 
concocted  between  all  parties,  and  that,  in  order  to  convert  Jerusalef^ 
by  a  signal  miracle,  Lazarus  had  himself  dressed  up  as  a  dead  bal^ 
and  laid  in  the  family  tomb.     Scarcely  more  rational  is  M.  jReium  ^ 
latest  suggestion,  that  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding :  Martha  an^ 
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Mary  having  told  Jesus  the  wish  of  friends,  that  He  should  do     chap. 
some  notable  miracle  to  convince  the  Jews,  suggesting  that  they       xxi 
would  believe  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  when  He  had  replied,  that  ""    ' 
they  would  not  believe  even  if  Lazarus  rose  from  his  grave — and 
that  tradition  had  transformed  this  conversation  into  an  actual  event ! 
Nor,  finally,  would  English  common  sense  readily  believe  (with  Baur\ 
that  the  whole  narrative  was  an  ideal  composition  to  illustrate  what 
must  be  regarded  as  the  metaphysical  statement:  *  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life.'  Among  ourselves,  at  least,  no  serious  refutation 
of  these  and  similar  views  can  be  necessary. 

Nor  do  the  other  theories  advanced  require  lengthened  discussion. 
The  mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is,  that  as  the  Old  Testament  had 
recorded  instances  of  raising  from  the  dead,  so  Christian  tradition 
must  needs  ascribe  the  same  to  the  Messiah.     To  this  (without 
repeating  the  detailed  refutation  made  by  Renan  and  Baur\  it  is 
8n£Bcient  to  reply :  The  previous  history  of  Christ  had  already  ofiFered 
such  instances,  why  needlessly  multiply  them  ?     Besides,  if  it  had 
been  *  a  legend,'  such  full  and  minute  details  would  not  have  been 
introdnced,  and  while  the  human  element  would  have  been  suppressed, 
the  miraculous  would  have  been  far  more  accentuated.  Only  one  other 
theory  on  the  subject  requires  notice :  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  or  rather  early  tradition,  had  transformed  the  Parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  into  an  actual  event.     In  answer,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say :  first,  that  (as   previously   shown)  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  Lazarus  of  the  Parable  and  him  of  Bethany ;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  Parable  transformed,  the  characters  chosen 
would  not  have  been  real  persons,  and  that  they  were  such  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  the  family  in  difierent  circumstances  in  the 
tliree  Synoptic  Gospels,"  of  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  •stLukex. 
was  fiilly  aware.^    Lastly,  as  Godet  remarks,  whereas  the  Parable  MBtt.*xxvL 
^osQ^  by  declaring  that  the  Jews  would  not  believe  even  if  one  rose  Mark'xiv.'a 
ft>m  the  dead,  the  Narrative  closes  on  this  wise :  ®  *  Many  therefore  ^3  ^^^ 
^  the  Jews,  which  came  to  Mary  and  beheld  that  which  He  did,  « st.  John 
'^tieved  on  Him.' ' 


X  do  not  quite  understand,  whether 

IV5^ct  Dr.  Ahhctt  (Encycl.    Brit.,  Art. 

^^J^pela,'  pp.  837,  838)  holds  the  « his- 

*J*^Cal  accuracy '  of  this  narrative.    Nor 

^^  ^o  I  miderstand  such  commentation 

^  It  as  he  gives.    In  a  foot-note  he  dis- 

7^^^  its '  complete  discussion '  as  foreign 

^  the  purpose  of  his  essay.    He  refers 

^»  liowever,  to  the  Pitrable  of  Dives  and 


\ 


Lazarus,  together  with  the  comments  on 
it  of  Li/fhtfoot  in  his  Hone  Hebr.,  and 
Wilnsche  in  his  Beitr.  z.  Erl.  d.  Evange- 
lien.  I  have  carefully  examined  both, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  either  or  both  con- 
tribute anything  to  help  our  understand- 
ing of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or,  indeed, 
anything  on  either  subject  that  is  strik- 
ing, or  of  special  interest. 
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BOOK  In  view  of  these  proposed  explanations,  we  appeal  to  the  impftrHal 

IV  reader,  whether  any  of  them  rationally  accounts  for  the  origin  and 
existence  of  this  history  in  Apostolic  tradition  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  clear  and  consistent  on  the  supposition  of  the  historical 
truth  of  this  narrative  :  the  minuteness  of  details ;  the  vividness  and 
pictorialness  of  the  narrative ;  the  characteristic  manner  in  whidi 
Thomas,  Martha,  and  Mary  speak  and  act,  in  accordance  with  what 
we  read  of  them  in  the  other  Gospels  or  in  other  parts  of  this  Gospel; 
the  Human  affection  of  the  Christ ;  the  sublime  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  manner  of  the  Miracle ;  and  the  effects  of  it  on  friend 
and  foe.  There  is,  indeed,  this  one  difficulty  (not  objection),  that 
the  event  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  But  we  know 
too  little  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Gospels,  viewed  as  Lives  of  Christ, 
were  constructed,  to  allow  us  to  draw  any  sufficient  inference  firom 
the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  whilst  we  do  know  that  the  Jadsan 
and  Jerusalem  Ministry  of  Christ,  except  so  far  as  it  was  absolotely 
necessary  to  refer  to  it,  lay  outside  the  plan  of  the  Sjmoptic  Gxrapeli, 
and  formed  the  special  subject  of  that  by  St.  John.  Lastly,  wc 
should  remember,  that  in  the  then  state  of  thought  the  introduction 
of  another  narrative  of  raising  from  the  dead  could  not  have  seemed 
to  them  of  such  importance  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  present  state 
of  controversy — more  especially,  since  it  was  so  soon  to  be  followed 
by  another  Resurrection  the  importance  and  evidential  value  of  which 
far  overshadowed  such  an  event  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Their  Gali- 
lean readers  bad  the  story  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
and  of  Jairus'  daughter  at  Capernaum ;  and  the  Roman  world  had  not 
only  all  this,  but  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of  pardoaDL 
and  life  in  the  Name  of  the  Risen  One,  together  with  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  miraculous  power  of  those  who  preached  it.  It 
mained  for  the  beloved  disciple,  who  alone  stood  under  the  Ctosb^p 
alone  to  stand  on  that  height  from  which  he  had  first  and  intense 
outlook  upon  His  Death,  and  the  Life  which  sprang  from  it,  andB 
flowed  into  all  the  world. 

We  may  now,  undisturbed  by  objections,  surrender  ourselves  tc:3 
the  sublimeness  and  solemnity  of  this  narrative.     Perhaps  the 
briefly  we  comment  on  it  the  better. 

It  was  while  in  Persea,  that  this  message  suddenly  reached  thi 
Master  from  the  well-remembered  home  at  Bethany,  *  the  village  o^^ 
Mary ' — for  obvious  reasons,  although  the  younger,  she  is  first  men^ 
tioned  in  this  history — '  and  her  sister  Martha,'  concerning  theii* 
(younger)  brother  Lazarus :  *  Lord,  behold  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is 
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fiick  ! '    They  are  apparently  the  very  words  which  *  the  sisters  '  bade      chap. 
their  messenger  tell.     We  note  as  an  important  fact  to  be  stored  in       xxi 
our  memory,  that  the  Lazarus,  who  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  ' 

the  only  account  preserved  to  us  of  a  previous  visit  of  Christ  to 
Bethany,"  is  described  as  *  he  whom  Christ  loved.'     What  a  gap  of  ^^^^"^^  ""• 
untold  events  between  the  two  visits  of  Christ  to  Bethany — and  what 
modesty  should  it  teach  us  as  regards  inferences  from  what  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Gospels !     The  messenger  was  apparently  dismissed 
with  this  reply :  '  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory 
of  God,  in  order  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby.'   We 
most  here  bear  in  mind,  that  this  answer  was  heard  by  such  of  the 
Apostles  as  were  present  at  the  time.^     They  would  naturally  infer 
from  it  that  Lazarus  would  not  die,  and  that  his  restoration  would 
glorify  Christ,  either  as  having  foretold  it,  or  prayed  for  it,  or  efiFected 
it  by  His  Will.   Yet  its  true  meaning,  even,  as  we  now  see,  its  literal 
interpretation  was,  that  its  final  upshot  was  not  to  be  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  but  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  order  that 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  might  be  made  manifest.     And  we  learn, 
how  much  more  full  are  the  Words  of  Christ  than  they  often  appear 
to  us  ;  and  how  truly,  and  even  literally,  they  may  bear  quite  another 
meaning  than  appears  to  our  honest  misapprehension  of  them — 
a  meaning  which  only  the  event,  the  future,  will  disclose. 

And  yet,  probably  at  the  very  time  when  the  messenger  received 
hia  answer,  and  ere  he  could  have  brought  it  to  the  sisters,  Lazarus 
^^aa  already  dead !  Nor — and  this  should  be  specially  marked — did 
th±s  awaken  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters.  We  seem  to  hear 
'he  very  words  which  at  the  time  they  said  to  each  other,  when  each 
^f  them  afterwards  repeated  it  to  the  Lord  :  *  J-K)rd,  if  Thou  hadst 
^^en  here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died.'^  They  probably 
thought  the  message  had  reached  Him  too  late,  that  Lazarus  would 
^^.ve  lived  if  Christ  had  been  appealed  to  in  time,  or  had  been  able 
^  come — at  any  rate,  if  He  had  been  there.  Even  in  their  keenest 
•^xig,  there  was  no  failure  of  trust,  no  doubt,  no  close  weighing  of 
^ojds  on  their  part — only  the  confidence  of  love.  Yet  all  this  while 
'^^^  knew  that  Lazarus  had  died,  and  still  He  continued  two  whole 
^3^8  where  He  was,  finishing  His  work.  And  yet — and  this  is  sig- 
^^^cantly  noted  before  anything  else,  alike  in  regard  to  His  delay 

^*      From  the  non-mention  of  Peter  and  words  are  the  same,  but  the  position  of 

\^  prominence  of  Thomas  it  seems  at  the  personal  pronoun  (/xow)  *  my '  brother 

T^  doabtful,  whether  aU  the  Apostles  is  significantly  different  (see    Westcott 

^^re  there.  ad  loc.). 
'AooordiBg  to  the  best  reading,  the 
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BOOK  and  to  His  after-conduct — He  *  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and 
IV  Lazarus.'  Had  there  been  no  after-history,  or  had  it  not  been  known 
to  us,  or  before  it  became  known,  it  might  have  seemed  other- 
wise— ^and  in  similar  circmnstances  it  often  does  seem  to  ns  other- 
wise. And  again,  what  majestic  calm,  what  self-restraint  of  Hnman 
aflfections  and  sublime  consciousness  of  Divine  Power  in  this  dehy: 
it  is  Christ  once  more  asleep,  while  the  disciples  are  despairing,  in 
the  bark  almost  swamped  in  the  storm!  Christ  is  never  in  haste: 
least  of  all,  on  His  errands  of  love.  And  He  is  never  in  haste^ 
because  He  is  always  sure. 

It  was  only  after  these  two  days  that  Christ  broke  silence  as  to 
His  purposes  and  as  to  Lazarus.     Though  thoughts  of  him  muA 
have  been  present  with  the  disciples,  none  dared  ask  aught,  althongli 
not  from  misgiving,  nor  yet  from  fear.     This  also  of  fiedth  and  of 
confidence.    At  last,  when  His  work  in  that  part  had  been  completed, 
He  spoke  of  leaving,  but  even  so  not  of  going  to  Bethany,  but  into 
Judaea.    For,  in  truth.  His  work  in  Bethany  was  not  only  geographi* 
cally,  but  really,  part  of  His  work  in  Judsea;   and  He  told  the 
disciples  of  His  purpose,  just  because  He  knew  their  fears  and  would 
teach  them,  not  only  for  this  but  for  every  future  occasion,  what  prin- 
ciple applied  to  them.     For  when,  in  their  care  and  affection,  they 
reminded  the  '  Rabbi ' — and  the  expression  here  almost  jars  on  ns— 
that  the  Jews  *  were  even  now  seeking  to  stone '  Him,  He  replied  by 
telling  them,  in  figurative  language,  that  we  have  each  our  working 
day  from  God,  and   that  while  it   lasts   no  foe  can    shorten  it  or 
break  up  our  work.     The  day  had  twelve  hours,  and  while  these 
lasted  no  mishap  would  befall  him  that  walked  in  the  way  [he  stumbleth 
not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world].   It  was  otherwise  when 
the  day  was  j^ast  and  the  night  had  come.     When  our  God-given 
day  has  set,  and  with  it  the  light  been  withdrawn  which  hitherto 
prevented  our  stumbling — then,  if  a  man  went  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  time,  might  such  mishap  befall  him,  *  because,'  figuit* 
tively  as  to  light  in  the  night-time,  and  really  as  to  guidance  and 
direction  in  the  way,  '  the  light  is  not  in  him.' 

But  this  was  only  part  of  what  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  ia 
preparation  for  a  journey  that  would  issue  in  such  tremendous  cott* 
sequences.  He  next  spoke  of  Lazarus,  their  *  friend,'  as  *fallcT^ 
asleei)' — in  the  frequent  Jewish  (as  well  as  Christian)  figurative 
sense  of  it,*  and  of  His  going  there  to  wake  him  out  of  sleep.  1^* 
disciples  would  naturally  connect   this  mention   of  His  going  ^^ 

« 

*  As  to  the  Jewish  vsus  of  the  expression  *  sleep '  for  death,  see  Book  IIL  chap,  r^^'^ 
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Lazaros  with  His  proposed  visit  to  Judeea,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to     chap. 
keep  Him  from  the  latter,  interposed  that  there  could  be  no  need  for       xxi 
going  to  Lazams,  since  sleep  was,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  one  of 
the  six,'  or,  according  to  others,*"  five  symptoms  or  crises  in  recovery  *3>er.n7  6 
from  dangerous  illness.     And  when  the  Lord  then  plainly  stated  it,        ''  ^'  "* 
*  Lazarus  died,'  adding,  what  should  have  aroused  their  attention, 
that  for   their  sakes  He  was  glad  He  had  not  been  in  Bethany 
before  the  event,  because  now  that  would  come  which  would  work 
faith  in  them,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  dead  Lazarus — even  then, 
their  whole  attention  was  so  absorbed  by  the  certainty  of  danger  to 
their  cherished  Teacher,  that  Thomas  had  only  one  thought :  since 
it  was  to  be  so,  let  them  go  and  die  with  Jesus.     So  little  had 
they  understood  the  figurative  language  about  the  twelve  hours  on 
which  God's  sun  shone  to  light  us  on  our  way ;  so  much  did  they 
need  the  lesson  of  faith  to  be  taught  iu  the  raising  of  Lazarus ! 

We  aheady  know  the  quiet  happy  home  of  Bethany.'  ^Vhen 
Jesus  reached  it, '  He  found ' — probably  from  those  who  met  Him  by 
the  way'* — that  Lazarus  had  been  already  four  days  in  the  grave.  V'S^^";^ 
AccorcUng  to  custom,  he  would  be  buried  the  same  day  that  he  had 
died.*'  Supposing  his  death  to  have  taken  place  when  the  message  ■■  m»ii  k. 
for  help  was  first  delivered,  while  Jesus  continued  after  that  two 
whole  days  in  the  place  where  He  was,  this  would  leave  about  a  day 
for  His  journey  from  Penea  to  Bethany.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know 
the  exact  place  of  His  stay ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  well-known 
centre  in  Penea,  since  the  sisters  of  Bethiiny  had  no  difficulty  in  send- 
ing their  messenger.  At  the  same  time  we  infer  that,  at  least  at  this 
period,  some  kind  of  intercourse  must  have  been  carried  on  between 
Christ  and  His  more  intimate  disciples  and  friends — such  as  the 
fcmily  of  Bethany — by  which  they  were  kept  informed  of  the  general 
plan  of  His  Mission-journeys,  and  of  any  central  station  of  His  tem- 
porary sojourn.  If  Christ  at  that  time  occupied  such  a  central  station, 
»e  can  the  more  readily  understand  how  some  of  His  Galilean  dis- 
Qples  may,  for  a  brief  space,  have  been  absent  at  their  Galilean 
fioiQes  when  the  tidings  about  Lazarus  arrived.  Their  absence  may 
**plaio  the  prominent  position  which  Thomas  occupied  ;  perhaps, 
"^o,  in  part,  the  omission  of  this  narrative  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
^^e  more  point  may  be  of  interest.  Supposing  the  journey  to 
**ethany  to  have  occupied  a  day,  we  would  suggest  the  following 


**««  anoUm  Initonce  of  Hia  self-e: 
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computation.  The  messenger  of  the  Sisters  left  Bethany  on  the 
Sunday  (it  could  not  have  been  on  the  Sabbath),  and  reached  Jesus 
on  the  Monday.  Christ  continued  in  Peraea  other  two  days,  till 
Wednesday,  and  arrived  at  Bethany  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  against  Clirist  took  place,  while  He 
rested  in  Bethany  on  the  Friday,  and,  of  course,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  returned  to  Peraea  and  '  Ephraim '  on  the  Sunday. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  jJace  for  adding  such  particulars  to 
the  account  already  given, ^  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  of  the  Jewish  observances  and  rites,*  as  may 
further  illustrate  the  present  history.     Keferring  to  the  previous  de- 
scription, we  resiune,  in  imagination,  our  attendance  at  the  point 
where  Christ  met  the  bier  and  again  gave  life  to  the  dead.     But  we 
remember  that,  as  we  are  now  in  Judaea,  the  hired  mourners — ^both 
mourning-men  (for  there  were  such)  and  mourning-women — would 
follow,  not,  as  in  Galilee,  precede,  the  body.'     From  the  nanati?e 
we  infer  that  the  burial  of  Lazarus  did  not  take  place  in  a  oommon 
burying-ground,  wliich  was  never  nearer  a  town  than  50  cuWts,' 
dry  and  rocky  places  being  chosen  in  preference.     Here  the  gniYes 
must  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.     It  was  deemed  a  dishonour 
to  the  dead  to  stand  on,  or  walk  over,  the  turf  of  a  grave.    Roses 
and  other  flowers  seem  to  have  been  planted  on  graves.*     But  ceme- 
teries, or  common  burying-places,  appear  in  earliest  times  to  have 
been  used  only  for  the  poor,^  or  for  strangers.*^     In  Jerusalem  there 
were  also  two  places  where  executed  criminals  were  buried.*    All 
these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  outside  the  City.     But  there  i^ 
abundant  evidence,  that  every  place  had  not  its  own  burying-ground; 
and  that,  not  unfrequently,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  tians^ 
port  of  bodies.^    Indeed,  a  burying-place  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
ten  requisites  for  every  fully-organised  Jewish  community.^    The 
names  given,  both  to  the  graves  and  to  the  burying-place,  are  of  inter- 
est. As  regards  the  former,  we  mention  such  as  '  the  house  of  silence;*  * 
'  the  house  of  stone  ; '  ^  '  the  hostelry,'  or,  literally,  *  place  where  jotx 
spend  the  night;'  *the  couch;'  *the  resting-place;'  Hhe  valley  of  th^ 


*  When  relating  the  history  of  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  Book 
III.  chap.  XX. 

'  An  interesting  account  (to  which  I 
would  acknowledge  obligations)  is  given 
in  a  brochure  by  Dr.  Perlett^  reprinted 
from  PrankeVi  Monatsschrift. 

*  Shabb.  153  a  ;  comp.  also  as  regards 
Jerusalem  (where  the  Galilean  custom 


prevailed),  Semach.  ill.  6. 

*  Comp.  Perles,  u.  s.  p.  25.  .     ^ 
»  Children  under  a  month  were  bnri©** 

without  the  ceremonial  of  moumiBg* , 

•  These  were :  a  law  court,  prori*^ 
for  the  poor,  a  synagogue,  a  public  bit*** 
a  secesrifs^  a  doctor,  a  sorgeon,  a  scribe 
a  butcher,  and  a  schoolmaster. 
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mnliitude,'  or  '  of  the  dead.'     The  cemetery  was  called  '  the  house  of     chap. 
grsves ; "  or  '  the  court  of  burying ; '  and  '  the  house  of  eternity.'       xxi 
By  a  euphemism,  *  to  die '  vas  designated  as  '  going  to  rest ; '  '  being  •  Bnib.  lu.  i; 
completed  ; '  '  being  gathered  to  the  world '  or  '  the  home  of  light ; ' 
*  being  withdrawn,'  or  'hidden.'     Burial  without  coffin  seems  to  have 
c<mtinued  the  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  and  rules  are  given 
how  a  pit,  the  size  of  the  body,  was  to  be  dug,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mil  of  loose  stones  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  earth.     When  after- 
wards earth-burials  had  to  be  vindicated  against  the  Parsee  idea  of 
cremation,  Jewish  divines  more  fully  discussed  the  question  of  burial, 
and  described  the  committal  of  the  body  to  the  ground  as  a  sort  of 
ezpiataoD.''     It  was  a  curious  later  pntctice,  that  children  who  had  "smii-w* 
died  a  few  days  after  birth  were  circumcised  on  their  graves.     Chil- 
dren not  a  month  old  were  buried  without  coffin  or  mourning,  and, 
aa  some  have  thought,  in  a  special  place."     In  connection  with  a  •cumilida 
recent  oontroverey  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  just  as  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  fed  and 
nursed  along  with  those  of  the  Jews,  so  the  Gentile  dead  might  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  Israelites.^     On  the  other  hand,  a  wicked  per-  a  out.  eta 
Bon  should  not  be  boned  close  to  a  sage."    Suicidee  were  not  accorded  -  sanb.  <i  a 
alt  the  honours  of  those  who  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals  were  laid  in  a  special  place,  whence  the  rela- 
tives might  after  a  time  remove  their  bones.'    The  burial  terminated  <  a. ».  4«  o 
ly  casting  earth  on  the  grave.*  ■  uw.  s  a 

But,  as  already  stated,  Lazarus  was,  as  became  his  station,  not 
Uid  in  a  cemetery,  but  in  his  own  private  tomb  in  a  cave — probably 
in  a  garden,  the  favourite  place  of  interment.  Though  on  terms  of 
eloK  friendship  with  Jesus,  he  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Synagogue.  For,  every  indignity  was  shown  at  the 
'"'rial  of  an  apostate ;  people  were  even  to  array  themselves  in  white 
festiTe  garments  to  make  demonstration  of  joy.**  Here,  on  the  con-  "  somiciu  j 
^fMyias  we  gather  from  the  sequel,  every  mark  of  sympathy,  respect, 
"nd  sorrow  had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  the  district  and  by 
"finds  in  the  neighbouring  Jerusalem.  In  such  case  it  would  be 
'*gMded  as  a  privilege  to  obey  the  Rabbinic  direction  of  accompanying 
"^  dead,  so  as  to  show  honour  to  the  departed  and  kindness  to  the 
"Trivors.  As  the  sisters  of  Bethany  were  '  disciples,'  we  may  well 
^lieve  that  some  of  the  more  extravagant  demonstrations  of  grief 
**!*,  if  not  dispensed  with,  yet  modified.  We  can  scarcely  believe, 
''wt  the  hired  '  mourners '  would  alternate  between  extravagant  praises 
of  tile  dead  and  calls  npon  the  attendants  to  lament;'  or  that,  as  was  ■scmuti.Lt 
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their  wont,  they  would  strike  on  their  breast,  beat  their  hands,  and 
dash  about  their  feet,*  or  break  into  wails  and  mourning  songs,  alone 
or  in  chorus.^  In  all  probability,  however,  the  funeral  oration  woold 
be  delivered — as  in  the  case  of  all  distinguished  persons  *— either  in 
the  house,^  or  at  one  of  the  stations  where  the  bearers  changed,  or 
at  the  burying-place ;  perhaps,  if  they  passed  it,  in  the  Synagogne.* 
It  has  previously  been  noted,  what  extravagant  value  was,  in  lat«r 
times,  attached  to  these  orations,  as  indicating  both  a  man's  life  on 
earth  and  his  place  in  heaven/  The  dead  was  supposed  to  be  j»e- 
sent,  listening  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  and  watching  the  expres- 
sion on  the  feu^es  of  the  hearers.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
reproduce  fragments  from  these  orations.  Their  character  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  above  remarks.^ 

When  thinking  of  these  tombs  in  gardens,*  we  so  naturally  revert 
to  that  which  for  three  days  held  the  Lord  of  Life,  that  all  details 
become  deeply  interesting.     And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  give  them 
here  rather  than  afterwards  to  interrupt,  by  such  inquiries,  our  solemn 
thoughts  in  presence  of  the  Crucified  Christ.    Not  only  the  rich,  hot 
even  those  moderately  well-to-do,  had  tombs  of  their  own,  which 
probably  were  acquired  and  prepared  long  before  they  were  needed, 
and  treated  and  inherited  as  private  and  personal  property.'   In 
such  caves,  or  rock-hewn  tombs,  the  bodies  were  laid,  having  been 
anointed  with  many  spices,**  with  myrtle,*  aloes,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
also  with  hyssop,  rose-oil,  and  rose-water.     The  body  was  dressed 
and,  at  a  later  period,  wrapped,  if  possible,  in  the  worn  cloths  in 
which  originally  a  Roll  of  the  Law  had  been  held.^     The  '  tombs' 
were  either  'rock-hewn,'  or  natural  'caves,'™  or  else  large  walled 
vaults,  with  niches  along  the  sides.     Such  a  '  cave '  or  *  vault '  of  4 
cubits'  (6  feet)  width,  6  cubits'  (9  feet)  length,  and  4  cubits' (6  feet) 
height,  contained  'niches'  for  eight  bodies — three  on  each  of  the 
longitudinal  sides,  and  two  at  the  end  o])posite  the  entrance.    Ead 
'niche'  was  4  cubits  (6  feet)  long,  and  had  a  height  of  seven  and 
a  width  of  six  handbreadths.     As  these  burying  '  niches '  were  hoi* 
lowed  out  in  the  walls,  they  were  called  Ghnchin  (pronounce  'ioo* 
cJdn^^  not  '  Kokivi,*  as  in  the  Reports  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund).     The  larger  caves  or  vaults  were  6  cubits  (9  feet)  wide,alii 
8  cubits  (12  feet)  long,  and  held  thirteen  bodies — four  along  esC^ 


*  I  must  here  refer  the  learned  reader 
for  much  curiouB  and  interesting  infor- 
mation to  the  labours  of  Zunz,  See  here 
especiaUy  Zur  Gesch.  n.  Liter,  pp.  304  to 


458. 

*  Nieolai  (De  Sepulchr.  Hebr.,  a 
of  no  great  value)  gives  a  pictorial  ill 
trationat  p.  170. 
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three  opposite  to,  and  one  on  either  aide  of  the  entrance.*     chap. 
res  apply,  of  couree,  only  to  what  the  Law  required,  when       xxi 
d  been  contracted  for.     When  a  person  constructed  one  •  Bat*  b.  t1. 
f,  the  dimensions  of  the  walls  and  the  number  of  Chvy- 
it,  of  course,  vary.     At  the  entrance  to  the  vault  waa  '  a 
:ubit8  (9  feet)  square,  to  hold  the  bier  and  its  bearers, 
i  two  '  caves '  opened  on  this  '  court.'     But  it  is  difficult 
whether  the  second  '  cave,'  Bpoken  of,  was  intended  as  an 
faarium).     Certain  it  ia,  that  after  a  time  the  bones  were 
and  put  into  a  box  or  coffin,  having  first  been  anointed 
and  oil,  and  being  held  together  by  wrappings  of  cloths.''  ^-^l  jV"^ 
instance  explains  the  existence  of  the  mortuary  chests,  or  siiraadi.is 
':,  80  frequently  found  in  the  tombs  of  Palestine  by  late 
who  have  been  unable  to  explain  their  meaning.^     This 
is  '  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  read,  for  example,  of 
best '  as  found  in  a  cave  near  Bethany.*     One  of  the  ex-  yj*""^ 
as  discovered  on  them  fragments  of  Hebrew  inscriptions,  i^nvp.*** 
be  of  great  importance  exactly  to  ascertain  this,  and  the 
th  tombs.    For,  at  present,  no  Hebrew  inscription  is  known 
Ider  than  the  year  1083  of  our  era.''     There  are,  indeed, 
riptions  found  on  Jewish  tombs  out  of  Palestine  (iu  Rome, 
places),  written  in  bad  Greek  or  Latin,  containing,  perhaps, 
word,  and  generally  ending  with  Bhaiom,  '  peace,'  and 
ith  Jewish  symbols,  such  aa  the  Seven -branched  Candle- 
Ark,  the  festive  emblems  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
)a  the  other  hand,  the  advice  not  to  read  such  inscriptions,'^  ^Horai.is» 
d  affect  the  sight,  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  much 
■iptions  in  Hebrew.   They  appear  to  have  been  graven  either 
of  themortuarychesf,  or  on  the  Goici,  or  great  stone 'rolled' 
.ranee  to  the  vault,  or  to  the  '  court '  leading  into  it,  or  else 
dde  walla  of  yet  another  erection,  made  over  the  vaults  of 
ly,  and  which  was  su|tposed  to  complete  the  burying-place, 

iMly  deiKMiils  whctlier,  with  in  the  (hinl  Quart.  Stat.  (1869),  pp.66, 

Perlet   (p.   UB),   we  regard  ^c. 

Ml  ouariHBi.oT,  with  Levg,  re-  '  M.  ClfriuoHt-flenneaii, 

■  KtSUD'a.  'honscof  monni-  *  At  Worms.     The  supposed  andant 

b  (comp.  Sehitah  oA  loc).  (pre-Christiiin.  Tsraclitish)  insciiptioos  in 

Betters,  (a)  by  Dr.  Cha]ilin,  tlie  Crimea  are  now  geDerally  ascribed  to 

Oct.  1673,  p.'] 66;  (ft)  by  M.  a  much  later  date. 

a(!ijm«,Ap.  1874,  pp.  96,  &c. ;  *  See  AAiirer,  Gemeinde  Yerf.  d.  Jnden 

alia.  Quart.  Ktat.  Jan.  1676,  p.  id  Rom.    Schiirer  hns  collect^  forty-tive 

,  by  Lieut.  Condtr,  ib.  pp.  18,  of  the  most  interesting  of  titcso  inscrip- 

)ecially,  Capt.  Wilmn'f  Report 
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These  small  buildings  surmounting  the  graves  may  have  serred 
as  shelter  to  those  who  visited  the  tombs.  They  also  served  as 
*  monuments,'  ^  of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Apocrypha,* 
and  in  Josephus,^  ^  In  Rabbinic  writings  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned, chiefly  by  the  name  of  Nepheahj  *  soul,'  for  *  house  of  the 
soul,'  ^  or,  by  the  more  Scriptural  name  of  baniah^  or,  by  the  Greco- 
Aramaic,*  or  the  Hebrew  designation  for  a  building  generally.  But 
of  gravestones  with  inscriptions  we  do  not  read  in  Talmudic  w<nrks, 
nor  do  we  believe  such  to  have  existed.  At  the  same  time,  the  plare 
where  there  was  a  vault  or  a  grave  was  marked  by  a  stone,  which 
was  kept  whitened,^  to  warn  the  passer-by  against  defilement.* 

We  are  now  able  fully  to  realise  all  the  circumstances  and  siu^ 
roundings  in  the  burial  and  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany.    But  in  the  house  of  mourning  they 
knew  it  not.     As  Bethany  was  only  about  fifteen  furlongs — or  abont 
two  miles — firom  Jerusalem,  many  fi-om  the  City,  who  were  on  tenw 
of  fiiendship  with  what  was  evidently  a  distinguished  &mily,  had 
come  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  most  binding  Babbinic  directions— 
that  of  comforting  the  mourners.      In  the  funeral  procession  the 
sexes  had  been  separated,  and  the  practice  probably  prevailed  even  at 
that  time  for  the  women  to  return  alone  from  the  grave.     This  niay 
explain  why  afterwards  the  women  went  and  returned  alone  to  the 
Tomb  of  our  Lord.     The  mourning,  which  began  before  the  burial,* 
had  been  shared  by  the  friends  wlio  sat  silent  on  the  ground,  or  irere 
busy  preparing  the  mourning  meal.     As  the  company  left  the  grave, 
each  had  taken  leave  of  the  dead  with  a  *  Dejmrt  in  peace ! '  ^   Then 
they  had  formed  into  lines,  through  which  the  mourners  passed 
amidst  expressions  of  sympathy,  repeated  (at  least  seven  times)  a* 
the  procession  halted  on  the  return  to  the  house  of  mourning.'  Then 
began  the  mourning  in  the  house,  which  really  lasted  thirty  days,  of 
which  the  first  three  were  those  of  greatest,  the  others,  during  tke 
seven  days,  or  the  special  week  of  sorrow,  of  less  intense  mourning* 
But  on  the  Sabbath,  as  God's  holy  day,  all  mourning  was  intermitted-^ 
and  so  *  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  commandment. 

In  that  household  of  disciples  this  mourning  would  not  hav« 


*  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  some  of 
the  sages,  it  was  declared  that  they  needed 
not  monuments;  their  deeds  were  their 
monuments  (Shekal.  ii.  7). 

'  The  first  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  great  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccal>ea8  in  honour  of  his  father  and 
brothers ;  the  second  refers  to  a  monument 


erected  by  Herod  over  the  tomb  of  ^^  , 

»  Ezek.  xliii.  7.    TVobably  the  seoo^. 

clause  of  Is.  liii.  9   should   thus  re»^'' 

*  And  \\'ith  the  rich  His  sepulchre.' 

*  Dion-  .    ,  t 

*  On    the  subject   of    'moaming    . 
must  refer  generally  to  the  cbapli^ 

*  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life.* 
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Dined  soch  violent  forma,  as  when  we  read  that  the  women  were  chap. 
the  habit  of  tearing  out  their  hair,"  or  of  a  Rabbi  who  publicly  xxi 
nrged  himself.''     But  we  know  how  the  dead  would  be  spoken  •jm. Kiai' 

In  death  the  two  worlds  were  eaid  to  meet  and  kiBa."  And  ^*j^j  ^ 
jff  they  who  had  passed  away  beheld  God.^  They  were  at  rest.  niU'-*'' 
ch  beautiful  passageB  ag  Pe.  cxii.  6,  Prov.  z,  7,*  Is.xi.  10,  last  clause,  \^taiDi.4d 
i  Is.  Ivii.  2,'  were  applied  to  them.  Nay,  the  holy  dead  should  be  'J^'^^^ 
led  *  Mving.'  In  truth,  they  knew  about  us,  and  unseen  still  but-  •  bit.  b.  m 
inded  us.<  Nor  should  they  eyer  be  mentioned  without  adding  a  [f^f'^ 
^ssing  on  their  memory.''  ■  Ber.  is*. 

In  thiB  Bpirit,  we  cwmot  doubt,  the  Jews  were  now  'comforting'  "Yommw*- 
i  sisters.  They  may  have  repeated  words  such  as  those  quoted  as  tmi.  sb  ■ 
;  conclusion  of  such  a  consolatoiy  speech:'  '  May  the  Lord  of  con-  'Chetiinb. 
aiions  (niDM]  Wa)  comfort  you !  Blessed  be  He  \\'ho  comforteth 
5  mourners ! '  But  they  could  scarcely  have  imagined  how  literally 
vish  like  this  was'  about  to  be  fulfilled.  For,  already,  the  message 
d  reached  Martha,  who  was  probably  in  one  of  the  outer  apari- 
tnts  of  the  house:  Jesus  is  coming  I  She  hastened  to  meet  the 
uter.  Not  a  word  of  complaint,  not  a  murmur,  nor  doubt,  escaped 
r  lips — only  what  during  those  four  bitter  days  these  two  sisters 
d  8o  often  been  saying  to  each  other,  when  the  luxury  of  solitude 
Ls  allowed  them,  that  if  He  had  been  there,  their  brother  would  not 
ive  died.  And,  even  now — when  it  was  all  too  late — when  tliey  had 
A  received  what  they  had  asked  of  Him  by  their  messenger,  it  must 
ave  been,  because  He  had  not  asked  it,  though  He  had  said  that 
lis  sickness  was  not  unto  death ;  or  else  because  He  had  delayed  to 
'ork  it  till  He  would  come.  And  still  she  held  fast  by  it,  that  even 
low  God  would  give  Him  whatsoever  He  asked.  Or,  did  they  mean 
wre:  were  they  such  words  of  unconscious  prophecy,  or  sight  and 
wmd  of  heavenly  things,  as  sometimes  come  to  us  in  our  passion 
■f  grief,  or  else  winged  thoughts  of  faith  too  soon  beyond  our  vision  ? 
iiey  could  not  have  been  the  expression  of  any  real  hope  of  the 
'"acle  about  to  take  place,  or  Martha  would  not  have  afterwards 
''ight  to  arrest  Him,  when  He  bade  them  roll  away  the  stone.  And 
-t  is  it  not  even  so,  that,  when  that  comes  to  us  which  our  faith  had 
•Ce  dared  to  suggest,  if  not  to  hope,  we  feel  as  if  it  were  all  too 
«at  and  impossible — that  a  very  physical '  cannot  be '  separates  us 
>t*iit? 

It  was  in  very  truth  and  literality  that  the  Lord  meant  it,  when 
'  told  Martha  her  brother  would  rise  again,  although  she  under- 
•od  His  Words  of  the  Resurrection  at  the  last  Day.  In  answer. 
Vol.  u.  y 
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Christ  pointed  out  to  her  the  connection  between  Himself  and  tlie 
Resurrection ;  and,  what  He  spoke,  that  He  did  when  He  raised 
"  I.Azam3  from  the  dead.  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  not 
special  gifts  either  to  the  Church  or  to  humanity,  but  are  connected 
with  the  Christ — the  outcome  of  Himself.  The  ReBurrection  of  Uk 
Just  and  the  General  Resurrection  are  the  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Church  and  hnmanity  in  general  iitand  to  tiw 
Christ.  Without  the  Christ  there  would  have  been  no  Resurrediot. 
Most  literally  He  ie  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life — and  this,  the 
new  teaching  abont  the  Resurrection,  was  the  object  and  the  meas- 
ing  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  And  thus  is  this  raising  of  lAnnii 
the  outlook, also, upon  His  own  Resurrection,  Who  is  'the  first-^mtf 
from  the  dead.' 

And  though  the  special,  then  present,  application,  or  ratto 
manifestation  of  it,  would  be  in  the  raising  of  Lazams — ^yet  thii 
teaching,  that  accompanied  it,  is  to  *all  believers:'  *He  that  bfr 
lieveth  in  Ale,  even  if  [though]  he  die,  shall  live;  and  whoaoew 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  not  die  for  ever ' '  (tmto  the  .Soo^ 
where  possibly  we  might,  for  commentation,  mentally  insert  tie 
sign  of  a  pause  ( — )  between  the  words  '  die '  and  '  for  ever,'  or  *  unto 
the  i??on.'  It  is  only  when  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  ChriBCi 
previous  words,  ns  implying  that  the  Resurrection  and  the  LifeiR 
the  outcome  of  Himself,  and  come  to  us  only  through  Him  and  ii 
Him,  that  we  c:m  understand  the  answer  of  Martha  to  His  qnestion: 
'  Believest  thou  this  ?  Yea,  Lord,  I  have  believed  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  [with  special  reference  to  the  original  mess^e 
of  Christ '],  He  that  cometh  into  the  world  ['  the  Coming  One  into 
the  world  '=the  world's  promised,  expected,  come  Saviour]. 

What  more  passed  we  can  only  gather  bom  the  contest.  It  seeW 
that  the  ilaster  '  called '  for  Mary.  This  message  Martha  now  hasted 
to  deliver,  although  '  secretly.'  Mary  was  sitting  probably  in  tk 
chamber  of  mourning,  with  its  upset  chairs  and  couches,  and  other 
meliincholy  tokens  of  mourning,  as  was  the  custom,  surrounded  bf 
many  who  had  come  to  comfort  them ;  herself,  we  can  scarcely  docdit, 
silent,  her  thoughts  far  away  in  that  world  to,  and  of  which  the 
Master  was  to  her  '  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  As  she  horf 
of  His  coming  and  call,  she  rose  'quickly,'  and  the  Jews  fWIoi«rf 
her,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  again  going  to  visit,  asdtA 

■  This  is  not  onlft.he  lit cml  rendering,  the  apiritual  nor  the  eternal,  but  Hhk 

bnt    the    paralleliam    of    ihe   preyioos  opposition  to  physical  death— MM* " 

uembeT  of  the  lentence  ('  even  if  h(>  die,  demand  thia,  rather  thui  the  icndoitf 

Bball  live ')— where  the  '  life '  is  neither  of  both  the  A.  Y.  and  the  B.  V. 
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eep  at  the  tomb  of  her  brother.     For,  it  was  the  practice  to  visit     chap. 
le  grave,  especially  diiring  the  first  three  days.'    When  she  came       xxi 
>  Jesos,  where  He  still  stood,  onteide  Bethany,  she  was  forgetfal  of  ^SBnuich-B 
II  around.     It  was,  as  if  sight  of  Him  melted  what  had  &ozen  the  '''"^  "  " 
ide  of  her  feelings.     She  could  only  fall  at  His  Feet,  and  repeat 
he  poor  words  with  which  she  and  her  sister  had  these  four  weary 
ays  tried  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  sorrow:   poor  words  of 
onsolation,  and  poor  wca^ls  of  faith,  which  she  did  not,  like  her 
E8t«r,  make  still  poorer  by  adding  the  poverty  of  her  hope  to  that 
f  her  &ith — the  poverty  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  past  and 
resent.    To  Martha  that  had  been  the  maximum,  to  Mary  it  was 
he  minvmuTn  of  her  laith ;  for  the  rest,  it  was  far,  far  better  to  add 
othing  more,  but  simply  to  worship  at  His  Feet. 

It  most  have  been  a  deeply  touching  scene :  the  outpouring  of 
ler  sorrow,  the  absoluteness  of  her  faith,  the  mute  appeal  of  her 
ears.     And  the  Jews  who  witnessed   it   were  moved  as  she,  and 
vept  with  her.     What  follows  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  still  more 
lifficnlt  to  explain  :  not  only  from  the  choice  of  language,  which  is 
>ecaliarly  difficult,  but  because  its  difficulty  springs  from  the  yet 
greater  difficulty  of  expressing  what  it  is  intended  to  describe.     The 
expression,  'groaned  in  spirit,'  cannot  mean  that  Christ '  was  moved 
with   indignation  in   the   spirit,'  since  this  could   not   have   been 
the  consequence  of  witnessing  the  tears  of  Mary  and  what,  we  feel 
sure,  was  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  Jews.     Of  the  various  interpre- 
tations,' that  commends  itself  most  to  us,  which  would  render  the 
npreesion :  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Him- 
wlf.'    One,  whose  insight  into  such  questions  is  peculiarly  deep,  has 
feminded  us '  that  '  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  were  not  wrought  by 
tile  dmple  word  of  power,  but  that  in  a  mysterious  way  the  element 
rf  apathy  entered  into  them.     He  took  away  the  sufferings  and 
'^ueases  of  men  in  some  sense  by  taking  them  upon  Himself.'     If, 
^h  this  most  just  view  of  His  Condescension  to,  and  union  with, 
■iviQuDity  as  its  Healer,  by  taking  upon  Himself  its  diseases,  we 
*™nbiDe  the  statement  formerly  made  about  the  Resurrection,  as  not 
'  gift  or  boon  but  the  outcome  of  Himself — we  may,  in  some  way, 
"ot  nnderstand,  but  be  able  to  gaze  into,  the  unfathomed  depth 
"f  that  Theanthropic   fellow-suffering   which   was    both   vicarioos 
•"d  redemptive,  and  which,  before  He  became  the  Resurrection 

'  ^or  ■  brief  but  excellent  smnmary  of  the  principal  views  on  the  subject,  see  Wett- 
**.  »A  inc. 

CuoQ  tfartOPtt. 
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to  Lozama,  shook  His  whole  inner  Being,  when,  in  the  words  of 
St.  John,  *  He  vehemently  moved  Hia  Spirit  and  troubled  Him- 
"   self.' 

And  now  every  trait  is  in  accord.  '  ^Tiere  have  ye  laid  him?' 
So  truly  human — as  if  He,  Who  was  about  to  raise  the  dead,  needed 
the  information  where  he  had  been  laid ;  ao  truly  human,  aim,  in 
the  underlying  tenderness  of  the  personal  address,  and  in  the  jJ> 
sorption  of  the  whole  Theanthropic  energy  on  the  mighty  bnrdea 
about  to  be  lifted  and  lifted  away.  So,  al»o,  as  they  bade  Him  cmx 
and  see,  were  the  tears  that  fell  from  Him  {iidKpwrm\  not  like  tbe 
violent  lamentation  {SKkavaev)  that  burst  &om  Him  at  sight  anl 
prophetic  view  of  doomed  Jerusalem.'  Yet  we  can  Bcarcely  think 
that  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  it,  when  they  ascribed  it  only  to 
His  love  for  Lazarus.  But  surely  there  was  not  a  touch  either  of 
malevolence  or  of  irony,  only  what  we  feel  to  be  quite  natural  in  tbe 
circumstances,  when  some  of  them  asked  it  alond :  '  Could  not  thii 
One,  Which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  wrought  so  that  ^ 
order]  this  one  also  should  not  die  ? '  Scarcely  was  it  even  unbelik 
They  had  so  lately  witnessed  in  Jerusalem  that  Miracle,  such  as  had 
'  not  been  heard  '  '  since  the  world  began,' "  that  it  seemed  ditGcah 
to  understand  how,  seeing  there  was  the  will  (in  His  affection  fcr 
Lazarus),  there  was  not  the  i>ower — not  to  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
for  that  did  not  occur  to  them,  but  to  prevent  his  dying.  Was  then, 
then,  a  barrier  in  death?  And  it  was  this,  and  not  indignatian, 
which  once  more  caused  that  Theanthropic  recurrence  upon  HiDueI( 
when  agnin  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit,' 

And  now  they  were  at  the  cave  which  was  his  tomb.  He  We 
them  roll  aside  the  great  stone  which  covered  its  entrance.'  Amidst 
the  awful  pause  which  preceded  obedience,  one  voice  only  was  raiwd. 
It  was  that  of  Martha.  Jeaus  had  not  spoken  of  raising  Lazarus,  Bot 
what  was  aboiit  \a  be  done  ?  She  could  scarcely  have  thought  th»t 
He  merely  wished  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face  of  the  dead. 
Something  nameless  had  seized  her.  She  dared  not  believe;  «he 
dared  not  disbelieve.  Did  she,  perhaps,  not  dread  a  feilure,  but  fed 
misgivings,  when  thinking  of  Christ  as  in  presence  of  commencing 
oormption  before  these  Jews — and  yet,  as  we  so  often,  still  love  Him 
even  in  unbelief?  It  was  the  common  Jewish  idea  that  c«n^ 
tion  commenced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  the  drop  of  gall,  whicb 
had  fallen  from  the  sword  of  the  Angel  and  caused  death,  was  thai 
working  its  effect,  and  that,  as  the  face  changed,  the  soul  ioA  >" 

e  vhtsti  a»  dead  wm  iiii,**^ 


\ 
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final  leave  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body.*    Only  one  sentence     chap. 
Jesus  spake  of  gentle  reproof,  of  reminder  of  what  He  had  said  to       xxi 
her  just  before,  and  of  the  message  He  had  sent  when  first  He  heard  •  Tebam. 
of  Lazarus'  illness,^  but,  oh,  so  full  of  calm  maiesty  and  consciousness  r,  loo; 

Vaiilk.  B  18 

of  Divine  strength.  And  now  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  We  all  feel  b  gt.  john 
that  the  fitting  thing  here  was  prayer — yet  not  petition,  but  thanks-  ^'^ 
giving  that  the  Pather  *  heard  '  Him,  not  as  regarded  the  raising  of 
Lazams,  which  was  His  Own  Work,  but  in  the  ordering  and  arranging 
of  all  the  circumstances — alike  the  petition  and  the  thanksgiving 
having  for  their  object  them  that  stood  by,  for  He  knew  that  the 
Father  always  heard  Him:  that  so  they  might  believe,  that  the 
Father  had  sent  Him.  Sent  of  the  Father — not  come  of  Himself, 
not  sent  of  Satan — and  sent  to  do  His  Will ! 

And  in  doing  this  Will,  He  was  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 

One  loud  command  spoken  into  that  silence ;  one  loud  call  to  that 

sleeper;  one  flash  of  God's  Own  Light  into  that  darkness,  and  again 

moved  the  wheels  of  Ufe  at  the  outgoing  of  The  Life.     And,  still 

bonnd  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes  [^  bands,'  Tdchrichin']^  and  his 

&ce  with  the  napkin,  Lazarus  stood  forth,  shuddering  and  silent,  in 

the  cold  light  of  earth's  day.     In  that  multitude,  now  more  pale  and 

shuddering  than  the  man  bound  in  the  graveclothes,  the  Only  One 

majestically  calm  was  He,  Who  before  had  been  so  deeply  moved  and 

troubled  Himself,  as  He  now  bade  them  *  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.' 

We  know  no  more.     Holy  Writ  in  this  also  proves  its  Divine 

authorship  and  the  reality  of  what  is  here  recorded.  The  momentarily 

lifted  veil  has  again  fallen  over  the  darkness  of  the  Most  Holy  Place, 

in  which  is  only  the  Ark  of  His  Presence  and  the  cloudy  incense  of 

our  worship.     What  happened  afterwards — how  they  loosed  him, 

^hat  they  said,  what  thanks,  or  praise,  or  worship,  the  sisters  spoke, 

«nd  what  were  Lazarus'  first  words,  we  know  not.     And  better  so. 

Kd  Lazarus  remember  aught  of  the  late  past,  or  was  not  rather  the 

'ending  of  the  grave  a  real  rending  from  the  past :  the  awakening  so 

•Qdden,  the  transition  so  great,  that  nothing  of  the  bright  vision 

remained,  but  its  impress — just  as  a  marvellously  beautiful  Jewish 

wgend  has  it,  that  before  entering  this  world,  the  soul  of  a  child  has 

*^  aJl  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  past,  present,  and  future ;  but  that, 

**  the  Angel  strikes  it  on  the  mouth  to  waken  it  into  this  world,  all 

^the other  has  passed  from  the  mind?     Again  we  say:  We  know 

^ot— and  it  is  better  so. 

And  here  abruptly  breaks  oflf  this  narrative.  Some  of  those  who 
^  seen  it  believed  on  Him ;  others  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
^H  it  the  Pharisees.     Then  was  hastily  gathered  a  meeting  of  the 
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BOOK      Sanhedrists,'  not  to  judge  Him,  but  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done. 

IV        That  He  was  really  doing  these  miracles,  there  could  be  no  question 

'       '      '   among  them.     Similarly,  all  but  one  or  two  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 

source  of  these  miracles.     If  real,^  they  were  of  Satanic  agency — and 

all  the  more  tremendous  they  were,  the  more  certainly  so.    But 

whether  really  of  Satanic  power,  or  merely  a  Satanic  delusion,  one 

thing,  at  least,  was  evident,  that,  if  He  were  let  alone,  all  men  would 

believe  on  Him.     And  then,  if  He  headed  the  Messianic  movement 

of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  alike  the  Jewish  City  and  Temple,  and  Israel 

as  a  nation,  would  perish  in  the  fight  with  Kome.     But  what  vas 

to  be  done  ?     They  had  not  the  courage  of,  though  the  wish  for, 

judicial  murder,  till  he  who  was  the  High-Priest,  Caiaphas,  reminded 

them  of  the  well-known  Jewish  adage,  that  it  *  is  better  one  min 

» Ber.  E.  M ;  should  die,  than  the  community  perish.' '    Yet,  even  so,  be  who  spAe 

91,  and  the     was  the  High-Pricst ;  and  for  the  last  time,  ere  in  speaking  the 

eccl'ix.  18     sentence  he  spoke  it  for  ever  as  against  himself  and  the  ofiBce  he 

held,  spake  through  him  God's  Voice,  not  as  regards  the  counsel  of 

murder,  but  this,  that  His  Death  should  be  *  for  that  nation '— naji 

as  St.  John  adds,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  to  gather  into  one  fold  ill 

the  now  scattered  children  of  God. 

This  was  the  last  prophecy  in  Israel ;  with  the  sentence  of  death 
on  Israel's  true  High-Priest  died  prophecy  in  Israel,  died  Israers 
High-Priesthood.     It  had  spoken  sentence  upon  itself. 

This  was  the  first  Friday  of  dark  resolve.  Henceforth  it  onlj 
needed  to  concert  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Nicodemus,  sent  word  of  the  secret  meeting  and  resolution  of  the 
Sanhedrists.  That  Friday  and  the  next  Sabbath  Jesus  rested  in 
Bethany,  with  the  same  majestic  calm  which  He  had  shown  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  Then  He  withdrew,  far  away  to  the  obscure 
bounds  of  Peraea  and  Galilee,  to  a  city  of  which  the  very  location  is 
now  imknown.^  And  there  He  continued  with  His  disciples,  with- 
drawn from  the  Jews — till  He  would  make  His  final  entrance  into 
Jerusalem. 

»  On  the    Sanhedrin,  see  further    in  "  The   *city'   'called    J^*^^»**J^ 

Book  v.  not  been  localised.    Most  modem  wrfteif* 

*  The  doubt  as  to  their  reality  would,  identify  it  with  the  Ephiaim,  or  ^Jj**; 

of  course,  come  from  the  Sadducees  in  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  in  the  neighboiirii>*» 

the  Sanhedrin.    It  will  be  remembered,  of  Bethel,  and  near  the  wildenw*  j^ 

that  both  Caiaphas  and  the  Chief  Priests  Bethaven.    But  the  text  seems  to  reqaa* 

belonged  to  that  party.  a  place  in  Penea  and  close  to  QalUw- 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  THE  JOUBNEY  TO  JERUSALEM — SEFAaTUKE  FROM  EPHRAIU  BY  WAV  OF 
SAHABIA   AND  OAULEE — HEALING  OF  TEK  LEPERS — PROPHETIC  DISC0UR8E 

OF    TUe    CxmiSG     kingdom on    DIVORCE  :    JEWISn    VIEWS    OF    IT — THE 

BLES8DI0  TO   LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

(St.  Uatt.  zix.  1, 2  ;  St.  Haik  x.  I ;  St.  Lnke  xvii.  II ;  St. Luke xvii.  13-19;  St.  Matt. 
xix.3-12;  St.  Markx.  2-12;  St.  Matt.  xix.  13-15;  St.  Mark  x.  13-16;  St.  Luke 
xriiL  IS-ir.) 

The  brief  time  of  rest  and  quiet  converse  with  His  disciples  in  the     chap. 
retirement  of  Ephraim  was  past,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  prepared  for      xxii 
His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.     All  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  mark   "      '      ' 
this,  although  with  varying  details."     From  the  mention  of  Galilee  'Btitiitt. 
by  St.  Matthew,  and  by  St.  Luke  of  Samaria  and  Gahlee — or  more  st  ii«k'(. 
correctly, '  between  (along  the  frontiers  of)  Samaria  and  Galilee,'  we  nu.  ii 
may  conjecture  that,  on  leaving  Ephraim,  Christ  made  a  very  brief 
detour  along  the  northern  frontier  to  some  place  at  the  southern 
bwder  of  Galilee — perhaps  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  those  who 
were  to  accompany  Him  on  His  final  journey  to  JeruBalem.     This 
suggestion,  for  it  is  no  more,  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  Rince  some 
rf  Christ's  immediate  followers  might  naturally  wish  to  pay  a  brief 
Tint  to  their  friends  in  Galilee  before  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     And 
it  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  St.  Mark,*"  that  among  those  'slmstIi 
who  had  followed  Christ  there  were  '  many  women  which  came  up  "  '    ' 
vith  Him  unto  Jerusalem.*     For,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these 
•many  women'  had  gone  with  Him  in  the  previous  autumn  from 
(HlDee  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nor  that  they  were  with  Him  at 
Qie  Feagt  of  the  Dedication,  or  had  during  the  winter  followed  Him 
thmogh  Penea,  nor  yet  that  they  had  been  at  Bethany,'     All  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  if,  as  suggested,  we  suppose  that  Christ  had 
fueA  from  Ephraim  along  the  border  of  Samaria  to   a  place   in 
""Iflee,  there  to  meet  such  of  His  disciples  as  would  go  up  with 

'  Jxleed,  any  lengtheoed  joomeriug,      Not  so,  of  course,  tha  tmveUing  in  tha 
?™'w  m  indefinita  pmpoK,  would  have      festive  band  up  to  the  Paachal  Feast. 
^^  quite  ocmtnty  to  Jewisb  maunen. 
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HOOK 
IV 


•  St.  Mat- 
thew 

^  St.  Mark 


«  St.  Luke 
xvii.  12-ll> 

*  VY.  20-87 


•  St.  Matt, 
viil.  2-4 ; 
St.  Mark  i. 
4(M.'> 


'  St.  Luke 
xvli.  2i»-37 


f  St.  Matt. 
xxlv.;  St. 
Murk  xiii. 


Him  to  Jerusalem.  The  whole  company  would  then  form  ottt  rf 
those  festive  bands  which  travelled  up  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  nor 
would  there  be  anything  strange  or  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  sndi 
a  band,  in  this  instance  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Another  and  deeply  important  notice,  furnished  by  SS.  Mattheir 
and  Mark,  is,  that  during  this  journey  through  Penea,  *  great  multi- 
tudes '  resorted  to,  and  followed  Him,  and  that  *  He  healed  * '  and 
*  taught  them.'  ^  This  will  account  for  the  incidents  and  Discouises  by 
the  way,  and  also  how,  from  among  many  deeds,  the  Evangelists  may 
have  selected  for  record  what  to  them  seemed  the  most  important  «r 
novel,  or  else  best  accorded  with  the  plans  of  their  respective  narratives.' 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  St.  Luke  alone  relates  the  very  first  incident 
by  the  way,*^  and  the  first  Discourse.^     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  nnder- 
stand  the  reason.     To  one  who,  like  St.  Matthew,  had  followed  Chiist 
in  His  Galilean  Ministry,  or,  like  St.  Mark,  had  been  the  penman 
of  St.  Peter,  there  would  be  nothing  so  peculiar  or  novel  in  the 
healing  of  lepers  as  to  introduce  this  on  the  overcrowded  canvas  of 
the  last  days.     Indeed,  they  had  both  already  recorded  what  may  be 
designated  as  a  typical  healing  of  lepers.®     But  St.  Luke  had  not 
recorded  such  healing  before  ;  and  the  restoration  of  ten  at  the  same 
time  would  seem  to  the  '  beloved  physician '  matter,  not  only  new  in 
his  narrative,  but   of  the  deepest   importance.     Besides,  we  have 
already   seen,   that   the  record   of  the  whole  of  this    East-Jordan 
]\Iinistry  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  it 
was  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  made  by  the  Evangelist  on  the 
six)t,  in  order  to  supplement  what  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  gap 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     This  would  explain 
his  fulness  of  detail  as  regards  incidents,  and,  for  example,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  history  of  Zacchgeus,  which  to  St.  Mark,  or  rather 
to  St.  Peter,  but  especially  to  St.  Matthew  (himself  once  a  publican)^ 
might  appear  so  like  that  which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  and  le- 
lated,  as  scarcely  to  require  special  narration.     On  the  same  ground 
we  account  for  the  record  by  St.  Luke  of  Christ's  Discourse  predic* 
tive  of  the  Advent  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.*"    This  Discourse  i* 
evidently  in  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.     But  the  other  two  Evangelists  merge  it  in  the  account 
of  the  fuller  teaching  on  the  same  subject  during  the  last  days  of 
Christ's  sojourn  on  earth.^ 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  suggestion  as  to  the  road  taken 

'  Tliis  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  study  the  history  of  Zaochscus  and  the  c^ 
of  the  blind  man  in  Jericho. 
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J,  that  of  the  ten  lepers  whom,  at  the  outset  of  His  journey,      chap. 
when  entering  into  a  village,  one  was  a  Samaritan.     It  may      xxn 
3n  that  the  district  was  infested  with  leprosy ;  or  these  lepers   ^ "    ' 
tidings  of  Christ's  approach,  have  hastily  gathered  there.     It 
fully  explained  in  another  place,*  in  strict  accordance  with 
^w,  that  these  lepers  remained  both  outside  the  village  and 
.  Him  to  \\Tiom  they  now  cried  for  mercy.     And,  without 
)uch  or  even  command  of  healing,  Christ  bade  them  go  and 
smselves  as  healed  to  the  priests.     For  this  it  was,  as  will  be 
ered,  not  necessary  to  repair  to  Jerusalem.    Any  priest  might 
'  unclean '  or  *  clean,'  provided  the  applicants  presented  them- 
ngly,  and  not  in  company,*  for  his  inspection.'     And  they  'Neg-iin 
IJhrist's  bidding,  even  before  they  had  actually  experienced  the 
So  great  was  their  faith,  and,  may  we  not  almost  infer,  the 
belief  throughout  the  district,  in  the  Power  of  *  the  Master.* 
they  went,  the  new  life  coursed  in  their  veins.     Restored 
)egan  to  be  felt,  just  as  it  ever  is,  not  before,  nor  yet  after 
y,  but  in  the  act  of  obedience  of  a  faith  that  has  not  yet 
ced  the  blessing. 

now  appeared  the  characteristic  difference  between  these 
)f  these  ten,  equally  recipients  of  the  benefit,  the  nine  Jews 
d  their  way — presumably  to  the  priests — while  the  one 
m  in  the  number  at  once  turned  back,  with  a  loud  voice 
g  God.  The  whole  event  may  not  have  occupied  many 
,  and  Jesus  with  His  followers  may  still  have  stood  on 
i  spot  whence  He  bade  the  ten  lepers  go  show  themselves  to 
its.  He  may  have  followed  them  with  His  eyes,  as,  but  a 
s  on  their  road  of  faith,  health  overtook  them,  and  the  grate- 
iritan,  with  voice  of  loud  thanksgiving,  hastened  back  to  his 
r.  No  longer  now  did  he  remain  afar  off,  but  in  humblest 
e  fell  on  his  face  at  the  Feet  of  Him  to  Whom  he  gave 
This  Samaritan  ^  had  received  more  than  new  bodily  life 
th :  he  had  found  sj>iritual  life  and  healing, 
why  did  the  nine  Jews  not  return  ?  Assuredly,  they  must 
I  some  faith  when  first  seeking  help  from  Christ,  and  still 
en  setting  out  for  the  priests  before  they  had  experienced  the 

ok  III.  chap.  XV.  St.  Luke  here,  and  in  the  Parable  of  the 

note,  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  14,  the  good    Samaritan,  a  peculiarly    Pauline 

to  show   themselves    *  to   the  trait.     But  we  remember  St.  John's  refer- 

i  the  plural),  this  forms  another  ence  to  the  Samaritans  (iv.)»  *^^  such 

undesigned  evidence    of    the  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  GentUes  as 

y  of  the  narrative.  St.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12. 
have  seen  in  the  reference  by 
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BOOK  healing.  But  perhaps,  viewing  it  from  our  own  standpoint,  we  may 
TV  overestimate  the  fisdth  of  these  men.  Bearing  in  mind  the  views  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time,  and  what  constant  succession  of  miraculous  cores 
— without  a  single  failm-e — ^had  been  witnessed  these  years,  it  cannot 
seem  strange  that  lepers  should  apply  to  Jesus.  Nor  perhaps  did 
it,  in  the  circumstances,  involve  very  much  greater  faith  to  go  to  the 
priests  at  His  bidding — implying,  of  course,  that  they  were  or  would 
be  healed.  But  it  was  far  different  to  turn  back  and  to  fiedl  down  at 
His  Feet  in  lowly  worship  and  thanksgiving.  That  made  a  man  a 
disciple.  Many  questions  here  suggest  themselves :  Did  these  nine 
Jews  separate  from  the  one  Samaritan  when  they  felt  healed,  common 
misfortune  having  made  them  companions  and  brethren,  while  the 
bond  was  snapped  so  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  free  of  their  common 
sorrow?  The  History  of  the  Church  and  of  individual  Christians 
furnishes,  alas !  not  a  few  analogous  instances.  Or  did  these  nine 
Jews,  in  their  legalism  and  obedience  to  the  letter,  go  on  to  the 
priests,  forgetful  that,  in  obeying  the  letter,  they  violated  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  command  ?  Of  this,  alas !  there  are  also  only  too  many 
parallel  cases  which  will  occur  to  the  mind.  Or  was  it  Jewish  pride, 
which  felt  it  had  a  right  to  the  blessings,  and  attributed  them,  not 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ,  but  to  God ;  or,  rather,  to  their  own  relation 
as  Israel  to  God  ?  Or,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  probable,  was  it 
simply  Jewish  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  the  blessed  opportunity 
now  within  their  reach — a  state  of  mind  too  characteristic  of  those 
who  know  not  *  the  time  of  their  visitation  ' — and  which  led  up  to 
the  neglect,  rejection,  and  final  loss  of  the  Christ  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lord  emphasised  the  terrible  contrast  in  this  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  household  and  '  this  stranger.'  *  And  here  another  im- 
portant lesson  is  implied  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  the  Gospeb. 
This  history  shows  how  little  spiritual  value  or  eflScacy  they  attach 
to  miracles,  and  how  essentially  different  in  this  respect  their  ten- 
dency is  from  all  legendary  stories.  The  lesson  conveyed  in  this 
case  is,  that  we  may  expect,  and  even  experience,  miracles,  without 
any  real  faith  in  the  Christ ;  with  belief,  indeed,  in  His  Power,  W^ 
without  surrender  to  His  Rule.  According  to  the  Gospels,  a  maa 
might  either  seek  benefit  from  Christ,  or  else  receive  Christ  throng^^ 

*  The    equivalent  for  this  would    be      the    same    time  it  must    be  adniit^f||^ 
^"1?3      This,  as  may  be  shown  from  very      that  in  Demai  iii.  4,  the  Nockri  u  »*JJ 

numy  passages,  means  not  so  mnch  a  ^i';lJS?'*^Bu*r"L'^t^e  ^SZ>^^ 

stranger  as  a  non- Jew.    Thus,  the  expres-  >^amantan.      But   see   tne   e^^^l^ 

sion  Noekri  and  !?«•««/  are  constontly  ?»*?  °^  Maxmmtd^  referred  to  by  *^ 

contrasted  as  non-Jews  and  Jews.    At  ««««*.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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Eucb  benefit.     In  the  one  case  the  benefit  sought  was  the  object,  in     chap. 
the  other  the  means ;  in  the  one,  it  was  the  goal,  in  the  other,  the      xxii 
road  to  it ;  in  the  one,  it  gave  healing,  in  the  other,  brought         ' 
salvation ;  in  the  one,  it  ultimately  led  away  from,  in  the  other, 
to  Christ  and  to  discipleship.     And  so  Christ  now  spake  it  to  this 
Samaritan :  *  Arise,  go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole.' 
But  to  all  time  there  are  here  to  the  Church  lessons  of  most  important 
distinction. 

2.  The  Discourse  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  reported  by  St.  Luke  immediately  after  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers,*  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  •st.Lnbi 
fuller  statement  of  the  same  truths  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try.*    It  was  probably  delivered  a  day  or  so  after  the  healiDg  of  the  *si.ji«t(. 
lepers,  and  marks  a  farther  stage  in  the  Fertean  journey  towards 
Jerusalem.     For,  here  we  meet  once  more  the  Pharisees  as  ques- 
tioners."   This  circumstance,  as  will  presently  appear,  is  of  great  <6bLnke 
importance,  as  carrying  us  back  to  the  last  mention  of  an  interpella- 
tion by  the  Pharisees,'*  'insuLnkB 

3.  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as,  in  point  of  time,  the  next 
Disconise  of  Christ  on  this  journey,  recorded  both  by  St.  Matthew, 

and,  in  briefer  form,  by  St.  Mark.*    These  Evangelists  place  it  im-  If' -^fj^ 
nedi^^ly  after  their  notice  of  the  commencement  of  this  journey.'  stiurki. 
For  reasons   previously  indicated,  St.  Luke  inserts  the  healing  of  rgt.jfut. 
the  lepers  and  the  prophetic  Discourse,  while  the  other  two  Evan-  s?ji!»rk*it.i 
geliBts  omit    them.     On  the    other    band,  St.  Luke  omits    the 
Discourse  here  reported  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  because,  as 
n  can  readily  see,  its  subject-matter  would,  &om  the  standpoint  of 
lis  Gospel,  not  appear  of  snch  supreme  importance  as  to  demand 
•Mertion  in  a  narrative  of  selected  events. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  Discourse,  in  answer  to  Pharisaic 
'tempting,'  is  an  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Jewish  law  and  practice  of  divorce.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
m  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  seems,  to  say  the 
**'ftj  abrupt.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed,  or,  rather, 
'''■■iged  into  undesigned  eridence,  when  we  fit  it  into  the  general 
""toiy.  Christ  had  advanced  farther  on  His  journey,  and  now  once 
"We  encountered  the  hostile  Pharisees.  It  will  be  remembered 
'w  He  had  met  them  before  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,' '  and  ^,^' 
^^ered  their  taunts  and  objections,  among  other  things,  by  charg- 
•"8  them  with  breaking  in  spirit  that  Law  of  which  they  professed 
'  S«e  chap.  xviiL  of  this  Book. 
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to  be  the  exponents  and  representatives.  And  thie  He  had  proi'rf 
by  reference  to  their  views  and  teaching  on  the  subjert  of  divorcr.' 
This  seems  to  have  rankled  in  their  minds.  Probably  they  also 
imagined,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  on  this  point  a  marked  difterence 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Moses  and  the  Kabbis,  and 
to  enlist  jMpular  feeling  against  Him.  Accordingly,  when  these 
Pharisees  again  met  Jesus,  now  on  His  journey  to  Jadiea,  they  re- 
sumed the  subject  precisely  where  it  hud  been  broken  off  when  they 
had  last  met,  only  now  with  the  object  of '  tempting  Him.'  Perhaps 
it  may  also  have  been  in  the  ho^ie  that,  by  getting  Christ  to  commit 
Himself  against  divorce  in  Peraia^the  territory  of  Herod — ^they 
might  enlist  against  Him,  as  formerly  against  the  Baptist,  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Herodias.' 

But  their  muin  object  evidently  was  to  involve  Christ  in  con- 
troversy with  some  of  the  Rabbinic  Schools.  This  appears  from  the 
form  in  which  they  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  prt 
away  a  wife  '  for  every  cause '  ?  "  St.  Mark,  who  gives  only  a  fBy 
condensed  account,  omits  this  clause;  but  in  Jewish  circles  thewhol* 
controversy  between  different  teachers  turned  upon  this  point.  All 
held  that  divorce  was  lawful,  the  only  question  being  as  toitsgromnis. 
We  will  not  here  enter  on  the  unsavoury  question  of  '  !)!%■(»»' 
among  the  Jews,*  to  which  the  Talmud  devotes  a  sjwcinl  tractale.' 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  practice  was  disuouia^ 
by  many  of  the  better  Rabbis,  alike  in  word'  and  by  their  example;' 
nor  yet,  that  the  Jewish  I*aw  took  the  most  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  woman.  In  fact,  if  any  doubt  were  raised  as  (o  thi^ 
legal  validity  of  a  letter  of  divorce,  the  Law  always  pronouncwi 
againat  the  divorce.  At  the  same  time,  in  popular  practice,  divoW 
must  have  been  veiy  frequent ;  while  the  principles  underlying  Jewish 
legislation  on  the  subject  are  most  objectionable.*  These  were  in 
turn  due  to  a  comparatively  lower  estimate  of  woman,  and  to  a" 
unspiritual  view  of  the  marriage-relation.  Christianity  has  Sf** 
raised  woman  to  her  proper  position,  not  by  giving  her  a  db* 
one,   but  by  restoring  and  fully  developing  that   assigned  to  hw 


'  This,  according  to  many  commen- 
latora.     See  Meyer,  ad  loc. 

'  On  the  general  subject  I  woulrt  refer 
to  '  Sketches  oi  Jewish  Social  Life,'  |ip. 
1*2,  li57,  1B6. 

■  ThiiB,  the  Tulmadic  tractate  on  '  Di- 
vorce,' while  insisting  on  its  duly  in  case 
of  Mn,  dosea  with  the  words ;  ■  He  who 
divorem  his  first  wife,  the  very  sJtju-  sheds 
■"    .'  (Oitt.  SO  *,  last  lines: 


comp.  Mai.  ii.  13-lfi}. 

'  An  instance  of  ref  neing  to  be  ffivol**** 
tvrii  (torn  e.  very  disagreeable  and  q"*'" 
rpJsoiDe  wife,  is  that  of  R.  Chijl.  «"*" 
tioned  in  Teliain.  B3  a,  lotrsj^iti  eni    ^^ 

*  Two  disgusting  instanoeB  of  Bii*^ 
making  proolanuition  of  their  wish  t" 
nuuritid  for  a  day  (in  a  stiange  pi 


pi»* 


and   then  divorced),  are  mcntioDe'' 
Youitt  18  b. 
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in  the  Old  Testament.    Similarly,  as  regards  marriage,  the  New     chap. 
Testament — which  would  have  ns  to  be,  in  one  sense,  '  ennuchs  for      xx.u 
the  Kingdom  of  God,'  has  also  full;  restored  and  finally  developed 
what  the  Old  Testament  had  already  implied.    And  this  is  part  of 
the  lesson  taught  in  this  Diacourse,  both  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the 
disciples. 

To  begin  with,  divorce  (in  the  true  sense)  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege  accorded  only  to  Israel,  not  to  the  Gentiles."     On  the  -Jn.KLiid. 
qnestionrwhat  constituted  lawful  grounds  of  divorce,  the  Schools  were  la 
divided.     Taking  their  departure  from  the  Bole  ground  of  divorce 
mentioned  in  Deut.  zxiv.  1 :  '  a  matter  of  shame  [literally,  naked- 
ness^,'  the  School  of  Shammai  applied  the  expression  only  to  moral 
transgressioDB,''  and,  indeed,  eicluaively  to  unchastity,"     It  was  de-  ■■  oiw.  it  lo 
ctared  that,  if  a  woman  were  as  mischievous  as  the  wife  of  Ahab,  or  JJ'^J^'* 
[^according  to  tradition]  the  wife  of  Korah,  it  were  well  that  her  hus-  ^^^{"'i^ 
band  should  not  divorce  her,  except  it  be  on  the  ground  of  adultery.^  ""^'^ 
At  the  same  time,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  legal  principle,  suh.  n  a ' 
bnt  rather  as  an  opinion  and  good  counsel  for  conduct.     The  very 
ptssages,  from  which  the  above  quotations  are  made,  also  afford  only 
too  painful  evidence  of  the  laxity  of  views  and  practices  current. 
And  the  Jewish  Law  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on  almost  any 
gnaad ;  the  difierence  being,  not  as  to  what  was  lawful,  but  on 
"'oat  grounds  a  man  should  set  the  Law  in  motion,  and  make  use  of 
^^  absolute  liberty  which  it  accorded  him.     Hence,  it  is  a  serious 
"Ustake  on  the  part  of  commentators  to  set  the  teaching  of  Christ 
*"■  this  subject  by  the  side  of  that  of  Shammai. 

But  the  School  of  Hillel  proceeded  on  different  principles.     It 
"*k  the  words  '  matter  of  shame '  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and 
™l*red  it  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  if  a  woman  had  spoiled 
•"w    husband's  dinner."     Rabbi  Akiba  thought,  that  the  words,'  Mf  •<""-»«'' 
™*   find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,' implied  that  it  was  sufficient  if  a  j  "'■"'■""■ 
'"^tx  had  found  another  woman  more  attractive  than  his  wife.     All 
'8'^ed  that  moral  blame  made  divorce  a  duty,*  and  that  in  such  cases  J?'^\J^^ 
*  Woman  should  not  be  taken  back."     According  to  the  Mishnah,'  ■■•* 
•o»tten  could  not  only  be  divorced,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  dowry,  ,  cj^ij^^rt. 
"  they  transgressed  against  the  Law  of  Moses  or  of  Israel.     The  * 
"^toer  is  explained  as  implying  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  tithing,  of 
^Uiug  apart  the  first  of  the  dough,  and  of  purification.    The  latter 
**  explained  as  referring  to  such  offences  as  that  of  going  in  public 
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BOOK      with  uncovered  head,  of  spinning  in  the  public  streets,  or  entering 
IV        into  talk  with  men,  to  which  others  add,  that  of  brawling,  or  of  dis- 
respectfully speaking  of  her  husband's  parents  in  his  presence.   A 
«  Erub.  41  b   troublesome,'  or  quarrelsome  wife  might  certainly  be  sent  away;*  and 
Yebam.6S6  jj|  j-^pute^  or  childlcssness  (during  ten  years)  were  also  regarded  as 
« oitt  iv.      valid  grounds  of  divorce.*^ 

Incomparably  as  these  principles  differ  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  must  again  be  repeated,  that  no  real  comparison  is  possible 
between  Christ  and  even  the  strictest  of  the  Babbis,  since  none  of 
them  actually  prohibited  divorce,  except  on  the  ground  of  adulteij, 
nor  yet  laid  down  those  high  eternal  principles  which  Jesus  enun- 
ciated.    But  we  can  understand  how,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view, 

*  tempting  Him,'  they  would  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawfdl 
to  divorce  a  wife  *  for  every  cause.' '  Avoiding  their  cavils,  the  Loid 
appealed  straight  to  the  highest  authority — God's  institution  of  ma^ 

••uaedintiie  riagc.     He,  Who  at  the  beginning*  [from  the  first,  originally,  cno]* 
forexmmpie,  had  made   them  male   and  female,  had  in   the   marriage-reUtioD 

*  joined  them  together,*  to  the  breaking  of  every  other,  even  the 
nearest,  relationship,  to  be  *one  flesh' — that  is,  to  a  union  which 
was  unity.  Such  was  the  fact  of  God's  ordering.  It  followed,  that 
they  were  one — and  what  God  had  willed  to  be  one,  man  might  not 
put  asunder.  Then  followed  the  natural  Kabbinic  objection,  why 
Moses  had  commanded  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Our  Lord  replied  hj 
pointing  out  that  Moses  had  not  commanded  divorce,  only  tolerated 
it  on  account  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  and,  in  such  case,  com- 
manded to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  for  the  protection  of  the  wife.  And 
this  argument  would  appeal  the  more  forcibly  to  them,  that  the 
Kabbis  themselves  taught  that  a  somewhat  similar  concession  had 

•  Dcut  xxi  been  made  ®  by  Moses  in  regard  to  female  captives  of  war — as  the 
f  Kid(i.2i  0  Talmud  has  it,  *  on  account  of  the  evil  impulse.'  ^  But  such  asepara^ 
tion,  our  Lord  continued,  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original 
institution,  which  was  a  union  to  unity.  Only  one  thing  could  put  am 
end  to  that  unity — its  absolute  breach.  Hence,  to  divorce  one's  wife 
(or  husband)  while  this  unity  lasted,  and  to  marry  another,  va^ 
adultery,  because,  as  the  divorce  was  null  before  God,  the  original 
marriage  still  subsisted — and,  in  such  case,  the  Rabbinic  Law  would 
also  have  forbidden  it.     The  next  part  of  the  liord's  inference,  that 

»  These  words  are  omitted  by  St.  Mark  fully  reproducing  what  had  taken  pl»»- 

in  his  condensed  account.    But  80  far  «  The  clause,  St.  Matt.  xix.  4,  should.  I 

from  regarding,  with  Meyer ^  the  briefer  think,  l)e  thus  pointed  :  '  He  Who  na^ 

account  of  St.  Mark  as  the  original  one,  them,  at  the  beginning  made  them,  J^c* 
we  look  on  that  of  St.  Matthew  as  more 
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lanieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery,'  is  more 
of  interpretation.  Generally,  it  is  understood  as  implying 
'Oman  divorced  for  adultery  might  not  be  married.  But  it 
argued,'  that,  as  the  literal  rendering  is,  *  whoso  marrieth 
1  put  away,'  it  applies  to  the  woman  whose  divorce  had  just 
en  prohibited,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  to  '  a  woman 
[under  any  eircumBtanees].'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
ich  regarded  marriage  with  a  woman  divorced  under  any  cir- 
^s  as  unadvisable,*  absolutely  forbade  that  of  the  adulterer  ■ 
adulteress."  ' 

tever,  therefore,  may  be  pleaded,  on  account  of  'the  hard- 
,eart '  in  modem  society,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
!hrist'H  law  of  divorce,  which  confines  disBolution  of  marriage 
■ne  ground  (of  adultery),  because  then  the  nnity  of  God's 
has  been  broken  by  sin — such  a  retrocessiou  was  at  least  not 
und  of  Christ,  nor  can  it  be  considered  lawful,  either  by  the 
or  for  individual  disciples.  But,  that  the  Pharisees  had 
udgedwhen  '  tempting  Him,'  what  the  popular  feehng  would 
e  subject,  appears  even  from  what  *  His  disciples '  [not  neces- 
i  Apostles]  afterwards  said  to  Him.  They  waited  to  express 
sent  till  they  were  alone  with  Him  *  in  the  house,'*  and  then  • 
at,  if  it  were  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
.  all.  To  which  the  Lord  rephed,*  that '  this  saying '  of  the  * 
:  *  '  it  is  not  good  to  mjirry,'  could  not  he  received  by  all  men, 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  '  given.'  For,  there  were  three  cases 
I  abstinence  from  marriage  might  lawfully  be  contemplated. 
f  these  it  was,  of  course,  natural  j  and,  where  it  was  not  so,  a 
;ht, '  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake ' — that  is,  for  the  eer- 
od  and  of  Christ — have  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impulses 
;ed  that  others  were  no  longer  existent.  For,  we  must  here 
if  a  twofold  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  a  bare  abstinence 
irriage,  together  with,  perhaps,  what  the  German  Reformers 
mmundn  ccmtineiitia  (unchaste  continency),  which  is  here 
ded,  but  such  inward  preoccupation  with  the  Kingdom  of  God 
remove  all  other  thoughts  and  desires.*  It  is  this  which 
'  given '  of  God ;  and  which  '  he  that  is  able  to  receive  it ' — 
t  got  the  moral  capacity  for  it — is  called  upon  to  receive. 
t  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  involves  any  command  of 

I  Owi  atgaes  this  with  great      also  applied  to  that  of  Christ. 

*  For,  it  is  not  merely  to  practise  out,- 
s  the  (reneral  view.  But  'the  ward  continence,  but  to  become  in  mind 
Mj,  without  much  difficulty,  be      and  heart  a  eunuch. 
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celibacy;  it  only  speaks  of  such  who  in  the  active  aerrice  of  Ute 
Kingdom  feel,  that  their  every  thought  ia  so  engrossed  in  the  work, 
that  wishes  and  impulses  to  marriage  are  no  longer  existent  ia 
them." 

4.  The  next  incident  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists.^  It 
probably   occurred   in   the   same   house    where    the   disciples  hid 
questioned  Christ  about  His  teacliing  on  the  Divinely  sa<a«d  rdt- 
tioQship  of  marriage.     And  the  blessing  of '  infants '  and  *  little  chil- 
dren '  by  Him  moat  aptly  follows  on  the  former  teaching.     It  ii  i 
scene  of  unspeakable  sweetness  and  tenderoesa,  where  all  is  in  ehi- 
racter — alas !  even  the  conduct  of  the  *  disciples,'  aa  we  remember 
their  late  inability  to  sympathise  with  the  teaching  of  the  Muter. 
And  it  ia  all   so  utterly  unlike   what  Jewish   legend  would  hire 
invented  for  its  Meaaiah.     We  can  nnderstand  how,  when  One  Who 
so  spake  and  wrought,  rested  in  the  house,  Jewish  mothers  shoiU 
have  brought  their  '  little  children,'  and  some  their  '  infants,'  to  Him. 
that  He  might '  touch,'  *  put  His  Hands  on  them,  and  pniy.'    Whit 
power  and  holiness  must  these  mothers  have  believed  to  be  in  Hii 
touch  and  prayer ;  what  life  to  be  in,  and  to  come  from  Him;  and 
what  gentleness  and  tenderness  must   His  have  been,  when  ibev 
dared  so  to  bring  these  little  ones !     For,  how  utterly  contraxT  it- 
was  to  all  Jewish  notions,  and  how  incompatible  with  the  supposed 
dignity  of  a  Rabbi,  appears  from  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples.   It«»s 
an  occasion  and  an  act  when,  as  the  fuller  and  more  pictorial  Hcconcf^ 
of  St.  Mark  informs  us,  Jesus  '  was  much  displeased ' — the  only  tin** 
this  strong  word  is  UKed  of  our  Ixird '- — and  said  unto  them :  '  Sofi'^ ' 
the  little  children  to  come  to  Me,'  hinder  them  not,  for  of  snch  "* 
the  Kingdom  of  God.'     Then  He  gently  reminded   His  owndL^ 
ciples  of  their  grave  error,  by  repeating  what  they  had  apparent  ^ 
forgotten,'  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  must  *^ 
received  as  by  a  little  child — that  here  there  could  be  no  questicm     ^ 
intellectual  qualification,  nor  of  distinction  due  to  a  great  Kabbiit"*- 
only  of  humility,  receptiveness,  meekness,  and  a  simple  applicati^^ 

'  The  mistaken  literalism  uf  applica-  Any  practice  of  thiakiiKl  wouldh*iBt»-=''' 

tion  on  the  port  of  Origen  is  well  known.  quit*  contrarj'  to  Jewish  law  (I'es.  11? 

Soch  practice  must  have  been  not  un-  Shabh.  1 10  ft). 

freqnent  among  Jewish  Christiana,  for,  '  The  other  places  in  which  tb«  "^^S 

curioDsIy  enough,  the  Talmnd  refers  lo  occurs  are:  S(.   Matt.  ■xx.  2-1;  xii-  ^^^^ 

it,  reporting  a  conversation  between  a  invi.  8  ;  St.  Mark  x.  41 ;  siv.  4  ;  St.  1^— ^ 

Babbi    and  such    a    Jewish    Cliriatian  xiii.  14;  the  substantive  in  S  Cor-      ^ 

eunuch    (KTKU   'PHX).    Shabb.  152  a.  11. 

The  same  story  is  related,  with    slig-ht  *  The  '  and  '  before  '  hinder '  sbookt- 

alterations,  tn  the  Midrash  on  Eccles.  x,  omitted  according  to  the  best  USS. 
7,  ed.  Waish.  p.  102  a,  last  four  lines. 


CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

and  trost  in,  the  Christ.  And  bo  He  folded  theee  little  ones  in 
Arms,  put  His  Hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them,'  and  thus 
ever  consecrated  that  child-life,  which  a  parent's  love  and  faith 
light  to  Him ;  blessed  it  also  by  the  layiug-on  of  His  Hands — as 
vete,  '  ordained  it,'  as  we  fully  believe  to  all  time,  '  strength 
iose  of  His  enemies.' 

Aa  Mr.  Brtaen  MoClellan  notes,  in  ponnd  form  of  blessing',  especially  of 
learned  work  on  the  New  Testa-  dearest  friends  and  relations  at  meeting 
t,  the  wofd  is  an  'intentillve  com>      and  parUng.' 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE    LAST     INCIDENTS    IN    PERiEA  —  THE    YOUNG    RULER  WHO    WERT   AWA^ 

SORROWFUL — TO   LEAVE  ALL   FOR    CHRIST — PROPHECY  OF    HIS  PASSIOI ' 

THE   REQUEST   OF   SALOME,  AND   OF   JAMES  AND  JOHN. 


BOOK 
IV 


•  St.  Luke 


«>  St.  Mark 


•  St,  Matt. 
xix.l6 


(St.  Matt.  zix.  lG-22;  St.  Mark  z.  17-22;  St.  Lnkc  xyiii.  18-23;  St.  Mattziz. 
30 ;  St.  Mark  z.  23-31 ;  St.  Luke  xviii.  24-30;  St.  Matt.  zz.  17-19;  St  link  z* 
32-34  ;  St.  Luke  xviu.  31-34 ;  St.  Matt.  zx.  20-28 ;  St.  Mark  z.  35-46.) 

As  we  near  the  goal,  the  wondrous  story  seems  to  grow  in  tenderness 
and  pathos.  It  is  as  if  into  these  days  were  to  be  crowded  all  (lie 
loving  condescension  of  the  Master ;  all  the  pressing  need,  and  th^ 
human  weaknesses  of  His  disciples.  And  with  equal  compessun. 
He  beholds  the  difficulties  of  them  who  truly  seek  to  oome  to  Him, 
and  those  which,  springing  from  without,  or  even  fit)m  self  ani 
sin,  beset  them  who  have  already  come.  Let  us  try  reverently  to 
follow  His  steps,  and  learn  of  His  words. 

As  *  He  was  going  forth  into  the  way '  * — we  owe  this  trait,  as  on^ 
and  another  in  the  same  narrative,  to  St.  Mark — probably  at  early 
mom,-  as  He  left  the  house  where  He  had  for  ever  folded  into  Hi>5 
Arms  and  blessed  the  children  brought  to  Him  by  believing  parents — 
His  progress  was  arrested.  It  was  'a  young  man,'  *a  ruler,' ^ 
probably  of  the  local  Synagogue,*  who  came  with  all  haste,  *niii^ 
ning,'  and  with  lowliest  gesture  [kneeling],*' to  ask  what  to  him,  nay 
to  us  all,  is  the  most  important  question.  Kemembering  that,  whil^ 
we  owe  to  St.  Mark  the  most  graphic  touches,^  St.  Matthew  most  folly 
reports  the  words  that  had  been  spoken,  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
adopt  that  reading  of  them  in  St.  Matthew  ^  which  is  not  only  mo^ 
strongly  supported,  but  at  first  sight  seems  to  remove  some  of  th* 
difficulties  of  exposition.  This  reading  would  omit  in  the  address 
of  the  young  ruler  the  word  '  good  '  before  *  Master,  what  good  thin^ 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  and  would  make  Christ's 


*  Tliis  is  the  exact  rendering. 

*  Dean  Plumptre  needlessly  supposes 
him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  and  by  a  series  of  conjectures 


even   identifies   him    with    Laianu  of 
Bethany, 

*  This  Ls  well  pointed  out  by  CMfl* 
Cook  on  St.  Mark  z.  19. 
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e]>ljr  read :  '  Why  askest  thou  Me  concerning  the  good  [that  which      chap. 
5  g-ood]  ?     One  there  is  WTio  is  good.'     This  would  meet  not  only      xxiii 
he     objection,  that  in  no  recorded  instance  was  a  Jewish   Rabbi    ^      " 
ddressed  as  *  Good  Master,'  but  the  obvious  difficulties  connected 
nthk    the  answer  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  reading :  *  Why 
all&st  thou  Me  good?  none  is  good,  save  only  One:  God.'    But 
n  fclne  other  side  it  must  be  urged,  that  the  imdoubted  reading 
ftti.^  question  and  answer  in  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels 
ir^^m  with  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  hence  that  any 
ffici^olty  of  exposition  would  not  be  removed,  only  shifted,  while 
le    xr^eply  of  Christ  tallies  far  better  with  the  words  *  Good  Master,' 
le    strangeness  of  such  an  address  from  Jewish  lips  giving  only  the 
101'^    reason  for  taking  it  up  in  the  reply :  *  Why  callest  thou  Me 
;oo(i  7  none  is  good  save  only  One :  God.'    Lastly,  the  designation  of 
}oi  Ska  the  only  One  *  good '  agrees  with  one  of  the  titles  given  Him 
in X^iRrish  writings :  *  The  Good  One  of  the  world '  {ch)V  ^^  UtD).*  *       Id^SSH^ 
The  actual  question  of  the  young  Ruler  is  one  which  repeatedly  M*}*» * 
occurs  in  Jewish  writings,  as  put  to  a  Babbi  by  his  disciples.  Amidst 
ihc  different  answers  given,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  they  also  pointed 
to  observance  of  the  Law.    And  the  saying  of  Christ  seems  the  more 
adapted  to  the  yoimg  Buler  when  we  recall  this  sentence  from  the 
Tdrnnd :  *  There  is  nothing  else  that  is  good  but  the  Law.'  ^    But  >»  Ber.  s  a, 
liere  again  the  similarity  is  only  of  form,  not  of  substance.      For,  it  middle ;  Ab. 
"Will  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  more  full  account  by  St.  Matthew,  Christ 
leads  the  young  Buler  upwards  through  the  table  of  the  prohibitions 
<f  deeds  to  the  first  positive  command  of  deed,  and  then,  by  a  rapid 
,  tiansition,  to  the  substitution  for  the  tenth  commandment  in  its 
'^^[ative  form  of  this  wider  positive  and  all-embracing  command :  ^  •  i^^'  ^^^ 
*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'    Any  Jewish  'Buler,' 
°^  especially  one  so  earnest,  would  have  at  once  answered  a  chal- 
'^e  on  the  first  four  commandments  by  *  Yes ' — and  that  not  self- 
''jhteously,  but  sincerely,  though  of  course  in  ignorance  of  their 
^  depth.     And  this  was  not  the  time  for  lengthened  discussion 
*^  instruction :  only  for  rapid  awakening,  to  lead  up,  if  possible, 
'    "^  earnestness  and  a  heart-drawing  towards  the  Master  to  real 

I    ^1*0  really  remove  exegetical  difficul-  gcnious,  is  not   supported.    And  then, 

'    ?^^ 'jading  should  be  further  altered  what  of  the  conversation  in  the  other 

jl    *J»<ffTl  T^  itr^6y,Ba  Wufuehe  su^geata.  Gospels,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 

'    ^  iMidB  our  present  reading  cu  io-rly  a  variation  of  the  saying  from  the  more 

:    *^)«0£,  as  a  mistake  of  the  translator  in  easy  to  the  more  difficult?    On  the  ap- 

'^(idering  the  neuter  of   the    Aramaic  plication  of  the  term  *  the  Otood  One  *  to 

^*%iQal   by  the   masculine.    We    need  God,  see  an  interesting  notice  in  the  Jiid. 

^QUcely  ny,  the  suggestion,  however  in-  Liter.  Blatt,  for  Sept.  20, 1882,  p.  152. 
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djsciplesbip.  Beat  here  to  start  from  what  was  admitted  as  binding^ 
— the  ten  command raents— and  to  lead  from  that  in  them  which  iras 
least  likely  to  be  broken,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  that  which  ins 
most  likely  to  awaken  consciousness  of  sin. 

And  the  young  Euler  did  not,  as  that  other  Pharisee,  reply  by 
trying  to  raise  a  Rabbinic  disputation  over  the*  Who  is  neighboor 
to  me  ? '  but  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart  answered  that  he  hwi 
kept — that  is,  so  far  as  he  knew  them—'  all  these  things  fixim  his 
youth.' '     On  this  St.  Matthew  puts  into  his  mouth  the  question— 
'  What  lack  I  yet  ? '    Even  if,  like  the  other  two  EvangeliBts,  he  had 
not  reported  it,  we  would  have  supplied   this   from  what  foUom. 
There  is  something  intensely  earnest,  genuine,  generous,  even  entbit- 
siastic,  in  the  higher  cravings  of  the  soul  in  youth,  when  that  youth 
has  not  been  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the  world,  or  stricken  iriH 
the  rottenness  of  vice.     The  soul  longs  for  the  true,  the  higher,  the 
better,  and,  even  if  strength   fails  of  attainment,  we  watch  wilii 
keen  sympathy  the  form  of  the  climber  upwards.     Much  more  muti 
all  this  have  been  the  case  with  a  Jsivlsk  youth,  especially  in  tltose 
days ;  one,  besides,  like  this  young  Ruler,  in  whose  case  afflo^iee  ct 
circumstances  not  only  allowed  free  play,  but  tended  to  draw  rat 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  finer  feelings,  and  where  wealth  «( 
joined  with  religiousness  and  the  service  of  the  Synagogue.    There 
was  not  in  him  that  pride  of  riches,  nor  the  self-sufficiency  wiwi 
they  so  often  engender  ;  nor  the  pride  of  conscious  moral  piurity  ami 
aim  after  righteousness  before  God  and  man ;  nor  yet  the  pride  of 
the  Pharisee  or  of  the  Synagogue-Ruler.     What,  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  Christ  had  quickened  to  greatest  intensity  all  in  iiiw 
that  longed  after  God  and  heaven,  and  in  this  supreme  moral  earaet- 
ness  had  brought  him,  lowly,  reverently,  to  the  P'eet  of  Him  in  Whcun, 
as  he  felt,  all  perfectness  was,  and  from  MTiom  all  perfectneas  cwne. 
He  had  not  been  first  drawn  to  Christ,  and  thence  to  the  pure,*» 
were  the  publicans  and  sinners ;  but,  like  so  many — even  as  Prtafi 
when  in  that  hour  of  soul-agony  he  said:  'To  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,' — he  had  been  drawn  tfl  1>* 
jture  and  the  higher,  and  therefore  to  Christ.     To  some  the  mjto 
Christ  is  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  among  the  shining  Being* 
of  another  world ;  to  some  it  is  across  dark  Kedron,  down  the  At^V 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  with  its  agonies.     What   matters  it,  if  t^ 
«]Ually  lead  to  Him,  and  equally  bring  the  sense  of  need 
I  In  St.  Malt,  ijz.  SO,  these  words  sboul'l  ]>e  struck 


natters  it,  it  t^  j 
d  and  e]q)^^M^| 
isapuriooa-  ^^^^H 
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'. »f  pardon  to  tlie  seeker  after  the  better,  and  the  s<'nse  oi'  need  and      CHAP. 
txpt* rience  of  holiness  to  the  seeker  after  pardon  ?  xxill 

And  Jesus  saw  it  all :  down,  through  that  intense  upward  look; 
inwards,  through  that  question,  'What  lack  I  yet?'  far  deeper  down 
than  that  young  man  had  ever  seen  into  his  own  heart — even  into 
depths  of  weakness  and  need  which  he  had  never  sounded,  and  which 
must  be  filled,  if  he  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     Jesus 
saw  what  he  ladced;  and  what  He  saw,  He  showed  him.    For,  *  look- 
ing at  him  '  in  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  *  He  loved  him  ' — as  He 
loves  those  that  are  His  Own.     One  thing  was  needful  for  this  young 
man :  that  he  should  not  only  become  His  disciple,  but  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  should  *come  and  follow'  Christ.     We  can  all  perceive 
how,  for  one  like  this  young  man,  such  absolute  and  entire  coming 
and  following  Christ  was  needful.     And  again,  to  do  this,  it  was  in 
the  then  circumstances  both  of  this  young  man  and  of  Christ  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  go  and  part  with  all  that  he  had.     And  what  was 
an  auiwardy  was  also,  as  we  perceive  it,  an  inward  necessity ;  and 
M>,a8  ever.  Providence  and  Grace  would  work  together.     For,  indeed, 
to  many  of  us  some  outward  step  is  often  not  merely  the  means  of, 
bat  absolutely  needful  for,  spiritual  decision.     To  some  it  is  the  first 
open  profession  of  Christ ;  to  others,  the  first  act  of  self-denial,  or  the 
fint  distinct  *  No  '-saying ;  to  some,  it  may  be,  it  is  the  first  prayer, 
or  else  the  first  act  of  self-consecration.    Yet  it  seems,  as  if  it  needed 
WJt  only  the  word  of  Grod  but  a  stroke  of  some  Moses'-rod  to  make 
4e  water  gush  forth  from  the  rock.   And  thus  would  this  young  Ruler 
bave  been  *  perfect ; '  and  what  he  had  given  to  the  poor  become,  not 
*hiough  merit  nor  by  way  of  reward,  but  really, '  treasure  in  heaven.'  * 
What  he  lacked — ^was  earth's  poverty  and  heaven's  riches;   a 
Wt  fully  set  on  following  Christ ;  and  this  could  only  come  to 
bim  through  willing  surrender  of  all.     And  so  this  was  to  him  alike 
tie  means,  the  test,  and  the  need.  To  him  it  was  this ;  to  us  it  may 
^  something  quite  other.     Yet  each  of  us  has  a  lack — something 
^te  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  which  we  may  never  yet  have  known, 
«id  which  we  must  know  and  give  up,  if  we  would  follow  Christ.   And 
^Wjout  forsaking,  there  can  be  no  following.     This  is  the  law  of  the 
Kiiigdom — and  it  is  such,  because  we  are  sinners,  because  sin  is  not 
^y  the  loss  of  the  good,  but  the  possession  of  something  else  in  its 
place. 

There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  words  with  which  St. 

11m  words  *  take  up  the  cross,'  in  the      spurious — the  glofe  of  a  clumsy  interpo- 
'^'^  fdeeftui  of  St.  Mark  x.  21,  are      later. 
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BOOK  Mark  describes  it :  *  he  was  sad ' — ^the  word  painting  a  dark  gloom 
IV  that  overshadowed  the  face  of  the  young  man.'  Did  he  then  not 
lack  it,  this  one  thing  ?  We  need  scarcely  here  recall  the  almost 
extravagant  language,  in  which  Rabbinism  describes  the  miseries  of 
poverty ;  ^  we  can  understand  his  feelings  without  that.  Such  a 
lK)S6ibility  had  never  entered  his  mind :  the  thought  of  it  was  terribly 
startling.  That  he  must  come  and  follow  Christ,  then  and  there^ 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  it  away  anumg 
the  poor,  and  be  poor  himself,  a  beggar,  that  he  might  have  treasnre 
in  heaven ;  and  that  this  should  come  to  him  as  the  one  tiling 
needful  from  that  Master  in  "WTiom  he  believed,  from  Whose  lips  he 
would  learn  the  one  thing  needful,  and  Who  but  a  little  before  had 
been  to  him  the  All  in  All !  It  was  a  terrible  surprise,  a  sentence  of 
death  to  his  life,  and  of  life  to  his  death.  And  that  it  should  cone 
from  HU  lips,  at  Whose  Feet  he  had  run  to  kneel,  and  Who  held 
for  him  the  keys  of  eternal  life  !  Babbinism  had  never  asked  this; 
if  it  demanded  almsgiving,  it  was  in  odious  boastfiilness ;  •  while 
•Arach.viii.  {^  ^jjg  declared  even  unlawful  to  give  away  all  one's  possessions*— 
at  most,  only  a  fifth  of  them  might  be  dedicated.^ 

And  so,  with  clouded  face  he  gazed  down  into  what  he  lacked— 
within;  but  also  gazed  up  in  Christ  on  what  he  needed.  And, 
although  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  who  that  day  went  back  to  his 
rich  home  very  poor,  because  *  very  sorrowful,'  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  he,  whom  Jesus  loved,  yet  found  in  the  poverty  of  earth  the 
treasure  of  heaven. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  deep  pity  of  Christ  for  him,  who  had 
gone  that  day,  speaks  also  in  His  warning  to  His  disciples.  Bn.'^ 
surely  those  are  not  only  riches  in  the  literal  sense  which  make  i'^ 
so  diflBcult  for  a  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — 9^^ 
difficult,  as  to  amount  almost  to  that  impossibility  which  was  e^^ 
pressed  in  the  common  Jewish  proverb,  that  a  man  did  not  even  if^ 
his  dreams  see  an  elephant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.®  Bi^"^ 
when  in  their  peri)lexity  the  disciples  put  to  each  other  the  sad" 
dened  question :  *  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  He  pointed  the«n 
onward,  then  upward,  as  well  as  inward,  teaching  them  that,  wh^ 


*»  Ohothub. 
ftOa 


«  Ber.  55  6. 
last  line; 
oomp.  filso 
Baba  Mcz. 
386 


*  The  word  is  only  used  in  St.  Matt, 
xri.  3,  of  the  lowering  sky. 

*  ^lany  sayings  might  here  Ikj  quoted. 
It  was  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
put  together  (Baba  B.  116  a);  than  all 
other  miseries  ( Bezah  32  ft),  the  worst  afflic- 
tion that  could  befall  (Shom.  R.  31). 

*  See  a  story  of  boastfulness  in   that 


respect  in  WUfucke,  ad  loc.  To  make^  • 
merit  of  giving  up  riches  for  Chris*  i* 
surely,  the  Satanic  caricature  of  th« 
meaning  of  His  teaching. 

*  The  words  in  St.  Mark  x.  34,  *  fi» 
them  that  tnist  in  riches,*  are  most  liM 
a  spurious  gloas. 
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was  impoBsible  of  achievement  by  man  in  his  own  strength,  God     chap. 
would  work  by  His  Ahnighty  Grace.  xxiii 

It  almost  jars  on  our  ears,  and  prepares  us  for  still  stranger  and  " 

sadder   to  come,  when  Peter,  perhaps  as  spokesman  of  the  rest, 
seema  to  remind  the  Lord  that  they  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Him. 
St,  Matthew  records  also  the  special  question  which  Simon  added 
tq  it :  '  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ? '  and  hence  his  Gospel  alone 
makes  mention  of  the  Lord's  reply,  in  bo  far  as  it  applied  only 
to  the  Apostles.     For,  that  reply  really  bore  on  two  points :  on  the 
reward  which  all  who  left  everything  to  follow  Christ  would  obtain ;'  •  st.  mbm. 
and  on  the  special  acknowledgment  awaiting  the  Apostles  of  Christ.**  ^  S?.4'* 
In  regard  to  the  former  we  mark,  that  it  is  twofold.     They  who  i-ok^  i>iu. 
had   forsaken   all   'for  His  sake'"   'and  the  Gospel's,'*  'for  the  i.st.M»tt. 
Kingdom  of  G^'s  sake  ' — and  these  three  expressions  explain  and  ^'  '* 
supplement  each  other — would   receive  'in   this  time'  'manifold  ^'^^J""^ 
more'  of  new,  and  better,  and  closer  relationships  of  a  spiritual  <igt.M*riE 
kind  for  those  which  they  had  surrendered,  although,  as  St.  Mark 
ngnificantly  adds,  to  prevent  all  possible  mistakes, '  with  persecu- 
tioDS.'    But  by  the  side  of  this  stands  out  unclouded  and  bright  the 
promise  for  *  the  world  to  come '  of  *  everlasting  life.'   As  regarded  the 
Apostles  personally,  some  mystery  lies  on  the  special  promise  to 
tliem.'     We  could  quite  understand,  that  the  distinction  of  rule  to 
be  bestowed  on  them  might  have  been  worded  in  language  taken 
from  the  expectancies  of  the  time,  so  as  to  make  the  promise  intelli- 
gible to  them.     But,  unfortunately,  we  have  here  no  explanatory 
Jnfonnfttion  to  offer.    The  Sabbis,  indeed,  speak  of  a  renovation  or 
'^generation  of  the  world  (loSij;  TIN  enno)  which  was  to  take  place 
*fter  the  7,000  or  else  5,000  years  of  the  Messianic  reign."     Such  a  'Saah.  w* 
■'Wewal  of  all   things  is  not  only  foretold  by  the  prophets,*  and  '*"'"[**- 
welt  upon  in  later  Jewish  writings,*  but  frequently  referred  to  in  ""i^-  *  j  "■ 
■      oabtiaiuc  literature.''"    But  as  regards  the  special  rule  or  'judgment'  iBwkof 
L     <*  the  Apostles,  or  ambassadors  of  the  Messiah,  we  have  not,  and,  of  is."':" ' 
K     ^'•rse,  cannot  expect  any  parallel  in  Jewish  writings.     That  the  pro-  b  T»fgiiin 
I"     Oiiee  of  such  rule  and  judgment  to  the  Apostles  is  not  peculiar  to  SSl",™i. 
b     'IW  is  called  the  Judaic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  appears  from  its  JU^^' 
t    Joieiral  at  a  later  period,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke.*     Lastly,  that  it  J^'^'*^ 
t     n  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  promise,  will  be  seen  by  a  ^?ii''iu 

a-.Btr.R. 

'a  ooono,  the  cxpreasioD  'twelve  away,  as  if  the  'regeneration'  referred  i»,ai. 

""•ta '  (St.  Matt.  lii.  1!8)  must  not  bo  only  to  the  Christian  dispenaation,  and  to  JJ^Jj;^" 

{''■Hd  to  atmoat  literality,  or  it  might  epiritual  relations  under  it.  end;  Pirkd 

"^Medwhetber  Bt.  Paulor  St.  Matthian  '  This  subject  will  be  fnrther  treated  do  B.  EUa. 

""^ ...         ....  'n  the  sequel.  *' 
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BOOK 
IV 

^•^ r ^ 

•AcUiiL 
91 ;  Rom. 
vUL  19-21 ; 
S  Vvt.  iii. 
18;  Bev. 
xxi.  1 

»» 1  Cor.  vi. 
2, 3  ;  Bev. 
xz.  4 ;  xxi. 
14 


*  Comp.  also 
Acte  zxvL  7 


0  St.  Matt. 
XX.  16 :  Bt. 
!\[ark  x.  31 


*  St.  Matt, 
xvi.  21  ; 
xvli.  22,  23 


reference  to  Dan.  vii.  9,  10,  14,  27 ;  and  there  are  few  references  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  blessed  consununation  of  all  things  in 
which  such  renewal  of  the  world,*  and  even  the  rule  and  judgment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Church,^  are  not  referred  to. 

However  mysterious,  therefore,  in  their  details,  these  things  seem 
clear,  and  may  without  undue  curiosity  or  presumption  be  r^;arded 
as  the  teaching  of  our  Lord :  the  renewal  of  earth ;  the  share  in  His 
rule  and  judgment  which  He  will  in  the  future  give  to  His  saints; 
the  special  distinction  which  He  will  bestow  on  His  Apostles,  ooire- 
sponding  to  the  special  gifts,  privileges,  and  rule  with  which  He 
had  endowed  them  on  earth,  their  nearness  to,  and  their  work  and 
sacrifices  for  Him ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  add,  the  preservation  of 
Israel  as  a  distinct,  probably  tribal,  nation.®  As  for  the  rest,  as  so 
much  else,  it  is  ^  behind  the  veil,'  and,  even  as  we  see  it,  better  for 
the  Church  that  the  veil  has  not  been  further  lifted. 

The  reference  to  the  blessed  future  with  its  rewards  was  followed 
by  a  Parable,  recorded,  as,  with  one  exception,  all  of  that  series,  onlj 
by  St.  Matthew.     It  will  best  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
series  of  Christ's  last  Parables.*     But  it  was  accompanied  by  what,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  also  a  most  needful  warning.    Thoughts  of  the 
future  Messianic  reign,  its  glory,  and  their  own  part  in  it  might  have 
so  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  disciples  as  to  make  them  forgetful  of 
the  terrible  present,  immediately  before  them.     In  such  case  they 
might  not  only  have  lapsed  into  that  most  fatal  Jewish  error  of  a  Mes- 
siah-King, Who  was  not  Saviour — the  Crown  without  the  Cross — ^bnt, 
when  the  storm  broke  on  the  Day  of  His  Condemnation  and  Ornci^ 
fixion,  have  even  suffered  shipwreck  of  their  faith.    If  ever,  it  was  mo^ 
needful  in  that  hour  of  elation  to  remind  and  forewarn  them  of  wha."*^ 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.   How  truly  such  prepa^^ 
ation  was  required  by  the  disciples,  appears  from  the  narrative  itself 

There  was  something  sadly  mysterious  in  the  words  with  whicS^ 
Christ  had  closed  the  last  Parable,  that  the  last  should  be  first  an^ 
the  first  last  ^  ^ — and  it  had  carried  dark  misgivings  to  those  wh-^ 
heard  it.  And  now  it  seemed  all  so  strange!  Yet  the  disciple^ 
could  not  have  indulged  in  illusions.  His  own  sayings  on  at  lea^ 
two  previous  occasions,®  however  ill  or  partially  understood,  must  ha V^ 
led  them  to  expect  at  any  rate  grievous  op^wsition  and  tribulatioO^* 
in  Jerusalem,  and  their  endeavour  to  deter  Christ  from  going  t>o 
Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus  proves,  that  they  were  well  aware  of  tb^ 


»  See  in  Book  V. 

*  The  words,  *  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen,'  seem  spurious  in  that  place. 
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<langer  which  threatened  the  Master  in  Judsea.'     Yet  not  only  *  was     chap. 
He  going  up '  to  Jerusalem,'  but  there  was  that  in  His  bearing      xxni 
which  was  quite  unusual.     Aa  St.  Mark  writes.  He  was  going '  before  *  st  johiT 
them ' — we  infer,  apart  and  alone,  as  One,  busy  with  thoughts  all-     '  ' 
engrossing.  Who  is  setting  Himself  to  do  His  great  work,  and  goes 
to  meet  it.     '  And  going  before  them  was  Jesus ;  and  they  were 
amazed  [utterly  bewildered,  viz.  the  Apostles] ;  and  those  who  were 
following,  were  afraid.'  *     It  was  then  that  Jesus  took  the  Apostles 
apart,  and,  in  language  more  precise  than  ever  before,  told  them 
how  all  things  that  were  '  written  by  the  prophets  fihall  be  accom- 
plished on  the  Son  of  Man  '•' — not  merely,  that  all  that  had  been  'st-LniM 
written  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  accomplished,  but 
a  far  deeper  troth,  all-comprehensive  as  regards   the   Old  Testa- 
ment :  that  all  its  prophecy  ran  np  into  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ. 
As  the  three  Evangelists  report  it,  the  Lord  gave  them  full  details 
of  Hifl  Betrayal,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.     And  yet  we  may, 
mthont  irreverence,  doubt  whether  on  that  occasion  He  had  really 
entered  into  all  those  particulars.     In  such  case  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how,  as  St.  Luke  reports, '  they  understood  none  of 
these  things,  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken ; '  nor  yet,  how  afterwards  the  actual 
events  and  the  Eesurrection  so  took  them  by  surprise.     Bather  do 
*e  think,  that  the  Evangelists  report  in  the  light  of  after-events 
^4>t  Jesus  had  said.     He  had  told  them  of  His  Betrayal  by  the 
lexieTB  of  Israel,  and  that  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles — of  His 
Death  and  Resurrection  on  the  third  day — yet  in  language  which 
*iey  could,  and  actually  did,  misunderstand  at  the  time,  but  which, 
*hen  riewed  in  the  light  of  what  really  happened,  was  perceived 
^  them  to  have  been  actual  prediction  of  those  terrible  days  in 
Jenualem  and  of  the  Resurrection-morning.     At  the  time  they  may 
«»e  thought  that  it  pointed  only  to  His  rejection  by  Jews  and 
'Gentiles,  to  Sufferings  and  Death — and  then  to  a  Resurrection,  either 
rf  His  Mission  or  to  such  a  reappearance  of  the  Messiah,  after  His 
l^panuy  disappearance,  as  Judaism  expected. 

Bat  all  this  time,  and  with  increasing  fierceness,  were  terrible 

tbonghta  contending  in  the  breast  of  Judas ;  and  beneath  the  tramp 

••that  fight  was  there  only  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  and 

■eepfiom  bursting  forth  the  hellish  fire  of  the  master-passion  within. 

One  other  incident,  more  strange  and  sad  than  any  that  had 

'  Thii  U  the  precise  Tendering  of  the  *  This  is  (be  preidw:  rendering  of  Bt. 
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preceded,  aud  the  Peraean  stay  is  for  ever  ended.     It  almost  seems^ 
as  if  the  fierce  blast  of  temptation,  the  very  breath  of  the  destroyer, 
were  already  sweeping  over  the  little  flock,  as  if  the  twilight  of  the 
night  of  betrayal  and  desertion  were  already  falling  around.    And 
now  it  has  fallen  on  the  two  chosen  disciples,  James  and  John — *  the 
sons  of  thxmder,'  and  one  of  them,  Hhe  beloved  disciple!'    The 
third  of  that  band  most  closely  bound  to  Christ,  Peter,  had  already 
had  his  fierce  temptation,*  and  would  have  it  more  fiercely — ^to  the 
uprooting  of  life,  if  the  Great  High-Priest  had  not  specially  inter- 
ceded for  him.     And,  as  regards  these  two  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of 
Salome,^  we  know  what  temptation  had  already  beset  them,  how 
John  had  forbidden  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  followed  not 
with  them,*^  and  how  both  he  and  his  brother,  James,  would  have 
called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans  who  wonld 
not  receive  Christ.^     It  was  essentially  the  same  spirit  that  now 
prompted  the  request  which  their  mother  Salome  preferred,*  not  only 
with  their  full  concurrence,  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,®  with  their 
active  participation.     There  is  the  same  faith  in  the  Christ,  the  same 
allegiance  to  Him,  but  also  the  same  unhallowed  earnestness,  the 
same  misunderstanding — and,  let  us  add,  the  same  latent  self-exalta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  former  instances,  in  the  present  request  that,  as 
the  most  honoured  of  His  guests,  and  also  as  the  nearest  to  Him, 
they  might  have  their  places  at  His  Eight  Hand  and  at  His  Left  in 
His  Kingdom/    Terribly  incongruous  as  is  any  appearance  of  self- 
seeking  at  that  moment  and  with  that  prospect  before  them,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  also  an  intenseness  of  faith  and  absolute- 
ness of  love  which  is  almost  sublime,  when  the  mother  steps  oat 
from  among  those  who  follow  Christ  to  His  Suflfering  and  Deaths 
to  proffer  with  her  sons,  and  for  them,  such  a  request. 

And  so  the  Saviour  seems  to  have  viewed  it.  With  unspeakable 
patience  and  tenderness,  He,  Whose  Soul  is  filled  with  the  terrible 
contest  before  Him,  bears  with  the  weakness  and  selfishness  which 
could  cherish  such  thoughts  and  ambitions  even  at  such  a  time.  To 
correct  them,  He  points  to  that  near  prospect,  when  the  Highest  i* 
to  be  made  low.  '  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask ! '  The  King  is  to  be 
King  through  suffering — are  they  aware  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
that  goal  ?    Those  nearest  to  the  King  of  sorrows  must  reach  the 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  St, 
Matt.  XX.  20,  she  bears  the  unusual  title : 
*  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  *  (comp. 
also  for  the  mention  of  Zebedee,  St.  Mark 


X.  36).  This,  evidently,  to  emphasis 
that  the  distinction  was  not  asked  on  tb* 
ground  of  earthly  kinship,  as  throngh 
Salome,  who  was  the  aunt  of  Jesos. 
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place  nearest  to  Him  by  the  same  road  as  He.  Are  they  prepared  chap. 
for  it ;  prepared  to  drink  that  cup  of  soul-agony,  which  the  Father  xxiii 
will  hand  to  Him — ^to  submit  to,  to  descend  into  that  Baptism  of 
consecration,  when  the  floods  will  sweep  over  Him  ?  *  In  their 
ignorance,  and  listening  only  to  the  promptings  of  their  hearts, 
they  imagine  that  they  are.  Nay,  in  some  measure  it  would  be  so — 
yet,  finally  to  correct  their  mistake :  to  sit  at  His  Right  and  at  His 
Left  Hand,  these  were  not  marks  of  mere  favour  for  Him  to  bestow 
— ^in  His  own  words :  it  *  is  not  Mine  to  give  except  to  them  for 
whom  it  is  prepared  of  My  Father.' 

But  as  for  the  other  ten,  when  they  heard  of  it,  it  was  only  the 
pre-eminence  which,  in  their  view,  James  and  John  had  sought, 
which  stood  out  before  them,  to  their  envy,  jealousy,  and  indigna- 
tion.*    And  so,  in  that  tremendously  solemn  hour  would  the  fierce  "St.  Matt. 
fire  of  controversy  have  broken  out  among  them,  who  should  have  &<%;  se. 
been  most  closely  united ;  would  jealousy  and  ambition  have  filled  &o. 
those  who  should  have  been  most  humble,  and  fierce  passions,  bom 
of  self,  the   world,  and   Satan,  have   distracted   them,  whom  the 
thought  of  the  great  love  and  the  great  Sacrifice  should  have  filled. 
It  was  the  rising  of  that  storm  on  the  sea,  the  noise  and  tossing  of 
those  angry  billows,  which  He  hushed  into  silence  when  He  spoke  to 
them  of  the  grand  contrast  between  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  as 
they  *  lord   it  over  them,'   or  the  *  great  among   them '  as   they 
.  '  domineer '  ^  over  men,  and  their  own  aims — how,  whosoever  would 
be  great  among  them,  must  seek   his  greatness   in   service — not 
greatness  through  service,  but  the  greatness  of  service ;  and,  who- 
mever would  be  chief  or  rather  *  first '  among  them,  let  it  be  in 
*rvioe.    And  had  it  not  been  thus,  was  it  not,  would  it  not  be  so  in 
^^  Son  of  Man — and  rmist  it  not  therefore  be  so  in  them  who 
^^d  be  nearest  to  Him,  even  His  Apostles  and  disciples  ?     The 
8tm  of  Man — ^let  them  look  back,  let  them  look  forward — He  came 
'^ofc  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.     And  then,  breaking 
|™iigh  the  reserve  that  had  held  Him,  and  revealing  to  them  the 
^08t  thoughts  which  had  occupied  Him  when  He  had  been  alone 
^d  apart,  going  before  them  on  the  way.  He  spoke  for  the  first 
^  folly  what  was  the  deepest  meaning  of  His  Life,  Mission,  and 

yj  The  clafue  in  8t.  Matthew :  '  and  to  the  same  in  the  two  Gospels)  express  not 

rf^idzed  with  the'baptism  that  I  am  ordinary  *  dominion '  and  *  authority/  hut 

^ifited  with,'  is  probahly  a  spnrions  in-  a  forcible  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  it. 

'^'^kni,  taken  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  The  first  verb  occurs  again  in  Acts  xix.  16» 

'  I  have  chosen  these  two  words  be-  and  1  Pet.  v.  3 ;  the  second  only  in  this 

^lue  the  rerbe  in  the  Greek  (which  is  passage  in  the  Gospels. 


.   i:'v.i:[<  aiul   111   Ins   lite,  does  lie  seem  to  heart 
,   .-.:  i   to  ri^-echo  tliein.     Kver  since  mIso  liavt* 

•  :.■:  ioii-trutli,  on  wliieli  llie  Clmreli  lias  been  I'l 

•  ;-:racliing,  and  tlir  ohj^n-t  of  ]u'r  experience/ 

.  .^'  v-.ill  aneniion  to  scjiie  i!X(|iii>it(lv  beautiful  and  forcible riu 
'•  -A  I...         .■•  ^••.  v-n  the  pa>sjige.  -  Comp.  Dean  yVw7wyi'^/■r,  u.  ^ 
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CE  more,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  were  tlie  fords  of  Jordan  chap. 
sed,  and  Christ  was  on  the  soil  of  Judiea  proper.  Behind  Him  xxiv 
e  Penea  and  GalUee ;  behind  Him  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  by 
rd  and  Deed ;  before  Him  the  fin^  Act  of  His  Life,  towards 
ch  all  had  consciously  tended.  Rejected  as  the  Messiah  of 
people,  not  only  in  His  Person  but  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of 
I,  which,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  the  merciful  Counsel 
lod.  He  had  come  to  establish,  He  was  of  set  purpose  going  up 
erusalem,  there  to  accomplieh  His  Decease, '  to  give  His  Life  a 
som  for  many.'  And  He  was  coming,  not,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
emacles,  privately,  but  openly,  at  the  head  of  His  ApoBtlea,  and 
>wed  by  many  disciples — a  festive  band  going  up  to  the  Paschal 
St,  of  which  Himself  was  to  be  'the  Lamb'  of  sacrifice. 
The  first  station  reached  was  Jericho,  the  'City  of  Palms,'  a 
ance  of  only  about  six  hours  from  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  City 
ipied  not  the  site  of  the  present  wretched  hamlet,  but  lay  about 
'  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  it,  by  the  so-called  Elisha-Spring. 
Jcond  spring  rose  an  hour  further  to  the  north-north-west.  The 
er  of  these  springs,  distributed  by  aqueducts,  gave,  under  a 
Ileal  sky,  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  rich  soil  along  the  '  plain ' 
Jericho,  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  wide.  The  Old 
tament  history  of  the  '  City  of  Palms '  is  suflBciently  known.  It 
1  here  also  that  King  Zedeldah  had,  on  bis  flight,  been  seized 
the  Chaldeans,'  and  thither  a  company  of  345  men  returned  'JKijie" 
ler  Zerubbabel.*'     In  the  war  of  hberation  under  the  Maccabees  sEimLi.M 
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the  Syrians  bad  attempted  to  fortify  Jericho.'  These  forte  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Pompey  in  his  campaign.  Herod  (he  Great  hml 
first  plundered,  and  then  jjartially  rebuilt,  fortilied,  and  adorned 
.lericlio.  It  was  bere  tliat  he  died."  His  son  Archelaus  also  buill 
there  a  yialace.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was,  of  coorw, 
under  Roman  dominion.  T^ong  before,  it  had  recovered  its  andenl 
fame  for  fertility  and  its  prosperity.  Joseplnts  describes  it  as  tie 
richest  part  of  the  country,  and  calls  it  a  little  Paradise.  Antony 
had  bestowed  the  revenues  of  its  balsam-plantations  as  an  Imperial 
gift  upon  Cleopatra,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  Herod.  Here  grew 
*  palm-trees  of  various  kinds,  sycamores,  the  cypres a-flower,"  the  myTo- 
balsamum,  which  yielded  precious  oil,  but  especially  the  bslam- 
plant.  If  to  these  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productioiu  we 
add,  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  key  of  Judiea  towards  the  east, 
that  it  lay  on  the  caravan-road  from  Damascus  and  Arabia,  that  it 
was  a  great  commercial  and  mihtary  centre,  and,  lastly,  its  nearn« 
to  Jerusalem,  to  which  it  formed  the  last  '  station  '  on  the  read  tf 
the  festive  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peripa— it  will  not  be  diffienll 
to  understand  either  its  importance  or  its  prosperity. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene,  as  our  Lord  on  that  tlUt- 
noon  in  early  spring  beheld  it.  There  it  was,  indeed,  alrudj 
summer,  for,  as  Josfplms  tells  us,*  even  in  winter  the  inhabitant* 
could  only  bear  the  lightest  clothing  of  linen.  We  are  approncbillf 
it  from  the  Jordan,  It  is  protected  by  walls,  flanked  by  four  fart* 
These  walls,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  hai'e  been  built  by 
Herod;  the  new  palace  and  its  splendid  gardens  are  the  work  of 
Archelaus.  All  around  wave  groves  of  feathery  palms,  rising  i" 
stately  beauty ;  stretch  gardens  of  roses,  and  especially  sweet- 
scented  balsam-plantations — the  largest  behind  the  royal  gardeMi 
of  which  the  perfume  is  carried  by  the  wind  almost  out  to  sea,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  city  its  name  (Jericho, '  the  iserfiimed')- 
It  is  the  Eden  of  Palestine,  the  very  fairyland  of  the  old  world,  Ani 
how  strangely  is  this  gem  set !  Deep  down  in  that  hollowed  vallej, 
through  which  tortuous  Jordan  winds,  to  lose  his  waters  in  the  sliroj 
mass  of  the  Sea  of  Judgment.  The  river  and  the  Dead  Sea  «* 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  town — about  six  miles.  Far  across  llw 
river  rise  the  mountains  of  Moab,  on  which  lies  the  purple  and 
violet  colouring.  Towards  Jerusalem  and  northwards  stretch  thoB 
bare  limestone  hills,  the  hiding-place  of  robbers  along  the  desotote 
road  towards  the  City.  There,  and  in  the  neighbouring  wildemes 
of  Judaea,  are  also  the  lonely  dwellings  of  anchorites — and  orataU 
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is  strangely  varied  scene  has  been  fltuig  the  many-coloared  mantle 
8.  perpetoal  summer.  And  in  the  streets  of  Jericho  meets  a 
otley  tbrong :  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Pertea,  priests  who  have 
'  station '  here,  traders  from  all  lands,  who  have  come  to  purchaBe  or 
<  sell,  or  are  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  Arabia  and  Damaacua — 
tt»l>er8  and  anchorites,  wild  fimatics,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  busy  pub- 
cans — for  Jericho  was  the  central  station  for  the  collection  of  tax 
Qd  custom,  both  on  native  produce  and  on  that  brought  from  across 
ordan.  And  yet  it  was  a  place  for  dreaming  also,  under  that  glorious 
unimer-sky,  in  those  scented  groves — when  these  many  figures 
ron  &r-off  lands  and  that  crowd  of  priests,  numbering,  according 
*>  tradition,  half  those  in  Jerusalem,*  seemed  fleeting  as  in  a  vision,  • 
Wld  (as  Jewish  legend  had  it)  the  Boond  of  the  Temple-music  came 
^xxjsi  Moriah,  borne  in  faint  echoes  on  the  breeze,  like  the  distant 
vvtud  of  many  waters."  • 

It  was  through  Jericho  that  Jesus, '  having  entered,'  was  passing.' 

(Hdiogs  of  the  approach  of  the  festive  band,  consisting  of  His  di»- 

'iples  and  Apostles,  and  headed  by  the  Master  Himself,  must  have 

,>*«ceded  Him,  these  sir  miles  from  the  fords  of  Jordan.     His  Name, 

Hij  Works,  His  Teaching— perhaps  Himself,  must  have  been  known 

l*>  the  people  of  Jericho,  just  as  they  must  have  been  aware  of  the 

CeeUngB  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  perhaps  of  the  approaching 

S>%at  contest  between  them  and  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.     Was  He 

A  good  man ;  had  He  wrought  those  great  miracles  in  the  power  of 

Owl  or  by  Satanic  influence — was  He  the  Messiah  or  the  Antichrist; 

^f»M  He  bring  salvation  to  the  world,  or  entail  ruin  on  His  own 

"ttion:  conquer  or  be  destroyed?     Was  it  only  one  more  in  the 

"Og  list  of  delusions  and  illusions,  or  was  the  long-promised  mom- 

•"gof  heaven's  own  day  at  last  to  break?     Close  by  was  Bethany, 

•hence  tidings  had  come,  most  incredible  yet  unquestioned  and 

*B>'(iieEtionable,  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  so  well  known  to  all  in 

""t  neighbourhood.     And  yet  the  Sanhedrin — it  was  well  known — 

"Id  resolved  on  His  death  \    At  any  rate  there  was  no  concealment 

*hoot  Him ;  and  here,  in  fece  of  all,  and  accompanied  by  His  fol- 

**en — humble  and  unlettered,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  thoroughly 

^Tinced  of  His  superhuman  claims,  and  deeply  attached — Jesus 

Agoing  up  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  His  enemies  I 

It  was  the  custom,  when  a  festive  band  passed  through  a  place, 
tint  the  inhabitants  gathered  in  the  streets  to  bid  their  brethren 

'  So  more  accorately. 
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BOOK  welcome.  And  on  that  afternoon,  surely,  scarce  any  one  in  Jeric^ 
IV  but  would  go  forth  to  see  tluB  pilgrim-band.  Men — curious,  angi;, 
half-convinced ;  women,  holding  up  their  babes,  it  may  be  for  a 
passing  blessing,  or  pushing  forward  their  children  that  in  after 
years  they  might  say  they  had  seen  t^e  Prophet  of  Nazareth; 
traders,  soldiers— a  solid  wall  of  onlookers  before  their  gardens  irai 
this  '  crowd '  along  the  road  by  which  Jesus  '  was  to  pass.'  Would  He 
only  pnss  through  the  place,  or  be  the  guest  of  some  of  the  leading 
priests  in  Jericho  ;  would  He  teach,  or  work  any  miracle,  or  silently 
go  on  His  way  to  Bethany  ?  Only  one  in  all  that  crowd  seemed 
unwelcome ;  alone,  and  out  of  place.  It  was  the  *  chief  of  the  Pab- 
licans ' — the  head  of  the  tax  and  customs  department.  As  his  name 
shows,  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  yet  that  very  name  Zaccheeus, '  Saccu,"tl>e 
just,'  sounded  like  mockery.  We  know  in  what  repute  Fublicau 
were  held,  and  what  opportunities  of  wroDg-doing  and  oppretaion 
they  possessed.  And  from  his  after-confession  it  is  only  too  endent, 
that  Zacchseus  had  used  them  to  the  full  for  evil.  And  he  had  got 
that  for  which  he  had  given  up  alike  his  nation  and  his  booI:  'be 
was  rich.'  If,  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  was  hanler  for  any  rich  mm 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  pass  thiDOgb 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  what  of  him  who  had  gotten  his  riches  by  such 
means? 

And  yet  Zacchfrus  was  in  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  see  JesoE. 
Wha.t  had  brought  him  ?  Certainly,  not  curiosity  only.  Was  it  llie 
long  working  of  couKcience ;  or  a  dim,  scarcely  self-avowed  hope  of 
something  better ;  i>r  had  he  heard  Him  before ;  or  of  Him,  that  He 
was  so  unlike  tliose  harsh  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel,  who  refiwi 
all  hope  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  such  as  him,  that  Jesus  receini 
— nay,  called  to  Him  the  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Or  was  it  only  tl» 
nameless,  deep,  irresistible  inward  drawing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  iriuf* 
may  perhaps  have  brought  us,  as  it  has  brought  many,  we  knoiri'*' 
why  nor  how,  to  the  place  and  hour  of  eternal  decision  for  God,** 
of  infinite  grace  to  our  souls  ?  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  so  often  in  n* 
circumstances,  Zacchasus  encountered  only  liindrances  which  seeow 
to  render  his  purpose  almost  impossible.  The  narrative  is  singulsji? 
detailed  and  pictorial.  Zacchseus,  trying  to  push  his  way  thido^ 
'  tlie  press,'  and  repulsed  ;  ZiiccliFPUs,  '  little  of  stature,'  and  us»^ 
to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  others :  it  reads  almost  like  a  symbc^ 
eal  story  of  one  who  is  seeking  '  to  see  Jesus,'  but  cannot  push  to 
way  because  of  the  crowd — whether  of  the  self-righteous,  or  of  to 
own  conscious  sins,  that  seem  to  stand  between  him  and  the  Sarioar, 
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:ind  which  will  not  make  room  for  him,  wliile  he  is  unable  to  look      CIIAV. 
over  them  because  he  is,  so  to  speak,  *  little  of  stature.'  xxiv 

Needless  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the  import  of  Zacchaeus' 
wish  *  to  see  who  Jesus  was.'     It  is  just  this  vagueness  of  desire, 
which  Zacchaeus  himself  does  not  understand,  which  is  characteristic. 
And,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  succeed,  he  climbs  up  one  of  those 
wide-spreading  sycamores  in  a  garden,  perhaps  close   to  his  own 
house,  along  the  only  road  by  which  Jesus  can  pass — ^  to  see  Him.' 
Now  the  band  is  approaching,  through  that  double  living  wall :  first, 
the  Saviour,  viewing  that  crowd,  with,  ah !  how  diflferent  thoughts  from 
theirs — surrounded  by  His  Apostles,  the  face  of  each  expressive  of 
anch  feelings  as  were  uppermost ;  conspicuous  among  them,  he  who 
*  carried  the  bag,'  with  furtive,  uncertain,  wild  glance  here  and 
there,  as  one  who  seeks  to  gather  himself  up  to  a  terrible  deed. 
Behind  them  are  the  disciples,  men  and  women,  who  are  going  up 
with  Him  to  the  Feast.     Of  all  persons  ia  that  crowd  the  least 
noted,  the  most  hindered  in  coming — and  yet  the  one  most  con- 
cerned, was  the  Chief  Publican.     It  is  always  so — it  is  ever  the 
order  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  last  shall  be  first.     Yet  never  more 
self-nnoonscious  was  Zacchseus  than  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  was 
entering  that   garden-road,  and    passing    under    the    overhanging 
branches  of  that  sycamore,  the  crowd  closing  up  behind,  and  fol- 
lowing as  He  went  along.      Only  one   thought — without  ulterior 
eoDsdons  object,  temporal  or  spiritual — filled  his  whole  being.     The 
piMent  absolutely  held  him — when  those  wondrous  Eyes,  out  of  which 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  look  upon  earth,  were  upturned,  and  that 
Pace  of  infinite  grace,  never  to  be  forgotten,  beamed  upon  him  the 
veloome  of  recognition,  and  He  uttered  the  self-spoken  invitation 
ia  which  the  invited  was  the  real  Inviter,  the  guest  the  true  Host. 
Did  Jesus  know  Zacchaeus  before — or  was  it  only  all  open  to  His 
Divine  gaze  as  *  He  looked  up  and  saw  him '  ?     This  latter  seems, 
u>deed,  indicated  by  the  *  must '  of  His  abiding  in  the  house  of 
Zacchaeus — as  if  His  Father  had  so  appointea  it,  and  Jesus  come  for 
^  very  purpose.     And  herein,  also,  seems  this  story  spiritually 
lynibolical. 

As  bidden  by  Christ,  Zacchaeus  ^made  haste  and  came  down.' 

^nder  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  *  received  Him 

njoidng.'    Nothing  was  as  yet  clear  to  him,  and  still  all  was  joyous 

nitlun  his  soul.     In  that  dim  twilight  of  the  new  day,  and  at  this 

lew  creation,  the  Angels  sang  and  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  together, 

isd  all  was  melody  and  harmony  in  his  heart.     But  a  few  steps 

TOL.  n.  A  A 
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farther,  and  they  were  at  the  house  of  the  Chief  Pablican.  Stisnge 
host^liy  this  for  the  Lord  ;  yet  not  stranger  in  that  Life  of  absolt^e 
contrasts  than  that  first  host«lry — the  same,  even  as  regards  itt 
designation  in  the  Gospel,'  as  where  the  manger  had  been  His  cradle; 
not  so  strange,  as  at  the  Sabbath-feaat  of  the  Pharisee  Rulers  nf  the 
Synagogue.  But  now  the  murmur  of  disappointment  and  anger 
ran  through  the  accompanying  crowd — which  perliaps  had  not  before 
heard  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  Publican,  certAinly, 
had  not  understood,  or  else  not  believed  lis  import — ^because  He  ww 
gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner.  Oh,  terribly  &t«I 
misunderstanding  of  all  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Mission  rf 
the  Christ !  oh,  terribly  fatal  blindness  and  jealousy  ]  But  it  wu 
this  sudden  shock  of  opposition  which  awoke  Zaechteus  to  fiill  oon- 
sciousness.  The  hands  so  rudely  and  profanely  thrust  forward  only 
served  to  rend  the  veil.  It  often  needs  some  such  sudden  shock  of 
opposition,  some  sudden  sharp  contest,  to  waken  the  new  convert 
to  full  consciousness,  to  bring  before  him,  in  clear  outline,  alike 
the  past  and  the  present,  in  that  moment  ZacchjEus  saw  it  all: 
what  his  past  had  been,  what  his  present  was,  what  his  fiitnif 
must  be.  Standing  forth,  not  so  much  before  the  crowd  as  befi« 
the  Lord,  and  not  ashamed,  nay,  scarcely  conscious  of  tie  oiw 
fession  it  implied — so  in  true  repentance  is  the  sorrow  of  the  [■* 
swallowed  up  in  the  joy  of  the  present — Zaechieus  vowed  fonrfiiU 
restoration,  as  by  a  thief,*  of  what  had  become  his  through  61« 
accusation,'  as  well  as  the  half  of  all  his  goods  to  the  j^oor.  And 
so,  in  those  few  moments,  through  his  joyous  reception  of  Qui* 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  had  the  whole  current  of  his  life  been  tanwdi 
and  ZacchiBus  the  public  robber,  the  rich  Chief  of  the  Pub)icaii>i 
had  become  an  almsgiver. 

It  was  then,  when  it  had  been  all  done  in  silence,  as  mostly  *11 
God's  great  works,  that  Jesus  spake  it  to  him,  for  his  endless  coinfot) 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all,  for  their  and  our  teaching :  '  This  djiy  beaO* 
— arose — there  salvation  to  this  house,'  'forasmuch  as,'  truly  tsi 
spiritually, '  this  one  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.'     And,  as  regiri» 


I  The  word  here  used  is  KaTa\iia,  and 

the  hoBlelry  at  EeltJohem  (St.  Luke  ii.  7) 

'  lAUmMj, '  i(  I  hnve  mco/iiantrd  any 
man  unylliing-.'  It  should  tie  remarkeil, 
as  making  this  reatotaMon  by  Zao-'liieus 
the  more  Intelligible,  tlint  to  a  peniteiit 
JewthiBwoaldimroediatelyiiccut,  In  the 
Talmud  tht<nt  \a  a.  long  diacussioa  lu  to 


I  bj  penitents  in  omm*  tAW 
till!  uialapproptiatiiHi  w»s  op^n  to  q* 
lion,  when  tl]t^  ThIoiiuI  Uyg  dMB  A 
principle,  tiiat  if  any  one  wishw  to  1*^ 
the  Divine  piuiisbuient,  ^e  mut  mW 
even  that  which,  according  to  lUi" 
juatioe,  he  mi^iht  not  be  ohlis«d  U  *^ 
(Baba  Uei.  37  a). 
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s  man,  and  all  men,  so  long  as  time  endureth ;  '  For  the  Son  of     ceap. 
■n  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  xxiv 

The  Evangelic  record  passes  with  eignificant  silence  over  that 

yht  in  the  house  of  Zacchteiis.     It  forms  not  part  of  the  public 

story  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  of  that  joy  with  which  a  atranger 

tenneddleth  not.     It  was  in  the  morning,  when  the  journey  in 

iinpany  with  His  disciples  was  resumed,  that  the  next  public  inci- 

sot  occurred  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  by  the  wayside,"  The  small  '^\^^. 

ivergences  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  Evangelists  are  well  known.  ?£"^*- 

t  may  have  been   that,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  there   were  two  LokflriuL 

lifld  men  sitting  by  the  wayside,  and  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark 

ieat.ion  only  one — the  latter  by  name  as  *  Bar  Timfeus ' — because  he 

M  the  apokeaman.     But,  in  regard  to  the  other  divergence,  trifling 

«  it  is,  that  St.  Luke  places  the  incident  at  the  arrival,  the  other 

;wo  Evangelists  at  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jericho,  it  is  better 

to  admit  our  inability  to  conciliate  these  differing  notes  of  time,  than 

to  inake  clumsy  attempts  at  harmonising  them.     We  can  readily 

believe  that  there  may  have  been  circumstances  unknown  to  us, 

vMch  might  show  these  statements  to  be  not  really  diverging.   And, 

if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  narrative  itself. 

HiBtorical   information   could   only  have  been   derived   from   local 

■onrces;  and  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer  that  St,  Luke 

lud  gathered  his  from  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot.     And  it  may 

t»Te  been,  either  that  the  time  was  not  noted,  or  wrongly  noted,  or 

that  this  miracle,  as  the  only  one  in  Jericho,  may  have  been  reported 

to  him  before  mention  was  made  of  the   reception  of  Christ  by 

ZucbsuB.     In  any  ease,  it  shows  the  independence  of  the  account 

■rf  St.  Lake  from  that  of  the  other  two  Evangelists, 

little  need  be  said  of  the  incident  itself:  it  is  so  like  the  other 
wedg  of  His  Ijife,  So  to  speak — ^it  was  left  in  Jericho  aa  the  practical 
*wiiment<iry,  and  the  seal  on  what  Clirist  had  said  and  done  the 
Iinions  evening  in  regard  to  Zacchaeus.  Once  more  the  crowd  was 
■Uowing  Jesus,  as  in  the  morning  He  resumed  the  journey  with 
HiB  disciples.  And  there  by  the  wayside,  begging,  sat  the  blind  men 
"-there,  where  Jesus  was  passing.  As  they  heard  the  tramp  of 
"ttnyfeet  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  they  learned  that  Jesus 
«(  Nazareth  was  passing  by.  It  is  all  deeply  touching,  and  deeply 
^mbolical.  But  what  must  their  faith  have  been,  when  there,  in 
Jericho,  they  not  only  owned  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  but  cried — in 
4ie  deep  significance  of  that  special  mode  of  address,  when  coming 
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from  Jewish  lips : '  '  Jesus,  Thoa  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!* 
It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  what  one  might  almost  have  expected 
— certainly  with   the  temper  of  Jericho,  aa  we  learned  it  on  tlw 
previous  evening,  when  '  many,'  the  '  multitude,'  •  they  which  went 
before,'  would  have  bidden  that  cry  for  help  be  silent  as  an  unmr- 
rantable  intrusion  and  interruption,  if  not  a  needless  and  meaninglen 
application.   But  only  all  the  louder  and  more  earnest  rose  the  ciy,*i 
the  blind  felt  that  they  might  for  ever  be  robbed  of  the  opportmiitj 
that  was  slipping  past.    And  He,  'Who  listens  to  every  cry  of  distreti, 
heard  thiR.     He  stood  still,  and  commanded  the  blind  to  be  called. 
Then  it  was  that  the  sympathy  of  sudden  hope  seized  them — the 
wonder  about  to   be  wrought  fell,   so  to   speak,  in   its  heavenly 
influences  upon  them,  as  they  comforted  the  blind  in  the  agony  «f 
rising  desi»air  with  the  words,  *  He  calleth  thee.'*    As  so  often,  we 
are  indebted  to  St.  Mark  for  the  vivid  sketch  of  what  passed.    We 
can  almost  see  Bartimseus  as,  on  receiving  Christ's  summons,  )x 
casts  aside  his  npper  garment  and  hastily  comes.     That  questioB; 
what  he  would  that  Jesus  should  do  anto  him,  must  have  been  meant 
for  those  around  more  than  for  the  blind.     The  cry  to  the  Son«f 
David  liad  been  only  for  mercy.     It  might  have  been  for  alm<— 
though,  as  the  address,  so  the  gift  bestowed  in  answer,  would  be  right 
royal— 'after  the  order  of  David.'     But  our  general  cry  for  mercj 
mus(  ever  become  detailed  when  we  come  into  the  Presence  of  tif 
Christ.     And  the  faith  of  the  blind  rose  to  the  full  height  of  tbe 
Divine  possibilities  opened  before  them.     Their  inward  eyes  W 
received  ca[Micity  for  The  Light,  before  that  of  eartli  Ut  up  their  laij 
darkness.     In  the  language  of  St.  Matthew,  '  Jesus  had  compasaO 
on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes.'   This  is  oneaspect  of  it.   Theotif 
is  that  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  recording  the  words  »itl' 
which  He  accompanied  the  heaUng :  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee." 

And  these  two  results  came  of  it :  '  all  the  people,  when  thev »' 
it,  gave  praise  unto  God  ;'  and,  as  for  Bartimscus,  though  Jesost*! 
bidden  liim  '  go  thy  way,'  yet,  '  immediately  he  received  his  sigli'i 
he  '  followed  Jesus  in  the  way,'  glorifying  God."  And  this  is  Pivinf 
disobedience,  or  rather  the  obedience  of  the  spirit  as  against  th« 
observance  of  the  letter.' 

l"he  arrival  of  the  Paschal  band  from  Galilee  and  Penea  wWH* 
in  advance  of  many  others.     In  truth,  most  pilgrims  from  a  distjn* 

'  Corap.  our  remarks  on  this  point  in  '  The   Parable  of  tho   Ten   PiMW  "' 

vol.  ii.  p.  4)>.  ■"  "■  ■  ■    ■  ■  ^^ 

■  T)ic  expri'Siuan   is  tlic  same 
Unrk  and  St.  Luke. 
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-would  probably  come  to  the  Holy  City  some  days  before  the  Feast, 
for  the  sake  of  pnriScation  in  the  Temple,  since  those  who  for  any 
reason  needed  such — and  there  would  be  few  families  that  did  not  " 
require  it — generally  deferred  it  till  the  festive  season  brought  them 
to  Jemsalem,  We  owe  this  notice,  and  that  which  follows,  to 
St~  John,"  and  in  this  again  recognise  the  Jewish  writer  of  the  * 
Fourth  CKjspeL  It  was  only  natural  that  these  pilgrims  shotild  have 
sought  for  Jesus,  and,  when  they  did  not  find  Him,  discuss  among 
themselves  the  probability  of  Hia  coming  to  the  Feast.  His  absence 
woald,  after  the  work  which  He  had  done  these  three  years,  the 
daim  which  He  made,  and  the  defiant  denial  of  it  by  the  priesthood 
and  iSanhedrin,  have  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  time  when  He  need  not  have  appeared  at  the 
Fea8t> — when,  as  we  see  it,  it  was  better  He  should  not  come.  But 
that  time  was  past.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  also  knew 
it,  and  they  'had  given  commandment  that,  if  any  one  knew  where 
He  was,  he  would  show  it^  that  they  might  take  Him.'  It  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  where  He  lodged,  and  to  seize  Him  before  He 
tppeared  in  public,  in  the  Temple. 

But  it  was  not  as  they  had  imagined.  Without  concealment 
Christ  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived,  whom  He  had  raised 
fnan  the  dead.  He  came  there  six  days  before  the  Passover — and  yet 
His  coming  was  such  that  they  could  not '  take  Him."*  They  might  ' 
u  well  take  Him  in  the  Temple ;  nay,  more  easily.  For,  the 
nxmient  His  stay  in  Bethany  became  known,  'much  people '  of  the 
Jen'  came  out,  not  only  for  His  sake,  but  to  see  that  Lazarus  whom 
Be  had  raised  from  the  dead.  And,  of  those  who  so  came,  many 
■wt  away  believing.  And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Ubu  one  of  their  plans  was  firustrated,  and  the  evil  seemed  only  to 
pDw  worse.  The  Sanhedrin  could  perhaps  not  be  moved  to  such 
^*grant  outrage  of  all  Jewish  Law,  but  'the  chief  priests,'  who 
«d  no  such  scruples,  consulted  how  they  might  put  Lazarus  also 
todeath." 

Yet,  not  until  His  hoar  had  come  could  man  do  aught  against 
^  or  His.  And,  in  contrast  to  such  scheming,  haste,  and  search, 
*e  mark  the  majestic  calm  and  quiet  of  Him  lA'bo  knew  what  was 
°c£ne  Him.  Jesus  had  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the 
*W)Ter — that  is,  on  a  Friday.*     The  day  after  was  the  Sabbath, 

'  Canon  Weite«tt  prefcn  the  reading :      mentaiies.     It  has  been  imposable  bere 
%B  oonimOD  people.'  to  diecuKs  in  detail  every  little  fUfficolty . 

'  On  the  preciw  dstea,  see  tbe  Com-      Bather  has  it  been  thooght  best  to  tell 
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and  'they  made  Him  a  supper.'*  It  was  the  Epecial  festive  mnlti 
the  Sabbath.  The  words  of  Ht.  John  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
meal  was  a  public  one,  as  if  the  people  of  Bethany  had  combined  to 
do  Him  this  honour,  and  so  share  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
feast.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
that  it  took  place  '  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Ijeper ' — not,  of  conne, 
an  actual  leper — but  one  who  had  been  such.  Perhajjs  his  gUH^ 
chamber  was  the  largest  in  Bethany ;  perhaps  the  house  was  nearett 
to  the  Synagogue ;  or  there  may  have  been  other  reaeons  for  itj 
imknown  to  us— least  likely  is  the  suggestion  that  Simon  was  the 
husband  of  Martha,''  or  else  her  father.*'  But  all  is  in  character. 
Among  the  guests  is  Lamms;  and,  prominent  in  Gervice^  Martha; 
and  Mary  (the  unnamed  woman  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  which  do 
not  mention  that  household  by  name),  is  also  true  to  her  ehuac- 
ter.'  She  had  'an  alabaster''  of  'spikenard  genuine,'  which  ns 
very  precious.  It  held  '  a  litra '  (kt?'^  or  «niO'^),  which  ww  ■ 
'  Koman  [lound,'  and  its  value  could  not  have  been  less  than  neatij 
91.  Remembering  the  price  of  Nard,*  as  given  by  Pliny'  and  Hat 
the  Syrian  was  only  next  in  value  to  the  Indian,  which  PUfif 
regarded  as  the  best  *  ointment  of  '  genuine ''  Nard — unadulterated 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  balsam'  (as  the  less  expensive  kjmb 
were)j  such  a  price  (300  dinars=uearly  91.)  would  be  bv  no  ntaO 
excessive ;  indeed,  much  lower  than  at  Rome.  But,  viewed  is 
another  light,  the  sum  spent  was  very  large,  remembering  liot 
200  dinars  (about  61.)  nearly  suEBced  to  provide  bread  for  WW 
men  with  their  families,  and  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labonrt 
amounted  to  only  one  dinar  a  day. 

We  can  here  offer  only  conjectures.  But  it  is,  at  least,  JW* 
unreasonable  to  snpi>ose — remembering  the  fondness  of  Jewiiw 
women  for  such  perfumes  * — that  Mary  may  have  had  that  '  alabastff 
of  very  costly  ointment  from  olden  days,  before  she  had  leameJ  t* 

f oral  of  ft  cylinder,  and  arc  UkewJ  V 
Pliny  to  a  closed  rose-bud. 

'  The  csprraiion  •lorut^  has  gi»s*  o** 
to  much  controversy.  (It  the  imn^ 
renderings,  that  by  '  genuine '  hu  "''* 
in  ilB  favour.  For  a  full  discmMOii  ■• 
AWm;  a.  s.  pp.  33,  3*,  and  Megrr  w  '^ 
SIsik  xiv.  as. 

On  the  various  ttiixtnres  of  p^ 


t1ic  events,  ae  we  legiard  them  as  tiaving 
taken  place.  See  jVfic,  Lcideasgeach.  i. 
pp.  23,  24. 

'  Those,  it  any,  who  identify  this  Mary 
with  the  Magdalene,  anil  rcganl  the 
anointing  of  St.  Lake  vii.  3G,  kc,  bb 
identical  with  that  of  Bethany,  are  re- 
ferred, for  full  discnasion  and  refniation, 
to  A'ebe,  LeiAensgeauh.  vol.  i.  pp.  21  itc-, 

'  UngveKlaojitisietrreaiitarinalabatMi 
<iViii.H.N.iiii.a.3).  ThcflB'alobaBters' 
—for  the  llBHk  Itself  obtained  that  name 
fruio  tlie  Htone  used— liod  at  ilie  top  the 


oinltnents,  their  adulteratiun,  tbe ■""'T 
the  various  ingredients,  and  liiciwBO^ 
of  |ii!rfnmo8  in   IVtlestine.  see  JSW"" 
II.  E.  pp.  99,  100,  l!i|,  192. 
*  tjee  Book  ID.  chap,  z^. 


THE  ANOnmNG  OF  MARY. 

aave  Gluist.    Then,  vhen  ^fae  came  to  know  Kim,  and  must  have 
learned  how  couBtantly  that  Decease,  of  which  He  ever  spoke,  was 
before  His  Mind,  she  may  have  pat  it  aside, '  kept  it,'  '  against  the 
iaj  of  His  hmying.'    And  now  the  decisive  hour  had  come.     Jesus 
may  have  told  her,  as  He  had  told  the  disciples,  what  was  hefore 
Biin  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast,  and  she  would  he  far  more  quick  to 
onderstand,  even  as  she  must  have  known  far  better  than  they,  how 
great  was  the  danger  from  the  Sanhedrin.     And  it  is  this  believing 
apptehension  of  the  mystery  of  His  Dea^  on  her  part,  and  this  pre- 
paration of  deepest  love  for  it — this  mixture  of  sorrow,  faith,  and 
devotion — which  made  her  deed  so  precious,  that,  wherever  in  the 
fature  the  Gospel  would  he  preached,  this  also  that  she  had  done 
would  be  recorded  for  a  memorial  of  her.*    And  the  more  we  think  • 
of  it,  the  better  can  we  understand,  how,  at  that  last  feast  of  fellow- 
■liip,  when  all  the  other  guests   realised  not — no,   not   even   His 
disdplea — how  near  the   end  was,  she  would  'come  aforehand  to 
»BWA  His  Body  for  the  burying.' " '     Her  fciith  made  it  a  twofold  ' 
*»oiiitiDg :  that  of  the  best  Guest  at  the  last  feast,  and  that  of  pre- 
pwation  for  that  Burial  which,  of  all  others,  she  apprehended  as  so 
tenibly  near.     And  deepest  humility  now  offered,  what  most  earnest 
*W  tad  provided,  and  intense  faith,  in  view  of  what  was  coming, 
1     H^hed.    And  so  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  over  His  Head, 
i    <iwr  His  Feet  * — then,  stooping  over  them,  wiped  them  with  her  hair, 
j    ■*  1^  not  only  in  evidence  of  service  and  love,  but  in  fellowship  of 
»    HigDeath."    '  And  the  house  was  filled ' — and  to  all  time  His  House,  • 
"*  Church,  w  filled — '  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 

It  is  ever  the  hght  which  throws  the  shadows  of  objects — and 
wi>  deed  of  feith  and  love  now  cast  the  features  of  Judas  in  gigantic 
™kontlineB  against  the  scene.  He  knew  the  nearness  of  Christ's 
w^yal,  and  hated  the  more ;  she  knew  of  the  neamesH  of  His 
Pwious  Death,  and  loved  the  more.  It  was  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
V",  vhen,  taking  the  mask  of  charity,  he  simulated  anger  that  such 
•"rtly  ointment  had  not  been  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the  poor. 

'  Bt.  Uattbew  add  Ht.  Hark.  head  waa  not  so  aDConunou.  We  recall  the 

8t.  John.    There  is  manifestly  acither  ideal  picture  of  Aaroo  when  anointed  I.0 

J'^tarfiction   nor  divergence   here   be-  the  prieathood,  Ps.  cjxxiii.  2,  to  mark 

ma  Ihe  Evaagelists.    Mary  first  ponred  here  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  when  Ihe 

]><ttnlorerthe  Head,  and  Then  overHis  Great  High- Priest  was  anoioied  for  His 

'**t  {Oadtt  gees  ttiis    implied  in    the  Sacritice.     IShe  who  had  so  often  sal  at 

•"Tfjini  ivTov  of  St.  Mark).     St.  John  Hia  feet,   now  anointa  them,  and  alike 

■flticeilhe  anointing  of  the  Feet,  not  only  for  love,  reverence,  t^H  feUomhip  qf  Hit 

•■  the  act  of  greatest  homility  and  the  tnfferiiigi,  will  not  wipe  thorn  but  with 

loul  of  deepest  veneration,  bnt  from  its  her  hair, 
annraal  character,  while  anointing  of  the 


For  he  WBB  essentially  dishonest, '  a  thief,*  and  coTetoamefls  «u  ths 
underlying  master-passion  of  his  soul.  The  maaej,  daimed  for  the 
poor,  would  only  have  been  nsed  by  himself.  Yet  such  was  hit 
pretence  of  righteousness,  such  his  influence  as  *  a  man  of  prudence' 
among  the  disciples,  and  such  their  sad  weakness,  that  they,  or  it 
least  *  some,'  *  ezp-esscd  indignation  among  themselves  and  against 
her  who  had  done  tjie  deed  of  love,  which,  when  viewed  in  the 
sublimenesB  of  a  &ith,  that  accepted  and  prepared  for  the  death 
of  a  Savioor  Whom  she  so  loved,  and  to  Whom  this  last,  the  hert 
service  she  could,  was  to  be  devoted,  would  for  ever  cause  her  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  example  of  loving.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sad,  yet  BO  patient,  gentle,  and  tender  in  Christ's  '  Let  her 
alone.'  Surely,  never  could  there  be  waste  in  ministry  of  love  to 
Uim !  Nay,  there  is  unspeakable  pathos  in  what  He  says  of  ICi 
near  Burying,  as  if  He  would  still  their  souls  in  view  of  it.  That  He, 
Who  was  ever  of  the  poor  and  with  them,  Who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  through  His  poverty  we  might  be  made  rich,  ahoold  hive 
to  plead  for  a  last  service  of  love  to  Himeelf,  and  for  Mary,  and  ai 
against  a  Judas,  seems,  indeed,  the  depth  of  self-abasement.  Yet, 
even  so,  has  this  feJsely-spoken  plea  for  the  poor  become  a  real  plea, 
since  He  has  left  us  this,  as  it  were,  as  His  last  chai^,  and  that 
by  His  own  Death,  that  we  have  the  poor  always  witli  us.  And  so 
do  even  the  words  of  covetous  dishonesty  become,  when  passing  acioai 
Him,  transformed  into  the  command  of  charity,  and  the  breath  d 
hell  is  changed  into  the  summer-warmth  of  the  Church's  constant 
service  to  Christ  in  the  ministry  to  His  poor. 


Book  V. 
THE  CSE108S  AND  THE  CBOWN. 


'  Ats,  Mala  pecc&toram, 
Qoft  aaeeDdit  rex  dBloruiii, 
Ut  ad  ehoroa  Angelonun 
Homo  mc  ascenderet; 
In  te  vitam  leparaTit 
Anctor  viUe,  proles  David, 
Et  sic  ae  hnmiliavit, 
Ut  mnndom  ceditOBret.' 

Ap,  DiimL,  THa.  Bi/miel  vol.  ».  p.  188. 

'  The  bleBBiDg  from  ths  clond  that  Ehowan, 
Id  waDdrons  twofold  birth 
Of  iMavea  is  and  eartfa — 
Ee  is  both  jonrs,  7a  hosts,  and  oim; 
Hoaannah,  Darid'a  Sou, 
For  victory  ia  wonl 

He  left  hb  with  a  bleaaing  hera, 
And  took  it  to  the  sky ; 
The  blesBing  from  on  high 
Beapeaks  to  na  His  Preaence  near: 
Hoaanuab,  David's  Sod, 
For  victorj  is  won ! ' 

(From  an  Ascension  ^rmn),— A.  E. 


t\ 


CHRBT'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 


•'IBST    DAY   IN    PASSION-W££K — PALM-SUNDAY — THE    BOTAL  ENTRY  INTO 
JERUSALEH. 

Ma!t.ixi,  l-H;  St.  Mark  li.  1-11 ;  St.  Lnke  xix.  29-41 ;  St.  John  lii.  12-10.) 

eogth  the  time  of  the  end  had  come.  Jesus  was  about  to  make 
ry  into  Jerusalem  as  King :  King  of  the  Jews,  as  Heir  of  David's 
li  line,  with  all  of  aymbolic,  typic,  and  prophetic  import  attaching 
■t.  Yet  not  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  expected  its  Messiah  was 
Son  of  David  to  make  triumphal  entrance,  but  as  deeply  and 
lificantiy  exjiressive  of  His  Mission  and  Work,  and  as  of  old  the 
'  wer  had  beheld  afar  off  the  outlined  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
g:  not  in  the  proud  triumph  of  war-conquests,  but  in  the 
'ek'  rule  of  peace. 

(t  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  mistakes  of  modem  criticism  to 
ird  this  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  as  implying  that,  fired  by 
iQsiasm,  He  Had  for  the  moment  expected  that  the  people  would 
ive  Him  as  the  Messiah.'  And  it  seems  little,  if  at  all  better, 
n  this  Entry  is  described  as  '  an  apparent  concession  to  the  fevered 
stations  of  His  disciples  and  the  multitude  .  .  .  the  grave, 
actjommodation  to  thoughts  other  than  His  own  to  which  the 
;her  of  new  truths  must  often  have  recourse  when  He  finds  Him- 
misinterpreted  by  those  who  stand  together  on  a  lower  level.'* 
Jlogies'are  the  weakness  of 'Apologetics' — and  any'accommoda- 
'  theory  can  have  no  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  On  the 
tary,  we  regard  His  Koyal  Entry  into  the  Jerusalem  of  Prophecy 
of  the  Crucifixion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
b  would  not  be  complete,  nor  thoroughly  consistent,  without  it. 
:hoved  Him  so  to  enter  Jerusalem,  because  He  was  a  King ;  and 
ing  to  enter  it  in  such  manner,  because  He  was  such  a  King — 

fa  noUbly  AWm.  Of  course,  Ibe 
y  piQCeeds  on  the  attumpiion  that 
)i5C0ura«it  reported  by  St.  Lake  are 
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BOOK 


•  Siphrt,  ed. 
Friedm.  p. 
M  a,  last 
lines;  Sot 
46  a;  Tos. 
Fes.  8 

^  Fee.  63  5; 
91a; 
Menach. 
78  b ;  Baba 
Mes.  90  a 

«  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke 


d  St.  Matt. 
X3cvi.  6-13  ; 
St.3Iark 
xiv.  3-9 


•  Comp.  St. 
Luke  xxil.  8 


and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  in  accordance  with  the  proj^iecy 
of  old. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  early  spring  of  the  year  29,  when  the 
festive  procession  set  out  from  the  home  at  Bethany.    There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  that  hamlet  (the  modern 
EWAzartye^  *  of  Lazarus  \  perched  on  a  broken  rocky  plateau  on  the 
other  side  of  Olivet.     More  difficulty  attaches  to  the  identification 
of  Bethphage,  which  is  associated  with  it,  the  place  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  though  repeatedly  in  Jewish  writmgs. 
But,  even  so,  there  is  a  curious  contradiction,  since  Bethphage  u 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Jerusalem,*  while  at  others  it 
is  described  as,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  part  of  the  CSty  itsell^ 
Perhaps  the  name  Bethphage — *  house  of  figs ' — was  given  alike  to 
that  district  generally,  and  to  a  little  village  close  to  Jenualem 
where  the  district  began.^     And  this  may  explain  the  peculiar  re- 
ference, in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  Bethphage  (St.  Matthew),  and 
again  to  *  Bethphage  and  Bethany.'  ^     For,  St.  Matthew  and  Si- 
Mark  relate  Christ's  brief  stay  at  Bethany  and  His  anointing  by 
Mary  not  in  chronological  order,^  but  introduce  it  at  a  later  period, 
as  it  were,  in  contrast  to  the  betrayal  of  Judas.  ^     Accordingly,  they 
pass  from  the  Miracles  at  Jericho  immediately  to  the  Royal  Entry 
into  Jerusalem — from  Jericho  to  'Bethphage,'  or,  more  exactly, to 
'  Bethphage  and  Bethany,'  leaving  for  the  present  unnoticed  vhat 
had  occurred  in  the  latter  hamlet. 

Although  all  the  four  Evangelists  relate  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  do  so  from  different  standpoints.  The  Syn- 
optists  accompany  Him  from  Bethany,  while  St.  John,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  scheme  of  his  narrative,  seems  to  follow  from  Jem- 
salem  that  multitude  which,  on  tidings  of  His  approach,  hastened 
to  meet  Him.  Even  this  circumstance,  as  also  the  paucity  of  events 
recorded  on  that  day,  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  early 
morning  that  Jesus  left  Bethany.  Remembering,  that  it  was  the 
last  morning  of  rest  before  the  great  contest,  we  may  reverently 
tliink  of  much  that  may  have  passed  in  the  Soul  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
home  of  Bethany.  And  now  He  has  left  that  peaceful  resting-place- 
It  was  probably  soon  after  His  outset,  that  He  sent  the  *t^ 
disciples ' — possibly  Peter  and  John  ^ — into  '  the  village  over  against 


*  See  also  Caspari,  Chron.  Geogr. 
Binl.  p.  161.  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
posed identification  (by  some)  of  Bethany 
with  the  Beth  IRni^  or  Beth  Uanioth^ 
where  the  Sanhedrin  (apparently  of  Sad- 


ducecs)  sat  after  leaving  the  TemplCt*^ 
which  was  destroyed  three  years  befort 
the  City,,  must  be  left  here  undiscusw^ 
*  St.  Augustine  has  it,  reca^t^^^ 
dixerunt. 


THE  LOOSING  OF  THE  COLT  ON  WHIOH  NO  MAN  HAD  SAT. 

them — presumably  Bethphage.  Tbere  they  would  find  by  the  side 
of  the  road  an  asa's  colt  tied,  whereon  never  man  had  sat.  We 
mark  the  significant  symbolism  of  the  latter,  in  connection  with  die 
general  conditions  of  consecration  to  Jehovah  * — and  note  in  this,  as 


Nmn.  ill. 


also  in  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles,  that  this  was  intended  by  Christ  "<•> 

as  a  Boyal  and  MesBianic  Entry.    This  colt  they  were  to  loose  and  to 

bring  to  Him.     The  disciples  found  all  as  He  had  said,   '^lien  they 

reached  Bethphage,  they  saw,  by  a  doorway  where  two  roads  met,  the 

colt  tied  by  its  mother.     As  they  loosed  it,*  the  owners '  and  'certain 

of  them  that  stood  by  ">  asked  their  purpose,  to  which,  as  directed  ><Bt.ibLrk: 

by  the  Master,  they  answered :  '  The  Lord  [the  Master,  Christ]  hath  suMit!*' 

need  of  him,'  when,  as  predicted,  no  further  hindrance  was  ofiered.  """ 

In   explanation   of  this  we   need  not   resort   to  the   theory   of  a 

miraculous  influence,  nor  even  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the  colt 

were  themselves  '  disciples.'    Their  challenge  to  '  the  two,'  and  the 

little  more  than  permission  which  they  gave,  seem  to  forbid  this 

idea.    Nor  is  such  explanation  requisite.     From  the  pilgrim-band 

which  had  accompanied  Jesus  from  Galilee  and  Pereea,  and  preceded 

Him  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  guests  at  the  Sabbatfa-feast  in  Bethany, 

and  from  the  people  who  had   gone   out  to  see  both  Jesus  and 

IjoazQS,  the  tidings  of  the  proximity  of  Jesus  and  of  His  approaching 

airival  must  have  spread  in  the  City.     Perhaps  that  very  morning 

some  had  come  from  Bethany,  and  told  it  in  the  Temple,  among 

the  festive  bands — specially  among  His  own  Galileans,  and  generally 

in  Jerusalem,  that  on  that  very  day — in  a  few  hours — Jesus  might 

be  expected  to  enter  the  City.     Such,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 

"Me,  dnce,  from  St.  John's  account, '  a  great  multitude ' '  went  forth 

to  meet  Him.'     The  latter,  we  can  have  little  doubt,  must  have 

•Doitly  consisted,  not   of  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  whose   enmity  to 

Quirt  was  settled,  but  of  those  '  that  had  come  to  the  Feast.' "  With  '  ?!'■,£'''"' 

Uitte  went  also  a  number  of  'Pharisees,'  their  hearts  filled  with 

taterest  thoughts  of  jealousy  and  hatred.'*     And,  as  we  shall  pre-  ^,^'^ 

•ently  see,  it  is  of  great  imirortance  to  keep  in  mind  this  composition  ■"''"'  ™- " 

tf 'the  multitude.' 

If  Bucb  were  the  circumstances,  all  is  natural.  We  can  un- 
''snitand,  how  eager  questioners  would  gather  about  the  owners  of 
lecolt  (St.  Mark),  there  at  the  cross-roads  at  Bethphage,  just  out- 
"ide  Jerusalem ;  and  how,  so  soon  as  from  the  bearing  and  the 
peculiar  words  of  the  disciples  they  understood  their  purpose,  the 
^en  of  the  ass  and  colt  would  grant  its  use  for  the  solemn  Entry 


THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

into  the  City  of  the  *  Teacher  of  Nazareth,'  Whom  the  multitude  nn 
so  eagerly  expecting ;  and,  lastly,  how,  aa  from  the  gates  of  Jem- 
'   salem  tidings  epread  of  what  had  passed  in  Bethphage,  the  mnltitode 
vould  stream  forth  to  meet  Jesus. 

Meantime  Christ  and  those  who  followed  Him  from  Bethany  bad 
slowly  entered  on  *  the  well-known  caravan-road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  It  ia  the  most  southern  of  three,  which  converge  cIom 
to  the  City,  perhaps  at  the  very  place  where  the  colt  had  stood  tied. 
'  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  bnt  still 
broad  and  well-defined  mountain-track,  winding  over  rock  and  looce 
stones;  a  steep  declivity  on  the  left;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olint 
above  on  the  right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  gnw- 
ing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.'*  Somewhere  here  the  disciples  whi 
brought '  the  colt '  must  have  met  Him.  They  were  accompanied 
by  many,  and  immediately  followed  by  more.  For,  as  already  etaitS, 
Bethphage — we  presume  the  village — formed  almost  part  of  Jen- 
salem,  and  during  Easter-week  must  have  been  crowded  by  pilgrims, 
who  could  not  find  accommodation  within  the  City  walls.  And  tlit 
annotracement,  that  disciples  of  Jesus  had  just  fetched  the  beait<'  i 
burden  on  which  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  Jerusalem,  must  hiw  j 
quickly  spread  among  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  Temple  fi 
the  City. 

As  the  two  disciples,  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed  1? 
the  multitude,  brought '  the  colt '  to  ('hrisf, '  two  streams  of  pet^ 
met*— ^the  one  coming  from  the  City,  the  other  from  Bethany,  T^ 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  what  followed  was  unexpwtei 
by  those  who  accompanied  Christ,  tliat  it  took  them  by  surpriw- 
The  disciples,  who  understood  not,'  till  the  light  of  the  ReBurrectiiS- 
glory  hail  been  poured  on  their  minds,  the  significance  of  Hhw 
things,'  even  after  they  had  occuiTed,  seem  not  even  to  have  gnMaJr 
that  it  was  of  set  purpose  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His  Royal  EdW" 
into  Jerusalem.  Their  enthusiasm  seems  only  to  have  been  kindl<4 
when  they  saw  the  procession  from  the  town  come  to  meet  Jkbs 
with  i>alni -branches,  cut  down  by  the  way,  and  greeting  Him  fill* 

'  It  is  aumly  one  of  Ihosc  instances  not  occur  in  the  parallel  passaga  in  *- 

in  wliicli  the  supiwisci  authority  of  M8S.  Matthew. 

shonld  mit  be  implioilly  followed,  when,  '  They  way  liave  awaited  io  B«Au7 

in  St.  Mark  xi.  3,  the  It.  V.  adopts  wliat  tJic  rctiini  of  the  two,  bot  the  »occt«* 

we  miwt  PRjtarrt  as  a  very  jejune  gloss  ;  followed  in  tiie  text  sceniB  to  me  In  ^ 

'  jind  rtratfTlilway  Hu  [vik.  Chriat]  will  tlie  mnst  (iroljiible. 

send  liim   hack   hither'— lis  if  llie  dis-  •  Tlic  ijuotntions  are  from  the  iw- 

ciplex  had  obtained  the  oolt  by  pled>ring  known   and   classical  paseuige   io  !*!■* 

thuM.-iotcrto  its  immediate  restoration.  Sianli-i/'ii  fiiaai  and  Palestine,  pp.  1^^ 
The  gloss  is  the  mure  inapt  as  it  does 
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Hoeanna-shonts  of  welcome.  Then  they  spread  their  garments  on 
the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon — *  unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  shoulders  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 
momentary  carpet  as  He  approached.'  Then  also  in  their  turn  they 
cut  down  branches  &om  the  trees  and  gardens  through  which  they 
passed,  or  plaited  and  twisted  palm-branches,  and  strewed  them  bk 
a  rude  matting  in  His  way,  while  they  joined  in,  and  soon  raised  to  a 
much  higher  pitch '  the  Hosanna  of  welcoming  praise.  Nor  need  • 
we  wonder  at  their  ignorance  at  first  of  the  meaning  of  that,  in 
which  themselves  were  chief  actors.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
them  from  our  standpoint,  eighteen  centuries  later,  and  after  full 
ipprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  event.  These  men  walked 
in  tiie  px^cession  almost  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  dazzled  by  a  brilliant 
Ught  all  around — as  if  impelled  by  a  necessity,  and  carried  from 
«vent  to  event,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  succession  of  but  par- 
tially understood  surprises. 

^ey  had  now  ranged  themselves :  the  multitude  which  bad  come 
&(m  the  City  preceding,  that  which  had  come  with  Him  from  Bethany 
following  the  triumphant  progress  of  Israel's  King,  *  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  *  G-radnally  the  long 
{Tocession  swept  np  and  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  "the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  ^Kjint 
the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  City.  The 
Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet 
"n  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most 
put  a  rough  field.'  But  at  that  time  it  rose,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
twm  the  Palace  of  the  Maccabees  and  that  of  the  High-Priest,  a  very 
*«j  of  palaces,  till  the  eye  rested  in  the  summit  on  that  castle, 
"tj,  and  palace,  with  its  frowning  towers  and  magnificent  gardens, 
the  royal  abode  of  Herod,  supposed  to  occupy  the  very  site  of  the 
Wsce  of  David.  They  had  been  greeting  Him  with  Hosannas !  But 
drthnsiasm,  especially  in  such  a  cause,  is  infectious.  They  were 
"Mutly  stranger-pilgrims  that  had  come  from  the  City,  chiefly  because 
*hey  had  heard  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.''  And  now  they  must  have  ' 
loertioned  them  which  came  from  Bethany,  who  in  turn  related  that 
^  which  themselves  had  been  eyewitnesses."  We  can  imagine  it  ' 
*I1— how  the  fire  would  leap  from  heart  to  heart.  So  He  was  the 
fCDDiised  Son  of  David — and  the  Kingdom  wiis  at  hand !  It  may 
■me  been  just  as  the  precise  imiot  of  the  road  was  reached,  where 
'tie  City  of  David '  first  suddenly  emerges  into  view,  *  at  the 
■Icaoent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,' '  that  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
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BOOK      disciplee  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  fat  all 
T         the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen.'*    As  the  baming  w^ndsgf 

•  St.  Inks     joy  and  praise,  the  record  of  what  they  had  seen,  passed  from  month 

to  mouth,  and  they  caught  their  first  sight  of  '  the  City  of  David,' 
adorned  as  a  bride  to  welcome  her  King — Davidio  praise  to  Daviifi 
G-reater  Son  wakened  the  echoes  of  old  Davidic  Psalms  in  the 
morning-light  of  their  fulfilment.  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Blened 
the  Kingdom  that  cometb,  the  Kingdom  of  our  &tber  David.  .  . . 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  Hosanni 
.  .  .  Hosantia  in  the  highest  ,  .  .  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  tlw 
highest.' 

They  were  but  broken  uttorances,  partly  based  upon  Ps.  exviili 
partly  taken  from  it — the  '  Hosanna,'  or  *  Save  now,'  and  the  *  Bleaed 
»j^ (mUL  te  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,'  ^  forming  part  of  the 
responses  by  the  people  with  which  this  Psalm  was  chanted  <■ 
certain  of  the  most  solemn  festivals.'  Most  truly  did  they  thu 
interpret  and  apply  the  Psalm,  old  and  new  Davidic  praiee  nio- 
gling  in  their  acclamations.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remeiB' 
bered  that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  Ps.  cxviii.  w.  25-% 
was  also  chanted  antiphonally  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  as  thff 
went  to  welcome  the  festive  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  the  littff 
always  responding  in  the  second  clause  of  each  verse,  till  the  W 

•  ™.!«  verse  of  the  Psalm  =  was  reached,  which  was  sung  by  both  parties  i» 
'Mi.ir.on  unison,  Psalm  ciii.  17  being  added  by  way  of  conclusion.'*  Botn 
(tu'wunh'.',  '  the  shout  rang  through  the  long  defile,'  carrying  evidence  fiir  ni 
^  J  lilies,    wide,  that,  so  far  from  condemning  and  forsaking,  more  than  ll* 

ordinary  pi  I  grim- welcome  had  been  given  to  Jeaus — the  PhariiWi 
who  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  turned  to  one  another  \pth  anpT 
frowns :  *  Behold  [see  intently],  how  ye  prevail  nothing !  See-tl* 
world  ^  is  gone  after  Him ! '  It  is  always  so,  that,  in  the  di8ajq)«it' 
ment  of  malice,  men  turn  in  impotent  rage  against  each  other  with 
taunts  and  reproaches.  Then,  psychologically  true  in  this  also,  thef 
made  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  Master  Himself,  Whom  they  boW' 
terly  hated,  to  check  and  rebuke  the  honest  zeal  of  His  disciji* 
He  had  been  silent  hitherto — alone  unmoved,  or  only  deeply  nw™' 

'  As  will  be  remembered,  it  fanned  the  (Comra.  on  St.  John  lii.)  are  nc*  ** 

lost  Psalm  in  what  wna  callcil  tbo  llaliel  curat«.                                                   , 

(J's.    cxiii.-cxviii.).     For   tbe    mode   io  '  A  common  Jewish  czpresiioniKCML 

which,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  Baba     Mck.    8S    a,    line    3   ttoni  WP. 

chanted,  see  'Temple,  &c.'  jip,  I31-I9a.  or    ((O^  ♦Sia.   Ber-    68   a,    abool  * 

Tho  remarks  of   O'liet  on  ihe  subject  middle. 
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inwardly — amidst  ttuB  enthusiaetic  crowd.  He  could  be  silent  no 
longer — but,  with  a  touch  of  quick  and  righteous  indignation, 
pointed  to  the  rocke  and  stones,  telling  those  leaders  of  Israel  that, 
if  the  people  held  their  peace,  the  very  atones  would  cry  out.' '  It  ■ 
would  have  been  so  in  that  day  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
And  it  has  been  so  ever  since.  Silence  has  fallen  these  many  centu- 
ries upon  Israel ;  but  the  very  stones  of  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  deso- 
lateness  have  cried  out  that  He,  Whom  in  their  silence  they  rejected, 
has  come  as  King  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

'Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  City  is  again  withdrawn  behind 
the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  path 
moants  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth 
rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  City  bursts  into  view.  As  now 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth 
before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen 
the  Temple-tower ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman 
soDctnary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple-courts ;  as  now  the 
grey  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  City,  with  its 
background — long  since  vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on 
*he  western  plateau  behind.  Immediately  before  was  the  Valley  of 
tile  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
HiniKxn,  and  thus  giving  fidl  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jeru- 
•slem,  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side— its  situation  as  of  a  City  rising 
Wt  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise 
»d  torn  of  the  road — this  rocky  ledge — was  the  exact  point  where 
fte  multitude  i>aused  again,  and  "  He,  when  He  beheld  the  City, 
**pt  over  it." '  Not  with  still  weeping  {ihaKpvasv),  as  at  the  grave 
(f  laiarus,  but  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  (iKkavasv).  The 
watrast  was,  indeed,  terrible  between  the  Jerusalem  that  rose  before 
Him  in  all  its  beauty,  glory,  and  security,  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
fie  uw  in  vision  dimly  rising  on  the  sky,  with  the  camp  of  the 
*Mmy  round  about  it  on  every  side,  hogging  it  closer  and  closer  in 
'fcwUy  embrace,  and  the  very  '  stockade '  which  the  Roman  Legions 
liied  around  it ;  *■  then,  another  scene  in  the  shifting  ^mnorama,  ' 
*xi  the  City  laid  with  the  ground,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  her 
children  among  her  ruins — and  yet  another  scene :  the  silence  and 
'Iw^tenesB  of  death  by  the  Hand  of  God — not  one  stone  left  upon 
Uother !    We  know  only  too  well  how  literally  this  vision  has  become 
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BOOS      reality ;   and  yet,  though  uttered  as  prophecy  by  Christ,  and  its 

V         reason  bo  clearly  stated,  Israel  to  this  day  knows  not  the  things 

'         which  belong  unto  its  peace,  and  the  upturned  scattered  stonei  cf 

its  dispersion  are  crying  out  in  testimony  against  it.     But  to  thii 

day,  also,  do  the  tears  of  Christ  plead  with  the  Church  on  Israel; 

behalf,  and  His  words  bear  within  them  precious  seed  of  promiBe. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  scene  just  described.     For,  it  wai  do 
common  pageantry ;  and  Christ's  public  Entry  into  Jemsalem  seemi 
so  altogether  different  from — we  had  almost  said,  inconsistent  with— 
His  previons  mode  of  appearance.      Evidently,  the  time  for  the 
silence  so  long  enjoined  had  passed,  and  that  for  public  declaiation 
hiid  come.    And  such,  indeed,  this  Entry  was.     From  the  moment  d 
His  sending  forth  the  two  disciples  to  His  acceptance  of  the  homage 
of  the  multitude,  and  Hts  rebuke  of  the  Pharisees'  attempt  to  airert 
it,  all  must  be  regarded  as  designed  or  approved  by  Him :  not  wiIt 
a  public  a.ssertion  of  His  Messiah  ship,  but  a  claim  to  its'  natiaul 
acknowledgment.     And  yet,  even  so,  it  was  not  to  be  the  Metnih 
of  Isniel'B  conception,  but  He  of  prophetic  picture:  'just,  and  having 
7«ch.ii.  B    sah^ition ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass."     It  is  foreign  to  our 
pi-esent   purpose  to  discuss  any  general  questions  about   this  pro- 
phecy, or  even  to  vindicate  its  application  to  the  Messiah.    But, 
whfn  we  brush  aside  all  the  trafficking  and  bargaining  over  w«di, 
that   constitutes   so  much  of  modem   criticism,  which   in  its  an 
over  the  letter  so  often  loses  the  spirit,  there  can,  at  least,  be  » 
question  that  this  prophecy  was  intended  to  introduce,  in  contisit 
to  earthly  warfare  and  kingly  triumph,  another  Kingdom,  of  ithii 
the  just  King  would  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  was  meek  ui 
lowly  in   His  Advent,  Who  would  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  n'    j 
Whose  sway  would  yet  extend  to  earth's  utmost  bounds.    Thnem*^ 
niay  be  said,  that  if  there  ever  was  tnie  picture  of  the  Mesi'l'" 
King  and  His  Kingdom,  it  is  this;  and  that,  if  ever  Israel  nti) 
have  a  Messiah  or  the  world  a  Saviour,  He  must  be  such  as  descriW 
in  this  prnpliecy — not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  of  il- 
And,  as  sf)  often  indicated,  it  was  not  the  letter  hut  the  spin"" 
prophecy — and  of  all  prophecy — which  the  ancient  Synagogue,  wl 
»BerM»-    *^^'  rightly,  Faw  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.   Afr 
Hrltf'S^"'    cordingly,  with  singular  unanimity,  the  Talmud  and   the  and** 
?k.r^Ef';6-     Kabbinic  authorities  have  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Christ.*   ^'* 
S.(.7i'4-     ^^>*  it  quoted  by  Pt.  Matthew  and  St.  John  in  the  stiffiiess  M"! 
(^"t'i"4-      deadness  of  the  lelter.     On  the  contrary  (as  so   often  in  Jewi* 
k.ISm"  »■    writings),  two  prophecies — Isa.  Ixii.  1 1,  and  Zech.  ix.  9 — are  ob* 
^D^'«iM     t"  ^^^  ^^^"  blended  light   upon  this   Entry  of  Christ,  as  ahi- 
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iHting  the  reality,  of  which  the  prophetic  viuoD  had  been  the  reflex,     chap. 
Nor  yet  are  the  words  of  the  Prophets  given  literally — aa  modem  criti-         i 
cism  would  have  them  weighed  ont  in  the  critical  balances — neither  '      " 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  from  the  LXX.  rendering ;  bnt  their  real 
meaning  is  given,  and  they  are  •  Targnmed '  by  the  sacred  writers, 
according  to  their  wont.     Yet  who  that  sets  the  prophetic  picture 
by  the  side  of  the  reality — the  deecription  by  the  side  of  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  one  the  real  iulfil- 
ment  of  the  other  ? 

Another  point  seems  to  require  comment.    We  have  seen  reason 

to  regard  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  as  one  of  surprise,  and  that,  all 

tbnnigb  these  last  scenes,  they  seem  to  have  been  hurried  irom  event 

to  event.     Bat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people — their  royal  welcome 

<rf  Christ — how  is  it  to  be  explained,  and  how  reconciled  with  the 

■peedy  and  terrible  reaction  of  His  Betrayal  and  Crucitixion  ?     Yet 

it  IB  not  so  difficult  to  understand  it ;  and,  if  we  only  keep  clear  of  nn- 

conscious  exaggeration,  we  shall  gain  in  truth  and  reasonableness 

what  we  lose  in  dramatic  effect.     It  has  aheady  been  su^ested,  that 

the  multitude  which  went  to  meet  Jesus  must  have  consisted  chiefly 

of  pilgrim-strangers.     The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 

Jenualem  were  bitterly  and  detenninately  hostile  to  Christ.     Bat 

we  know  that,  even  so,  the  Pharisees  dreaded  to  take  the  final  steps 

•gUDst  Christ  during  the  presence  of  these  pilgrims  at  the  Feast, 

■[iiavheDdiDg  a  movement  in  His  favour.*     It  proved,  indeed,  other-  '^t-  U""- 

^nt ;  for  these  country-people  were  but  ill-informed ;  they  dared  ^t.  siark ' 

■ot  resist  the  combined  authority  of  their  own  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  ^"^^  '>^'-  * 

Besides,  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of 

populace,  are  easily  raised,  and  they  readily  sway  Aom 

**e  extreme   to   the   opposite.     Lastly,  the  very  suddenness  and 

'e£'     *<HDiJeteness  of  the  blow,  which  the  Jewish  authorities  delivered, 

t     *CQld  have  sttmned  even  those  who  had  deeper  knowledge,  more 

\     *>liedoD,  and  greater  independence  than  most  of  them  who,  on  that 

■f     I'Uni-Sunday,  had  gone  forth  from  the  City. 

f.  Again,  as  r^;ards  their  welcome  of  Christ,  deeply  significant  as  it 

•'  ^M,  we  must  not  attach  to  it  deeper  meaning  than  it  possessed. 
9  ^taiem  writers  have  mostly  seen  in  it  the  demonstrations  of  the  Feast 
I     *>f  l^bemacles,'  as  if  the  homage  of  its  services  had  been  offered  to 

-    '  Thia  »ftor  Ligktfeat.     Wiiuehe  (Er-  with   the   FeiKt  of  tho  TabcniBclea,  or 

*«l.  d.  KTang.  p.   241)  goes  so  far  as  that   they  pnrposely  transferred  to  the 

JJ  pnt  this  alternative,  that  either  the  Passover  a  ceremonj  of  the   Feast   of 

'^^UgcHita   oonfCFOnded    tho     Passover  Tabernacles  I 
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IK      Christ.     It  wonld,  indeed,  have  been  symbolic  of  much  aboat  lanel 

if  they  had  thus  confouiided  the  Second  with  the  Fitst  Advent  of 

'  Christ,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Passover  with  the  joy  of  tJie  Feast  of 

Ingathering.   But,  in  reality,  their  conduct  bears  not  that  interpiets- 

tioD.     It  is  true  that  these  responses  &om  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  f<Hmed 

'lu-  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  (Egyptian)  Hallel,'  were  chanted  by 
the  people  on  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclea  also,  but  the  Hallel  mi 
equally  sung  with  respotieeB  during  the  offering  of  the  Passover,  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  and  on  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Dedi- 
catioD  of  the  Temple.  The  waving  of  the  palm-branchea  was  the 
welcome  of  visitors  or  kings,'  and  not  distinctive  of  the  Feut  of 
Tabernacles.  At  the  latter,  the  worshippers  carried,  not  sunple 
palm-branches,  but  the  Lulav,  which  consisted  of  palm,  myrtle,  and 
willow-branches  intertwined.  Lastly,  the  words  of  welcome  &om 
Fs.  czviii.  were  (as  already  stated)  those  with  which  on  acdemn 
occasions  the  people  also  greeted  the  arrival  of  festive  pilgrinu,' 
although,  as  being  offered  to  Christ  alone,  and  as  accompanied  br 
such  demonstrations,  they  may  have  implied  that  they  hailed  Him 
as  the  promised  King,  and  have  converied  His  Entry  into  a  trinmph 
in  which  the  people  did  homage.  And,  if  proof  were  required  of  the 
more  sober,  and,  may  we  not  add,  ratioaal  view  here  advocated,  it 
would  be  found  in  this,  that  not  till  after  His  Resurrection  did  evoi 
His  own  disciples  understand  the  significance  of  the  whole  scene 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  they  had  borne  such  a  part. 
The  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  understood  it  better, 
and  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  But,  for  the  present, 
on  that  bright  spring-day,  the  weak,  excitable,  fickle  populace 
streamed  before  Him  through  the  City-gates,  through  the  narrow 
streetSj  up  the  Temple- mount.  Everywhere  the  tramp  of  thdr 
feet,  and  the  shout  of  their  acclamations  brought  men,  women,  and 
children  into  the  streets  and  on  the  housetops.  The  Citv  wai 
moved,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  question  passed  among  the 
eager  crowd  of  curious  onlookers :  '  ^^'ho  is  He  ? '     And  the  multitude 


'  Sach  were,  and  oven  now  are,  com- 
mon demonstrations  in  the  E.ist  t-o  wel- 
come a  kin)r.  a  conqueror,  or  a  deliverer. 
¥m  a  largn  number  of  beatbeo  and 
JewUh  inKtiiDces  of  the  same  Idnit,  comp. 
lIWrfci».ad  loo.  (i.  pp,  4G0,  461). 

*  I  am  aware,  that  so  i^reut  ao  autho- 
rity ax  PmfeBSor  Delitzfel'  calls  this  fn 
question  (Zeitschr.  fiir  Lutlici.  Theol.  for 
186B,  p.  66H).     But  the  testimony  of  the 


llidrash  is  against  him.  DelitzteX  it- 
jrarrls  ii.  an  the  shoul  of  Uie  F*«s  of 
Tnbernnclfls.  But  how  ^licmld  that  hat 
been  raised  before  tlie  Poast  of  ?ta*- 
over?  Again,  it  does  not  9e«m  ranin- 
ablc  to  suppose,  that  the  mnltitadr  bid 
with  tall  consciousnegi  proclaimad  Je*ia 
as  the  Mesaiah,  and  intended  to  a-l^braie 
there  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  the  irpi- 
cal  meaning  of  the  Feast  of  TabenuclOk 
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nswered — not,  this  is  Israel's  Messiah-King,  but :  *  This  is  Jesoa 
he  Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Cralilee.'     And  bo  up  into  the  Temple ! 

He  alone  vns  silent  and  sad  among  this  excited  multitude,  the 
oarks  of  the  tears  He  had  wept  over  Jerusalem  still  on  His  cheek. 
t  is  not  so,  that  an  earthly  King  enters  His  City  in  triumph ;  nob 
0,  that  the  Messiah  of  Israel's  expectancy  would  have  gone  into  His 
'emple.  He  spake  not,  but  only  looked  round  about  upou  all  things, 
a  if  to  riew  the  field  on  which  He  was  to  suffer  and  die.  And  now 
he  shadows  of  evening  were  creeping  up ;  and,  weary  and  sad.  He 
ace  more  returned  with  the  twelve  disciples  to  the  shelter  and  rest 
f  Bethany. 
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CHAPTER   U. 


(St.  Matt.  xzi.  12-22 ;  St.  Mark  xi.  15-26 ;  St.  LdIcg  zIx.  IS-tS.) 

BOOK      How  the  King  of  Israel  spent  the  night  after  the  triumphal  EDbf^ 

V         into  His  City  and  Temple,  we  may  venture  reverently  to  infer.   Hif 

royal  banquet  would  be  fellowship  with  the  disciples.     We  know  hat 

■8t.uuki.  often  His  nights  had  been  spent  in  lonely  prayer,'  and  surely  it  i> 

LnisT.  IS;    Hot   too   boW   to  associate  such   thoughts  with  the  first  night  i> 

iiT.  i3;  at.    Passion-week.     Thus,  also,  we  can   most   readily  account  for  tilt 

tx.ss      "  exhaustion  and  feintness  of  hunger,  which  next  morning  made  Hia 

wek  fruit  on  the  fig-tree  on  His  way  to  the  City. 

It  was  very  early '  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  in  Passioo- 
week  (Monday),  when  Jesus,  with  His  disciples,  left  Bethany.  Is 
the  fresh,  crisp,  spring  air,  after  the  exhaustion  of  that  night,'Hft 
hungered.'  By  the  roadside,  as  so  often  in  the  East,  a  solitary  tie** 
grew  in  the  rocky  soil.  It  must  have  stood  on  an  eminence,  where  it 
>Bt.Uui[  caught  the  sunshine  and  warmth,  for  He  saw  it  *afar  off,'^ »»» 
though  spring  had  but  lately  wooed  nature  into  life,  it  stood  oci, 
with  its  wide-spreading  mantle  of  green,  against  the  sky.  'Itw* 
not  the  season  of  figs,'  but  the  tree,  covered  with  leaves,  attoact** 
His  attention.  It  might  have  been,  that  they  hid  some  of  the  ftni' 
which  hung  through  the  winter,  or  else  the  springing  fruits  of  the 
new  crop.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  Palestine  'the  froi' 
appears  before  the  leaves,' '  and  that  this  fig-tree,  whether  from  if 
exposure  or  soil,  was  precocious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it*** 
in  leaf,  which  is  quite  unusual  at  that  season  on  the  Monnt  <* 
Olives.*  The  old  fruit  would,  of  course,  have  been  edible,  and  ■ 
regard  to  the  unripe  fruit  we  have  the  distinct  evidence  of  vf 

'  «■/>«(,  used  of  tlio  latt  night -wntcli  in  'i.'ii. 
St.  Mark  i.  35.  '  On  the   fig-tree   generall;,  ««  ** 

'  itiir  avKnr  fi'ita;  a  tiHglf  tree.  remarks  on  the  I'ai&ble  of  the  Bmff 

•  TrittTata,  Nat.  Hist,  ot  the  Bible,  p.  liif-troc.  Book  IV,  ch.  xvl. 
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ilinat,*  confirmed  by  the  Talmud,"  that  the  unripe  fruit  was  eaten,     chap. 
oon  as  it  began  to  assume  a  red  colour — as  it  is  expressed,  *  in        n 
Jield,  with  bread,'  or,  aa  we  understand  it,  by  those  whom  hunger  •  shm!  iv.r 
rtook  in  the  fields,  whether  working  or  travelling.     But  in  the  J,''",^"- 
5«nt  case  there  was  neither  old  nor  new  &uit, '  but  leaves  only.'  i'»« 
^as  evidently  a  barren  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  ground,  and  to  be 
n  down.     Oar  mind  almost  instinctively  reverts  to  the  Parable  of 
Barren  Fig-tree,  which  He  had  so  lately  spoken."     To  Him,  Who  ^|5!^ 

yesterday  had  wept  over  the  Jerusalem  that  knew  not  the  day 
:  8  visitation,  and  over  which  the  sharp  axe  of  judgment  was  already 
<J,  this  fig-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  mantle  of  leaves,  must  have 
Ued,  with  pictorial  vividness,  the  scene  of  the  previous  day.  Israel 
that  barren  tig-tree ;  and  the  leaves  only  covered  their  naked- 
,  as  erst  they  had  that  of  our  first  parents  after  their  Fall.  And 
judgment,  symbolically  spoken  in  the  Parable,  must  be  sym- 
cally  executed  in  the  leafy  fig-tree,  barren  when  searched  for 
t  by  the  Master.  It  seems  almost  an  inward  necessity,  not  only 
tbolically  but  really  also,  that  Christ's  Word  should  have  laid  it 
We  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  should  have  eaten  of  it 
r  the  hungering  Christ  had  in  vain  sought  fruit  thereon.  We 
lot  conceive  that  anything  should  resist  Christ,  and  not  be  swept 
y.  We  cannot  conceive,  that  the  reality  of  what  He  had  taught 
old  not,  when  occasion  came,  he  visibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
iples.  lastly,  we  seem  to  feel  (with  Bengel)  that,  as  always,  the 
lifestation  of  His  true  Humanity,  in  hunger,  should  be  accompanied 
that  of  His  Divinity,  in  the  power  of  His  Word  of  judgment.^  jS^£  ». 

With  St.  Matthew,  who,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  relates  this  « 
ident  after  the  events  of  that  day  (the  Monday)  and  immediately 
Ore  those  of  the  next,*  we  anticipate  what  was  only  witnessed  on  ■  st.  ubil 
morrow.^    As  St.  Matthew  has  it:  on  Christ's  Word  the  fig-tree  igLMark 
Bediately  withered   away.     But  according  to  the  more  detailed  *'■"' 
(Hint  of  St.  Slark,  it  was  only  next  morning,  when  they  again 
sed  by,  that  they  noticed  the  fig-tree  had  withered  from  its  very 
ta.    The  spectacle  attracted  their  attention,  and  vividly  recalled 
Words  of  Christ,  to  which,  on  the  previous  day,  they  had,  perhaps, 
i%1y  attached  sufficient  importance.     And  it  was  the  suddenness 
completeness  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  denounced,  which 
'struck  Peter,  rather  than  its  symbolic  meaning.     It  was  rather 
Miracle  than  its  moral  and   spiritual  import — the   storm  and 
hquake  rather  than  the  still  small  Voice — which  impressed  the 
iples.     Besides,  the  words  of  Peter  are  at  least  capable  of  this 
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interpretation,  that  tlie  fig-tree  had  withered  in  consequence  of,  nthcr 
than  by  the  Word  of  Christ.  But  He  ever  leads  His  own  from 
mere  wonderment  at  the  Miraculous  up  to  that  which  is  higher.*  Hit 
answer  now  combined  all  that  they  needed  to  leam.  It  pointed  to 
the  typical  lesson  of  what  had  taken  place ;  the  need  of  realising, 
simple  faith,  the  absence  of  which  was  the  cause  of  Israers  Idfy 
barrenoesE,  and  which,  if  present  and  active,  could  accompliEh  all, 
however  impossible  it  might  seem  by  outward  means.'  And  yet  it 
was  only  to  '  have  faith  in  God ; '  such  faith  as  becomes  those  who 
know  God ;  a  faith  in  God,  which  seeks  not  and  has  not  its  ibundatioD 
in  anything  outward,  but  rests  on  Him  alone.  To  one  who  '  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what  he  saith  cometh  to 
pass,  it  shall  be  to  him.' '  And  this  general  principle  of  the  King- 
dom, which  to  the  devout  and  reverent  believer  needs  neitlKr 
explanation  nor  limitation,  received  its  further  application,  specially 
to  the  Apostles  in  their  coming  nee<l :  '  Therefore  I  say  unto  jon, 
whatsoever  things,  praying,  ye  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  recomd 
them  [not,  in  the  counsel  of  God,'  but  actually,  in  answer  to  tlw 
prayer  of  faith],  and  it  shall  be  to  you.' 

These  two  things  follow :  faith  gives  absolute  power  in  prayer,  hot 
it  ia  also  its  mora)  condition.  None  other  than  this  is  feith ;  »ai 
none  other  than  faith — absolute,  simple,  trustful — gives  glory  to  God, 
or  has  the  promise.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  New  Testament  a^qto- 
tion  of  the  first  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  '  Thou  dalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  But  there  is  yet  another  moral  conditioD  ^ 
prayer  closely  connected  with  the  first — a  New  Testament  appliiatifli 
of  the  second  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  *  Thou  shall  lore 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  If  the  first  moral  condition  was  God-wrJ* 
the  second  is  man-ward ;  if  the  first  bound  us  to  iaitb,  the  tecoA 
binds  us  to  charity,  while  hope,  the  expectancy  of  answered  prayer* 
is  the  link  connecting  the  two.  Prayer,  unlimited  in  it«  possibilitiefi 
stands  midway  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  one  hand  it  r«dw* 
up  to  heaven,  with  the  other  down  to  earth  ;  in  it,  faith  prepare*  to 
receive,  what  charity  is  ready  to  dispense.  He  who  so  prays  beliere* 
in  God  and  loves  man  ;  such  prayer  is  not  selfish,  self-seeking,  s*li- 
eoiiscious ;  least  of  all,  is  it  comjiatible  with  mindfulness  of  vrtrngii 
or   an    unforgiving  spirit.     This,  then,  is   the  second  condition « 

'  \Vb  remind  the  reader,  that  the  ex-      ipjj);  for  the  latter  (QvimpW)'"^" 


a  hj-pcrbulo  for  -  The  other  word^  are  (ipnrioiii. 

doin^  the  impossible  or  the  incredible.  ■  So  Meyi^. 

¥ot  the  foTiner.  sec  Iluba  B.   3  j>  (>11D 
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rayer,  and  not   only  of  such  aU-prevailing   prayer,   but  even   of     chap. 

ersonal  acceptance  in  prayer.     We  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt         ii 

lat  St.  Mark  correctly  reports  in  this  connection  this  as  the  con-  '      ' 

ition  which  the  Lord  attaches  to  acceptance,  that  we  previously  put 

iray  all  uncharitableness."    We  remember,  that  the  promise  had  a  ^*,J'^ 

lecia)  application  to  the   Apostles   and  early  diseiplea;   we  also 

miember,  how  difficult  to  them  was  the  thought  of  full  forgiveness 

F  offenders  and  peraecutors ; "  and  again,  how  great  the  temptation  to  ^^^j 

venge  wrongs  and  to  wield  miraculous  power  in  the  vindication  of 

leir  authority."  In  these  circumstances  Peter  and  his  fellow-disciples,  J^^j^ 

hen  assured  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  required 

1  the  more  to  be  both  reminded  and  warned  of  this  as  its  second 

loral  condition :  the  need  of  hearty  forgiveness,  if  they  had  aught 

^nst  any. 

From  this  digression  we  retmrt  to  the  events  of  that  second  day 
a  Pasaion-week  (the  Monday),  which  began  with  the  symbolic 
udgment  on  the  leafy,  barren  fig-tree.  The  same  symbolism  of 
udgment  was  to  be  immediately  set  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  that 
n  the  Temple  itself.  On  the  previous  afternoon,  when  Christ  had 
come  to  it,  the  services  were  probably  over,  and  the  Sanctuary  com- 
paiatively  empty  of  worshippers  and  of  those  who  there  carried  on 
their  traffic.  When  treating  of  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at 
tie  banning  of  Christ's  Ministry,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
the  character  and  mode  of  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  profits  of  which 
wnt  to  the  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  as  also  how  popular  indignation 
■»a  ronsed  alike  against  this  trade  and  the  traders.  We  need  not 
Mte  recall  the  words  of  Christ ;  Jewish  authorities  sufficiently  descrilie, 
i"  even  stronger  terms,  this  transformation  of '  the  House  of  Prayer ' 
"to 'a  den  of  robbers.'*  If,  when  beginning  to  do  the  'business'  of 
"i*  Father,  and  for  the  first  time  publicly  presenting  Himself  with 
"Mnanic  claim,  it  was  fitting  He  should  take  such  authority,  and 
"t  'cleanse  the  Temple '  of  the  ne&rious  intruders  who,  under  the 
Piwe  of  being  God's  chief  priests,  made  His  House  one  of  traffic, 
IWiicli  more  was  this  appropriate  now,  at  the  close  of  His  Work,  when, 
**  Sing,  He  had  entered  His  City,  and  publicly  claimed  authority. 
*^  tie  first  it  had  been  for  teaching  and  warning,  now  it  was  in 
^bolic  judgment ;  what  and  as  He  then  began,  that  and  so  He 
*"»  6nished.  Accordingly,  as  we  compare  the  words,  and  even 
'°Oit  of  the  acts,  of  the  first  '  cleansing '  with  those  accompanying 

Ver.  26  is  in  all  probability  a  apnrious  '  See  the   fnll   accoant  In  Book  JU. 
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and  explaining  the  second,  we  find  the  latter,  we  shall  not  say,  modi 
more  severe,  but  bearing  a  difiFerent  character — that  of  final  judicial 
sentence.* 

Nor  did  the  Temple-authorities  now,  as  on  the  former  oocasioD, 
seek  to  raise  the  populace  against  Him,  or  challenge  His  authority  by 
demanding  the  warrant  of  ^  a  sign.'  The  contest  had  reached  quite 
another  stage.  They  heard  what  He  said  in  their  condemnation, 
and  with  bitter  hatred  in  their  hearts  sought  for  some  means  to  de- 
stroy Him.  But  fear  of  the  people  restrained  their  violence.  For, 
marvellous  indeed  was  the  power  which  He  wielded.  With  rapt 
attention  the  people  hung  entranced  on  His  lips,*  ^astonished'  at 
those  new  and  blessed  truths  which  dropped  firom  them.  All  was  so 
other  than  it  had  been !  By  His  authority  the  Temple  was  cleansed 
of  the  unholy,  thievish  traffic  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  carried  on, 
and  so  restored  to  the  solemn  Service  of  God ;  and  that  purified  House 
now  became  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching,  when  He  spake  tho?e 
words  of  blessed  truth  and  of  comfort  concerning  the  Father — ^thus 
truly  realising  the  prophetic  promise  of '  a  House  of  Prayer  for  all  the 
nations.'^  And  as  those  traffickers  were  driven  from  the  Temple, and 
He  spake,  there  flocked  in  from  porches  and  Temple-Mount  the  poor 
sufferers — the  blind  and  the  lame — to  get  healing  to  body  and  souL 
It  was  truly  spring-time  in  that  Temple,  and  the  boys  that  gathered 
about  their  fathers  and  looked  in  turn  from  their  faces  of  rapt  won- 
derment and  enthusiasm  to  the  Grodlike  Face  of  the  Christ,  and  then 
on  those  healed  sufferers,  took  up  the  echoes  of  the  welcome  on  His 
entrance  into  Jerusalem — in  their  simplicity  imderstanding  and  ap- 
plying them  better — as  they  burst  into  ^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  - 

It  rang  through  the  courts  and  porches  of  the  Temple,  th"^ 
Children's  Hosanna.     They  heard  it,  whom   the  wonders   He  b^^^ 


'  The  grounds  on  which  this  second 
has  to  be  distingiiishe<l  from  the  first 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  is  re- 
corded only  by  St.  John  (ii.  13-23)  have 
been  explained  on  a  previous  occasion. 
They  are  stated  in  most  commentaries, 
though  i)erhaps  not  always  satisfactorily. 
Indeed,  intelligent  readers  can  have  no 
difliculty  in  gathering  them  for  them- 
selves. The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  two 
purifications,  nor  yet  in  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptists  as  to  the  first,  for  the  early 
Jerusalem  Ministry  lay  not  within  the 
scope  of  their  narratives,  but  in  the 
silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to 
the  sec(»nd  purification.  But  here  we 
would  remark  that,  less  than  any  of  the 


others,  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  hist&ry  J ' 
successive  narration  ;    but,   if  we  rti** 
so  say,  liistorical  dogmatics — the  ^^^ 
in  the  historical   manifestation  of   t^^ 
Person  and  Work.  If  so,  tlie  first  inclnr^  * 
the   second  puritication  of  the  Temf^ 
Again,  to  have  introduced  it,  or  the  cr-"*-^ 
sing  of  the  fig-tree,  would  have  been, 
break  up  the  course,  and  mar  the  symt^^ 
try  of  the  narrative  (ch.  xii.),  which  p^ 
sents  in  successive  and  deepening  sh^^ 
ing  the  attestation  of  the  Christ:  «t  **■  , 
•Supper  of  Bethany,  on   His  Entry  i^* 
Jerusalem,  before  the  Greeks  in  theTe?^^ 
pie,  by  the  Voice  from  heaven  before  f^ 
gainsayers,  and  to  liis  disciples. 
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en  and  done,  bo  fiar  from  leading  to  repentance  and  bith,  had 
filled  with  indignation.  Once  more  in  their  impotent  anger 
sought,  as  the  PhariseeB  had  done  on  the  day  of  His  Entiy,  by 
pocritical  appeal  to  His  reverence  for  God,  not  only  to  mislead, 
so  to  use  His  very  love  of  the  truth  against  the  truth,  but  to 
ly  Him  into  silencing  those  Children's  Voices.  But  the  un- 
ned  mirror  of  His  soul  only  reflected  the  light.'  These  Children's 
es  were  Angels'  Echoes,  echoes  of  the  &r-off  praises  of  heftven, 
h  children's  souls  bad  caught  and  children's  lips  welled  forth, 
from  the  great,  the  wise,  nor  the  learned,  but  'out  of  the  month 
,bes  and  sucklings '  has  He  *  perfected  praise.' '  And  this,  also, 
e  Music  of  the  Gospel. 


'e  may  here  note,  onoe  for  all,  that 
anner  of  answering  used  b;  Christ. 
if  mnswering  a  question  bj  putting' 
er  in  whicti  the  answer  a|ipeared 
irrematible  force,  was  very  comroon 
K  the  Jews  (12T  linO  -i21  2'Enl. 
XI  mode  was  by  an  allegory — 
let  of  word  or  action. 
o  in  the  LXX,,  rightly  giving  the 
;  In  the  original  'strength.'  It  is 
pa  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  grand 
aati  in  the  Psalms :  God  opposing 
ippeasing  Uis  enemiee,  not  by  a  dis- 


play of  power,  as  tbey  ondcrstand  it,  bat 
by  the  month  of  young  boys  [such  is  the 
proper  rendering]  and  sncidings.  The 
Eternal  of  Hosts  has  these  for  Hia 
armoorbcarerE,  and  needs  none  other. 
The  ancient  Synagogne,  somewhat  realis- 
tically, yet  with  a  hauls  of  higher  truth, 
declared  (in  tbe  Hs^adah),  that  at  the 
Ked  Sea  littlu  children,  even  the  babea 
in  tbe  womb,  bad  joined  in  Israel's  song 
of  triumph,  sofulfillii^thiB  saying  of  the 
Psalmist. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   THIRD   DAY   IN   PASSION-WEEK — THE  EVENTS    OF   THAT  DAY — THE  QUES- 
TION OP  Christ's   authority — the  question  of  tribute  to  c«ai— 

THE  widow's  farthing — THE   GREEKS  WHO  SOUGHT  TO   SEE   JESUS— 8UI- 
MARY   AND   RETROSPECT   OP  THE   PUBLIC   MINISTRY  OP   CHRIST. 
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(St.  Matt.  xxi.  23-27  ;  St.  Mark  xi.  27-33  ;  St.  Luke  xx.  1-8 ;  St.  Matt.  xxu.  16-82; 
St.  Mark  xii.  13-17;  St.  Luke  xx.  20-26;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46;  St.  LukeixL 
1-4  ;  St.  John  xii.  20-60.) 

The  record  of  this  third  day  is  so  crowded,  the  actors  introduced  ofl 
the  scene  are  so  many,  the  occurrences  so  varied,  and  the  transitions 
80  rapid,  that  it  is  even  more  than  usually  difficult  to  arrange  all  in 
chronological  order.    Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember 
that  this  was,  so  to  speak,  Christ's  last  working-day — the  last,  of  Hi* 
public  ISlission  to  Israel,  so  far  as  its  active  part  was  concerned; 
the  last  day  in  the  Temple ;  the  last,  of  teaching  and  warning  to 
Pharisees   and    Sadducees ;   the  last,  of  His    call   to   national  r^^ 
peutance. 

That  what  follows  must  be  included  in  one  day,  appears  from  tl>^ 
circumstance  that  its  beginning  is  expressly  mentioned  by  St.  Marl^ 
in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  whi* 
its  close  is  not  only  indicated  in  the  last  words  of  Christ's  Discourse 
as  reported  by  the  Synoptists,^  but  the  beginning  of  another  d^ 
is  afterwards  equally  clearly  marked.^ 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  occurrences,  it  will  be  better  ^ 
group  them  together,  rather  than  follow  the  exact  order  of  their  stX^ 
cession.  Accordingly,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  evemJts  ^ 
the  third  day  in  Passion  Week. 

1.  As  usually,  the  day  commenced  "^  with  teaching  in  the  Temp 
We  gather  this  from  the  expression :  '  as  He  was  walking,'  ^  viz., 
one  of  the  Porches,  where,  as  we  know,  considerable  freedom 
meeting,  conversing,  or  even  teaching,  was  allowed.  It  will  be  t^ 
membered,  that  on  the  previous  day  the  authorities  had  been  afr^^ 
to  interfere  with  Him.     In  silence  they  had  witnessed,  with  iS^ 
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potent  rage,  the  expulsion  of  their  trafiBc-mongera ;  in  silence  they  had 
Ustened  to  His  teaching,  and  seen  His  miracles.  Not  till  the  Hosanna 
of  the  little  boys — perhaps  those  children  of  the  Levites  who  acted  as 
ch<nisters  in  the  Temple ' — wakened  them  from  the  stnpor  of  their 
fears,  had  they  ventured  on  a  feeble  remonstrance,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  He  might  be  induced  to  conciliate  them.  But  with  the 
night  and  morning  other  counsels  had  come.  Besides,  the  circum- 
fltances  were  somewhat  different.  It  was  early  morning,  the  hearers 
were  new,  and  the  wondrous  inBuence  of  His  Words  had  not  yet 
bent  them  to  His  Will.  From  the  forma,!  manner  in  which  '  the 
chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders '  are  introduced,'  and  from  • 
the  circumstance  that  they  so  met  Christ  immediately  on  His  entry 
into  the  Temple,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  meeting,  although  in- 
formal,* of  the  authorities  had  been  held  to  concert  measures  against 
the  growing  danger.  Yet,  even  so,  cowardice  as  well  as  cunning 
marked  their  procedure.  They  dared  not  directly  oppose  Him,  bnt 
endeavoured,  by  attacking  Him  on  the  one  point  where  He  seemed 
to  lay  Himself  open  to  it,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  appearance 
at  strict  legality,  and  so  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  Him. 

For,  there  was  no  principle  more  firmly  estabKshed  by  universal 
consent  than  that  autJiOritative  teaching^  required  previous  authori- 
sation. Indeed,  this  logically  followed  from  the  principle  of  Babbin- 
ism.  All  teaching  must  be  authoritative,  since  it  was  traditional — 
approved  by  authority,  and  handed  down  from  teacher  to  disciple. 
The  highest  honour  of  a  scholar  was,  that  he  was  like  a  well-plastered 
astern,  from  which  not  a  drop  bad  leaked  of  what  had  been  poured 
into  it.  The  ultimate  appeal  in  cases  of  discussion  was  always  to 
<ome  great  authority,  whether  an  individual  Teacher  or  a  Decree  by 
the  Sanhedrin.  In  this  manner  had  the  great  Hillel  first  vindicated 
^  claim  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  time  and  to  decide  the  disputes 
"itti  pending.  And,  to  decide  diflferently  from  authority,  was 
either  the  mark  of  ignorant  assumption  or  the  outcome  of  daring 
nbellioD,  in  either  case  to  be  visited  with  '  the  ban,'  And  this  was 
**  least  one  aspect  of  the  controversy  as  between  the  chief  authori- 
"68  and  Jesus.     No  one  would  have  thought  of  interfering  with  a 

For    these     Levite    chorist«r-boys,  (with   Dean  Plumplrr),  lliat   Ihe   Cliict 

JWi[k 'The  Temple  and  il«  Serviow,'  p.  Priests,  Scribes,  and  Elders  represented 

"*  '  the   then   coDstituent   elements   of  the 

Tbeie   is   no  evidence  of  a  [ormal  Sanhedrin,' 

"•Wuig  of  the  Sanhedrin,  nor,  indeed,  '  Otherwise    the    greatest    liberty  of 

^Uwre  any  case  which,  according  to  utterance  waa  accorded  t^  all  who  were 

j™'*  Law,  cnnld  have  been  hiid  be-  qualified  to  teach. 
«*«  them.    Btill    leaa    can    we    admit 
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mere  Haggadist — a  popular  expositor,  preacher,  or  teller  of  l^ends* 
But  authoritatively  to  teach,  required  other  warrant.     In  fiiet,  there 
was  regular  ordination  (Semichak)  to  the  oflSce  of  Rabbi,  Elder,  and 
Judge,  for  the  three  functions  were  combined  in  one.     According  to 
the  Mishnah,  the  *  disciples  '  sat  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  three  rows, 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  being  recruited  successively  from  the 
front-rank  of  the  Scholars.*     At  first  the  practice  is  said  to  have  been 
for  every  Rabbi  to  accredit  his  own  disciples.     But  afterwards  this 
right  was  transferred  to  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  proviso  that  this 
body  might  not  ordain  without  the  consent  of  its  Chief,  though  the 
latter  might  do  so  without  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin.^     But  thi» 
privilege  was  afterwards  withdrawn  on  account  of  abuses.     Although 
we  have  not  any  description  of  the  earliest  mode  of  ordination,  the 
very  name — Semichah — implies  the  imposition  of  hands.     Again,  in 
the  oldest  record,  reaching  up,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  ordained  persons  was  required  for  ordina- 
tion.*^    At  a  later  period,  the  presence  of  an  ordained  Rabbi,  with 
the  assessorship  of  two  others,  even  if  unordained,  was  deemed  soffi* 
cient.**     In  the  course  of  time  certain  formalities  were  added.    The 
person  to  be  ordained  had  to  deliver  a  Discourse ;  hymns  and  poems 
were  recited ;  the  title  *  Rabbi '  was  formally  bestowed  on  the  candi- 
date, and  authority  given  him  to  teach  and  to  act  as  Judge  [to  bind 
and  loose,   to  declare  guilty  or  free].      Nay,  there  seem  to  hare 
been  even  different  orders,  according  to  the  authority  bestowed  on 
the  person  ordained.     The  formula  in  bestowing  fnll  orders  vas: 
'  Let  him  teach  ;  let  him  teach  ;  let  him  judge ;  let  him  decide  on 
questions  of  first-bom  ;  *  let  him  decide  ;  let  him  judge  ! '     At  one 
time  it  was  held  that  ordination  could  only  take  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.     Those  who  went  abroad  took  with  them  their  *  letters  of 
orders.'  ^ 

At  whatever  periods  some  of  these  practices  may  have  been  i^ 
troduced,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Ix)rd,  no  onfr 
would  have  ventured  authoritatively  to  teach  without  proper  Rabbini<? 
authorisation.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  the  Jewish 
authorities  met  Christ,  while  teaching,  was  one  which  had  a  veiT 
real  meaning,  and  appealed  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people 


*  These  involved  points  of  8pecial 
difficulty  in  canon-law. 

*  Comi).  Hamhirger^  Real-Encycl.  ii. 
pp.  883-886.  But  he  adds  little  to  the 
learned  labours  of  Selden^  De  Synedriis, 
ed.  Frcf.  ])p.  081-713.  Haw  the  notion 
can  have  arif«en  that  in  early  times  a  key 


waa  handed  at  ordination  (Doan  PU^f 
ire  and  many  others),  it  is  difficult  ^ 
say — unless  it  be  from  a  misunderstand' 
ing  of  St.  Luke  xi.  62,  or  frotn  • 
strange  mistake  of  Ligktfooft  meaoii^ 
ad  loc. 
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irho  listened  to  Jesna.     Otherwise,  also,  it  vaa  cimningly  framed,     chap. 
Pot,  it  did  not  merely  challenge  Him  for  teaching,  but  also  asked        m 
fear  His  authority  in  what  He  did ;  referring  not  only  to  His  Work  '      ' 

^neially,  but,  perhaps,  especially  to  what  had  happened  on  the  pre- 
rkms  day.  They  were  not  there  to  oppose  Him  ;  bat,  when  a  man 
lid  as  He  had  done  in  the  Temple,  it  was  their  duty  to  verify  his 
n«dentials.  Finally,  the  alternative  question  reported  by  St,  Mark : 
'or* — if  Thou  hast  not  proper  Rabbinic  commission — 'who  gave 
Thee  this  authority  to  do  these  things  ? '  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
their  contention,  that  the  power  which  Jesus  wielded  was  delegated 
to  Him  by  none  other  than  Beelzebul, 

The  point  in  our  Lord's  reply  seems  to  have  been  strangely 

overlooked  by  commentators,'     As  His  words  are  generally  under-  t^J!^. 

stood,  they  would  have  amounted  only  to  silencing  His  questioners  !i.5J^5^ 

— and   that,  in   a  manner   which   would,   under  ordinary   circum-  J-nksii. 

stances,  be  scarcely  regarded  &e  either  fair  or  ingenuous.     It  would 

have  been  simply  to  turn  the  question  against  themselves,  and  so  in 

tarn  to  raise  popular  prejudice.     But  the  Lord's  words  meant  quite 

oth^.     He  did  answer  their  question,  though  He  also  exposed  the 

cunning  and  cowardice  which  prompted  it.     To  the  challenge  for 

His  authority,  and  the  dark  hint  about  Satanic  agency,  He  replied 

bj  an  appeal  to  the  Baptist.     He  had  borne  full  witness  to  the 

Mission  of  Christ  from  the  Father,  and  '  all  men  counted  John,  that  he 

was  a  prophet  indeed.'    Were  they  satisfied  ?     What  was  their  view  of 

tbe  Baptism  in  preparation  for  the  Coming  of  Christ  ?     No  ?    They 

wnld  not,  or  could  not,  answer !     If  they  said  the  Baptist  was  a 

pnphet,  this  implied  not  only  the  authorisation  of  the  Mission  of 

Jttoi,  but  the  call  to  believe  on  Him.     On  the  other  hand,  they 

*we  afraid  publicly  to  disown   John !     And  so  their  cunning  and 

tonrdice  stood  out  self-condemned,  when  they  pleaded  ignorance 

-^  plea  so  grossly  and  manifestly  dishonest,  that  Christ,  having 

'     Kifen  what  all  must  have  felt  to  be  a  complete  answer,  could  refuse 

fiitther  reasoning  with  them  on  this  point. 
\  S.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  involve  Him  with  the  ecclesias- 
I  ''nl,  they  nest  attempted  the  much  more  dangerons  device  of 
""iiipng  Him  into  collision  with  the  ci\il  authorities.  Remembering 
*''ee»er  watchful  jealousy  of  Rome,  the  reckless  tyranny  of  Pilate, 
•••litlie  low  artifices  of  Herod,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Jerusalem,"  ^^ 
**  instinctively  feel,  how  even  the  slightest  compromise  on  the  part 
"f  Jeans  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  Ctesar  would  have  been  abso- 
'ntely  &taL     If  it  could  have  been  proved,  on  undeniable  testimony, 
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that  Jesus  had  declared  Himself  on  the  side  of,  or  even  encouraged, 
the  so-called  '  Nationalist '  party,  He  would  have  quickly  perished, 
like  Judas  of  Galilee.*  The  Jewish  leaders  would  thus  have  readilj 
accomplished  their  object,  and  its  unpopularity  have  recoiled  ODly  oo 
the  hated  Roman  power.  How  great  the  danger  was  which  threat- 
ened Jesus,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that,  despite  His  dear 
answer,  the  charge  that  He  perverted  the  nation,  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  was  actually  among  those  brought  against  Him 
before  Pilate.^ 

The  plot,  for  such  it  was,*^  was  most  cunningly  concocted.    The 
object  was  to  *  spy'  out  His  inmost  thoughts,*  and,  if  possible,  *  en- 
tangle '  Him  in  His  talk.*'     For  this  purpose  it  was  not  the  old  Phari- 
sees, whom  He  knew  and  would  have  distrusted,  who  came,  but  some 
of  their  disciples — apparently  fresh,  earnest,  zealous,  conscientimu 
men.      With  them  had   combined  certain  of  *the  Herodians '— of 
course,  not  a  sect  nor  religious  school,  but  a  political  party  at  the 
time.     We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  deeper  political  move- 
ments in  Judaea,  only  so  much  as  it  has  suited  Josephus  to  leoonL 
But  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Herodians  as 
a  party  which  honestly  accepted  the  House  of  Herod  as  occupants  of 
the  Jewish  throne.  Differing  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  hated  Herod,  and  from  the  '  Nationalists,'  it  might  have  been  a 
middle  or  moderate  Jewish  party — semi-Koman  and  semi-Nationalist. 
We  know  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas  again  to  nnite 
under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Palestine ;    but  we  know  not  what 
intrigues  may  have  been  carried  on  for  that  purpose,  alike  with  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Komans.     Nor  is  it  the  first  time  in  this  history, 
that  we  find  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  combined.*    Herod 
may,  indeed,  have   been   unwilling   to   incur   the   unpopularity  d 
personally  proceeding  against  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  espe- 
cially as  he  must  have  had  too  keen  a  remembrance  of  what  the 
murder  of  John  had  cost  him.     Perhaps  he  would  fain,  if  he  could, 
have  made  use  of  Him,  and  played  Him  off*  as  the  popular  ^lessiah 
against  the  popular  leaders.     But,  as  matters  had  gone,  he  mos^ 
have  been  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  what  might  be  a  formidaMe 
rival,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  party  would  be  glad  to  join  with 
the  Pharisees  in  what  would  secure  their  gratitude  and  allegiance* 
Such,  or  similar,  may  have  been  the  motives  which  brought  about  thi* 
strange  alliance  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians. 

Feigning  themselves  just  men,  they  now  came  to  Jesus  with 

*  Comp.,  for  example,  St.  Mark  iii.  6. 
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aeyed  words,  intended  not  only  to  diBarm  His  BUBpicions,  but,  by      chap. 
appeal  to  His  fearlessness  and  singleness  of  moral  purpose,  to  in-        m 
ce  Him  to  commit  Himself  without  reserre.  Was  it  lawful  for  them   '      " 
give  tribute  unto  CieBar,  or  not  ?  were  they  to  pay  the  capitation- 
:  *  of  one  drachm,  or  to  refuse  it?     We  know  how  later  Judaism  ■/«. j«w. 
old  have  answered  such  a  question.     It  lays  down  the  principle, 
it  the  right  of  coinage  implies  the  authority  of  levying  taxes,  and 
leed  constitutes  such  evidence  of  de  facto  government  as  to  make 
duty  absolutely  to  submit  to  it."     So  much  was  this  felt,  that  "^'"^ 
s  Alaccabees,  and,  in  the  last  Jewish  war,  Bar  Cochab,  the  false  tj»iiuuneo 
tssiah,  issued  a  coinage  dating  from  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem,  jj^fe^j 
3  cannot  therefore  doubt,  that  this  principle  about  coinage,  tax-  «»» Baai-« 
on,  and  government  was  generally  accepted  in  Judcea.     On  the  nuiiinnnM- 
ler  hand,  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  land,  with  which,  not  only  euin.  "so » 
litically  but  religiously,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  would  sym- 
tbiae,  which  maintained,  that  to  pay  the  tribute-money  to  Cssar 
i8  virtually  to  own  his  authority,  and  so  to  disown  that  of  Jehovah, 
bo  alooe  was  Israel's  King.  They  would  argue,  that  all  the  miseries 
the  land  and  people  were  due  to  this  national  unfaithfulness.     In- 
wd,  this  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
teoU    History  has  recorded  many  similar  movements,  in  which 
mag  political  feelings  have  been  strangely  blended  with  religiotis 
aoaticism,  and  which  have  numbered  in  their  ranks,  together  with 
lucmpulons  partisans,  not  a  few  who  were  sincere  patriots  or  earnest 
tligionists.     It  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  part  of  this  book, 
lot  the  N^ationalist  movement  may  have  had  an  important  prepara- 
Wy  bearing  on  some  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Jesus,  perhaps  at  the 
De^miing  of  their  inquiries  (notably  on  Judas),  just  as,  in  the  West, 
Uoaodrian   philosophy  proved   to  many  a  preparation  for  Chris- 
feoity.'     At  any  rate,  the  scruple  expressed  by  these  men  would,  if 
inuiine,  have  called  forth  sympathy.^    But  what  was  the  alternative 
we  {H^seuted  to  Christ  ?     To  have  said  No,  would  have  been  to 
^OKmund  rebellion ;  to  have  said  simply  Yea,  would  have  been  to 
iife  a  painful  shock  to  deep  feeling,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  the  eyes  of 
'''e  people,  the  lie  to  His  own  claim  of  being  Israel's  Messiah-King  I 
But  the  Lord  escaped  from  this  '  temptation ' — because,  being 

'  Pw  fnQer  particulaiB  on  tbia   point      tbrow  It  into  the  water,  and  pretend  it 
**  Book  n.  ch.  z.  had  accidentally  dropped  ftom  hii  hand. 


might    bare    even    religioui  Bnt  perhaps  thM  instance  nfen  to  th« 

Bttiks  about  handling  a  coin  of  Qesar.  avoidance   of  all  postibilitr  of   being 

ta  ta  instance  Is  mentioned  in   Ab,  regarded  as  eharing  in  idol-feativitiei. 
v.  $  t.  wbeie  a   Babbi  is  advised  to 
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true,  it  was  no  real  temptation  to .  Him.^  Their  knavery  and  hypo- 
crisy He  immediately  perceived  and  exposed,  in  this  also,  respond- 
ing to  their  appeal  as  being  ^  true.'  Once  more  and  emphatically 
must  we  disclaim  the  idea  that  Christ's  was  rather  an  evasion  of  the 
question  than  a  reply.  It  was  a  very  real  answer,  when,  pointing  to 
the  image  and  inscription  on  the  coin,^  for  which  He  had  called.  He 
said,  *  What  is  Caesar's  render  to  Caesar,  and  what  is  Crod's  to  God.'* 
It  did  far  more  than  rebuke  their  hypocrisy  and  presumption ;  it 
answered  not  only  that  question  of  theirs  to  all  earnest  men  of  that 
time,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  their  minds,  but  it  settles  to  all 
time  and  for  all  circumstances  the  principle  underlying  it*  QaiAh 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  a  true  Theocracy  is  not  inoon- 
sistent  with  submission  to  the  secular  power  in  things  that  are 
really  its  own ;  politics  and  religion  neither  include,  nor  yet  ezdnde, 
each  other :  they  are,  side  by  side,  in  different  domains.  The  State 
is  Divinely  sanctioned,  and  religion  is  Divinely  sanctioned — and  both 
are  equally  the  ordinance  of  God.  On  this  principle  did  Apo- 
stolic authority  r^ulate  the  relations  between  Church  and  St^ 
even  when  the  latter  was  heathen.  The  question  about  the  limits  rf 
either  province  has  been  hotly  discussed  by  sectarians  on  either  ride, 
who  have  claimed  the  saying  of  Christ  in  support  of  one  or  the 
opi)osite  extreme  which  they  have  advocated.  And  yet,  to  the  simple 
searcher  after  duty,  it  seems  not  so  difficult  to  see  the  distinction,  if 
only  we  succeed  in  purging  ourselves  of  logical  refinements  and 
strained  inferences. 

It  was  an  answer  not  only  most  truthful,  but  of  marvelloas 
beauty  and  depth.  It  elevated  the  controversy  into  quite  another 
sphere,  where  there  was  no  conflict  between  what  was  due  to  God 
and  to  man — indeed,  no  conflict  at  all,  but  Divine  harmony  and 
peace.  Nor  did  it  speak  harshly  of  the  Nationalist  aspirations,  nor 
yet  plead  the  cause  of  Rome.  It  said  not  whether  the  rule  of  BomP 
was  right  or  should  be  permanent — but  only  what  all  must  have  Ht 
to  be  Divine.  And  so  they,  who  had  come  to  *  entangle  '  Him,  *iPBnfc 
away,'  not  convinced  nor  converted,  but  marvelling  exceedingly.* 


*  However  pictorial,  the  sketch  of  this 
given  by  £eim  ('  Jesu  von  Nazara/  ill.  1, 
pp.  131  &c.)  is — as  too  often— somewhat 
exaggerated. 

'  B J  a  strange  concurrence  the  coin, 
which  on  Christ's  demand  was  handed  to 
Him,  bore  '  the  image '  of  the  Emperor. 
It  most,  therefore,  have  been  either  a 
foreign  one  (Roman),  or  else  one  of  the 
Tetrarch  Philip,  who  exceptionally  had 
the  image  of  liberius  on  his  coins  (comp. 


Schurer,  N.  T.  Zeitgesch.  p.  231).  NeHhtf 
Herod  nor  Herod  Antipas  had  tttf 
*  image  *  on  their  coins,  bat  anij  tki 
usual  *  devices  *  of  the  Maccabfloan  period. 
And  the  coins,  whidl  the  ftomi 
emperors  had  struck  spedaU j  for  Mi* 
tine,  bore  till  the  time  of  Vespasiiii  b0 
image  of  any  kind  in  aooommodation  t> 
Jewish  prejudices. 

"  4^€$a6/ia(ow,  aooording  t3  the  betitf 
reading  in  St.  Mark. 
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3.  Passing  for  the  present  fiom  the  cavils  of  the  Sadducees  and      .-^ 
le  gainsaying  of  the  Scribes,  we  come  unexpectedly  on  one  of  those        m 

reet  pictures—*  hifitorical  miniature,  as  it  ia  presented  to  us —   '— ' 

hich  afTords  real  relief  to  the  eye,  amidst  the  glare  all  around,*  •st.Mvk 
rcHD  the  bitter  malice  of  His  enemies  and  the  predicted  judgment  Ib^akeiii. 
QOD  them,  we  turn  to  the  silent  worship  of  her  who  gave  her  all,  '"* 
id  to  the  words  with  which  Jesus  owned  it,  all  unknown  to  her.    It 
>iDe8  to  us  the  more  welcome,  that  it  exhibits  in  deed  what  Christ 
id  said  to  those  hypocrites  who  had  discussed  it,  whether  the  tribute 
iven  to  Ctesar  was  not  robbing  God  of  what  was  His.    Truly  here 
as  one,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  humble  worship,  gave  to  the 
ord  what  was  His ! 

Weary  with  the  contention,  the  Master  had  left  those  to  whom 
[e  had  spoken  in  the  Porches,  and,  while  the  crowd  wrangled  about 
Us  Words  or  His  Person,  had  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
.-om  '  the  Terrace  '  into  the  Temple-buildiog.     From  these  steps — 
;hether  those  leading  up  to  the  '  Beautiful  Gate,'  or  one  of  the  side 
jates — He  could  gain  full  view  into  'the  Court  of  the  Women,' 
nto  which  they  opened.     On  these  steps,  or  within  the  gate  (for  in 
ao  other  place  waa  it  lawful),  He  sat  Him  down,  watching  the  multi- 
tude.   The  time  of  the  Sacrifice  was  past,  and  those  who  still  lingered 
\tA  remained  for  private  devotion,  for  private  sacrifices,  or  to  pay 
their  vows  and  offerings.    Although  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
<^ecially  of  this  part  of  it,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  we  know 
tiot  under  the   colonnades,  which   surrounded   '  the  Court   of  the 
Vonen,*  bat  still  left  in  the  middle  room  for  more  than   15,000 
Toihippers,  provision  was  made  for  receiving  religious  and  charitable 
foottibntionB.  All  along  these  colonnades  were  the  thirteen  tmmpet- 
iKfei  boxes  {Sfu^lutroth) ;  somewhere  here  also  we  must  locate 
two  ctambers ;  *■  that  of  '  the  silent,'  for  gifts  t«  be  distributed  in  ■  siHkMi.  tl 
N(Rt  to  the  children  of  the  pious  poor,  and  that  where  votive  vessels 
^ne  deposited.     Perhaps  there  was  here  also  a  special  chamber  for 
"ftriugs.*     These  'trumpets'  bore  each  inscriptions,  marking  the  'uudii 
*^^«ct*  of  contribution — whether  to  make  up  for  past  neglect,  to  pay 
k  certain  sacrifices,  to  provide  incense,  wood,  or  for  other  giits. 

As  they  passed  to  this  cht  that  treasury-box,  it  must  have  been  a 
itldy  of  deep  interest,  especially  on  that  day,  to  watch  the  givers. 
Bme  might  come  with  appearance  of  self-righteousness,  some  even 
*itii  ostentation,  some  as  cheerfully  performing  a  happy  duty. 
'  Miay  that  were  rich  cast  in  much ' — ^yes,  very  much,  for  such  was 
the  tendency  that  (as  already  stated)  a  law  had  to  be  enacted, 
00  s 
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forbidding  the  gift  to  the  Temple  of  more  than  a  certain  pFoportioD 
of  one's  poasessions.  And  the  amount  of  such  contribations  maybe 
inferred  by  recalling  the  circametance,  that,  at  the  time  of  Pompey 
and  Crasans,  the  Temple-Treasury,  after  having  lavishly  defrayed 
every  possible  expenditure,  contained  in  money  nearly  half  a  Tnilliiin, 
and  precious  vessels  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  milliouB  aterling.* 

And  as  Jesus  so  sat  on  these  steps,  looking  out  on  the  evei- 
shifting  panorama.  His  gaze  was  riveted  by  a  solitary  Sgure.  The 
simple  words  of  St.  Mark  sketch  a  Btory  of  singular  pa^os.  '  It  ttm 
one  pauper  widow.'  We  can  see  her  coming  alone,  as  if  ashamed  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  rich  givers ;  ashamed  to  have  her  offieiiDg 
seen ;  ashamed,  perhaps,  to  bring  it ;  a  '  widow,'  in  the  garb  of  a 
desolate  mourner ;  her  condition,  appearance,  and  bearing  that  of  i 
'  pauper.'  He  observed  her  closely  and  read  her  truly.  She  held  ii 
her  hand  only  the  smallest  coins ;  '  two  Pemtahs ' — and  it  was  not 
lawful  to  contribute  a  less  amount,''  Together  these  two  PenitabF 
made  a  qtutdraiis,  which  was  the  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  dmoTy  ittdt 
of  the  value  of  about  aevenpence.  But  it  was  *  all  her  living '  (jSwi), 
l>erhapa  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  save  out  of  her  scanty  hoQW- 
keeping ;  more  probably,  all  that  she  had  to  live  upon  for  that  dij, 
and  till  she  wrought  for  more.  And  of  this  she  now  made  homlile 
offering  unto  God,  He  spake  not  to  her  words  of  encouragemeii^ 
for  she  walked  by  faith ;  He  offered  not  promise  of  retnm,  for  bff 
reward  was  in  heaven.  She  knew  not  that  any  had  seen  it — fw  the 
knowledge  of  eyes  turned  on  her,  even  His,  would  have  flushed  nitfc 
shame  the  pure  cheek  of  her  love ;  and  any  word,  conscious  notice, 
or  promise  would  have  marred  and  turned  aside  the  rising  inceuet^ 
her  sacrifice.'  But  to  all  time  has  it  remained  in  the  Chorcb,  lite 
the  perfume  of  Mary's  alabaster  that  filled  the  house,  this  deed  of 
self-Klenying  sacrifice.  More,  fer  more,  than  the  great  gifts  of  their 
'  superfluity,'  which  the  rich  cast  in,  was,  and  is  to  all  time,  tke 
gift  of  absolute  self-surrender  and  sacriiice,  tremblingly  offered  by 

'  Jewisli  tradition,  though  it  ever  and  priest  (lespised,  mhen  Odd  mdjoaa^t^ 
pftintully  thniHta  forward  the  reirard,  has  him  in  a  dream  to  valoe  the  gift  oa  UgUJ" 
some  beautiful  legends,  allegories,  and  aa  if  she  bad  offered  henelf.  le* 
sayings  about  the  gifts  of  the  poor.  One  another  qaotation  from  the  IDAuli' 
quotation  tnnit  here  suffice  (Bemidb.  R.  The  tractate  Menachoth  closes  iritbthes* 
H).  It  is  to  the  effect,  that,  it  one  who  words;  'Alike  as  r^rards  bnmt-rferiip- 
is  poor,  doeth  charity,  Ood  sajs  of  him  ;  of  beasta  and  those  of  towla  [those  of  the 
This  one  is  preventing  Me.  Ho  has  kept  poor]  and  the  meat-offering,  we  find  tbr 
My  commandments  befora  they  have  expression  "foraBweetsftTauT."totMdi 
I  must  recompense  him.  ns,  that  to  offer  much  or  to  oSet  littU  it 
the  same,  provided  only  that  a  mn 
direct  mind  nod  h«Brt  tow«ida  God.' 
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the  solitary  mourner.  And  though  He  spake  not  to  her,  yet  the 
eunshine  of  His  words  must  have  fallen  into  the  dark  deeolateness 
of  her  heart ;  and,  though  perhaps  she  knew  not  why,  it  muet  have 
been  a  happy  day,  a  day  of  rich  feast  in  the  heart,  that  when  she 
gave  np  '  her  whole  living '  unto  God.  And  so,  perhaps,  is  every 
sacrifice  for  Ghxl  all  the  more  blessed,  when  we  know  not  of  its 
blessedness. 

Would  that  to  all  time  its  lesson  had  been  cherished,  not 
theoretically,  but  practically,  by  the  Church!  How  much  richer 
would  have  been  her  *  treasury ' :  twice  blessed  in  gift  and  givers. 
But  so  is  not  legend  written.  If  it  had  been  a  story  invented  for  a 
ptupose,  or  adorned  with  the  tinsel  of  embelliebment,  the  Saviour 
and  the  widow  would  not  have  so  parted — to  meet  and  to  speak  not  on 
ear  b,  but  in  heaven.  She  would  have  worshipped,  and  He  spoken 
or  done  some  great  thing.     Their  silence  was  a  tryst  for  heaven. 

4.  One  other  event  of  solemn  joyous  import  remains  to  be 
recorded  on  that  day.'  But  so  closely  is  it  connected  with  what  the  ■ 
Ijord  afterwards  spoke,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
nanated  only  by  St,  John,  who,  ae  before  explained,'  tells  it  as  one 
of  a  series  of  progressive  manifestations  of  the  Christ :  first,  in  His 
Entry  into  the  City,  and  then  in  the  Temple — successively,  to  the 
Greek*,  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  before  the  people. 

Precious  as  each  part  and  verse  here  is,  when  taken  by  itself, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  combining  them,  and  in  showing  their  con- 
nection, and  its  meaning.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  we 
hive,  in  the  Gospel-nanative,  only  the  briefest  account^as  it  were* 
Iwadings,  summaries,  outUues,  rather  than  a  report.  Nor  do  we 
»ww  the  surrounding  circumstances.  The  words  which  Christ  spoke 
•™r  the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  be  admitted  to  His  Presence  may 
''*V  tome  special  reference  also  to  the  state  of  the  disciples,  and  their 
■"Kadiness  to  enter  into  and  share  His  predicted  sufferings.  And 
wu  may  again  be  connected  with  Christ's  prediction  and  Discourse 
•oout  *  the  last  things.' '"  For  the  position  of  the  narrative  in  St.  » 
Win's  Gospel  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  the  last  event  of  that  day 
~^«y,  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  pubUc  Ministry.  If  this  be  so,  words 
■d  admonitions,  otherwise  somewhat  mysterious  in  their  connection, 
tonld  acquire  a  new  meaning. 

It  was  then,  as  we  suppose,  the  evening  of  a  long  and  weary  day 
(^  teaching.     As  the  sun  had  been  hastening  towards  its  setting  in 

'  See  ch.  vi. 
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BOOK  red,  He  had  spoken  of  that  other  sun-setting,  with  the  sky  all  aglov 
V  in  judgment,  and  of  the  darkness  that  was  to  follow — but  also  of  the 
better  Light  that  would  rise  in  it.  And  in  those  Temple-porcbes 
they  had  been  hearing  Him — seeing  Him  in  His  wonder-worldiig 
yesterday,  hearing  Him  in  His  wonder-speaking  that  day — those 
*  men  of  other  tongues.'  They  were  *  Proselytes,'  Greeks  by  buth, 
who  had  groped  their  way  to  the  porch  of  Judaism,  just  as  the  fint 
streaks  of  the  light  were  falling  within  upon  its  altar.  They  must 
have  been  stirred  in  their  inmost  being ;  felt,  that  it  was  just  for 
such  as  they,  and  to  them  that  He  spoke ;  that  this  was  what  ia  the 
Old  Testament  they  had  guessed,  anticipated,  dindy  hoped  fw,  if 
they  had  not  seen  it — its  grand  faith,  its  grander  hope,  its  grandest 
reality.  Not  one  by  one,  and  almost  by  stealth,  were  they  thence- 
forth to  come  to  the  gate ;  but  the  portals  were  to  be  flung  wide 
open,  and  as  the  golden  light  streamed  out  upon  the  ¥ray.  He  stood 
there,  that  bright  Divine  Personality,  Who  was  not  only  the  Son  rf 
David,  but  the  Son  of  Man,  to  bid  them  the  Father's  welcome  of 
good  pleasure  to  the  Kingdom. 

And  so,  as  the  lengthening  shadows  gathered  around  the  TemiJe- 
court  and  porches,  they  would  fain  have  *  seen '  Him,  not  afer  off,  bot 
near  :  spoken  to  Him.     They  had  become  *  Proselytes  of  Righteoiifi- 
ness,'  they  would  become  disciples  of  Hhe  Lord  our  Righteousness;' 
as  Proselytes  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem  *  to  worship,'  and  they 
would  learn  to  praise.     Yet,  in  the  simple  self-unconscious  modesty 
of  their  religious  childhood,  they  dared  not  go  to  Jesus  directly,  W 
came  with  their  request  to  Philip  of  Bethsaida.*     We  know  not  why 
to  hivi :  whether  from  family  connections,  or  that  his  education,  or 
previous  circumstances,   connected  Philip  with  these  *  Greeks,'  v 
whether  anything  in  his  position  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  or  something 
that  had  just  occurred,  influenced  their  choice.     And  he  also— bb^ 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Apostles  of  the  inmost  meaning  of  their 
Master — dared  not  go  directly  to  Jesus,  but  went  to  his  own  towns* 
man,  who  had   been  his  early  friend  and  fellow-disciple,  and  no^ 
stood  so  close  to  the  Person  of  the  Master — Andrew,  the  brother  o* 
Simon  Peter.     Together  the  two  came  to  Jesus,  Andrew  apparently 
foremost.     The  answer  of  Jesus  implies  what,  at  any  rate,  we  wool<^ 
have  expected,  that  the  request  of  these  Gentile  converts  was  granted ^ 

*  We    mark  here  also  the  ntter  ab-  Evangrelist  is  peculiarly  meagre  and  vowf 

sencc  of  all  legendary  embellishments  as  of   details.     We    may   note    that  only 

evidence  of  truth.     So  far  from  yielding  '  prosel^-tes  of  righteousness,*  who  hadsob- 

to  what,  even  in  a  book  like  the  present,  mitted  to  circumcision,  would  be  allowd 

is  a  temptation,    the  narrative  of  the  fellowship  in  the  regular  worship. 
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though  this  IB  not  expressly  stated,  and  it  is  eztremel;  difficult  to     chaf. 

determine  whether,  and  what  portion  of  what  He  apake  was  addressed        m 

to  the  Greeks,  and  what  to  the  disciples.     Perhaps  we  should  regard 

the  opening  words  as  bearing  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Greeks, 

and  hence  as  primarily  addressed  to  the  disciples,*  but  also  as  serving  'at  Joim 

as  introduction  to  the  words  that  follow,  which  were  spoken  primarily 

to  the  Greeks,''  but  secondarily  also  to  the  disciples,  and  which  bear  *  "■**-'* 

on  that  terrible,  ever  near,  mystery  of  His  Death,  and  their  Baptism 

into  it. 

As  we  see  these  '  Greeks '  approaching,  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
History  seems  re-enacted  at  its  close.  Not  now  in  the  stable  of  Bethlft- 
hem,  but  in  the  Temple,  are  '  the  wise  men,'  the  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world,  offering  their  homage  to  the  Messiah.     But  the  life 
which  had  then  begun  was  now  all  behind  Him — and  yet,  in  a  sense, 
before  Him.    The  hour  of  decision  was  about  to  strike.    Not  merely  as 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  in  His  world-wide  bearing  as  '  the  Son  of 
MaHj'was  He  about  to  be  glorified  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Gen- 
tile WOTld,  of  which  the  symbol  and  the  firatfruits  were  now  before 
Him.  But  only  in  one  way  could  He  thus  be  glorified :  by  dying  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  so  opening  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers.     On  a  thousand  hills  was  the  glorious  harvest  to  tremble 
in  the  golden  sunlight ;  but  the  com  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
must,  as  it  falls,  die,  burst  its  envelope,  and  so  apring  into  a  veiy 
manifoldedness  of  life.     Otherwise  would  it  have  remained  alone. 
This  is  the  great  paradox  of   the   Kingdom  of   God — a  paradox 
«ldch  has  its  symbol  and  analogon  in  nature,  and  which  has  also 
khoost  become  the  law  of  progress  in  history :  that  life  which  has  not 
■pong  of  death  abideth  alone,  and  is  really  death,  and  that  death  is 
lilft    A  paradox  this,  which  has  its  ultimate  reason  in  this,  that  sin 
bu  entered  into  the  world. 

And  as  to  the  Master,  the  Prince  of  Life,  so  to  the  disciples,  as 
beuing  forth  the  Ufe.  If,  in  this  world  of  sin,  He  must  fall  as  the 
*ed-com  into  the  ground  and  die,  that  many  may  spring  of  Him,  so 
nort  they  also  hate  their  life,  that  they  may  keep  it  unto  life  etemaU 
Thm  serving,  they  must  follow  Him,  that  where  He  is  they  may  also 
l*!  for  the  Father  will  honour  them  that  honour  the  Son. 

It  is  now  sufficiently  clear  to  us,  that  our  Lord  spake  primarily 
^otlieae  Greeks,  and  secondarily  to  His  disciples,  of  the  meaning  of 
Hi»  impending  Death,  of  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  to  Him  in  it, 
ttd  of  the  blessing  attaching  thereto.  Yet  He  was  not  unconscious 
oftheawfnl  realities  which  this  involved."     He  was  true  Man,  and  ■tt.k.js™ 
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His  Human  Soul  was  troubled  in  view  of  it :  ^  True  Man,  therefore 
He  felt  it ;  True  Man,  therefore  He  spake  it,  and  so  also  sympathised 
with  them  in  their  coming  struggle.  Truly  Man,  but  also  truly  mere 
than  Man — and  hence  both  the  expressed  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  victory  over  that  desire :  *  WTiat  shall  I  say  ?  *  **  Father,  8a?e 
Me  from  this  hour  ?  '  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour  !"* 
And  the  seeming  discord  is  resolved,  as  both  the  Human  and  the 
Divine  in  the  Son — faith  and  sight — join  in  glorious  accord :  'Father, 
glorify  Thy  Name ! ' 

Such  appeal  and  prayer,  made  in  such  circumstances,  oould  not 
have  remained  unacknowledged,  if  He  was  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Goi 
As  at  His  Baptism,  so  at  this  Baptism  of  self-humiliation  and  abeo- 
lute  submission  to  suffering,  came  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  audible  to 
all,  but  its  words  intelligible  only  to  Him  :  *  I  both  glorified  it^  and 
will  again  glorify  itV^  Words  these,  which  carried  the  Divine  seal  of 
confirmation  to  all  Christ's  past  work,  and  assured  it  for  that  iriiieh 
was  to  come.     The  words  of  confirmation  could  only  be  for  Himself; 
*  the  Voice '  was  for  all.     What  mattered  it,  that  some  spoke  of  il 
as  thunder  on  a  spring-evening,  while  others,  with  more  reason, 
thought  of  Angel- Voices  ?    To  Him  it  bore  the  assurance,  which  bad 
all  along  been  the  ground  of  His  claims,  as  it  was  the  comfort  in  His 
Sufferings,  that,  as  God  had  in  the  past  glorified  Himself  in  the  Son, 
so  would  it  be  in  the  future  in  the  perfecting  of  the  work  given  Him 
to  do.     And  this  He  now  spake,  as,  looking  on  those  Greeks  as  the 
emblem  and  first-fruits  of  the  work  finished  in  His  Passion,  He  saw 
of  the  travail  of  His  Soul,  and  was  satisfied.     Of  both  He  spake  in 
the  prophetic  present.     To  His  view  judgment  had  already  come 
to  this  world,  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  since  the  Prince 
of  it  was  cast  out  from  his  i)resent  rule.     And,  in  place  of  it,  the 
Crucified  Christ,  *  lifted  up  out  of  the  earth  ' — in  the  twofold  senae^ — 
was,  as  the  result  of  His  Work,  drawing,  with  sovereign,  conquerin, 
power,  *  all '  unto  Him,  and  up  with  Him. 

The  Jews  who  heard  it,  so  far  understood  Him,  that  His  w 
referred  to  His  removal  from  earth,  or  His  Death,  since  this  was 
•*  vv.  34-36  a  common  Jewish  mode  of  expression  (oSiyn  }D  pSo)-^  *    But  they  &il< 


*  ConcuiTeb.it  horror  mortis  et  ardor 
obedicntije. — Bengel, 

'  Quid  dicam  ?  non,  quid  eligam  1 — 
Bengel. 

•  Even  so  preat  an  authority  as  lYo- 
fessor  WegtCKttt  has  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  regarding  this  clause,  not  as  a 
question,  but  as  a  prayer.   But  this  seems 


to  me  incompatible  alike  with  the  pi 
ing  and  the  succeeding  clause. 

*  This  is  another  e\idence  of  the 
maic  education  of  the  ^Titer  of  the  Fowt^ 
Gospel.     Yet    another    is    the   peculi»^ 
Judaic  use  of  the  word  nyC',  hfuft  i^ 
ver.   27.      But  the   idea  of  *  Prince  o^ 
this    world  '   has   no   analogon  in  tb0 


THE  LAST  APPEAL  IN  THE  TEMPLR 

Tstsnd  His  special  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  And  yet, 
of  the  peculiarly  Bhamefol  death  of  the  Ctosb,  it  was  moat 
int  that  He  should  ever  point  to  it  also.  But,  even  in  what 
iderstood,  they  had  a  difficulty.  They  understood  Him  to 
hat  He  would  be  taken  from  earth ;  and  yet  they  had  always 
nght  from  the  Scriptures  '  that  the  Messiah  was,  when  fully 
(ted,  to  abide  for  ever,  or,  as  the  Sabbis  put  it,  that  His 
vas  to  be  followed  by  the  Resurrection.  Or  did  He  refer  to 
er  One  by  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man  '?  Into  the  contro- 
part  of  their  question  the  Lord  did  not  enter ;  nor  would  it 
een  fitting  to  have  done  ao  in  that  'hour.'  But  to  their 
He  fully  replied,  and  that  with  such  earnest,  loving  admo- 
is  became  His  last  addresB  in  the  Temple.  Yes  ;  it  was  so ! 
tittle  while  would  the  Light  be  among  them.^  Let  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,'  lest  darkness  overtake  them — and 
walked  in  darkness  knew  not  whither  he  went.  Oh,  that 
re  could  have  arrested  them !  While  they  still  had  '  the 
would  that  they  might  learn  to  believe  in  the  Light,  that  ao 
ight  become  the  children  of  Light ! 

ly  were  His  last  words  of  appeal  to  them,  ere  He  withdrew  to 
lis  Sabbath  of  soul  before  the  Great  Contest.'    And  the  writer  • 
Fourth  Gospel  gathers  up,  by  way  of  epilogue,  the  great  con- 
stween  Israel  and  Christ,''     Although  He  had  shown  so  many  ■ 
s,  they  believed  not  on  Him — and  this  their  wilful  unbelief 
:  fulfilment  of  Esaias'  prophecy  of  old  concerning  the  Messiah."  ' 
other  hand,  their  wilful  unbelief  was  also  the  judgment  of 
accordance  with  prophecy.'^     Those  who  have  followed  the  " 
of  this  history  must  have  learned  this  above  all,  that  the 
■n  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  not  an  isolated  act,  but  the  out- 
ad  direct  result  of  their  whole  previous  religious  development, 
of  the  clearest  evidence,  they  did  not  believe,  because  they 
ot  believe.     The  long  course  of  their  resistance  to  the  pro- 
message,  and  their  perv'ersion  of  it,  was  itself  a  hardening  of 
earts,  although  at  the  same  time  a  God-decreed  sentence  on 
esistauce.*     Because  they  would  not  believe— through  this 

IP  (or  Mctntran)  of  Itabbinism,  '  It  is  another  mark  of  Jeniah  aathoT- 
,  ttrangelv,  the  dewgnation  ijl]  ship,  this  nee  of  the  woctl  '  Law,'  to  de- 
li. 4  rA.  v.],  Balm  B.  7r.  S,  nnd  in  note  the  whole  Scriptures, 
i.  25,  Yebam.  IG  b,  about  middle)  '  Lui  ipsa  mauet ;  ecd  non  semper  in 
:d,     And  this  is,  on   the  other  mbU, 

lie  as  characteristic  of  the  Oox-  '  Ambnlandum,    non     diiceptNidaa. 

h,  under  Jewish  forms,  bum*  a  Fides  nou  est  dcsex,  eed  afiilia  in  luce. 

yatiazj  Bpirit.  '  Hcnco  the  effect  whii£  in  !■».  ri.  is 
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their  mental  obscuration,  which  came  upon  them  in  Divine  judg- 
ment, although  in  the  natural  course  of  their  self-chosen  religions 
development — therefore,  despite  all  evidence,  they  did  not  belie?e, 
when  He  came  and  did  such  miracles  before  them.  And  all  this  in 
accordance  with  prophecy,  when  Isaiah  saw  in  far-off  vision  the 
bright  glory  *  of  Messiah,  and  spoke  of  Him.  Thus  fer  Israel  as  a 
nation.  And  though,  even  among  their  *  chief  rulers,'  there  were 
many  who  believed  on  Him,  yet  dared  they  not  *  make  confession,' 
from  fear  that  the  Pharisees  would  put  them  out  of  the  Synagogues, 
with  all  the  terrible  consequences  which  this  implied.  For  such 
surrender  of  all  were  they  not  prepared,  whose  intellect  might  be^ 
convinced,  but  whose  heart  was  not  converted — who  *  loved  the  gtay 
of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God.' 

Such  was  Israel.     On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  sunmiaiy  of 
the  Christ's  activity  ?     His  testimony  now  rose  so  loud,  as  to  be 
within   hearing  of  all  (*  Jesus   cried  ').*     From  first   to  last  that 
testimony  had  pointed  from  Himself  up  to  the  Father.     Its  sub- 
stance was  the  reality  and  the  realisation  of  that  which  the  Old 
Testament   had    infolded    and   gradually   unfolded    to   Israel,  and 
through  Israel  to  the  world :  the  Fatherhood  of  God.     To  believe 
on  Him  was  really  not  faith  in  Him,  but  faith  in  Him  that  sent 
Him.     A  step  higher :  To  behold  Christ  was  to  behold  Him  that  had 
sent  Him.^   To  combine  these  two :  Christ  had  come  a  Light  into  the 
world,  God  had  sent  Him  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  by 
believing  on  Him  as  the  God-sent,  men  might  attain  moral  vision- 
no  longer  *  abide  in  darkness,'  but  in  the  bright  spiritual  Light 
had  risen.     But  as  for  the  others,  there  were  those  who  heard 
did  not  keep  ^  His  words ;  and,  again,  those  who  rejected  Him,  and 
did  not  receive  His  words.     Neither  in  one  nor  the  other  case  vas 
the  controversy  as  between  His  sayings  and  men.     As  regarded  the 
one  class.  He  had  come  into  the  world  with  the  Word  of  salvation, 
not  with  the  sword  of  judgment.     As  regarded  His  open  enemieSr 
He  left  the  issue  till  the  evidence  of  His  word  should  appear  in  the 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Last  Day. 

Once  more,  and  more  emphatic  than  ever,  was  the  final  appeal  t^ 
His  Mission  by  the  Father.*^     From  first  to  last  it  had  not  been  Hi^ 

ascribed  to  the  prophet,  is  here  assigned  Targwm  Jonathan  (for  which  see  Appe^' 

to  God.     We  say  *  decreed '—but  not  de-  dix  II.)  is,  indeed,  most  interesting ;  bo^ 

creed  beforehand, and  irrespective  of  their  the  Yekaray  or  outshining  splendour  o^ 

conduct.     The  passage  is  neither  quoted  Jehovah,  is  not  that  to  which  the  Evang^ 

from  the  Hebrew  nor  from  the  LXX.,  list  here  refers. 

but  Targnnicd.  *  So  according  to  the  better  reading. 

*  The  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  the 
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own  work :  what  He  should  say,  and  what  He  should  speak,  the  Father     chap. 
*  Himself*  had  given  Him  conmiandment.    Nay,  this  commandment,        "i 
and  what  He  spoke  in  it,  was  not  mere  teaching,  nor  Law :  it  was 
Life  everlasting.     And  so  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be— eternal  thanks  to 
the  love  of  Him  Who  sent,  and  the  grace  of  Him  Who  came  :  that 
the  things  which  He  spake.  He  spake  as  the  Father  said  unto  Him. 

These  two  things,  then,  are  the  final  summary  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  History  of  the  Christ  in  His  public  activity.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  shows  us  how  Israel,  hardened  in  the  self-chosen  course  of  its 
religious  development,  could  not,  and,  despite  the  clearest  evidence, 
did  not,  believe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  before  us  the  Christ, 
absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  do  the  Will  and  Work  of  the 
Father ;  witnessed  by  the  Father ;  revealing  the  Father ;  coming  as 
the  Light  of  the  world  to  chase  away  its  moral  darkness ;  speaking 
to  all  men,  bringing  to  them  salvation,  not  judgment,  and  leaving 
the  vindication  of  His  Word  to  its  manifestation  in  the  Last  Day — 
and  finally,  the  Christ  as  He  Whose  every  message  is  commanded  of 
God,  and  WTiose  every  commandment  is  life  everlasting — and  there- 
fore and  so  speaking  it,  as  the  Father  said  unto  Him. 

These  two  things:  concerning  the  history  of  Israel  and  their  neces- 
sary unbelief,  and  concerning  the  Christ  as  God-sent,  God-witnessed, 
(jod-revealing,  bringing  light  and  life  as  the  Father's  gift  and  com- 
mand— ^the  Christ  as  absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  this  Mission 
Mid  embodying  it — are  the  sum  of  the  Gospel-narratives.     They 
explain  their  meaning,  and  set  forth  their  object  and  lessons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — THE  LAST  CONTBOITEBSIES  AND  DIS- 
COURSES— THE  SADDUCEES  AND  THE  RESURRECTION — THE  8CBIBB  AID 
THE  GREAT  COMMANDMENT — QUESTION  TO  THE  PHARISEES  ABOUT  DATID'I 
SON  AND  LORD — FINAL  WARNING  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  THE  EIGHT  *W0»*— 
FAREWELL. 

(St.  Matt.  xxii.  23-33;  St.  Mark  xii.  18-27;  St.  Luke  xx.  27-39;  St.  MattxiiLSi- 
40  ;  St.  Mark  xii.  28-34 ;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  St.  Mark  xii.  35-40;  bt.  Luke  XX. 
40-47  ;  St.  Matt,  xxiii.) 

The  last  day  in  the  Temple  was  not  to  pass  without  other  *  tenqrta- 
tions '  than  that  of  the  Priests  when  they  questioned  His  anthority, 
or  of  the  Pharisees  when  they  cunningly  sought  to  entangle  Him  in 
His  speech.  Indeed,  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  taken  a  different 
position ;  He  had  claimed  supreme  authority,  and  thus  challenged 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  and  because  at  the  last  we 
expect  assaults  from  all  His  enemies,  we  are  prepared  for  the  con- 
troversies of  that  day. 

We  remember  that,  during  the  whole  previous  history,  Christ  had 
only  on  one  occasion  come  into  public  conflict  with  the  Sadduceeft* 
•  St.  Mutt,  when,  characteristically,  they  had  asked  of  Him  '  a  sign  from  heaven.'* 
Their  Kationalism  would  lead  them  to  treat  the  whole  movement  a» 
beneath  serious  notice,  the  outcome  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  Never- 
theless, when  Jesus  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  Temple,  and  wa^ 
evidently  to  such  extent  swaying  the  people,  it  behoved  them,  if 
only  to  guard  their  position,  no  longer  to  stand  by.  Possibly,  the 
discomfiture  and  powerlessness  of  the  Pharisees  may  also  have  had 
their  influence.  At  any  rate,  the  impression  left  is,  that  those  cf 
them  who  now  went  to  Christ  were  delegates,  and  that  the  question 
which  they  i)ut  had  been  well  planned.* 

Their  object  was  certainly  not  serious  argument,  but  to  use  the 

*  There  seems  some  reference  to  this  (Yoma  66  &)  previously  referred  to  («** 

question  put  to  Christ  in  what  we  regard  pp.  193, 194).    Comp.  the  interesting  dJ^ 

as  covert  references  to   Christianity  in  sertation  of  Tdtt<*rmann  on  R.  Klieser  bet 

that  mysterious  passage  in  the  Talmud  Hyrcanos  (pp.  16-lS). 
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much  more  dangerous  weapon  of  ridicule.     Persecution  the  popuhice     chap. 

might  have  resented ;  for  open  opposition  all  would  have  been  pre-        iv 

pared ;  but  to  come  with  icy  politeueas  and  philosophic  calm,  and  by 

a  well-tumed  question  to  reduce  the  renowned  Galilean  Teacher  to 

nlence,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  His  teaching,  would  have  been  to 

infiict  on  His  cause  the  most  damaging  blow.     To  this  day  such 

appeals  to  rough  and  ready  common-sense  are  the  main  stock-in- 

tiade  of  that  coarse  infidelity,  which,  ignoring  alike  the  demands  of 

higher  thinking  and  the  facts  of  history,  appeals — so  often,  alas! 

effectually — to  the  untrained  intellect  of  the  multitude,  and — shall  we 

not  say  it  ? — to  the  coarse  and  lower  in  us  all.   Besides,  had  the  Sad- 

docees  succeeded,  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  gained  a  signal 

triumph  for  their  tenets,  and  defeated,  together  with  the  GaUlean 

Teacher,  their  own  Pharisaic  opponents.     The  subject  of  attack  was 

to  be  the  Resurrection ' — the  same  which  is  still  the  favourite  topic 

tot  the  appeals  of  the  coarser  forms  of  infidelity  to  *  the  common 

sense'  of  the  masses.     Making  allowance  for  difference  of  ciroum- 

Btanoes,  we  might  almost  imagine  we  were  listeniDg  to  one  of  our 

modem  orators  of  materialism.     And  in  those  days  the  defence  of 

belief  in  the  Resurrection  laboured  under  twofold  difficulty.     It  was 

u  yet  a  matter  of  hope,  not  of  faith :  something  to  look  forward  to, 

not  to  look  back  upon.     The  isolated  events  recorded  in  the  Old 

Testament,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ — granting  that  they  were 

admitted — were  rather  instances  of  resuscitation  than  of  Besur- 

I'eetioa.    That  grand  fact  of  history,  than   which   none   is  better 

■tiegtcd — ^the  Kesurrection  of  Christ — had  not  yet  taken  place,  and 

™«  nc*  even  clearly  in  view  of  any  one.     Besides,  the  utterances  of 

^  Old  Testament  on  the  subject  of  the  '  hereafter '  were,  as  became 

■uie  that  stage  of  revelation  and   the  understanding  of  those  to 

*vai  it  was  addressed,  &r  from  clear.     In  the  light  of  the  New 

TtaUment  it  stands  out  in  the  sharpest  proportions,  although  as 

■u  A^ine  height  a&r  off ;  but  then  that  Light  had  not  yet  risen 

"ptnit. 

Besides,  the  Sadducees  would  allow  no  appeal  to  the  highly 
poatic  language  of  the  Prophets,  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  attached 
**■•  aathority,  but  demanded  proof  from  that  clear  and  precise  letter 
•^  flie  Lav,  every  tittle  and  iota  of  which  the  Pharisees  .exploited 
"*  their  doctrinal  inferences,  and  from  which  alone  they  derived 
^lem.   Here,  also,  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Pharisaism,  that  the  postu- 
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lates  of  their  system  laid  it  open  to  attack.  In  vain  would  the  Phari- 
sees appeal  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Psalms.*  To  sach  an 
argument  as  from  the  words,  *this  people  will  rise  up,**  the  Sad- 
ducees  would  rightly  reply,  that  the  context  forbade  the  application 
to  the  Resurrection ;  to  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  they  would 
answer  that  that  promise  must  be  understood  spiritually,  like  the 
Wsion  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel ;  while  such  a  reference  as  to  thiii, 
*  causing  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak,' **  would  scarcdy 
require  serious  refutation.®  Of  similar  character  would  be  the  argu- 
ment from  the  use  of  a  special  word,  such  as  *  return '  in  Gren.  iiL  19,* 
or  that  from  the  twofold  mention  of  the  word  *cut  off'  in  the 
original  of  Num.  xv.  31,  as  implying  punishment  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future  dispensation.®  Scarcely  more  convincing  would  be  the 
appeal  to  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxii.  39:^1  kill  and  make  alive,'' 
or  the  statement  that,  whenever  a  promise  occurs  in  the  tense  which 
in  Hebrew  stands  for  the  future,^  it  indicates  a  reference  to  the 
Eesurrection.  Perhaps  more  satisfactory,  although  not  convindng 
to  a  Sadducee,  whose  special  contention  it  was  to  insist  on  proof 
from  the  Law,*  might  be  an  appeal  to  such  passages  as  Dan.  xiL  2, 
13,^  or  to  the  restoration  to  life  by  certain  of  the  prophets,  irith 
the  superadded  canon,  that  God  had  in  part  prefiguratively  ¥nrought 
by  His  prophets  whatever  He  would  fully  restore  in  the  future. 

If  Pharisaic  argumentation  had  failed  to  convince  the  Sadduoees 
on  Biblical  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that,  even  in  the 
then  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  anyone  could  have  seriously  thought 
that  there  was  a  small  bone  in  the  spine  which  was  indestructible,  and 
from  which  the  new  man  would  spring,'  or  that  there  existed  even 
now  a  species  of  mice,  or  else  of  snails,  which  gradually  and  visibly 
developed  out  of  the  earth.*   Many  clever  sayings  of  the  Pharisees  are^ 
indeed,  here  recorded  in  their  controversies,  as  on  most  subjects,  and 
by  which  a  Jewish  opponent  might  have  been  silenced.  But  here, 
cially,must  it  have  been  felt  that  a  reply  was  not  always  an  answer,an( 
that  the  silencing  of  an  opponent  was  not  identical  with  proof  of  one'^ 
own  assertion.     And  the  additions  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  em. — 
cumbered  the  doctrine  of  the  Eesurrection  would  not  only  surroimdn^ 
with  fresh  difficulties,  but  deprive  the  simple  fact  of  its  grand  majesty* 
Thus,  it  was  a  point  in  discussion,  whether  a  person  would  rise  in  hi^ 


*  Hamburger  (Real  Encycl.  vol.  i.  p.  125) 
baa  g^ven  the  Rabbinic  argumentation, 
and  Wuriiche  (ad  St.  Matt.  xxli.  23)  has 
reproduce  it — unfortunately,  with  the 
not  unnatural    exaggerations  of  Hdm- 


burger. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  hMB 
no  future  tense  in  the  strict  sense. 

*  Hence  called  the  a»  saermm  (ae^ 
again  in  the  sequel). 
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'Clothes,  which  one  Rabbi  tried  to  establish  by  a  reference  to  the  grain     chap. 
of  wheat,  which  was  buried  *  naked,'  but  rose  clothed.*    Again,  some        iv 
Babbis  held,  that  a  man  would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  clothes  in  •sanh.m 
which  he  had  been  buried,  while  others  denied  it.^     From  the  appa-  bjer.cheth. 
rition  of  Samuel*^  it  was  inferred,  that  the  risen  would  look  exactly  eisam. 
as  in  life — have  even  the  same  bodily  defects,  such  as  lameness,  «^".  i* 
blindness,  or  dea&ess.    It  was  argued,  that  they  were  only  after- 
wards to  be  healed,  lest  enemies  might  say  that  God  had  not  healed 
them  when  they  were  alive,  but  that  He  did  so  when  they  were  dead, 
and  that  they  were  perhaps  not  the  same  persons.*^    In  some  respects  J,5^i^®*» 
•even  more  strange  was  the  contention  that,  in  order  to  secure  that 
all  the  pious  of  Israel  should  rise  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine,®  •  is.  ziit  0 
there  were  cavities  underground  in  which  the  body  would  roll  till  it 
reached  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  rise  to  newness  of  life.'  '  ^^iP\!*' 

^  towards  the 

But  all  the  more,  that  it  was  so  keenly  controverted  by  heathens,  cio* 
Sadducees,  and  heretics,  as  appears  from  many  reports  in  the  Talmud, 
and  that  it  was  so  encumbered  with  realistic  legends,  should  we 
admire  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Pharisees  climg  to  this  doctrine. 
The  hope  of  the  Resurrection-world  appears  in  almost  every  religious 
utterance  of  Israel.     It  is  the  spring-bud  on  the  tree,  stript  by  the 
long  winter  of  disappointment  and  persecution.    This  hope  pours  its 
morning  carol  into  the  prayer  which  every  Jew  is  bound  to  say  on 
awakening;'  it  sheds  its  warm  breath  over  the  oldest  of  the  daily  «Ber.606 
prayers  which  date  from  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  *   in  the  formula 
*6om  age  to  age,'  *  world  without  end,'  it  forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
f^eargnard  to  every  prayer,  defending  it  from  Sadducean  assault ;  *  it 
fc  one  of  the  few  dogmas  denial  of  which  involves,  according  to  the 
^hnah,  the  loss  of  eternal  life,  the  Talmud  explaining — almost  in 
"*o  Words  of  Christ — that  in  the  retribution  of  God  this  is  only  *  mea- 
^'^^  according  to  measure;'**  nay,  it  is  venerable  even  in  its  exag-  *sanh.ooa, 
S^tion,  that  only  our  ignorance  fails  to  perceive  it  in  every  section 
^  the  Bible,  and  to  hear  it  in  every  commandment  of  the  Law. 

But  in  the  view  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  would  necessarily 
^^^^py  a  place  different  from  all  this.  It  was  the  innermost  shrine 
y^  the  Sanctuary  of  His  Mission,  towards  which  He  steadily  tended ; 
^t  Was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  living  comer-stone  of  that  Church 
^^ch  He  had  builded,  and  its  spire,  which,  as  with  uplifted  finger, 
^Ver  pointed  all  men  heavenwards.    But  of  such  thoughts  connected 

^  It  fonns  the  second  of  the  eighteen      that  the  formola  was  introduced  for  that 
•^ilogies.  purpose. 

'  It  is  ezpiesslj  stated  in  Ber.  iz.  9, 
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with  His  Resurrection  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  to  the  Saddle 
cees ;  they  would  have  been  unintelligible  at  that  time  even  to  His 
own  disciples.  He  met  the  cavil  of  the  Sadducees  majesticaUy, 
seriously,  and  solemnly,  with  words  most  lofty  and  spiritual,  yet  such 
as  they  could  understand,  and  which,  if  they  had  received  them, 
would  have  led  them  onwards  and  upwards  &r  beyond  the  stanck 
point  of  the  Pharisees.     A  lesson  this  to  us  in  our  controversies. 

The  story  under  which  the  Sadducees  conveyed  their  sneer  ms 
also  intended  covertly  to  strike  at  their  Pharisaic  opponents.  The 
ancient  ordinance  of  marrying  a  brother's  childless  widow*'  had 
more  and  more  fallen  into  discredit,  as  its  original  motive  ceased  to 
have  influence.  A  large  array  of  limitations  narrowed  the  nmnber 
of  those  on  whom  this  obligation  now  devolved.  Then  the  Mishnah 
laid  it  down  that,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  ordinance  of  sueh 
marriage  was  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  its  obligation  Uxk 
precedence  of  the  permission  of  dispensation,  but  that  aftenraidf 
this  relationship  became  reversed.^  Later  authorities  went  farther. 
Some  declared  every  such  union,  if  for  beauty,  wealth,  or  any  other 
than  religious  motives,  as  incestuous,*^  while  one  Rabbi  absolutely 
prohibited  it,  although  opinions  continued  divided  on  the  subject. 
But  what  here  most  interests  us  is,  that  what  are  called  in  the 
Talmud  the  *  Samaritans,'  but,  as  we  judge,  the  Sadducees,  held  the 
opinion  that  the  command  to  marry  a  brother's  widow  only  applied 
to  a  betrothed  wife,  not  to  one  that  had  actually  been  wedded.*  This 
gives  point  to  their  controversial  question,  as  addressed  to  Jesus. 

A  case  such  as  they  told,  of  a  woman  who  had  successively  been 
married  to  seven  brothers,  might,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  have^ 
really  happened.^     Their  sneering  question  now  was,  whose  wife  she^ 
was  to  be  in  the  Resurrection.     This,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the  Pharisees.   In  this  the  Saddm^ 
cean  cavil  was,  in  a  sense,  anticipating  certain  objections  of  modern 
materialism.     It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  relations  of 
time  would  apply  to  eternity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  things  seeo 
hold  true  in  regard  to  those  that  are  unseen.     But  perchance  it  i? 
otherwise ;  and  the  futiure  may  reveal  what  in  the  present  we  do  not 
see.    The  reasoning  as  such  may  be  faultless ;  but,  {>erchance,  some- 


'  The  Talmud  bears  that  the  woman 
mnst  have  no  child  at  all — not  merely  no 
son. 

'  Jer.  Yebam.  6  J,  relates  what  I  regard 
as  a  legendary  story  of  a  man  who  was 
thus  induced  to  wed  the  twelve  widows 
of  his  twelve  brothers,  each  widow  pro- 


mising to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  oo^ 
month,  and  the  directing  Bi^  ^^ 
those  of  the  13th  (intercalatoxy)  mootb- 
But  to  his  horror,  after  three  yean  th^ 
women  returned,  laden  with  thiity-iix 
children,  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Babbi's  promise  1 
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thing  in  the  fnture  may  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  major  or  the  chap 
minor,  which  will  make  the  conclueion  quite  other !  All  such  cavils  iv 
we  would  meet  with  the  twofold  appeal  of  ChriBt  to  the  Word '  and  '~ 

to  the  Power  of  (jod — how  God  has  nmnifeated,  and  how  He  will 
nutnifest  Himself — the  one  flowing  from  the  other.     In  His  argu- 
ment against  the  Sadducees  Christ  first  appealed  to  the  power  of 
God."     iftTiat  God  would  work  was  quite  other  than  they  im^ned  :  •  sl  lut 
not  a  mere  re-awakening,  hut  a  transformation.     The  world  to  come  jwdpurki 
was  not  to  be  a  reproduction  of  that  which  had  passed  away — else 
why  should  it  have  passed  away — but  a  regeneration  and  renovation  ; 
and  the  body  with  which  we  were  to  be  clothed  would  be  like  that 
which  Angels  bear.     What,  therefore,  in  our  present  relations  is  of 
the  earth,  and  of  our  present   body   of  sin  and   corruption,  will 
oease  j  what  is  eternal  in  them  will  continue.     But  the  power  of 
God   will   transform   all— the    present  terrestrial   into   the   future 
heavenly,  the  body  of  humiliation  into  one  of  exaltation.     This  will 
be  the  perfecting  of  all  things  by  that  Almighty  Power  by  which  He 
shall  snbdue  all  things  to  Himself  in  the  Day  of  His  Power,  when 
death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.      And  herein  also  consists 
the  dignity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  the  Redemption  introduced,  and,  so 
to  speak,  b^un  at  his  Fall,  that  man  is  capable  of  such  renovation 
and  perfection — and  herein,  also,  is  '  the  power  of  God,'  that  He 
hath  qnichened  us  together  with  Christ,  so  that  here  already  the 
Chmch  receives  in  Baptism  into  Christ  the  germ  of  the  Sesurrection, 
vhich  is  afterwards  to  be  nourished  and  fed  by  feith,  through  the 
■    heliever's   participation  in  the  Sacrament   of  fellowship  with   His 
Body  and  Blood.*     Nor  ought   questions   here  to  rise,  like   dark 
^'Ridg,  such  as  of  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  on  earth 
■w  Hot  only  so  precious  to  us,  but  so  holy.     Assuredly,  they  will 
wdnre,  as  all  that  is  of  God  and  good ;  only  what  in  them  is  earthly 
^  cease,  or  rather  be  transformed  with  the  body.   Nay,  and  we  shall 
■''0  recognise  each  other,  not  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  soul, 
"^  »8,  even  now,  the  mind  impresses  its  stamp  on  the  features,  so 
'W,  when  all  shall  be  quite  true,  shall  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  body 

'Hie  Teproach  'Ye  err,  not  knowing  vertal humanity.  BDt,be;ondthisgeneral 

^  Salptam,'  occurs    in    almost   the  gift  to  humanity,  we  believe  that  we  re- 

Jm  tonn   in  the   discussiona    of    the  ceive  in  Baptism,  aa  becoming  connected 

^bees  witli   the   Baddnceea    on    the  wiih  Christ,  the  inner  germ  of  the  glori- 

*■    J*""***'*'!'  which  are  recorded  in  the  ous  Resurrection -body.     Ila  noarishtnent 

'■    ^liBil    Thia  also  snpporlB  out  oonten-  (or  otherwise)  depends  on  ourpersonal  re- 

?    Bob, (hat  the  best  parts  of  the  latter  are  iationship  toChrist  bTfaitb,andiBciirTied 

^^  from  the  K.  T.  on  throngh  the  Saomment  of  His  Body 

'  thnnigh  the  BesnTreotlon  of  Christ  and  Blood. 
AxnectioD  baa  become  the  gift  of  Dili- 
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itself  forth,  fully  impress  itself  on  the  outward  appearance,  and  fir 
tlie  first  time  shall  we  then  fully  recognise  those  whom  we  shall  now 
fully  know,  with  all  of  earth  that  was  in  them  left  behind,  and  all  of 
God  and  good  fully  developed  and  ripened  into  perfectneasof  beaut;. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  brush  aside  the  flimsy  cavil,  which  had 
only  meaning  on  the  supposition  of  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  Lord  would  not  merely  reply.  He  would  answer 
the  Sadducees ;  and  more  grand  or  noble  evidence  of  the  Beno- 
rection  has  never  been  offered  than  that  which  He  gave.  Of  connev 
as  speaking  to  the  Sadducees,  He  remained  on  the  ground  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  yet  it  was  not  only  to  the  Law  but  to  the  whole 
Bible  that  He  appealed,  nay,  to  that  which  underlay  BevelatioD 
itself:  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  Not  this  nor  that  iaolsted 
passage  only  proved  the  Resurrection ;  He  Who,  nob  only  historitall; 
but  in  the  fullest  sense,  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abiaham,  of  Isut^ 
and  of  Jacob,  cannot  leave  them  dead.  Revelation  implies,  not 
merely  a  fact  of  the  past — as  is  the  notion  which  traditionalin 
attaches  to  it — a  dead  letter;  it  meansa  living  relationship.  'Heii 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  bat  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him.' 

The  Sadducees  were  silenced,  the  multitude  was  astonished,  and 
even  from  some  of  the  Scribes  the  admission  was  involuntarily  wniiij: 
'  Teacher,  Thou  hast  beautifully  said.'     One  point,   however,  rtiU 
claims  our  attention.     It  is  curious  that,  as  regards  both  these  ai^ 
ments  of  Christ,  Rabbinism  offers  statements  closely  similar.    Hum,     , 
it  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  firequeut  sayings  of  a  later  Rabbi,  that  in 
the  world  to  come  there  would  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  froitfol-     I 
ness  nor  increase,  business  nor  envy,  hatred  nor  strife,  but  that  the  jn* 
would  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  feast  on  the  eplendoar  d 
the  Shechinah.*    This  reads  like  a  Rabbinic  adaptation  of  the  eayinj 
of  Christ.     As  regards  the  other  point,  the  Talmud  reports  a  di«o»- 
sion  on  the  Resurrection  between   'Sadducees,'  or  perhaps  Jewii* 
heretics  (Jewish-Christian  heretics),  in  which  Rabbi  Gamaliel  H.  fc^ 
last  silences  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  the  promise  ''  'that  y^ 
may  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  which  the  I^ord  sware  unto  yoL»3 
fathers  to  give  unto  them  ' — '  unto  them,'  emphasises  the  Rabbi,  nc^ 
'  unto  you.' '     Although   this  almost  entirely  misses  the  spiritn^* 
meaning   conveyed   in   the   reasoning  of  Christ,   it   is   impossib^* 
to  mistiike  its  Christian  origin.     Gamaliel  II.  lived  after  Christ,!)^'' 
at  a  period  when  there  was  lively  intercourse  between  Jews  ax*** 

ofthea^imentof  QtunaliellL  (SMto*^ 
in  Ssnh.  t»  b). 
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Jewish  ChiiBtians;  while,  lastly,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Kabbi  was  acquainted  with  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  took 
part  in  the  controverey  with  the  Church.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Christians  in  his  day — unless  heretical  sects — neither  denied  the 
BesoTrectioa,  nor  would  they  have  bo  argued  with  the  Jewish  Patri- 
arch ;  while  the  Sadducees  no  longer  existed  as  a  party  engaging  in 
active  controversy.  But  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  intercourse 
would  be  more  likely  between  Jews  and  such  heretical  Jewish  Chris- 
tians as  might  maintain  that  the  Resurrection  was  past,  only  spiritual. 
The  point  is  deeply  interesting.  It  opena  such  further  questions  as 
these:  In  the  constant  intercourse  between  Jewish  Christians  and 
Jews,  what  did  the  latter  learn  ?  and  may  there  not  be  much  in  the 
Talmud  which  is  only  an  appropriation  and  adaptation  of  what  had 
been  derived  from  the  New  Testament? 

2.  The  answer  of  our  IjOrd  was  not  without  its  further  results. 
As  we  conceive  it,  among  those  who  listened  to  the  brief  but  deci- 
sive passage  between  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  were  some  '  Scribes ' 
— SopkeriTTi,  or,  as  they  are  also  designated,  '  lawyers,'  '  teachers  of 
the  Law,'  exjwrts.  expounders,  practitioners  of  the  Jewish  Law.  One 
of  them,  perhaps  he  who  exclaimed :  Beautifully  said,  Teacher ! 
hastened  to  the  knot  of  Pharisees,  whom  it  requires  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  gathered  in  the  Temple  on  that  day,  and 
watching,  with  restless,  ever  foiled  malice,  the  Saviour's  every  move- 
ment. As  '  the  Scribe '  came  up  to  them,  he  would  relate  how  Jesus 
had  literally  '  gagged  '  and  '  muzzled  '  *  the  Sadducees — ^just  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  '  by  well-doing  to  gag  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  senseless  men.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
report  would  give  rise  to  mingled  feelings,  in  which  that  prevailing 
would  be,  that,  although  Jesus  might  thus  have  discomfited  the  Sad- 
ducees, He  would  he  unable  to  cope  with  other  questions,  if  only 
fTopeily  propounded  by  Pharisaic  leamiDg.  And  bo  we  can  under- 
stand how  one  of  the  number,  perhaps  the  same  Scribe,  would  volun- 
teer to  undertake  the  office ;  ■  and  how  his  question  was,  as  St.  Slat-  . 
thew  reports,  in  a  sense  really  intended  to  '  tempt '  Jesus.  ' 

We  dismiss  here  the  well-known  Rabbinic  distinctions  of '  heavy '  g 
and  '  light '  commandments,  because  Rabbinism  declared  the  'light' 
lobe  as  binding  as 'the  heavy,""  those  of  the  Scribes  more 'heavy'  » 

■  We  also  recall  that  Qamalicl  II.  was  estin;;  field  of  inqniiry. 

tbe  bTother-Jn-law  of  that  Elicser  b.  Hyr-  ■  iipiiima*  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  34),  The  word 

eanoa,  who  wu  rigbtl;  miapcctcd  of  lean-  oocura  also  in  8t.  Matt.  sxii.  12 ;  >lt.  Hark 

iDfti   towards  Christianity  (see  pp.  193,  i.  26 ;  iv.  3B ;  St.  Luke  ii.  3fi  j  1  Cor.  ii. 

Vj\y     Tlua  might  open  op  a  moat  inter-  0 ;  1  Tim.  v.  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  15. 
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BOOK      (or  binding)  than  thoae  of  Scripture,*  and  that  one  comnuuidineiit 
V         was  not  to  be  coDsidered  to  carry  greater  reward,  and  to  be  tbere- 
•euiti.ii.8   fore  more  carefully  observed,  than  another.''    That  such  tbon^ti 
•  Deii,B.«     were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner,  but  rather  the  grand  genen) 
problem — however  himself  might  have  answered  it — appears  even 
from  the  form  of  his  inquiry :  *  WTiich  [^ttoiis]  is  the  great — 'the 
St.  TUiic     ttTBt '  *■ — commandment  in  the  Iaw  ? '      So   challenged,   the  L«d 
could  have   no   hesitation  in  replying.     Not  to  silence   him,  but 
to  Bpeak  the  absolute  truth,  He  quoted  the  well-remembered  wordt 
which  every  Jew  was  bound  to  repeat  in  his  devotions,  and  whidi 
were  ever  to  be  on  his  lips,  living  or  dying,  as  the  inmost  expressioa 
of  his  faith :  *  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.'    And 
then  continuing,  He  repeated  the  command  concerning  love  to  God 
which  is  the  outcome  of  that  profession.     But  to  have  stopped  here 
would  have  been  to  propound  a  theoretic  abstraction  without  OM- 
Crete  reality,  a  mere  Pharisaic  worship  of  the  letter.     As  God  is  lore 
— His  Nature  bo  manifesting  itself — so  is  love  to  God  also  love'  to 
man.    And  so  this  second  is  *  like '  *  the  first  and  great  comnund- 
ment.'     It  was  a  full  answer  to  the  Scribe  when  He  said :  '  There  ii 
none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.'   But  it  was  more  than 
an  answer,  even  deepest  teaching,  when,  as  St.  Matthew  reports,  Bt 
added :  '  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.'     It  little  matters  for  our  present  purpose  how  the  Je« 
at  the  time  understood  and  interpreted  these  two  commandments.' 
They  would  know  what  it  meant  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophrt! 
'hung'  on  them,  for  it  was  a  Jewish  eqiression  (pi^n).     He  taught 
them,  not  that  any  one  commandment  was  greater  or  smaller  heavier 
or  lighter,  than  another — might  be  set  aside  or  neglected,  but  that 
all  sprang  from  these  two  as  their  root  and 'principle,  and  stood  in 
living  connection  with  them.     It  was  teaching  similar  to  that  con- 
cerning the  Resiurection :  that,  as  concerning  the  promises,  so  con- 
cerning the  commandments,  all  Kevelation  was  one  connected  whole  S 
not  disjointed  ordinances  of  which  the  letter  was  to  be  weighed,  but- 
a  life  springing  from  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.     So  noble  was  tb« 
answer,  that  for  the  moment  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  Scribe, 
who  had  previously  been  favourably  impressed  by  Christ's  answer  to 

•  Meyer  rightly  rcdiarki  on  the  nee  of  thu  worlit  is  fotbiadcD  (St.  Jnmes  i».  i^ 

iyvrliiTiii  here,  implying  moral  high  esti-  wliilu  the  pAt7r  of  one's  otm  fnrf  (^ 

mntion  and  coirespondinfi:  comlnct,  and  John  lii.  26)  and  the  «*  ^i\t»  rir  wlf^ 

not   <nAir»,  which  refers  to  love  ss  an  (1  Cor.  iii.  22)  are  stigmatiM^.  j 

affectum.    The    latter    coold   not    have  »  The  Jewish    new    of    thtw   «»■      i 

been  commanded,  although  such  ^iA(b  of  mands  bus  been  prevloiulj  esplaiiied.         I 
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the  Saddncees,  was  kindled.     For  the  moment,  at  least,  tradition-      chap. 
alism  lost  its  sway ;  and,  as  Christ  pointed  to  it,  he  saw  the  exceed-        iv 
ing  moral  beauty  of  the  Law.     He  was  not  far  from  the  Kingdom   "      ^^^ 
of  God.     Whether  or  not  he  ever  actually  entered  it,  is  written  on 
the  yet  unread  page  of  its  history. 

3.  The  Scribe  had  originally  come  to  put  his  question  with  mixed 
motives,  partially  inclined  towards  Him  from  His  answer  to  the  Saddu- 
cees,  and  yet  intending  to  subject  Him  to  the  Babbinic  test.     The 
effect  now  wrought  in  him,  and  the  silence  which  from  that  moment 
fell  on  all  His  would-be  questioners,  induced  Christ  to  follow  up  the 
impression  that  had  been  made.   Without  addressing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. He  put  to  them  all,  what  perhaps  was  the  most  familiar 
subject  in  their  theology,  that  of  the  descent  of  Messiah.     Whose 
Son  was  He  ?     And  when  they  replied :  *  The  Son  of  David,'  *  He 
referred  them  to  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  ex.,  in  which  David 
called  the  Messiah  *  Lord.'    The  argument  proceeded,  of  course,  on 
the  twofold  supposition  that  the  Psalm  was  Davidic  and  that  it  was 
Messianic.     Neither  of  these  statements  would  have  been  questioned 
by  the  ancient  Synagogue.     But  we  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  that  this  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  Christ's  argument, 
if  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested  could  be  seriously  called  in 
question.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.    To  apply  Psalm  ex.,  verse 
by  verse  and  consistently,  to  any  one  of  the  Maccabees,  were  to 
undertake  a  critical  task  which  only  a  series  of  unnatural  explana- 
tions of  the  language  could  render  possible.     Strange,  also,  that  such 
an  interpretation  of  what  at  the  time  of  Christ  would  have  been  a 
comparatively  young  composition,  should  have  been  wholly  unknown 
alike  to  Sadducee  and  Pharisee.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  content 
to  rest  the  Messianic  interpretation  on  the  obvious  and  natural  mean- 
^  of  the  words  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  teaching  of 
^e  Old  Testament  about  the  Messiah,  on  the  undoubted  interpreta- 
^OQ  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Synagogue,^  on  the  authority  of  Christ, 
*^<i  on  the  testimony  of  History. 

Compared  with  this,  the  other  question  as  to  the  authorship  of 

'^^  Psalm  is  of  secondary  importance.   The  character  of  infinite,  nay, 

"^^ne,  superiority  to  any  earthly  Ruler,  and  of  course  to  David, 

^lUch  the  Psalm  sets  forth  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  would  suffi- 

^*^^tly  support  the  argument  of  Christ.     But,  besides,  what  does  it 

v^  ^b]8  also  shows  that  the  later  dogma  of  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  had  not  yet 
^^11  invented. 

Comp.  Appendix  IX. 
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matter,  whether  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  David,  or  only  put  into 
the  mouth  of  David  (David's  or  Davidic),  which,  on  the  suppositioD  of 
its  Messianic  application,  is  the  only  rational  alternative  ? 

But  we  would  greatly  err  if  we  thought  that,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  His  hearers  to  this  apparent  contradiction  about  the  Christ, 
the  Lord  only  intended  to  show  the  utter  incompetence  of  the 
Pharisees  to  teach  the  higher  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  case — and  they  felt  it  in  His  Presence.*  But  Car  be- 
yond this,  as  in  the  proof  which  He  gave  for  the  Resurrection,  and  in 
the  view  which  He  presented  of  the  great  commandment,  the  I^ 
would  point  to  the  grand  harmonious  unity  of  Revelation.  Viewed 
separately,  the  two  statements,  that  Messiah  was  David's  Son,  and 
that  David  owned  Him  Lord,  would  seem  incompatible.  But  in 
their  combination  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ,  how  harmonious  and 
how  full  of  teaching — ^to  Israel  of  old,  and  to  all  men — concerning  Hie 
nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  of  His  Work ! 

It  was  but  one  step  from  this  demonstration  of  the  incompetence 
of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position  they  claimed  to  a  solemn  wamii^ 
on  this  subject.     And  this  appropriately  constitutes  Christ's  FareweD 
to  the  Temple,  to  its  authorities,  and  to  Israel.     As  might  have 
been  expected,  we  have  the  report  of  it  in  St-  Matthew's  Gospel* 
Much  of  this  had  been  said  before,  but  in  quite  other  connection,  and 
therefore  with  different  application.     We   notice  this,  when  com- 
paring this  Discourse  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  still  more, 
with  what  Christ  had  said  when  at  the  meal  in  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee  in  Penea.°     But  here  St.  Matthew  presents  a  regular  series 
of  charges  against  the   representatives  of  Judaism,  formulated  in 
logical  manner,  taking  up  successively  one  point  after  the  other,  anA 
closing  with  the  expression  of  deepest  comixassion  and  longing  fox 
that  Jerusalem,  whose  children  He  would  fain  have  gathered  undex 
His  sheltering  wings  from  the  storm  of  DiWne  judgment. 

To  begin  with — Christ  would  have  them  understand,  that,  in  warn* 
ing  them  of  the  incompetence  of  Isntel's  teachers  for  the  position 
which  they  occupied.  He  neither  wished  for  Himself  nor  His  disciple* 
the  place  of  authority  which  they  claimed,  nor  yet  sought  to  inci^-*^ 
the  people  to  resistance  thereto.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  th^5^ 
held  the  place  of  authority,  they  were  to  be  regarded — in  the  laf* 
guage  of  the  Mishnah  ^ — as  if  instituted  by  Moses  himself^  as  rittiti^ 
in  Moses'  seat,  and  were  to  be  obeyed,  so  far  as  merely  outward  obser* 
vances  were  concerned.  We  regard  this  direction,  not  as  of  merelT 
temporary  application,  but  as  involving  an  important  principle.    But 
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we  also  recall  that  the  ordinances  to  which  Christ  made  reference     chap. 
were  those  of  the  Jewish  canon-law,  and  did  not  involve  anything        IV 
which  could  really  affect  the  conscience — except  that  of  the  ancient, 
or  of  our  modem  Pharisees.     But  while  they  thus  obeyed  their  out- 
ward directions,  they  were  equally  to  eschew  the  spirit  which  cha- 
racterised their  observances.*     In  this  respect  a  twofold  charge  ia 
laid  against  them :  of  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  love,*  and  •st.iiatt. 
of  mere  eztemalism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking.^    And  here  Christ  b^.t-? 
interrupted  His  Discourse  to  warn  His  disciples  against  the  first 
b^nnings  of  what  had  led  to  such  fearful  consequences,  and  to 
point  them  to  the  better  way.®  '  ^^-  ^^^ 

This  constitutes  the  first  part  of  Christ's  charge.     Before  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  follow,  we  may  give  a  few  illustrative  explanations. 
Of  the  opening  accusation  about  the  binding  (truly  in  bondage: 
Stcfuvo))  of  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying  them 
on  men's  shoulders,  proof  can  scarcely  be  required.     As  frequently 
shown,  Babbinism  placed  the  ordinances  of  tradition  above  those  of 
the  Law,*  and  this  by  a  necessity  of  the  system,  since  they  were  pro-  *  see  eape- 
fessedly  the  authoritative  exposition  and  the  supplement  of  the  written  uer.  i.  7, ' 
Law.*  And  although  it  was  a  general  rule,  that  no  ordinance  should  be  ,  Ab.  hl  11 
enjoined  heavier  than  the  congregation  could  bear,' yet  (as  previously  f  RKama 
stated)  it  was  admitted,  that,  whereas  the  words  of  the  Law  contained 
what  *  lightened  '  and  what  ^made  heavy,'  the  words  of  the  Scribes 
oontained  only  what  *  made  heavy.'  ^    Again,  it  was  another  principle,  « Jer.  sanh. 
that,  when  an  *  aggravation  '  or  increase  of  the  burden  had  once  been  bottom 
introduced,  it  must  continue  to  be  observed.**     Thus  the  burdens  be-  '•Nidd.Ma 
came  intolerable.     And  the  blame  rested  equally  on  both  the  great 
Babbinic  Schools.     For,  although  the  School  of  Hillel  was  supposed 
^  general  to  make  the  yoke  lighter,  and  that  of  Shammai  heavier, 
J^t  not  only  did  they  agree  on  many  points,*  but  the  School  of 
fiillel  was  not  unfrequently  even  more  strict  than  that  of  his  rival.' 
*^  truth,  their  differences  seem  too  often  only  prompted  by  a  spirit 
^   opposition,  so  that  the  serious  business  of  religion  became  in 
"^^ir  hands  one  of  rival  authority  and  mere  wrangling.* 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  second  part  of  Christ's  accu- 

^^  Even  the  literal  charge  of  teaching      hairsplitting  ingenui ty  of  theologians  can 
1**^  not  doing  is  brought  in  Jewish  writ-      account  for  them ;  others  so  profane  that 


^     (see,  for  example,  Ber.  R.  34).  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  re- 

,^    80    notably     on     the     well-known  ligion  could  co-exist  with  them.    Con- 

^phteen  points '  "i^T  n"^-   Ab.  Sar.  36  a.  ceive,  for  example,  two  schools  in  contro- 

j^^  Twenty-four    such    are    mentioned,  versy  whether  it  was  lawful  to  kill  a 

"^^^  Bee. eo  h,  louse  on  the   Sabbath.     (Shabb.  12  a; 

*  3ilany,   very    many  of  them  arc  so  107  ft.) 

^^i«rly  trivial  and  absurd,  that  only  the 
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sation.  There  were,  indeed,  many  hypocrites  among  ^them,  who 
might,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  alleviate  for  themselves  and 
make  heavy  for  others.*  Yet  the  charge  of  not  moving  them  with 
the  finger  could  scarcely  apply  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  party — ^not  CYen 
in  this  sense,  that  Rabbinic  ingenuity  mostly  found  some  means  of 
evading  what  was  unpleasant.  But,  as  previously  explained,^  we 
would  understand  the  word  rendered  *  move '  as  meaning  to  '  set  in 
motion,'  or  *  move  away,'  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  ^alleviate' 
where  they  might  have  done  so,  or  else  with  reference  to  their  ad- 
mitted principle,  that  their  ordinances  always  made  heavier,  never 
lighter — always  imposed  grievous  burdens,  but  never,  not  even  with 
the  finger,  moved  them  away. 

With  this  charge  of  unreality  and  want  of  love,  those  of  extenud- 
ism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking  are  closely  connected.     Here  we  can 
only  make  selection  from  the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
By  a  merely  external  interpretation  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  D«iL 
vi.  8 ;  xi.  18,  the  practice  of  wearing  Phylacteries,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  Tephillin^  *  prayer-fillets,'  was  introduced.'     These,  as  will  be 
remembered,  were  square  capsules,  covered  with  leather,  containing 
on  small  scrolls  of  parchment,  these  four  sections  of  the  law :  Exod. 
xiii.  1-10  ;  11-16  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9  ;  xi.  13-21.   The  Phylacteries  were 
fastened  by  long  leather  straps  to  the  forehead,  and  round  the  left 
arm,  near  the  heart.     Most  superstitious  reverence  was  attached  to 
them,  and  in  later  times  they  were  even  used  as  amulets.     Nevc^ 
theless,  the  Talmud  itself  gives  confirmation  that  the  practice  <rf 
constantly  wearing  phylacteries — or,  it  might  be,  making  them  broad, 
and  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  garments,  was  intended  */ar  to  4e 
seen  of  men.^    Thus  we  ai-e  told  of  a  certain  man  who  had  done  w, 
in  order  to  cover  his  dishonest  practices  in  appropriating  what  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  keeping.^     Nay,  the  Ribbis  had  in  so  many 
words  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  Phylacteries  were  not  to 
be  worn  for  show.^ 

Detailed  proof  is  scarcely  required  of  the  charge  of  vanity  aao 
self-seeking  in  claiming  marked  outward  honours,  such  as  the  upper* 
most  places  at  feasts  and  in  the  S3rnagogue,  respectful  salutation^ 
in  the  market,  the  ostentatious  rej>etition  of  the  title  *  Riibbi,'  ot 
Abba,'  Father,  or  ^  Master,'^*  or  the  distinction  of  being  acknowledge^ 
as  *  greatest.'     The  very  earnestness  with  which  the  Talmud  som^ 


*  On  the  Tephillin,  comp.  *  Sketches  of 
Jewidi  Social  Life,'  pp.  219-224. 
'  These  titles  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 


King  Jehoshaphat    when   saluting  tltf 
llabbis. 
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times  warns  against  such  motives  for  study  or  for  piety  sufficiently     chap. 
establishes  it.     Bat,  indeed,  Babbinic  writings  lay  down  elaborate        iv 
directions,  what  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Babbis,  according  to  ^      '      ' 
their  rank,  and  to  their  disciples,"  and  how  in  the  College  the  most  'iioroj.  ist 
learned,  but  at  feasts  the  most  aged,  among  the  Rabbis,  are  to  occupy 
Uie  '  upper  seats.' "     So  weighty  was  the  duty  of  respectful  salutation  >■  imu*  b. 
by  the  title  Rabbi,  that  to  neglect  it  would  involve  the  heaviest 
pnniahment."     Two  great  Kabbis  are  described  as  literally  complain-  '  oa.iii, 
ing,  that  they  must  have  lost  the  very  appearance  of  learning,  since  in 
the  market-place  they  had  only  been  greeted  with  '  May  your  peace 
be  great,'  without  the  addition  '  My  masters.'  ■*  ("""^S,'" 

A  few  further  illustrations  of  the  claims  which  Babbinism  pre-  metuwiue 
ferred  may  throw  light  on  the  words  of  Christ.     It  reads   like  a 
wretched  imitation  from  the  New  Testament,  when  the  heathen  Go- 
veroor  c^  Caesarea  is  represented  as  rising  up  before  Kabbis  because 
he  beheld  '  the  faces  as  it  were  of  Angels ; '  or  like  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  story  about  Constantine  the  Great  when  the  Governor 
of  Antioch  is  described  as  vindicating  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Rabbis  by  this,  that  he  had  seen  their  faces  and  by  them  con- 
quered in  battle."     From  another  Rabbi  rays  of  light  are  said  to  I'^i^.- 
have  visibly  proceeded/    According  to  some,  they  were  Epicuneans,  tusmiwia 
who  bad  no  part  in  the  world  to  come,  who  referred  slightingly  to     "■ '' 
'these  Rabbis.'*     To  supply  a  learned  man  with  the  means  of  gain-  tia.staHi. 
ing  money  in  trade,  would  procure  a  high  place  in  heaven.''     It  was  .p^i^ 
nid  that,  according  to  Prov.  viii.  15,  the  sages  were  to  be  saluted 
ukings;'  nay,  in  some  respects,  they  were  higher — for,  as  between  '  oiu.tsa 
4  (sge  and  a  king,  it  would  be  duty  to  give  the  former  priority 
in  redemption  from  captivity,  since  every  Israelite  was  fit  to  be  a 
k     ^,  but  the  loss  of  a  Rabbi  could  not  easily  be  made  up.**    But  kHon].iia 
\  even  this  is  not  all.    The  curse  of  a  Rabbi,  even  if  uncaused,  would 

•"rely  come  to  pass."     It  would  be  too  painful  to  repeat  some  of  the  ■=  smh.  w*. 
"•ifades  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  them  or  for  them,  occasion-  lor 
•"?  in  protection  of  a  lie ;  or  to  record  their  disputes  which  among 
tnem  was  '  greatest,'  or  how  they  established  their  respective  claims,"  "  >**• "" 
■"Sy,  their  self-assertion  extended  beyond  tliis  life,  and  a  Rabbi  went  i^J»  ««• 
***  fer  as  to  order  that  he   should  be  buried  in  white  garments, 
^  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  appearing  before  his  Maker."     But  j^^^J^"*- 
Perhaps  the  climax  of  blasphemous  self-assertion  is  reached  in  the  •^•^• 
"^•Jy,  that,  in  a  discussion  in  heaven  between  God  and  the  heavenly 
_7*^«demy  on  a  Halactuc  question  about  purity,  a  certain  Rabbi — 
^eiued  the  most  learned  on  the  subject — was  summoned  to  decide 
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the  point!  As  his  soul  passed  from  the  body  he  bad  exclaimed: 
*  Pure,  pure,'  which  the  Voice  from  Heaven  applied  to  the  state  oF 
the  Rabbi's  soul ;  and  inunediately  afterwards  a  letter  had  Men 
from  heaven  to  inform  the  sages  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Rabbi 
had  been  summoned  to  the  heavenly  assembly,  and  afterwards 
another  enjoining  universal  mourning  for  him  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication.* 

Such  daring  profanities  must  have  crushed  out  all  spiritual  rdi- 
gion,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  intellectual  display,  in  which  tke 
Rabbi   was  always  chief — here  and   hereafter.     Repulsive  as  ruA 
legends  are,  they  will  at  least  help  us  to  understand  what  otherwise 
might  seem  harsh  in  our  Lord's  denunciations  of  Babbinism.    In 
view  of  all  this,  we  need  not  discuss  the  Rabbinic  warnings  against 
pride  and  self-seeking  when  connected  with  study,  nor  their  admoni- 
tions to  hmnility.*     For,  the  question  here  is,  what  Rabbinism  re- 
garded as  pride,  and  what  as  humility,  in  its  teachers?     Nor  is  it 
maintained  that  all  were  equally  guilty  in  this  matter;  and  what 
passed   around  may  well  have  led  the  more   earnest  to  energetic 
admonitions  to  humility  and  unselfishness.     But  no  ingenuity  cMt 
ex]^)lain  away  the  facts  as  above  stated,  and,  when  such  views  prevailed^ 
it  would  have  been  almost  superhuman  wholly  to  avoid  what  oct 
Lord  denounced  as  characteristic  of  Pharisaism.     And  in  this  sense-, 
not  with  Pharisaic  painful  literalism,  but  as  opposed  to  Rabbinic: 
bearing,  are  we  to  understand  the  Ijord's  warning  to  His  own  not  tc 
claim  among  brethren  to  be  ^  Rabbi,'  or  *  Abba,'  or  *  ^uide.'  *    Tli€ 
Law  of  the  Kingdom,  as  repeatedly  taught,^  was  the  op^iosite.    Af 
regarded  aims,  they  were  to  seek  the  greatness  of  service ;  and  as  re- 
garded that  acknowledgment  which  would  come  from  God,  it  wooM 
be  the  exaltation  of  humiliation. 

It  was  not  a  break  in  the  Discourse,'  rather  an  intensification  of 
it,  when  Christ  now  turned  to  make  final  denunciation  of  PharisaifflD 
in  its  sin  and  hypocrisy.*'  Corresponding  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  which  His  public  Ministry  began? 
He  now  closed  it  with  eight  denunciations  of  woe.*  These  are  tie 
forthpouring  of  His  holy  wrath,  the  last  and  fullest  testimony  against 
those  whose  guilt  would  involve  Jerusalem  in  common  sin  and  coiB" 


'  Sec  the  quotations  to  that  effect  in 
SchMtgctiy  Metgfein,  and  Wiinsche  ad  loc. 

'  Hac  clausula  (ver.  11)  ostendit,  se 
non  sophistice  litigasac  de  roeilntiij  sed 
rem  potius  spcctasse  {Cahiti). 

■  Keim  argues  at  length,  but  very  in- 


conclusively, that  this  is  a  different  P"^ 
course,  addressed  to  a  different  audieo* 
at  a  different  time. 

*  Although  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  14  is  in «» 
probability  spurious,  this  *  woe'  oocors* 
St.  Mark  xii.  40,  and  in  St.  Lake  xx.  47. 
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mon  judgment.     Step  by  step,  with  logical  sequence  and  intensified     chap. 
jiathos  of  energy,  is  each  charge  advanced,  and  with  it  the  Woe  of        iv 
Divine  wrath  announced.  '     ^ 

The  first  Woe  against  Pharisaism  was  on  their  shutting  the  King- 
dom of  God  against  men  by  their  opposition  to  the  Christ.  All  knew 
how  exclusive  were  their  pretensions  in  confining  piety  to  the  pos- 
8e88ion  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  declared  it  impossible  for  an 
ignorant  })erson  to  be  pious.  Had  they  taught  men  the  Scriptures, 
and  shown  them  the  right  way,  they  would  have  been  true  to  their 
office  ;  but  woe  to  them  who,  in  their  position  as  leaders,  had  them- 
selves stood  with  their  back  to  the  door  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
prevented  the  entrance  of  others. 

The  second  Woe  was  on  their  covetousness  and  hjrpocrisy.     They 
made  long  prayers,*  but  how  often  did  it  only  cover  the  vilest  selfish-  y^miwa* 
ness,  even  to  the  *  devouring '  of  widows'  houses.     We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  Talmud  here  to  famish  us  with  illustrative  instances,  and 
yet  at  least  one  such  is  recorded  ;^  and  we  recall  how  often  broad  »'Sot.iOa, 
phylacteries  covered  fraudulent  minds. 

The  third  Woe  was  on  their  proselytism,  which  issued  only  in 
making  their  converts  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  them- 
selves.    Against  this  charge,  rightly  understood,  Judaism  has  in  vain 
sought  to  defend  itself.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  its  pride  and  ex- 
clnsiveness,  Judaism  seemed   to  denounce  proseljrtism,  laid  down 
strict  rules  to  test  the  sincerity  of  converts,  and  s\)6ke  of  them  in 
general  contempt  *^  as  *  a  plague  of  leprosy.'  ^    Yet  the  bitter  com-  •  Horaj.  13  a 
plaint  of  classical  writers,**  the  statements  of  Josephus,'  the  frequent  6;^N?ddJi8  6 
allnaicns  in  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  admissions  of  the  •tvicw. 

Hist.  V,  6  • 

Babbis,  prove  their  zeal  for  making  proselytes — whicli,  indeed,  but  sr/i^iu  ' 
for  ita  moral  sequences,  would  neither  have  deserved  nor  drawn  down  civit.  oei  vi. 
the  denunciation  of  a  '  woe.'     Thus  the  Midrash,  commenting  on  the  t  ^„t  ^^i^ 
worda:«  *the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,'  refers  it  to  the  Jf  je^;h' 
Averts  which  Abraham  had  made,  adding  that  every  proselyte  was  JJ^iiV/d. 
^  be  recraurded  as  if  a  soul  had  been  created.***    To  this  we  may  *i,"^^',^ 
^  the  pride  with  which  Judaism  looked  back  upon  the  150,000  hucr.  11.30, 
^ibeonite  converts  said  to  have  been  made  when  David  avenged  the  p.V2«*"u.i 
^  of  Saul ;  *  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  looked  forward  to  the  '^l^{^^  . 


Yebam.  7!»  A 


.'  For  passages  in  proof,  see  Wetstrin  which  they  can  never  bear,  is  advised  to 

*k)c.  read  the  remarks  of  the  learneil  JcUlnek 

j'Ajiy  one  who  would  see  how  Jewish  on  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  in  the  Beth  lia-Midr, 

*^nity  can,  for  the  purpose  of  misre-  vol.  v.  pp.  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  and  his  rendering 

'*'*nrting  the  words  of  Christ,  put  a  of  the  quotation  from  Ber.  R.  28. 
'^^^'i^  even    on    Jewish    documents 
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•  Ab.  Sar. 
S4a 


»►  Midr.  on 
Eccl.  V.  11 


•  flher.  Iv. 
18  and  85  b 


times  of  Messiah  as  those  of  spontaneous  conversion  to  the  Syna- 
gogue;* and  the  not  unfrequent  instances  in  which  a  spirit  fetvour- 
able  to  proselytism  is  exhibited  in  Jewish  writings,*  as,  also,  such  a 
saying  as  this,  that  when  Israel  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  He 
brings  in  as  converts  to  Judaism  all  the  just  of  the  nations,  such  ac 
Jethro,  .Eahab,  Ruth,  &c.^  But  after  all,  may  the  Lord  not  have 
referred,  not  to  conversion  to  Judaism  in  general,  but  to  proselytism 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  undoubtedly  sought  to  the 
compassing  of  sea  and  land  ? 

The  fourth  Woe  is  denounced  on  the  moral  blindness  of  these 
guides  rather  than  on  their  hyi^xxirisy.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  precise  allusion  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  the  Talmud  makes  the  strangest  distinction  between  an  oath  or 
adjuration,  such  as  '  by  heaven '  or  *  by  earth,'  which  is  not  supposed 
to  be  binding,  and  that  by  any  of  the  letters  of  which  the  Divine 
Name  was  composed,  or  by  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
when  the  oath  is  supposed  to  be  binding.®  But  it  seems  more  likely 
that  our  I^ord  refers  to  oaths  or  adjmations  in  connection  with  vowa^ 
where  the  casuistry  was  of  the  most  complicated  kind.  In  general, 
the  Lord  here  condemns  the  arbitrariness  of  all  such  Jewish  dia- 
tinctions,  which,  by  attaching  excessive  value  to  the  letter  of  an  oatlfc^ 
or  vow,  really  tended  to  diminish  its  sanctity.  All  such  distinctions 
argued  folly  and  moral  blindness. 

The  fifth  Woe  referred  to  one  of  the  best-known  and  strange?- "t: 
Jewish  ordinances,  which  extended  the  Mosaic  law  of  tithing,  in  most: 
burdensome  minuteness,  even  to  the  smallest  products  of  the  soil 
Mtiaser.  i.  1  that  werc  esculent  and  could  be  preserved,**  such  as  anise.     Of  these, 
according  to  some,  not  only  the  seeds,  but,  in  certain  cases,  even  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  had  to  be  tithed.®    And  this,  together  with  grievous 
omission  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  :  judgment,  mercy, and 
faith.     Truly,  this  was  '  to  strain   out   the  gnat,  and  swallow  the 
camel ! '     We  remember  that  this  conscientiousness  in  tithing  cod- 
stituted  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  we  oouM 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  such  an  instance  of  it,  as  when  the  TalmiHl 
gravely  assures  us  that  the  ass  of  a  certain  Rabbi  had  been  so  ^U 
trained  as  to  refuse  corn  of  which  the  tithes  had  not  been  taken  I'* 
And  experience,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the  present,  has  onlj 
too  plainly  shown,  that  a  religious  zeal   which  expends  itself  on 


•  Maneer.  iv. 
6 


*■  Jer.  Deiii. 
21  ti 


'  The  loarned  Danzius  has  wlleoted       049-666.     But  in  my  opinion  he  cag* 
all  that  cjin  be  said  on  that  subject  in       geratcs  his  case. 
Mvmchvtiy  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  lUustr.,  pp. 
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ot  room  nor  strength  left  for  the  weightier  matters  of    chap. 

IV 

:-hing   to  purification  the  transition  was  natural.*     It  ' 

ihe  second  grand  characteristic  of  Pharisaic  piety.     We 

Lth  what  punctiliousness  questions  of  outward  purity  of 

discussed.     But  woe  to  the  hypocrisy  which,  caring  for 

heeded  not  whether  that  which  filled  the  cup  and  platter 

•ocured  by  extortion  or  was  used  for  excess.     And,  alas 

dness  which  perceived  not,  that  internal  purity  was  the 

n  of  that  which  was  outward  ! 

ilarly  to  another  species  of  hypocrisy,  of  which,  indeed, 

g  were  but  the  outcome  :  that  of  outward  appearance  of 

8,  while  heart  and  mind  were  full  of  iniquity — just  as 

ly-whited  sepulchres  of  theirs  seemed  so  fair  outwardly, 

rere  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.     Woe, 

I  at  hypocrisy  which  built  and  decorated  sepulchres  of 

I  righteous  men,  and  by  so  doing  sought  to  shelter  itself 

n  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  killed  them.     It  was  not 

entiince,  but  national  pride,  which  actuated  them  in  this, 

rit  of  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  impenitence  which  had 

lers  to  commit  the  murders.     And  were  they  not  about 

leir  hands  in  the  blood  of  Him  to  AMiom  all  the  prophets 

?     Fast  were  they  in  the  Divine  judgment  filling  up  the 

heir  fathers. 

ker  and  heavier  than  ever  before  fell  the  hailstorm  of  His 

IS,  as  He  foretold  the  certain  doom  which  awaited  their 

)enitence.*     Prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes  would  be  •vv.w-sc 

►f  Him ;  and  only  murder,  sufierings,  and  persecutions 

them — not  reception  of  their  message  and  warnings, 
[d  they  become  heirs  of  all  the  blood  of  martyred  saints, 

him  whom  Scripture  records  as  the  first  one  murdered, 
t  last  martyr  of  Jewish  unbelief  of  whom  tradition  spoke 
tns — Zechariah,^  stoned  by  the  king's  command  in  the 


[i  keen  insight,  charac- 
DC  which  contrasts  their 
eal  with  their  resistance 
*  of  the  Kingdom ;  tlien, 

fourtli  whicli  denounce 
hing,  the  tifth  and  sixth 
ni|)ts  at  purity,  while  the 

their  rehitions  to  those 
Christ,  whose  graves  they 

carcelv  remind  the  reader 


that  this  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  JehM' 
ada.  The  difference  in  the  text  of  St. 
Matthew  may  either  be  due  to  family  cir- 
cumstances, unknown  to  us,  which  might 
admit  of  his  designat  ion  as  '  the  son  of 
r»arachias '  (the  reading  is  undoubtedly 
correct),  or  an  error  may  have  crept  into 
tlie  text  —how,  we  know  not,  and  it  is  of 
little  moment.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  reference  is  to  this  Zacharias. 
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•SChron. 
xxlv,  S0-3S 

>>8anh.96&; 
Oitt67  6; 
also  in  tlie 
Hidr.  on 
BocliU.16 
•ad  X.  4, 
and  on 
lament,  ii. 
3,  and  iv,  14 

'  TV,  87-89 

*  Vajjik.  R. 
26 


Court  of  the  Temple,*  whose  blood,  as  legend  had  it,  did  not  dry  up 
those  two  centuries  and  a  half,  but  still  bubbled  on  the  pavement, 
when  Nebuzar-adan  entered  the  Temple,  and  at  last  avenged  it.^ 

And  yet  it  would  not  have  been  Jesus,  if,  while  denouncing  cer^ 
tain  judgment  on  them  who,  by  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  through  the  same  unbelief,  had  served  them- 
selves heirs  to  all  their  guilt.  He  had  not  also  added  to  it  the  pts- 
sionate  lament  of  a  love  which,  even  when  spumed,  lingered  with 
regretful  longing  over  the  lost.®  They  all  knew  the  common  illiutnh 
tion  of  the  hen  gathering  her  young  brood  for  shelter,^  and  they  knew 
also  what  of  Divine  protection,  blessing,  and  rest  it  implied,  idien 
they  spoke  of  being  gathered  under  the  wings  of  the  ShechinaL 
Fain  and  often  would  Jesus  have  given  to  Israel,  His  people,  that 
shelter,  rest,  protection,  and  blessing — but  they  would  not.  hoMag 
around  on  those  Temple-buildings — that  House,  it  shall  be  left  to 
them  desolate !     And  He  quitted  its  courts  with  these  words,  thit 
they  of  Israel  should  not  see  Him  again  till,  the  night  of  their  unbdief 
j>ast,  they  would  welcome  His  return  with  a  better  Hosannah  thn 
that  which  had  greeted  His  Royal  Entry  three  days  before.  Asdthii 
was  the  '  Farewell '  and  the  parting  of  Israel's  Messiah  &om  Israd  ttd 
its  Temple.     Yet  a  Farewell  which  promised  a  coming  again;  and* 
parting  which  implied  a  welcome  in  the  future  from  a  belief 
people  to  a  gracious,  pardoning  King ! 


THE  LAST    SERIES  OF   FABAK.ES. 


n  THIBD  DAT  IN  FASSION-ITEBK — THE  LAST  SERIES  OF  PARABLES  :  TO  THE 
FEARIBEXa  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE — ON  THE  WAY  TO  JXKCSALEU  :  THE 
PABABLE  or  THE  LABODBERB  IN  THE  TINETARD — IN  THE  TEMPLE  :  THE 
FABABLX  OF  THE  '  NO  '  AND  '  YES  '  OF  THE  TWO  SONS — THE  FASABLE  OF 
TBB  E7IL  HUSBANDMEN  EVIIJ.Y  DESTROYED  —  THE  PABABLE  OF  THE 
MABBIAGE  OF   THE  KINO's   SON  AND  OF  THE  WEDDINO   OABHENT. 

3t.  Hatt.  xiz.  30-~xz.  16 ;  St.  tiatt.  xii.  28-32 ;  Bt.  Matt,  ixi,  33-16 ;  St.  Maik  mi. 
1-12;  St.  Lukcxx.  tl-19;  St.  Matt.  zxii.  1-11.) 

VliTHODGH  it  may  not  be  possible  to  mark  their  exact  succession,  it     chap. 
ffill  be  convenient  here  to  group  together  the  last  series  of  Parables.         v 

Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  Bpoken  on  that  third  day  in  Passion-   — ■ ' 

veek :  the  first  four  to  a  more  general  audience  ;  the  last  three  (to 

be  treated  in  another  chapter)  to  the  disciples,  when,  on  the  evening 

rf  that  third  day,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  He  told  them  of  the  '  Last  •  Bt.  witt 

Things.'     They  are  the  Parables  of  Judgment,  and  in  one  form  or  i-ni™  "i-  jj 

another  treat  of '  the  End.' 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard^ — As  treating  'Bt.M«tt. 
of '  the  End,'  this  Parable  evidently  belongs  to  the  laat  series,  although  i» 
it  may  have  been  siwken  previouHly  to  Passion-Week,  perhaps  on  that 
'liBsion-joumey  in  Perfea,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  recorded  by 
^t.  Matthew.     At  any  rate,  it  stands  in  internal  relation  with  what 
*S8ed  on  that  occasion,  and  must  therefore  be  studied  with  reference 

We  remember,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  rich  young  ruler's 
^Hre  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  Christ  had 
*t*red  an  earnest  warning  on  the  danger  of  '  riches.'  In  the  low 
P^^tual  stage  which  the  Apostles  had  as  yet  attained,  it  was,  perhaps, 
''^y  natural  that  Peter  should,  as  spokesman  of  the  rest,  have,  in  a  kind 

*  spiritual  covetousnesa,  clutched  at  the  promised  reward,  and  that  in 

*  ^one  of  self-righteousness  he  should  have  reminded  Christ  of  the 
Edifices  which  they  had  made.  It  was  most  painfully  incongruous, 
yet  part  of  what  He,  the  Lord,  had  always  to  bear,  and  bore  so 
l^Uently  and  lovingly,  from  their  ignorance  and  failure  to  understand 
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Him  and  His  work.  And  this  want  of  trae  sympathy,  this  oonitaat 
contending  with  the  moral  dnlness  even  of  those  nearest  to  Him, 
must  have  been  part  of  His  great  humiliation  and  sorrow,  one  elanent 
in  the  terrible  solitariness  of  His  life,  which  made  Him  feel  that,  is 
the  truest  sense,  '  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  Head.' 
And  yet  we  also  mark  the  wondrous  Divine  generosity  which,  erea 
in  moments  of  such  sore  disapiMiintment,  would  not  let  Him  take  fbr 
nonght  what  should  have  been  freely  offered  in  the  gladsome  sernte 
of  grateful  love.  Only  there  was  here  deep  danger  to  the  discii^; 
danger  of  lapsing  into  feelings  kindred  to  those  with  which  tbe 
Pharisees  viewed  the  pardoned  PabUcaus,  or  the  elder  sod  id  tke 
Parable  his  younger  brother  ;  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  li^ 
relations,  and  with  it  the  very  character  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  waA 
in  and  for  it.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  tie 
Vineyard  refers. 

The  principle  which  Christ  lays  down  is,  that,  while  nothing  done 
for  Him  shall  lose  its  reward,  yet,  from  one  reason  or  another,  no 
forecast  can  be  made,  no  inferences  of  self-righteousness  may  bf 
drawn.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  most  work  done— t* 
least,  to  our  seeing  and  judging— shall  entail  a  greater  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  '  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  shall  be 
first.'  Not  n-W,  nor  yCt  always  and  necessarily,  but '  many.'  And  ia 
sach  cases  no  wrong  has  been  done ;  there  exists  no  claim,  even  in 
view  of  the  promises  of  due  acknowledgment  of  work.  Spiritual  pride 
and  self-assertion  can  only  be  the  outcome  either  of  misanderstanding 
G-od'a  relation  to  us,  or  else  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind  towards  othen* 
— that  is,  it  betokens  mental  or  moral  unfitness. 

Of  this  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  is  an  iUttstrcUicm.  It  teacbe' 
nothing  beyond  this.'  But,  while  illustrating  how  it  may  cometW 
some  who  were  first  are  '  las-t,'  and  how  utterly  mistaken  or  wrongi' 
the  thought  that  they  must  necessarily  receive  more  than  otfen, 
who,  seemingly,  have  done  more — how,  in  short,  work  for  Chrisl » 
not  a  ponderable  quantity,  so  much  for  so  much,  nor  yet  we  the  judges 
of  when  and  why  a  worker  has  come — it  also  conveys  much  that  " 
new,  and,  in  many  respects,  most  comforting. 

We  mark,  first,  the  bearing  of  '  the  householder,  who  went  out 
immediately,  at  earliest  mom  {afia  irpa>t),  to  hire  labourers  into  bi> 

'  Instead  of  discussing  the  eiplana- 
tiona  oE  others,  I  prof  or  simply  to 
expound  that  which  I  have  to  propose. 
The  difficulties  of  liic  usuat  interprela- 
tioTU  are  so  great,  that  a  fresh  studj 
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vin^-yartl/     That  he  did  not  send  his  steward,  but  went  himself/  and      citap. 
witli  the  dawn  of  morning,  shows  both  that  there  was  much  work  to  v 

do,  and  the  householder's  anxiety  to  have  it  done.     That  householder  •st.  Matt] 
is  God,  and  the  vineyard  His  Kingdom ;  the  labourers,  whom  with 
earliest  morning  He  seeks  in  the  market-place  of  busy  life,  are  His 
Servants.     With  these  he  agreed  for  a  denarius  a  day,  which  was 
the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour,'  and  so  sent  them  into  the 
▼ineyard ;  in  other  words,  He  told  them  He  would  pay  the  reward 
promised  to  labourers.     So  passed  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
About  the  third  hour  (the  Jewish  working  day  being  reckoned  from 
snnrise  to  sunset),  that  is,  probably  as  it  was  drawing  towards  a  close, 
he  went  out  again,  and,  as  he  saw  ^others'  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  he  said  to  them,  *  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard.*  There 
ivag  more  than  enough  to  do  in  that  vineyard ;  enough  and  more  to 
«nploy  them.     And  when  he  came,  they  had  stood  in  the  market- 
place ready  and  waiting  to  go  to  work,  yet  *  idle  ' — unemployed  as 
yet.    It  might  not  have  been  precisely  their  blame  that  they  had  not 
gone  before ;  they  were  *  others '  than  those  in  the  market-place 
^hen  the  Master  had  first  come,  and  they  had  not  been  there  at  that 
thne.    Only  as  he  now  sent  them,  he  made  no  definite  promise. 
Hiey  felt  that  in  their  special  circumstances  they  had  no  claim ; 
k«  told  them,  that  whatsoever  was  right  he  would  give  them ;  and 
^ey  implicitly  trusted  to  his  word,  to  his  justice  and  goodness. 
And  80  happened  it  yet  again,  both  at  the  sixth  and  at  the  ninth 
kour  of  the  day.    We  repeat,  that  in  none  of  these  instances  was  it 
*he  guilt  of  the  labourers — due  to  their  unwillingness  or  refusal — 
^t  they  had  not  before  gone  into  the  vineyard.     For  some  reason 
""1>erhaps  by  their  fault,  perhaps  not — they  had  not  been  earlier  in 
*k€  market-place.     But  as  soon  as  they  were  there  and  called,  they 
^ent,  although,  of  course,  the  loss  of  time,  however  caused,  implied 
■^  of  work.     Neither  did  the  Master  in  any  case  make,  nor  they 
••k  for,  other  promise  than  that  implied  in  his  word  and  character. 

These  four  things,  then,  stand  out  clearly  in  the  Parable :  the 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard ;  the  anxiety  of  the 
*^^*tt«eholder  to  secure  all  available  labourers ;  the  circumstance  that, 
^  from  unwillingness  or  refusal,  but  because  they  had  not  been 
*«We  and  available,  the  labourers  had  come  at  later  hours ;  and 
^kit,  when  they  had  so  come,  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  vineyard 
without  promise  of  definite  reward,  simply  trusting  to  the  truth  and 

*  In  Bome,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  a      that  is,  rather  lees  than  in  Jndsea  (comp. 
%-laboiirpr  received  12  a««ahoat  6d. —      Marqvardt,  Bom.  Alterth.  vol.  y.  p.  52). 
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goodness  of  him  whom  they  went  to  serve.  We  think  here  of  thaw 
*  last,'  the  Gentiles  from  the  east,  west,  north,  aad  south ; '  of  the 
converted  puhlicans  and  einners ;  of  those,  a  great  part  of  whose  liTte 
has,  alae,  been  spent  somewhere  else,  and  who  have  only  come  it  a 
late  hour  into  the  market-place ;  nay,  of  them  also  whose  oppcstn- 
nities,  capacity,  strength,  or  time  have  been  very  limited — asd  m 
thank  God  for  the  teaching  of  this  Parable.  And  if  doubt  sboDld  still 
exist,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  part  of 
the  Parable,  in  which  the  householder  is  represented  as  going  out  at 
the  last  hour,  when,  finding  others  standing,*  he  asks  them  why  tbej 
stood  there  all  the  day  idle,  to  which  they  reply,  that  no  mui  had 
hired  them.  These  also  are,  in  turn,  sent  into  the  vineyard,  thqi^ 
apparently  without  any  expressed  promise  at  all.*  It  thus  i^pears, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  work  was  the  felt  absence 
of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and  their  simple  reliance 
on  their  employer. 

And  now  it  is  even.     The  time  for  working  is  past,  and  the  L«d 
of  the  vineyard  bids  His  Steward  [here  the  Christ]  pay  His  labounn. 
But  here  the  first  surprise  awaits  them.     The  order  of  payment  is 
the  inverse  of  that  of  labour ;  '  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  fint' 
This  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  Parable.     For,  if  the  fiiS 
labourers  had  been  paid,  they  would  either  have  gone  away  witlioat 
knowing  what  was  done  to  the  last,  or,  if  they  had  remained,  their 
objection  could  not  have  been  mged,  except  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
fest malevolence  to  their  neighbours.     After  having  received  their 
wages,  they  could  not  have  objected  that  they  had  not  received  enongl, 
but  only  that  the  others  had  received  too   mach.     But  it  was  not 
the  scope  of  the  Parable  to  charge  with  conscious  malevolence  tbo« 
who  sought  a  higher  reward  or  deemed  themselves  entitled  t«  ii. 
Again,  we  notice,  as  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  later  labonrei^ 
that  those  of  the  third  hour  did  not  murmur,  because  they  had  bo* 
got  more  than  they  of  the  eleventh  hour.     This  is  in  accorduKC 
with  their  not  having  made  any  bargain  at  the  first,  but  tnKl«l 
entirely  to  the  householder.     But  they  of  the  first  hour  had  tbeu 
cupidity  excited.     Seeing  what  the  others  had  received,  they  ex- 
pected to  have  more  than  their  due.     WTien  they  likewise  rewired 
every  man  a  detiarkis,  they  murmured,  as  if  injustice  had  been  done 
them.     And,  as  mostly  in  like  circumstances,  truth  and  iainia^ 

'  The  word  '  iille '  in  the  second  clauso  '  Tlie  last  olanae  in  our  T.  R.  and  i.'- 

ol  ver.  0  is  spnrious,  thongh  it  ma;,  of      in  spuriooB,  though  t 
course,  be  sapplied  from  the  fourth  clause.      miBC  was  luxJer  ' 


thongh  prrkapi  such  •  P»~       i 
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smed  OD  their  side.  For,  selecting  the  extreme  case  of  the  chap 
iventh  honr  laboarerB,  had  not  the  Householder  made  those  who  V 
d  wrought '  only  one  hour  equal  to  them  who  had  *  borne  the  ' 
irden  of  the  da;  and  the  heat '  ?  But,  however  fair  it  might  seem, 
ey  had  no  claim  in  truth  or  equity,  for  had  they  not  agreed  for 
le  denarius  with  him  ?  It  had  not  even  been  in  the  gen^^  terms 
a  day's  wages,  but  they  had  made  the  express  bargain  of  one 
mariue.  They  had  gone  to  work  with  a  stipulated  sum  distinctly  in 
ew  as  their  hire.  They  now  appealed  to  justice ;  but  from  first  to 
st  they  had  had  justice.  This  as  regards  the  '  so  much  for  so 
uch '  principle  of  claim,  law,  work,  and  pay.  But  there  was  yet 
lother  aspect  than  that  of  mere  justice.  Those  other  labourers, 
ho  bad  felt  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  their  appearance,  they 
id  no  claim — and,  alas !  which  of  us  must  not  feel  how  late  we  have 
sen  in  coming,  and  hence  how  little  we  can  have  wrought — had 
lade  no  bargain,  but  trusted  to  the  Master.  And  as  they  had  be- 
eved,  so  was  it  unto  them.  Not  because  they  made  or  had  any 
aim — '  I  will,  however,  to  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee ' 
-the  word  *  I  will '  (SiXm)  being  emphatically  put  first  to  mark  '  the 
ood  pleasure  '  of  His  grace  as  the  ground  of  action.  Such  a  Master 
mid  not  have  given  less  to  those  who  had  come  when  called,  trusting 
>  His  goodness,  and  not  in  their  deserts.  The  reward  was  now 
sckoned,  not  of  work  nor  of  debt,  but  of  grace.*  In  passing  we  also  ■  Roma* 
lark,  as  against  cavillers,  the  profound  accord  between  what  negative  *""' 
ritica  would  call  the  '  true  Judaic  Gospel '  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
rhat  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  *  the  anti-Judaic  teaching  '  of 
it.  Paul — and  we  ask  our  opponents  to  reconcile  on  their  theory  what 
isn  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  St.  Paul,  like  St.  Matthew, 
wu  the  true  disciple  of  the  true  Teacher,  Jeeus  Christ. 

But  if  all  is  to  be  placed  on  the  new  ground  of  grace,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  later  labourers  accords,  then  (as  St. 
I^nl  also  shows)  the  labourers  who  murmured  were  guilty  either  of 
^orance  in  &iling  to  perceive  the  sovereignty  of  grace — that  it  is 
•Jthin  His  power  to  do  with  His  own  as  He  willeth '' — or  else  of  mate-  » Bom.  > 
olence,  when,  instead  of  a  look  of  grateful  joy,  they  bent  an  evil  eye — 
"d  this  in  proiwrtion  as  '  the  Householder '  was  good.  But  such  a 
^*t«  of  mind  may  be  equally  that  of  the  Jews,"  and  of  the  Gen-  ■rmb.i 
'^^s.'    And  so,  in  this  illustrative  case  of  the  Parable, '  the  first  shall  u.  ib-m 

'  1  piefel  not  renrleriiig;  with  Meyer  firat  labourerB  could  not  have  meant,  that    H-1* 

™^  tbe  B.  V.  irolijinw,   viz.,   Apov,  by  the  ia*t  had  'spent,'  not  'wroQght,'ftii 

'^Pent,'  but   taking    the    verb    as    the  Lour.    This  were  a  gratuitous  imputatioa 

■«bt«w  nW  ~  '  wrought.'     And     tbe  to  tbem  of  malevoleiKW  and  calumny. 
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be  last,  and  the  last  first.*'  And  in  other  InstanceB  also,  though 
not  in  ail — 'many  shall  be  last  that  are  first;  and  first  that  are 
last."  But  He  is  the  God,  Sovereign  in  grace,  in  Whose  Vineyaid 
there  is  work  to  do  for  all,  however  limited  their  time,  power, 
or  opportunity;  Whose  labourers  we  are,  if  Hie  Children;  ^lio, 
in  His  desire  for  the  work,  and  condescension  and  patience  towards 
the  workers,  goeth  out  into  the  market-place  even  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  and,  with  only  gentlest  rebuke  for  not  having  earlier  ixane 
thither  and  thus  lost  our  day  in  idleness,  still,  even  to  the  last^  bids 
us  come;  Who  promises  what  is  right,  and  gives  &t  more  than 
is  due  to  them  who  simply  trust  Him :  the  God  not  of  the  Jews  aor 
of  the  Gentiles  only,  but  our  Father ;  the  God  Who  not  only  pay*, 
but  finely  gives  of  His  own,  and  in  Whose  Wisdom  and  by  'M'bose 
Grace  it  may  be,  that,  even  as  the  first  shall  be  last,  so  the  last  ahall 
be  first. 

Another  point  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  If  anywhere,  we  expect 
in  these  Parables,  addressed  to  the  people,  forms  of  teaching  and  speak- 
ing with  which  they  were  familiar — in  other  words,  Jewish  pordleU 
But  we  equally  expect  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  conveyed 
under  illustrations  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar,  would  be  en- 
tirely different  in  spirit.     And  such  we  find  it  notably  in  the  present 
instance.     To  begin  with,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  if  a  man  engaged 
a  labourer  without  any  definite  bargain,  but  on  the  statement  that 
he  would  be  paid  as  one  or  another  of  the  labourers  in  the  place,  he 
was,  according  to  some,  only  bound  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
place;  but,  according  to  the  majority,  the  average  between  the  lowert 
and  the  highest."^  Again,  as  regards  the  letter  of  the  Parable  itsdt 
''  we  have  a  remarkable  parallel  in  a  funeral  oration  on  a  Babbi,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.     The  text  chosen  was:  'The 
!   sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,' "  and  this  was  illustmted  hv  a 
Parable  of  a  king  who  had  a  vineyard,  and  engaged  many  laboorere 
to  work  in  it.     One  of  them  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  hi* 
ability.     So  the  king  took  him  by  the  band,  and  walked  up  W 
down  with  him.     At  even,  when  the  labourers  were  paid,  this  ooe 
received  the  same  wages  as  the  others,  just  as  if  he  had  wrought  the 
whole  day.     Upon  this  the  others  murmured,  because  he  who  h*i 
wrought  only  two  hours  bad   received  the  same  as  they  who  M 
laboured  the  whole  day,  when  the  king  replied :  '  Why  mnnnnr  je? 

'  Tlic  claose  which  follows  in  oar  A.X.  here  introduced,  maj  be  found  at  <i^ 

is  spnrinuB.  close     of     Bsba    Hex.    83    a   ui  *" 

'  Sume     interesting    illustrations    of  bpplnning  of  i. 
secondar;  impurtance,  and  therefore  uot 
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This  labourer  has  by  his  skill  wrought  as  much  in  two  hours  as  you     chap. 
during  the  whole  day.* '    This  in  reference  to  the  great  merits  of         v 
the  deceased  yoimg  Babbi.  •  MidrrraT 

But  it  will  be   observed  that,  with  all  its  similarity  of  form,  jer.Bcr.ii! 
the  moral  of  the  Jewish  Parable  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ.     The  same  spirit  of  work  and  pay 
breathes  in  another  Parable,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  idea 
that  Grod  had  not  revealed  the  reward  attaching  to  each  command- 
ment, in  order  that  men  might  not  neglect  those  which  brought  less 
retiun.     A  king — so  the  Parable  runs — had  a  garden,  for  which  he 
hired  labourers  without  telling  them  what  their  wages  would  be. 
In  the  evening  he  called  them,  and,  having  ascertained  from  each 
under  what  tree  he  had  been  working,  he  paid  them  according  to 
the  value  of  the  trees  on  which  they  had  been  engaged.     And  when 
they  said  that  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  which  trees  would  bring 
the  labourers  most  pay,  the  king  replied  that  thereby  a  great  part  of 
his  garden  would  have  been  neglected.     So  had  God  in  like  manner 
only  revealed  the  reward  of  the  greatest  of  the  commandments,  that 
to  honour  ^Either  and  mother,**  and  that  of  the  least,  about  letting  the  >»  kx.xx.  12 
mother-bird  fly  away  ^ — ^attaching  to  both  precisely  the  same  reward.**  •  Dout.  xxii. 
To  these,  if  need  were,  might  be  added  other  illustrations  of  that  ^  jy^^^  j^  ^ 
painful  reckoning  about  work,  or  else  sufferings,  and  reward,  which  ^^*' 
characterises  Jewish  theoloffv,  as  it  did  those  labourers  in  the  Parable.*  •  see,  for 

2.  The  second  Parable  in  this  series — or  perhaps  rather  illustra-  Bcr.fi a  ind 
tion — ^was   spoken   within    the   Temple.      The   Saviour    had    been  cianyTo 
answering  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  His  authority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.     This  led  Him  to  refer  to 
the  twofold  reception  of  that  testimony — on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Publicans  and  harlots,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Pharisees. 

The  Parable/  which  now  follows,  introduces  a  man  who  has  two  'st  \iatt. 
BCfUB.  He  goes  to  the  first,  and  in  language  of  affection  (tskvop) 
Wds  him  go  and  work  in  his  vineyard.  The  son  curtly  and  rudely 
refuses;  but  afterwards  he  changes  his  mind  *  and  goes.^  Meantime 
tte  firfiher,  when  refused  by  the  one,  has  gone  to  his  other  son  on 
^e  game  errand.  The  contrast  here  is  marked.  The  tone  is  most 
P^ite,  and  the  answer  of  the  son  contains  not  only  a  promise,  but  we 

'  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  for  ^  Looking  away  from  the  very  profane 

"[JPtot  *  in  St.  Matt.  iii.  2.    The  latter  use  made  of  the  saying  in  the  Talmud, 

^^  to  a  change  of  heart,  and  means  we  may  quote  as  a  literary  curiosity  the 

^ething  spixitoaL    The  word  used  in  following  as  the  origin  of  the  proverb : 

^  text  means  only  a  change  of  mind  He  tliat  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he 

^  puipofle.    It  oocnrB  besides  in  St.  will  he  shall  have  nay,  n^Vl  t^h  ^n^VTKO 


?5«t.  xrni  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  8 ;  Heb.  vii.      f,^,^  ^j.^,  j^^y^  -,nKB'  VCay  Ber,  7 
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almost  see  him  going :  *  T,  sir ! — and  he  did  not  go.'  The  applica- 
tion was  easy.  The  first  son  represented  the  Publicans  and  harlots, 
whose  curt  and  rude  refusal  of  the  Father's  call  was  implied  in  their 
life  of  reckless  sin.  But  afterwards  they  changed  their  mind — and 
went  into  the  Father's  vineyard.  The  other  son,  with  his  politeness 
of  tone  and  ready  promise,  but  utter  neglect  of  obligations  under^ 
taken,  represented  the  Pharisees  with  their  hypocritical  and  empty 
professions.  And  Christ  obliged  them  to  make  application  of  the 
Parable.  WTien  challenged  by  the  Lord,  which  of  the  two  had  done 
the  will  of  his  father,  they  could  not  avoid  the  answer.  Then  it 
was  that,  in  language  equally  stem  and  true,  He  pointed  the  moral 
The  Baptist  had  come  preaching  righteousness,  and,  while  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees  had  not  believed  him,  those  sinners  had.  And 
yet,  even  when  the  Pharisees  saw  the  effect  on  these  former  sinners. 
they  changed  not  their  minds  that  they  might  believe.  Therefore 
the  Publicans  and  harlots  would  and  did  go  into  the  Kingdom 
before  them. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  the  two  preceding  Parables,  and,  indeed. 

with  the  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  sayings  at  that  time,  is  that  about 

!^M  &c.     ^^^  ^^^^  Husbandmen  in  the  Vineyard.*     As  in  the  Parable  aboot 

andparoiieis  ^^^  Labourers  sought  by  the  Householder  at  different  times,  the 

object  here  is  to  set  forth  the  patience  and  goodness  of  the  owner, 

even  towards  the  evil.     And  as,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 

reference  is  made  to  the  practical  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the 

Baptist  by  the  Jews,  and  their  consequent  self-exclusion  from  the 

Kingdom,  so  in  this  there  is  allusion  to  John  as  greater  than  the 

**  ▼cr.  86        prophets,^  to  the  exclusion  of  Israel  as  a  people  from  their  podtioD 

"  ^®'-  ^^        in  the  Kingdom,*^  and  to  their  punishment  as  individuals.*    Only  we 

mark  here  a  terrible  progression.    The  neglect  and  non-belief  which 

had  appeared  in  the  former  Parable  have  now  ripened  into  rebellioD, 

deliberate,  aggravated,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  consequences  in  the 

murder  of  the  King's  only  and  loved  Son.     Similarly,  what  formoly 

appeared  as  their  loss,  in  that  sinners  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 

God  before  them,  is  now  presented  alike  as  their  guilt  and  their 

judgment,  both  national  and  individual. 

The  Parable  opens,  like  that  in  Is.  v.,  with  a  description  of  the 
complete  arrangements  made  by  the  Owner  of  the  Vineyard,'  to  show" 

'  *  An    hedge  *    against    animals    or  remark,  that  the  differences  in  the  nam— 

marauders,  *  a  winepress.'  or,  more  spe-  tives  of  this  Parable  in  the  three  Go*l*^ 

cifically  (St.  Mark),  *a  winefat'   (vrox^-  are  too  minnte  for  discassion  here.  1^'^' 

wov),  into  which  the  juice  of  the  grapes  principal    one,  in   St.   Matt.  xxl40,^*j 

flowed,  and  *  a  tower  *  for  the  watchmen  comp.  with  the  parallels,  will  be    '  " 

and  labourers  generally.    We  may  here  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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how  everything  had  been  done  to  ensure  a  good  yield  of  fruit,  and     chap. 
what  right  the  Owner  had  to  expect  at  least  a  share  in  it.     In  the         v 
Parable,  as  in  the  prophecy,  the  Vineyard  represents  the  Theocracy, 
although  in  the  Old  Testament  necessarily  as  identified  with  the 
nation  of  Israel,*  while  in  the  Parable  the  two  are  distinguished,  •i8^-7 
and  the  nation  is  represented  by  the  labourers  to  whom  the  Vine- 
yard was  Met  out.'    Indeed,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Parable  shows^ 
that  the  husbandmen  are  Israel  as  a  nation,  although  they  are  ad- 
dressed and  dealt  with  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  and 
leaders.     And  so  it  was  spoken  *  to  the  people,'*  and  yet  *the  chief  ^'St.Luke 
priests  and  Pharisees '  rightly  *  perceived  that  He  spake  of  them.*®       « st.  Matt. 

This  vineyard  the  owner  had  let  out  to  husbandmen,  while  he  *^'*  ^^ 
himself  *  travelled  away '  [abroad],  as  St.  Luke  adds,  *  for  a  long  time.' 
From  the  language  it  is  evident,  that  the  husbandmen  had  the  full 
management  of  the  vineyard.     We  remember,  that  there  were  three 
modes  of  dealing  with  land.   According  to  one  of  these  {Ariauth),  *  the 
labourers '  employed  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  finiits,  say,  a 
third  or  a  fotuiih  of  the  produce.*     In  such  cases  it  seems,  at  least  ^J^".  bicc. 
sometimes,  to  have  been  the  practice,  besides  giving  them  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce,  also  to  provide  the  seed  (for  a  field)  and  to 
pay  wages  to  the  labourers.®     The  other  two  modes  of  letting  land  \f^^'  ^ 
were,  either  that  the  tenant  paid  a  money  rent  to  the  proprietor,^  T^t^ine" 
or  else  that   he  agreed  to  give  the  owner  a  definite   amount   of  fWDemai 
produce,  whether  the  harvest  had  been  good  or  bad.*     Such  leases  J^^^^^ 
were  given  by  the  year  or  for  life ;  sometimes  the  lease  was  even  ^^ « 
hereditary,  passing  from  father  to  son.^     There  can  scarcely  be  a  "Jer.Bicc 
doubt  that  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  lease  {Ghachranuthay  from  n^n) 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Parable,  the  lessees  being  bound  to  give 
the  owner  a  certain  amount  of  fruits  in  their  season. 

Accordingly,  *  when  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  near,  he  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  his  fruits ' — the  part  of  them 
belonging  to  him,  or,  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  express  it,  *  of  the 
fciits  of  the  vineyard.'  We  gather,  that  it  was  a  succession  of  servants, 
who  received  increasingly  ill  treatment  from  these  evil  husbandmen. 
We  might  have  expected  that  the  owner  would  now  have  taken 
wvere  measures ;  but  instead,  in  his  patience  and  goodness,  he  sent 
*  other   servants  ' — not    *  more,'  *  which    would   scarcely   have  any  * "  ^  *'^^,, 

•'  •'     A.  and  II.  V. 

naeaning,  but  *  greater  than  the  first,'  no  doubt,  with  the  idea  that 
^*^*r  greater  authority  would  command  respect.  And  when  these 
«>o  received  the  same  treatment,  we  must  regard  it  as  involring, 
^ot  only  additional,  but  increased  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  husband- 
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men.  Once  more,  and  with  deepening  force,  arises  the  question, 
what  measures  the  owner  would  now  take.  But  once  more  we  ha?e 
only  a  fresh  and  still  greater  display  of  his  patience  and  unwilling- 
ness to  believe  that  these  husbandmen  were  so  evil.  As  St.  Hark 
pathetically  puts  it,  indicating  not  only  the  owner's  goodnessi  but 
the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  and  the  wickedness  of  the  hus- 
bandmen :  ^  He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  son — he  sent  him  last  unto 
them,'  on  the  supposition  that  they  would  reverence  him.  The 
result  was  different.  The  appearance  of  the  legal  heir  made  them 
apprehensive  of  their  tenure.  Practically,  the  vineyard  was  already 
theirs  ;  by  killing  the  heir,  the  only  claimant  to  it  would  be  put  oat 
of  the  way,  and  so  the  vineyard  become  in  every  respect  their  own. 
For,  the  husbandmen  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  owner  was 
*  abroad  '  *  for  a  long  time,'  he  would  not  personally  interfere — an 
impression  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  not 
avenged  the  former  ill-usage  of  his  servants,  but  only  sent  others 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  them  by  gentleness.  So  the  labouren, 
^  taking  him  [the  son],  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him ' — the  first  action  indicating  that  by  violence  they  thrust  him 
out  of  his  possession,  before  they  wickedly  slew  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  Parable  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  God,  had  let  out  His  Vineyard — the  Theocracy — to  His 
people  of  old.  The  covenant  having  been  instituted.  He  withdrew, 
as  it  were — the  former  direct  communication  between  Him  and  Israel 
ceased.  Then  in  due  sea.son  He  sent '  His  Servants,' the  prophets,  to 
gather  His  fruits — they  had  had  theirs  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual advantages  of  the  covenant.  But,  instead  of  returning  the 
fruits  meet  unto  repentance,  they  only  ill-treated,  and  that  increas- 
ingly, even  unto  death.  His  messengers.     In  His  longsuffering  He 

» St.  Luke  next  sent  on  the  same  errand  '  greater '  than  them — John  the  Baptist.' 
And  when  he  also  received  the  same  treatment.  He  sent  last  His  own 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  His  appearance  made  them  feel,  that  it  was  not 
a  decisive  struggle  for  the  Vineyard — and  so,  in  order  to  gain  it* 
possession  for  themselves,  they  cast  the  rightful  heir  out  of  His  ovb 
possession,  and  then  killed  Him ! 

And  they  must  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Parable, 
who  had  served  themselves  heirs  to  their  fathers  in  the  murder  of 

«>  St.  Matt,  all  the  prophets,^  who  had  just  been  convicted  of  the  rejection  of  tie 
Baptist's  message,  and  whose  hearts  were  even  then  full  of  murderous 
thoughts  against  the  rightful  Heir  of  the  Vineyard.  But,  even  so,  they 
must  speak  their  own  judgment.     In  answer  to  His  challenge,  what 
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in  their  view  tlie  owner  of  the  vineyard  would  do  to  these  husband-  chai 
men,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  could  only  reply :  '  Aa  evil  men  v 
e>Tlly  will  He  destroy  them.  And  the  vineyard  will  He  let  out  to  "" 
other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  Him  the  fruits  in  their 
seasons.'  The  application  was  obHous,  and  it  was  made  by  Christ, 
first,  as  always,  by  a  reference  to  the  prophetic  testimony,  showing  not 
only  the  unity  of  all  God's  teaching,  but  also  the  continuity  of  the 
Israel  of  the  present  with  that  of  old  in  their  resistance  and  rejection 
of  God's  counsel  and  messengers.  The  quotation,  than  which  none 
more  applicable  could  be  imagined,  was  from  Fs.  cxviii.  22,  23,  and 
is  made  in  the  (Greek)  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — not  necessarily  by 
Christ — from  the  LXX.  Version.  The  only,  almost  verbal,  difference 
between  it  and  the  original  is,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  as  head  of  the  comer 
(*this,'  hoc,  ntt))  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  in  the  I.XX.  its  original 
designation  {avrr})  aa  head  of  the  comer  (previous  to  the  action  of 
the  biulders),  is  traced  to  the  Lord.  And  then  followed,  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  language,  the  terrible  prediction,  iirst,  nationally,  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  '  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof;'  and  then,  individually,  that 
'■hosoever  stumbled  at  that  stone  and  fell  over  it,  in  personal  offence 
or  hostility,  should  be  broken  in  pieces,'  but  whosoever  stood  in  the 
way  of,  or  resisted  its  i)rogre88,  and  on  whom  therefore  it  fell,  it 
would  '  scatter  him  as  dust,' 

Once  more  was  their  wrath  roused,  but  also  their  fears.  They 
biev  that  He  spake  of  them,  and  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on 
Him ;  but  they  feared  the  people,  who  in  those  days  regarded  Him 
as  a  prophet  And  so  for  the  present  they  left.  Him,  and  went  their 
waj. 

i.  If  Kabbinic  writings  offer  scarcely  any  parallel  to  the  preceding 
^arable,  that  of  the  Marriage-Feast  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Wed- 
"hig  Garment  ^  seems  almost  transferred  into  Jewish  tradition.     In  •st.Uiiii 
'*>  oldest  form  ••  it  is  ascribed  to  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  who  flourished  t  g,,^^ 
*">nt  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.     It  }«*'"" 
fpeara  with  variety  of,  or  with  additional  details  in  Jewish  commeu- 
**0e8.'     But  while  the  Parable  of  our  Lord  only  consists  of  two  -judi.oi 
Pfts,' forming  one  whole  and  having  one  lesson,  the  Talmud  divides  ukii.on 

.The  only  Jewish    panillel,  even  in  treavsurer   to  collect    tribute,   wlien   the   -(xll. l-Of 

jl'^itof  fonn,Hi  far  aslkuow,  isin  Vajj.  people  of  the  land  killed  and  plondereil    >'>->* 

^U(«d.Wa»h.,p.  18  a,  near  beginning),  him. 
*^Wn  we  read  of  a  king  who  nent  his 
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it  into  two  separate  Parables,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  show 
the  necessity  of  being  .prepared  for  the  next  world — to  stand  in  readi- 
ness for  the  King's  feast  ;•  while  the  other  ^  is  meant  to  teach  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  present  our  soul  to  God  at  the  last  in  the  same 
state  of  purity  in  which  we  had  (according  to  Rabbinic  notions)  origi- 
nally received  it.**     Even  this  shows  the  infinite  difference  between 
the  Lord's  and  the  Rabbinic  use  of  the  Parable.*   In  the  Jewish  Para- 
ble a  King  is  represented  as  inviting  to  a  feast,'  without,  howerer, 
fixing  the  exact  time  for  it.     The  wise  adorn  themselves  in  time, 
and  are  seated  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness, 
since,  as  they  argue,  no  elaborate  preparation  for  a  feast  can  be 
needed  in  a  palace;  while  the  foolish  go  away  to  their  work,  aigning 
there  must  be  time  enough,  since  there  can  be  no  feast  withont 
preparation.     (The  Midrash  has  it,  that,  when  inviting  the  gaests, 
the  King  had  told  them  to  wash,  anoint,  and  array  themselves  in 
their  festive  garments ;  and  that  the  foolish,  arguing  that,  firom  the 
preparation  of  the  food  and  the  arranging  of  the  seats,  they  wooU 
learn  when  the  feast  was  to  begin,  had  gone,  the  mason  to  his  cask 
of  lime,  the  potter  to  his  clay,  the  smith  to  his  furnace,  the  fuller  to 
his  bleaching-ground).     But  suddenly  comes  the  King's  summons  to 
the  feast,  when  the  wise  appear  festively  adorned,  and  the  King 
rejoices  over  them,  and  they  are  made  to  sit  down,  eat  and  drink; 
while  he  is  wroth  with  tlie  foolish,  who  ap^^ear  squalid,  and  are 
ordered  to  stand  by  and  look  on  in  anguish,  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  other  Jewish  Parable  *^  is  of  a  king  who  committed  to  his 
servants  the  royal  robes.  The  wise  among  them  carefully  laid  them 
by,  while  the  foolish  put  them  on  when  they  did  their  work.  Afler 
a  time  the  king  asked  back  the  robes,  when  the  wise  could  restore 
them  clean,  while  the  foolish  had  them  soiled.  Then  the  king  rejoiced 
over  the  wise,  and,  while  the  robes  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  thej 
were  bidden  go  home  in  peace.  *  But  to  the  careless  he  commanded 
the  robes  to  be  given,  that  they  might  wash  them,  and  that  the,^ 
themselves  should  be  cast  into  prison.'  We  readily  see  that  the 
meaning  of  this  Parable  was,  that  a  man  might  preserve  his  soal 
perfectly  pure,  and  so  enter  into  peace,  while  the  careless,  who  bad 
lost  their  original  purity  [no  original  sin  here],  would,  in  the  next 
world,  by  suffering,  both  expiate  their  guilt  and  purify  their  souk 

When,  from  these  Rabbinic  perversions,  we  turn  to  the  Parable  of 

J  This  Parable  is  only  in  the  Talmud  in  Jewish  Social  Life/  p.  179. 
this  connection,  not  in  the  Midrashim.  ■  In  the  Talmnd  he  invites  his  9ervact£; 

•  The    reader    will    find    both    these  in  the  Midrash,  otliers. 
Parables    translated     in     'Sketches    of 
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our  Lord,  its  meaning  is  not  diflScnlt  to  understand.     The  King  made      chap. 
a  marriage '  for  his  Son,  when  he  sent  his  Servants  to  call  them  that         v 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding.     Evidently,  as  in  the  Jewish  Parable,  *      '     " 
and  as  before  in  that  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  great  Supper,'  a  'f*-^^^ 
preliminary  general  invitation  had  preceded  the  annoimcement  that 
all  was  ready.     Indeed,  in  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  iv.  2,**  it  is  "eiLWorah. 

^  '  p.  78  6 

expressly  mentioned  among  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Jerusalem,  that  none  of  them  went  to  a  feast  till  the  invitation  had 

been  given  and  repeated.   But  in  the  Parable  those  invited  would  not 

oome.     It  reminds  us  both  of  the  Parable  of  the  Laboinrers  for  the 

Vineyard,  sought  at  different  times,  and  of  the  repeated  sending  of 

messengers  to  those  Evil  Husbandmen  for  the  fruits  that  were  due, 

when  we  are  next  told  that  the  King  sent  forth  other  servants  to 

teU  them  to  come,  for  he  had  made  ready  his  *  early  meal '  (apLcrrov^ 

That  *  dinner,'  as  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Version),  and  that, 

no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  later  meal,  the  oxen  and  fatlings  were 

killed.     These  repeated  endeavours  to  call,  to  admonish,  and  to 

invite,  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  Parables,  showing  that 

it  was  one  of  the  central  objects  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  exhibit 

the  longsuffering  and  goodness  of  God.     Instead  of  giving  heed  to 

these  repeated   and  pressing  calls,  in  the  words  of   the  Parable : 

*  But  they  [the  one  class]  made  light  of  it,  and  went  away,  the 

one  to  his  own  land,  the  other  unto  his  own  merchandise.'     So  the 

one  class ;  the  other  made  not  light  of  it,  but  acted  even  worse  than 

the  first.     *  But  the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  entreated  them 

shamefully,  and  killed  them.'     By  this  we  are  to  understand,  that, 

irtien  the  servants  came  with  the  second  and  more  pressing  message, 

Ae  one  class  showed  their  contempt  for  the  king,  the  wedding  of 

luB  son,  and  the  feast,  and  their  preference  for  and   preoccupation 

^th  their  own  possessions  or  acquisitions — their  property  or  their 

tiBding,  their  enjoyments  or  their  aims  and  desires.     And,  when 

^hese  had  gone,  and  probably  the  servants  still  remained  to  plead 

^  message  of  their  lord,  the  rest  evil  entreated,  and  then  killed 

them — proceeding  beyond   mere   contempt,  want  of  interest,  and 

Preoccupation  with  their  own  affairs,  to  hatred  and  murder.     The 

^  was  the  more  aggravated  that  he  was  their  Hng^  and  the  mes- 

■^^rs  had  invited  them  to  a  feast,  and  that  one  in  which  every 

'^yal  subject  should  have  rejoiced  to  take  part.   Theirs  was,  therefore, 

^  only  murder,  but  also  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.     On  this 

the  king,  in  his  wrath,  sent  forth  his  armies,  which — and  here  the 

>  This  rather  than  *  marriage-feast.* 
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narrative  in   point  of  time   anticipates   the  events-destroyed  the 
murderers,  and  burnt  their  city.* 

But  the  condign  punishment  of  these  rebels  forms  only  part  of 
the  Parable.     For  it  still  leaves  the  wedding  improvided  with  guests, 
to  sympathise  with  the  joy  of  the  king,  and  })artake  of  his  feart. 
And  so  the  narrative  continues :  *  Then ' — after  the  king  had  given 
commandment  for  his  armies  to  go  forth,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
*  The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,  but  they  that  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy.     Go  ye  therefore  into  the  partings  of  the  highways  [where 
a  number  of  roads  meet  and  cross],  and,  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.'     We  remember  that  the  Parable  here  nms  parallel 
to  that  other,  when,  first  the  outcasts  from  the  city-lanes,  and  then 
the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  brought  in  to  fill  the 
xiv^M-24      plaxje  of  the  invited  guests.'    But  it  does  seem  as  if  there  were  no 
connection  between  the  declaration  that  those  who  had  been  bidden 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy,  and  the  direction  to  go  into  the 
crossroads  and  gather  any  whom  they  might  find,  since  the  latter 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  less  likely  to  prove  worthy.     Yet  thif 
is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  Pamble.     The  first  invitation  had 
l>een  sent  to  selected  guests — to  the  Jews — who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  *  worthy,'  but  had  proved  themselves  unworthy ;  the 
next  was  to  be  given,  not  to  the  chosen  city  or  nation,  but  to  all  that 
travelled  in  whatever  direction  on   the  world's   highway,  reaching 
tlieni  where  the  roads  of  life  meet  and  part. 

We  have  already  in  part  anticipated  the  interj)retation  of  thi* 
Parable.     '  The  Kingdom '  is  here,  as  so  often  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  likened  to  a  feast,  and  more  specifically  to  a  mar^B»g^ 
feast.     But  we  mark  as  distinctive,  that  the  King  makes  it  for  Hi^ 
Son,     Thus  Christ,  as  Son  and  Heir  of  the  Kingdom,  forms  thecential 
Figure  in  the  Parable.     This  is  the  first  point  set  before  us.    The 
next  is,  that  the  chosen,  invited  guests  were  the  ancient  Covenantr 
people — Israel.   To  them  God  had  sent  first  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  although  they  had  not  given  heed  to  His  call,  yet  a  second  class  of 
messengers  was  sent  to  tliem  under  the  New  Testament.     And  the 
message  of  the  latter  was,  that  '  the  early  meal  was  ready '  [Chriat*? 
first  coming],  and  that  all  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  great 
evening-meal  [Christ's  Reign].    Another  prominent  truth  is  set  forth 
in  the  repeated  message  of  the  King,  which  points  to  the  goodness  aad 

*  Reference  is  only  made  to  tliat  part  this  is  not  mentioned.     When  we  reaA 

who    were    murderers.     Not    tliat    tJie  of   *  their  city/  may  there  not  here  V« 

<.)thers  escaped  suffering  or  loss,  but,  in  also  a  reference  to  a  commonwealth  or 

accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  i*arable,  nation  ? 
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longsuffering  of  God.     Next,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  refusal      chap. 
of  Israel,  which  appears  in   the   contemptaous   neglect   and   pre-         y 

ofMmpation  with  their  own  things  of  one  party,  and  the  hatred,  ' —  "■ ' 

retdstance,  and  murder  by  the  other.  Then  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  command  of  judgment  on  the  nation,  and  the  burning  of 
their  city — God's  aimy  being,  in  this  instance,  the  Romans — and, 
finally,  the  direction  to  go  into  the  crossways  to  invite  all  men,  alike 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

With  verse   10  begins  the   second  part  of  the  Parable.     The 
'Servants' — that  is,  those  sent  to  the  Jews,  the  New  Testament 
mesBengers — had  fulfilled  their  commission ;  they  had  brought  in 
as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good :  that  is,  without  respect 
to  their  previous  history,  or  their  moml  and  religious  state  up  to  the 
time  of  their  call ;  and  '  the  wedding  was  filled  with  guests ' — that 
is,  the  table  at  the  marriage-feaBt  wa9  filled  with  those  who  as  guests 
'  lay  around  it '  {dvoKstfUymv).     But,  if  ever  we  are  to  learn  that  we 
nrnst  not  expect  on  earth^not  even  at  the  King's  marriage-table — a 
pure  Church,  it  is,  surely,  from  what  now  follows.     The  King  entered 
to  see  His  guests,  and  among  them  he  descried  one  who  had  not  on 
&  wedding-garment.     Manifestly,  the  quickness  of  the  invitation  and 
the  previous  unpreparednesR  of  the  guests  did  not  prevent  the  pro- 
coring  of  snob  a  garment.     As  the  guests  had  been  travellers,  and 
u  tiie  feast  was  in  the  King's  palace,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
poang  that  such  garments  were  supplied  in  the  palace  itself  to  all 
*lio«e  who  sought  them.     And  with  this  agrees  the  circumstance, 
that  the  man  so  addressed  '  was  speechless '  [literally, '  gagged,'  or 
'Bmnled."]"  His  conduct  argued  utter  insensibility  as  regarded  that  *ii«inBi. 
}     to  vhich  he  had  been  called — ignorance  of  what  was  due  to  the  h,  ■nnoto 
-     Bug,  and  what  became  such  a  feast.     For,  although  no  previous     "* 
i     **te  of  preparedness  was  required  of  the  invited  guests,  all  being 
r     ™vited,  whether  good  or  bad,  yet  the  feet  remained  that,  if  they  were 
I     *"•  take  part  in  the  feast,  they  must  put  on  a  garment  suited  to  the 
S     ^Masion.     All  are  bidden  to  the  Gospel-feast ;  but  they  who  will 
I     Intake  of  it  must  put  on  the  King's  wedding  garment  of  Evangelical 
f     kdioeBg.      And  whereas  it  is  said   in  the  Parable,  that  only  one 
/      *H  descried  without  this  garment,  this  is  intended  to  teach,  that  the 
f      ting  will  not  only  generally  view  His  guests,  but  that  each  will  be 
leparately  examined,  and  that  no  one — no,  not  a  single  individual — 
will  be  able  to  escape  discovery  amidst  the  mass  of  guests,  if  he 
bsi  not  the  '  wedding  garment.'     In  short,  in  that  day  of  trial,  it 
u  not  s  scmtiny  of  Cburclies,  but  of  individuals  in   the  Church. 
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And  so  the  King  bade  the  Bervanta — Suikovou — not  the  same  who 
had  previoualy  carried  the  invitation  (SouXotr),  but  others — evi- 
'  dentlj  here  the  Angels,  His '  ministers,'  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot,aiid 
to  '  cast  him  out  into  the  darkness,  the  outer ' — that  is,  resistless,  he 
was  to  be  cast  out  into  that  darkness  which  is  outside  the  brilliantly 
lighted  guestehamber  of  the  King.  And,  still  further  to  mark  that 
darkness  outside,  it  is  added  that  this  is  the  well-known  place  <A 
suffering  and  anguish :  *  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.' 

And  here  the  Parable  closes  with  the  general  statement,  appli- 
cable alike  to  the  first  part  of  the  Parable — to  the  first  invited  guests, 
Israel — and  to  the  second,  the  guesta  from  all  the  world:  'For' 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Parable)  *  many  are  called,  ^Mt 
few  chosen.'  For  the  understanding  of  these  worda  we  have  to 
keep  in  view  that,  logically,  the  two  clauses  must  be  equally  8iqi^»- 
mented.  Thns,  it  would  read :  Many  are  called  out  of  tlie  wortd  by 
Ood  to  partake  of  the  Gospel-feast,  but  few  out  of  the  world — met, 
out  of  the  called — are  chosen  by  God  to  partake  of  it.  The  call  to 
the  feast  and  the  choice  for  the  feast  are  not  identical.  The  oQ 
comes  to  all ;  but  it  may  be  outwardly  accepted,  and  a  man  may  at 
down  to  the  feast,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  chosen  to  partake  of  tht 
feast,  because  he  has  not  the  wedding-giinnent  of  converting,  sancti- 
fying grace.  And  so  one  may  be  thrust  even  from  the  manii^ 
hoard  into  the  darkness  without,  with  its  sorrow  and  anguish. 

Thus,  side  by  side,  yet  wide  apart,  are  these  two — God's  caU  sad 
God's  choice.  The  connecting-link  between  them  is  the  taking  rf 
the  wedding-garment,  freely  given  in  the  Palaee.  Yet,  we  mo* 
seek  it,  ask  it,  put  it  on.  And  so  here  also,  we  have,  side  by  sW^ 
God's  gift  and  man's  activity.  And  still,  to  alt  time,  and  to  all  ma, 
alike  in  its  warning,  teaching,  and  blestiing,  is  it  true:  'Manytfe 
tallied,  but  few  chosen ! ' 


I 


ON  THE  MOUNT  OP  OLIVES. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


(St.  Matt.  xxiT. ;  St.  Mark  ziii.;  Bt.  Lake  xiL  6-38 ;  xii.  35-46.) 

The  last  and  most  solemn  denunciation  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
ottered,  the  last  and  most  terrible  prediction  of  judgment  upon  the 
Temple  spoken,  and  Jesus  was  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  It  ^ 
ma  as  if  He  had  cast  the  dust  off  His  Shoes  against  '  the  Houne  ' 
that  ma  to  be  '  left  desolate.'  And  so  He  quitted  for  ever  the 
Temple  and  them  that  held  ofSce  in  it. 

They  had  left  the  Sanctuary  and  the  City,  had  crossed  black 
KidiOD,  and  were  slowly  climbing  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  sudden 
tun  in  the  road,  and  the  Sacred  Building  was  once  more  in  full 
view.  Just  then  the  western  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams  on 
top)  of  marble  cloisters  and  on  the  terraced  courts,  and  glittering  on 
tlie  golden  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  setting, 
«rea  more  than  in  the  rising  sun,  must  the  vast  proportions,  the 
■^nunetry,  and  the  sparkling  sheen  of  this  mass  of  snowy  marble 
"Od  gold  have  stood  out  gloriously.  And  across  the  black  valley, 
"xl  up  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  lay  the  dark  shadows  of  those  gigantic 
*aUs  built  of  massive  stones,  some  of  them  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
""ng.  Even  the  Babbis,  despite  their  hatred  of  Herod,  grow  en- 
utiuiastic,  and  dream  that  the  very  Temple-walls  would  have  been 
"•Vered  with  gold,  had  not  the  variegated  marble,  resembling  the 
**Ve8  of  the  sea,  seemed  more  beauteous.'  It  was  probably  as  they  ■ 
'"^'W  gaaed  on  all  this  grandeur  and  strength,  that  they  broke  the  ■ 
•ileiice  imposed  on  them  by  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  near  desolate- 
^«88  of  that  House,  which  the  Lord  had  predicted.''  One  and  " 
pother  pointed  out  to  Him  those  massive  stones  and  splendid  build- 
***88,  or  e^ke  of  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  Temple  was 
•horned."  It  was  but  natural  that  the  contrast  between  this  and  < 
^^  [ffedicted  desolation  should  have  impressed  them ;  natural,  also. 
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BOOK      that  they  nhould  refer  to  it — not  as  matter  of  doubt,  but  rather  as 

V         of  question.'     Then  Jesus,  probably  turning  to  one — ^peiiiape  to  the 

•  stMittT    first,  or  else  the  principal — of  His  questioners,''  spoke  fiiUy  of  that 

»at.H«rk      terrible  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  near  future,  when,  as 

''"•  •  fulfilled  with  almost  incredible  literallty, '  not  one  stone  would  be 

left  upon  another  that  was  not  upturned. 

In  silence  they  pursued  their  way.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olivw 
they  sat  down,  right  over  against  the  Temple.  Whether  or  not  tie 
others  had  gone  farther,  or  Christ  had  sat  apart  with  these  four,  Peter 
^^^  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  are  named '=  as  those  who  nor 
asked  Him  further  of  what  must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  not  idle  curiosity,  although  inquiry  on  such  a  sulked, 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  could  scarcely  hare  been 
blamed  in  a  Jew.  But  it  did  concern  them  personally,  for  had  not  the 
Lord  conjoined  the  desolateness  of  that  '  House '  with  His  own  ab- 
sence ?  He  had  explained  the  former  as  meaning  the  ruin  of  the  City 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  to  His  prediction  of 
it  had  been  added  these  words :  '  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Loid.' 
In  their  view,  this  could  only  refer  to  His  Second  Coming,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  world  as  connected  with  it.  This  explains  the  twofold 
question  which  the  four  now  addressed  to  Christ :  '  Tell  us,  when 
shall  these  thing:"  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  Coniiii;, 
and  of  the  consummation  of  the  age  ? '  * 

Irres^iective  of  other  sayings,  in  which  a  distinction  between  these 
two  events  is  made,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  disciples  cooW 
have  conjoined  the  desolation  of  the  Tem])le  with  the  iramediafe 
Advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  very  saying 
which  gave  rise  to  their  question,  Christ  had  placed  an  indefioite 

'  According  to  Jmc^hiit  (Wnr  vii.  1, 1) 
the  city  was  no  nphpaved  nnd  rtiig  np, 
thnt  it  was  ililliciiU  to  believe  it  hiiil  ever 
been  inbabitcil.  At  b.  later  period 
Turn  US  Itufns  ]»iil  the  ploiifihshnre 
ilinwD  over  it.  Ancl  in  r^nrd  to  the 
Temple  walla,  not  with  Ht  and  inj;  tlic 
mnstiivencs!!  of  the  stones,  with  thn  ex- 
ception ol  some  comer  or  portion  of 
Willi — left  almont  tu  show  liow  fixeax  ha<\ 
been  tlie  ruin  and  dcsolntifin— '  (here  is. 
certainly,  notbinji  now  in  iit«'  (Cftpt. 
IVtlum  in  the  •  Onlnance  Kurvev '). 

'  Tqi  tnmktUn  Toi  aiure'i.  GoAa 
aifTucit  that  the  account  in  the  liospcl  of 
Kt.  Matthew  cont.iina,  as  in  other  parts 
of  that  Gospel,  tbe  combincit  rejiorla  of 
addresxcs,  deliTered  al   dilTcrent  times. 


TiiBt  may  be  so,  but  thu  inferfDce  »( 
Godet  is  certainly  incorrect,  —that  nfilket 
the  question  of  the  disciples  nor  ili* 
di»cour!<e  of  our  Lord  on  tli.1t  ocnami 
prininrily  referre<l  to  the  Second  Adwnt 
(the iropomfla).  Wlienlhat  writfrreiBiA"- 
tbat.  only  St.  Matthew,  but  ntitlier  1* 
Mark  nor  Ht.  Luke  refer  to  such  a  q*''- 
tion  by  the  disciples,  he  must  \\axi  of- 
lo-iktil  tliat  it  is  not.  only  implied  in  '!■■ 
'all  these  thinps'  of  St.  Uark.  an>l  tlK 
*  these  thin^fs  '  of  St.  I^ke-  which,  wufl.'- 
rcfertomoro  than  one  thing— biit  tJu' 
the  qiiBBlion  of  tlie  di*;iplcs  about  li* 
Advent  tiikes  up  a  distinctive  pan  ^ 
what  Christ  had  itaid  on  qaittim  it' 
Temple,  as  reported  in  St.  Slait.  »"■ 
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period  between  the  two.  Between  the  desolation  of  the  Honse  and 
ihaii  new  welcome  to  Him,  would  intervene  a  period  of  indefinite 
length,  during  which  they  would  not  see  Him  again.  The  diBciples 
could  not  have  overlooked  this ;  and  hence  neither  their  qneetion, 
IKM*  yet  the  Discourse  of  our  Lord,  have  been  intended  to  conjoin  the 
two.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  view  when  studying  the  words 
of  Christ ;  and  any  different  impression  mast  be  due  to  the  exceeding 
compression  in  the  language  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  this,  that  Christ 
wonld  purposely  leave  indefinite  the  interval  between  '  the  desolation 
of  the  honse '  and  His  own  Return. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  remains  to  be  noticed. 
When  the  Lord,  on  quitting  the  Temple,  said:  'Ye  shall  not  see  Me 
henceforth,'  He  must  have  referred  to  Israel  in  their  naHonal  capa- 
city— to  the  Jewish  polity  in  Church  and  State.  If  so,  the  promise 
in  the  text  of  visible  reappearance  must  also  apply  to  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  to  Israel  in  their  national  capacity.  Accordingly,  it 
is  suggested  that  in  the  present  passage  Christ  refers  to  Hie  Advent, 
not  from  the  general  cosmic  viewpoint  of  universal,  but  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  history,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  appearance  of  &lse  Christs  are  the  last  events  of 
national  history,  to  be  followed  by  the  dreary  blank  and  silence  of 
the  maoy  centuries  of  the  '  Gentile  dispensation,'  broken  at  last  by 
the  events  that  usher  in  His  Comiug.' 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  con- 

Jwied  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  immediate  Advent  of 

^Suist  into  His  Kingdom  and  the  end  of  the  world,  their  question  to 

■  Christ  was  twofold :   When  would  these  things  be  ?  and,  What  would 

^  the  signs  of  His  Royal  Advent  and  the  consummation  of  the 

Age'?      On  the  former  the  Lord  gave  no  information;   to  the 

^■tter  His  Discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  directed.     On  one 

V^t  the  statement  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  novel  as  almost  to 

•"ooont  for  their  question.     Jewish  writings  speak  very  frequently 

•^  the  BO-called  'sorrows  of  the  Messiah'  (Ckevlej  ahel  Meskiach^^).  " 

™eBe  were  partly  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  partly — i>erhap9  chiefly 

~UwBe  coming  on  Israel  and  the  world  previous  to,  and  connected 

"th,  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah.     There  can  be  no  purpose  in 

i       ^'Kribing  them  in  detail,  since  the  particulars  mentioned  vary  so 

f     ■Badi,  and  the  descriptions  are  so  fanciful.     But  they  may  generally 

r     '■e ehuacterised  as  marking  a  period  of  internal  corruption'  and  of  ' 

fanciful  analogy  with  the  '  wrtowa '  of  a   f 
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outward  distress,  especially  of  fiamine  and  war,  of  whick  the  land  of 
Palestine  was  to  be  the  scene,  and  in  which  Israel  were  to  be  the 
chief  sufferers/  As  the  Rabbinic  notices  which  we  possess  all  date 
from  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is,  of  course,  imposaibk 
to  make  any  absolute  assertion  on  the  point;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fiict, 
none  of  them  refers  to  desolation  of  the  City  and  Temple  as  one  of 
the  ^  signs '  or  ^  sorrows '  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true  that  isolated 
voices  proclaimed  that  fate  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  not  in  any  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Advent  of  Messiah ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
hopes  entertained  by  the  fanatics  during  the  last  siege  of  Jenualem, 
they  rather  expected  a  Divine,  no  doubt  Messianic,  interposition  to 
save  the  City  and  Temple,  even  at  the  last  moment.**  When  Christ, 
therefore,  proclaimed  the  desolation  of  *  the  House,'  and  even  pisoed 
it  in  indirect  connection  with  His  Advent,  He  taught  that  which 
must  have  been  alike  new  and  unexpected. 

This  may  be  the  most  suitable  place  to  explain  the  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy connected  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.     Here  we  have 
first  to  dismiss,  as  belonging  to  a  later  period,  the  Rabbinic  fiction 
of  two  Messiahs :  the  one,  the  primary  and  reigning,  the  Son  of 
David ;  the  other,  the  secondary  and  warfaring  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Ephraim  or  of  Manasseh.     The  earliest  Talmudic  reference  to  this 
second  Messiah  ^  dates  from  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  contains 
the  strange  and  almost  blasphemous  notices  that  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,^   concerning   the  mourning   for   Him  Whom    they  had  . 
pierced,  refers  to  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  WTio  was  killed  in  the 
war  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  ^  and  that,  when  Messiah  the  Son  of  David 
saw  it,  He  *  asked  life '  of  God,  Who  gave  it  to  Him,  according  to 
this  in  Ps.  ii. :  *  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  Thee,'  upon  which  God 
informed  the  Messiah  that  His  father  David  had  already  asked  and 
obtained  this  for  Him,  according  to  Ps.  xxi,  4.   Generally  the  Messiah, 
Son  of  Joseph,  is  connected  with  the  gathering  and  restoration  oE" 
the  ten  tribes.     I^ater  Eabbinic  writings  connect  all  the  suflferiBg^ 
of  the  Messiah  for  sin  with  this  Son  of  Joseph.*^     The  war  in  whid^ 
*  the  Son  of  Joseph  '  succumbed  would  finally  be  brought  to  a  vi 
torious  termination  by  *  the  Son  of  Da\'id,'  when  the  supremacy 
Israel  would  be  restored,  and  all  nations  walk  in  His  Light. 

It  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  various  notices  aboat 
the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  are  confused  and  sometimes  inconsistent, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  this  dogma  originated.    Its 

*  Another  Rabbinic  anthority,  however,  refers  it  to  the  *  evil  impiilse,*  whi^ 
in  the  future,  to  be  annihilated. 


JEWISH  TEEMS  FOK  TBE  FUTDBE  DISPENSATION. 

primaiy  reason  was,  no  doubt,  controversial.     When  bardly  pressed 
by  Ciiristian  argnment  about  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the 
safferinge  of  the  Messiah,  the  fiction  about  the  Son  of  Joseph  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Son  of  David  would  offer  a  welcome  means  of  escape.' 
Besides,  when  in  the  Jewish  rebellion*   under  the  false  Messiah  • 
*  Bar-Cochba '  (*  the  Son  of  a  Star ' ")  the  latter  succumbed  to  the  ^ 
Romans  and  was  killed,  the  Synagogue  deemed  it  necessar;  to  re-  ^ 
kindle  Israel's  hope,  that  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  by  the  picture 
of  two  Messiahs,  of  whom  the  first  should  fall  in  warfare,  while  the 
second,  the  Son  of  David,  would  carry  the  contest  to  a  triumphant 
isaae.* 

In  general,  we  must  here  remember  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  three  terms  used  in  Jewish  writings  to  designate  that  which 
IB  to  succeed  the  '  present  dispensation '  or  '  world '  {Olam  haaseh), 
although   the   distinction  is   not  always   consisteutly  carried   out. 
This  happy  period  would   begin  with   '  the  days  of  the  Messiah ' 
(rwPDn HID')'     These  would  stretch  into  the  'coming  age'  (Athid 
labo\  and  end  with  '  the  world  to  come '  {OlaTH  hahbd) — although 
the  latter  is  sometimes  made  to  include  the  whole  of  that  period.^ 
The  most  divergent  opinions  are  expressed  of  the  duration  of  the 
Messianic  period.     It  seems  like  a  round  number  when  we  are  told 
that  it  would  last  for  three  generations."  In  the  fullest  discussion  on  , 
the  robject,^  the  opinions  of  different  Babbis  are  mentioned,  who  ' 
^    variously  fix  the  period  at  from  forty  to  one,  two,  and  even  seven  \ 
tiuHisand  years,  according  to  fanciful  analogies.*  ' 


'  Comp.  /.  31.  QUficner,  De  Gemino 
Jad.  Hew.  pp.  U6  iic. ;  SclMttgen,  Hore 
BAil.  pp.  360-366. 

'  Bo  tiao  both  Lery  (Neuhebr.  Worterb. 
"*■  iii.  p.  271  a)  and  Ilaniburgfr  (Real. 
JtertLf.  Bib.  a.  Talm.,  Abtheil.  ii,  p.  768). 
I  iMrt  here  express  BurpriBc  that  a  wTit«r 
■J'*niedaDd  independent  at  CattfllHIi 
"•■Uipp.  224-236)  should  have  argued 
**^lhe  theory  of  a  Messiah,  son  of 
•"^  b^onged  to  the  oldeit  Jewish 
^*liaiw,  and  did  not  arise  as  explained 
^  1»  text.  The  only  reason  which 
*^^Bi  urges  against  a  view,  which  he 
"Bhs  to  be  otherwise  probable,  is  that 
*^^it^  Kabbinic  slat«incDtB  speak  also 
^  >l)e  Bon  of  David  as  sufEering.  Even 
U  Uus  were  so,  snch  inconsistencies  would 
poTB  nothing,  since  there  arc  bo  many 
iMuceB  of  them  in  Rabbinic  writings. 
Bit,  real];,  the  only  pasoage  which  from 
ill  tge  hne  deserves  scrions  attention  is 
iSmb.  S8  a  and  b.    In  Yalknt  the  saSer- 


ing  Messiah  is  expresslj  designated  as 
the  Kon  of  Ephraim. 

'  In  Bemidb.  K.  IS  (ed.  Warsb.  p.  63  o, 
lines  9  and  8  from  bottom),  the  '  days  of 
the  MesBiab '  are  specially  disttngiusbcd 
from  the  '  Athid  labo,'  or  iceeuluin 
ftitvrum.  In  Tanchuma  (Ekobh,  ed. 
Waiah.  ii.  p.  106  a,  about  the  middle)  it 
is  said, '  And  after  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
comes  the  "  Olam  habba  "  '—so  that  the 
MesBianic  time  is  there  made  to  include 
the  liPCHltrntfatttrum.  Again,  in  I'es.  GH  a 
and  Kanh.  Ill  b,  'the  days  of  the  Measiab' 
are  distinguished  from  the  *  Ulam  habba,' 
and,  lastly  (not  to  multiply  instances), 
in  Shabb.  113  b  &xini  the  Athid-laba. 

*  40  years  —  the  wilderness  wander- 
ings;  1000  years-one  day,  Ps.  xc.  4; 
2000  years  =  ■  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
the  year  of  salvation' (Is.  Ixiii.  4);  7000 
yeara  —  the  loarriage-week;  Is.  Ixii.  6,  a 
day- 1000  years. 


THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

Where  Btatemeuta  rest  on  BQch  &iiciful  conddetatioiu,  we  on 
scarcely  attach  to  them  serious  value,  or  expect  agreement.    This 
remark  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  points  in- 
volved.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according  to  general  opinioD,  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  unkuown  to  His  coutemporaries  ; '  that  He 
would  appear,  carry  on  His  work,  then  disappear — probably  for  forty- 
five  days;  then  reappear  again,  and  destroy  the  hostile  powers  of  tie 
world,  notably  'Edom,'  'Armilos,'  the  Roman  iwwer — the  fomth  and 
last  world-empire  (sometimes  it  is  said :  through  Isbmael).   Banscmed 
Israel  would  now  be  miraculously  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  eartli, 
and  brought  back  to  their  own  land,  the  ten  tribes  sharing  in  their 
restoration,  but  this  only  on  condition  of  their  having  repented  rf 
their  former  sins.'    According  to  the  Midrash,*  all  circnmcised  lanel 
would  then  be  released  from  Gehenna,  and  the  dead  be  raised— 
according  to  some  authorities,  by  the  Messiah,  to  Whom  God  would 
'  give  '  the  Key  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.' '"     This  ResmrectioD 
would  take  place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  those  of  Israel  who  hid 
been  buried  elsewhere  would  have  to  roll  under  ground — not  without 
suffering  pain ' — till  they  reached  the  sacred  soil.      Probably  the 
reason  of  this  stmnge  idea,  which  was  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
the  direction  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  as  to  their  last  resting-place,  la? 
to  induce  the  Jews,  after  the  final  desolation  of  their  land,  not  to 
quit  Palestine.     This  Resurrection,  which  is  variously  supposed  to 
take  place  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  Mesaanif 
manifestation,  would  be  announced   by  the  blowing  of  the  giwt 
trumpet.^'     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  strange 
and  confused  views  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ;*  which  of  them 
were  universally  entertained  as  real  dogmas  ;  or  from  what  sooices 
they  had  been  originally  derived.     Probably  many  of  them  were 

poi>ularly  entertained,  and  afterwards  further  developed — as  we  be 

lieve,  with  elements  distorted  from  Christian  teaching. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  '  coming  age '  (the  AOt«^^ 
Jabo,  or  sceculum  futurum).  All  the  resistance  to  God  would  h^^ 
concentrated  in  the  great  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  with  it  th^^ 

'  This  confirms  St.  John  vii.   2T,  and  ancc   of  the   former  boilily  defects,  ^-  ' "' 

tiffords  nnollior  evidence  thot  it  ciinnol  previous  remaiks,  pp.  sns,  399. 

have  been  of  Ephesinn  anthorsliip,  but  *  In  thiaextreTuclycaiidenscdAbitne^* 

that  its  writer  must  have  been   n  Jew,  I  liave  thought  it  bottt-r  not  to  cnmb^^ 

inlimately  conversant  witil  Jewish  belief.  the  page  with  Babbinic  references,  XiiC-y 

'  Bat  licrc  opinions  are  divided,  some  would  have  been  too  nmneiuns,  ind  ttf^ 

holding  that  they  will  never  l)c  resfored.  learned  reader  can  easily  find  auffidfM  t**     j 

Sec  biith  opinions  in  Ranh.  110  6.  Ijenroneach  chtose  in  books  tieatiag '•'^      i 

'  On  the  Rcaurrection-bocly,  the  bone  the  subject,                                                    J 

Lvt,  the  dicBs  worn,  and  the   renppetir-  I 


THE  'NEW  JERUSALEM'  AND  THE  NEW  LAW. 

prevalence  of  all  wickedoesB  be  conjoined.  And  terrible  would  be  the  CHJ 
straits  of  larael.  Three  times  Tould  the  enemy  seek  to  storm  the  v 
Holy  City.  But  each  time  would  the  assault  be  repelled — at  the  '  ' 
last  with  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  City  would 
now  be  wholly  rebuilt  and  inhabited.  But  oh,  how  different  from  of 
old !  Ita  Sabbath-boondariea  would  be  strewed  with  pearls  and  precious 
gems.  The  City  itself  would  be  lifted  to  a  height  of  some  nine  miles 
— nay,  with  realistic  application  of  Is.  xlix.  20,  it  would  reach  up  to 
the  throne  of  G-od,  while  it  would  extend  from  Joppa  as  &r  as  the 
gates  of  Damascus  !  For,  Jemsalem  was  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  Israel,  and  the  resort  of  all  nations.  But  most  glorious  in  Jeru- 
salem would  be  the  new  Temple  which  the  Messiah  was  to  rear,  and 
to  which  those  five  things  were  to  be  restored  which  had  been 
wanting  in  the  former  Sanctuary :  the  Crolden  Candlestick,  the  Ark, 
the  Heaven-lit  fire  on  the  Altar,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Cherubim. 
And  the  land  of  Israel  would  then  be  as  wide  as  it  had  been  sketched 
in  the  promise  which  God  had  given  to  Abraham,  and  which  had 
never  before  been  fulfilled — since  the  largest  extent  of  Israel's  rule 
had  only  been  over  seven  nations,  whereas  the  Divine  promise  ex- 
tended it  over  ten,  if  not  over  the  whole  earth. 

Strangely  realistic  and  exaggerated  by  Eastern  imagination  as 
these  hopes  sound,  there  is,  connected  with  them,  a  point  of  deepest 
interest  on  which,  as  explained  in  another  place,'  remarkable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  prevailed.  It  concerns  the  Services  of  the  rebuilt 
Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the  Law  in  Messianic  days.  One  party 
ien  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  all  the  ancient  Senices,  and  the 
rtrict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  Law — nay,  on  its  full  im- 
position on  the  Gentile  nations.'  But  thia  view  must  at  least  have 
Iwen  modified  by  the  expectancy,  that  the  Messiah  would  give  a  new 
!**.»  But  was  this  new  Law  to  apply  only  to  the  Gentiles,  or  also  'ifidi.o 
^  Israel  ?  Here  again  there  is  divergence  of  opinions.  According  yntmit  li 
**  Some,  this  Law  would  be  binding  on  Israel,  bnt  not  on  the  Gentiles,  *"' 

*  else  the  latter  would  have  a  modified  or  condensed  series  of 
*dinancea  (at  most  thirty  commandments).  Bnt  the  most  liberal 
"**,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  moat  acceptable  to  the  enlighu 
*''ed,  was,  that  in  the  future  only  these  two  festive  seasons  would 

*  observed:  The  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther  (or 
^  that  of  Tabernacles),  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  only  thank- 

,' Sw  Book  III.  ch.  iii.  and  Appeodii  phylacteries  (comp.  Ber.  B.  99 ;  Midr.  on 
*".  Pfl.  ixi.). 

'  Such  M   erra  the  wearing  of   the 
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offerings  would  be  continued.*  Nay,  opinion  went  even  further,  and 
many  held  that  in  Messianic  days  the  distinctions  of  pure  and  im- 
pure, lawful  and  unlawful,  as  regarded  food,  would  be  abolished.* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  different  views  were  entertained 
even  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  in  Apostolic  times,  and  thej 
account  for  the  exceeding  bitterness  with  which  the  extreme  Phari- 
saic party  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  contended,  that  the  Gentile 
converts  must  be  circumcised,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  yoke  of 
the  Law  laid  on  their  necks.  And  with  a  view  to  this  new  Law, 
which  Grod  would  give  to  His  world  through  the  Messiah,  the  RabWs 
divided  all  time  into  three  periods :  the  primitive,  that  under  the 
Tjaw,  and  that  of  the  Messiah.^ 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  beatitude  of  Israel,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  those  days,  the  state  of  the  nations,  and, 
lastly,  the  end  of  that  *  age '  and  its  merging  into  *  the  world  to 
come '  {Olam  habba).  Morally,  this  would  be  a  period  of  holiness, of 
forgiveness,  and  of  peace.  Without,  there  would  be  no  longer  enonies 
nor  oppressors.  And  within  the  City  and  Land  a  more  than  Pua- 
disiacal  state  would  prevail,  which  is  depicted  in  even  more  than  tiie 
usual  realistic  Eastern  language.  In  that  vast  new  Jerusalem  (not 
in  heaven,  but  in  the  literal  Palestine)  the  windows  and  gates  were 
to  be  of  precious  stones,  the  walls  of  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  while 
all  kinds  of  jewels  would  be  strewed  about,  of  which  every  IsraeKte 
was  at  liberty  to  take.  Jerusalem  would  be  as  large  as,  at  present, 
all  Palestine,  and  Palestine  as  all  the  world.*  Corresponding  to  this 
miraculous  extension  would  be  a  miraculous  elevation  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  air.^  And  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  mixtures  of  self- 
righteousness  and  realism  with  deeper  and  more  spiritual  thoDghts, 
when  the  Rabbis  prove  by  references  to  the  prophetic  Scriptnref, 
that  every  event  and  miracle  in  the  history  of  Israel  would  find  it? 
counterpart.,  or  rather  larger  fulfilment,  in  Messianic  days.  Thus, 
what  was  recorded  of  Abraham  ^  would,  on  account  of  his  merit,  find»» 
clause  by  clause,  its  counterpart  in  the  future :  *  Let  a  little  wate^ 
be  fetched,'"in  what  is  predicted  in  Zech.  xiv.  8  ;  *  wash  your  feet,'ii 
what  is  predicted  in  Is.  iv.  5 ;  *  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree,' in  wha 
is  said  in  Is.  iv.  4 ;  and  *  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  in  the  promis 

«»Ber.B.48      of  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.^ 

But  by  the  side  of  this  we  find  much  coarse  realism.     The  lan<J 
•  shabb. 3<)6  would  Spontaneously  produce  the  best  dresses  and  the  finest  cakes;*" 

*  Yalkut  on  Is  xxvi. ;  8anh.  97  « ;  A**- 


*  Yalkut  a. 
p.  67  6,  par. 
363.  line  8 

^BabtiB. 
7Rh 


«  Gen.  xvlii. 
4.6 


»  Vajjik.  R.  1),  27 ;  Midr.  on  Ps.  Ivi. ;  c. 
2  Midr.  on    Pa.   cxlvi. ;   Vajj.    R.    13  ; 


S.  na. 


Tancb.,  Shemini  7  and  8. 
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the  wheat  would  grow  as  high  as  palm-trees,  nay,  as  the  mountains,      chap. 
while  the  wind  would  miraculously  convert  the  grain  into  flour,  and        vi 
cast  it  into  the  valleys.     Every  tree  would  become  fruit-bearing ;  *  •chethub. 
nay,  they  were  to  break  forth,  and  to  bear  fruit  every  day ;  ^  daily  "gj[^  3^ 
was  every  woman  to  bear  child,  so  that  ultimately  every  Israelitish  «» * 
family  would  number  as  many  as  all  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.*^  1^^^  on 
All  sickness  and  disease,  and  all  that  could  hurt,  would  pass  away. 
As  regarded  death,  the  promise  of  its  final  abolition  *  was,  with  «*  is.  xxr.  s 
characteristic  ingenuity,  applied  to  Israel,  while  the  statement  that 
the  child  should   die   an   hundred  years  old®  was   understood   as  •ifl.ixy.20 
referring  to  the  Gentiles,  and  as  teaching  that,  although  they  would 
die,  yet  their  age  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  so  that  a  centenarian 
wonld  be  regarded  as  only  a  child.     Lastly,  such  physical  and  out- 
ward loss  as  Babbinism  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall,^  'Ber.R.u 
would  be  again  restored  to  man.*  *  Rfi?"**' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  even  more  realistic  than 

these,  if  such  could  serve  any  good  purpose.     The  same  literalism 

prevails  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  King  Messiah  over  the  nations  of 

the  world.     Not  only  is  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets 

applied  in  the  most  external  manner,  but  illustrative  details  of  the 

same  character  are  added.     Jerusalem  would,  as  the  residence  of  the 

Messiah,  become  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  Israel  take  the  place 

of  the  (fourth)  world-monarchy,  the  Roman  Empire.     After  the 

Boman  Empire  none  other  was  to  rise,  for  it  was  to  be  immediately 

followed  by  the  reign  of  Messiah.^     But  that  day,  or  rather  that  Jg^*^^ 

of  the  fall  of  the  (ten)  Gentile  nations,  which  would  inaugurate  the 

finpire  of  Messiah,  was  among  the  seven  things  unknown  to  man.*  '  ^^'  ^-  «* 

^*y,  God  had  conjured  Israel  not  to  communicate  to  the  Gentiles 

^©  mystery  of  the  calculation  of  the  times.*^     But  the  very  origin  of  in  ^^°**' 

**^©  wicked  world-Empire  had  been  caused  by  Israel's  sin.     It  had 

°^^^  (ideally)  founded  *  when  Solomon  contracted  alliance  with  the 

^^ighter  of  Pharaoh,  while  Romulus  and  Remus  rose  when  Jeroboam 

^     up  the  worship  of  the   two  calves.     Thus,  what  would   have 

*^®^^me  the  universal  Davidic  Rule  had,  through  Israel's  sin,  been 

^»*tiged   into  subjection  to  the  Gentiles.     Whether  or  not  these 

^^tiles  would  in  the  Messianic  future  become  proselytes,  seems  a 

''*^H>t question.     Sometimes  it  is  affirmed;"  at  others  it  is  stated  «Aixs.24a 

^   They   are    the    following   six :   His  '  On  that  day  Gabriel  had  descended, 

IJj^Kidoar,  the  continuance  of  life,  his  cat  a  reed  from  the  ocean,  and  planted  it 

?HjiDal  more  than  gigantic  statnre,  the  in  mud  from  the  sea,  and  on  this  the  city 

^ts  of  the  ground,  and  of  trees,  and  the  of  Rome  was  founded  (Siphrfi  86  a). 

"''^tneflB  of  the  heavenly  lights. 
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^  ■     » ' 

«  Ab.  S.  S  6 ; 
Yeb.  24  b 


^  Thnch.,  ed. 
Wanh.U. 
p.  116  a» 
top 


« Taan.  7  a 

^  Chethnb. 
1116 


•  Plrkd  d. 
R.ElicB.34 


Enib.  19  a 


«  Pes.  64  n 


'•  Rosh  liaSIi. 
17a 

*  Sanh.  X.  3  ; 
106  6 


that  no  proselytes  would  then  be  received,*  and  for  this  good  reason, 
that  in  the  final  war  and  rebellion  these  proselytes  would,  from  fear, 
cast  oflF  the  yoke  of  Judaism  and  join  the  enemies. 

That  war,  which  seems  a  continuation  of  that  of  Grog  and  Magog, 
would  close  the  Messianic  era.  The  nations,  who  had  hitherto  given 
tribute  to  Messiah,  would  rebel  against  Him,  when  He  would  destroj 
them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  so  that  Israel  alone  would  be  left 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.^  The  duration  of  that  period  of  rebellioD  u 
stated  to  be  seven  years.  It  seems,  at  least,  a  doubtful  point,  whetlMr 
a  second  or  general  Resurrection  was  expected,  the  more  probable 
view  being,  that  there  was  only  one  Resurrection,  and  that  of  Isnel 
alone,^  or,  at  any  rate,  only  of  the  studious  and  the  pious,^  and 
that  this  was  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  reign. 
If  the  Gentiles  rose  at  all,  it  would  only  be  immediately  again  to 
die.« ' 

Then  the  final  Judgment  would  commence.  We  must  here  once 
more  make  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  with  whom, 
nay,  as  more  punishable  than  they,  certain  notorious  sinners,  heretics^ 
and  all  apostates,  were  to  be  ranked.  Whereas  to  Israel  the  Grehenm, 
to  which  all  but  the  perfectly  righteous  had  been  consigned  at  death, 
had  proved  a  kind  of  purgatory,  from  which  they  were  all  ultimately 
delivered  by  Abraham,^  or,  according  to  some  of  the  later  Midrashim, 
by  the  Messiah,  no  such  deliverance  was  in  prospect  for  the  heathen 
nor  for  sinners  of  Israel.  The  question  whether  the  fiery  torments 
suffered  (which  are  very  reaUstically  described)  would  at  last  end  in 
annihilation,  is  one  which  at  difi'erent  times  received  dififerent  ansirai, 
as  fully  explained  in  another  place.^  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  was  certainly  regarded  as  of  eternal 
duration.  Rabbi  Jose,  a  teacher  of  the  second  century,  and  a  repie- 
sentative  of  the  more  ratioualistic  school,  says  expressly,  *  The  fire  of 
Gehinnom  is  never  quenched.'^  And  even  the  passage,  so  oftai 
(although  only  partially)  quoted,  to  the  effect,  that  the  final  tat' 
ments  of  Gehenna  would  last  for  twelve  months,  after  which  body 
and  soul  would  be  annihilated,  excepts  from  this  a  number  of  Jewinh 
sinners,  specially  mentioned,  such  as  heretics,  Epicuraeans,  apostates^ 
and  persecutors,  who  are  designated  as  *  children  of  Gehenna' 
(ledorey  cUyt^oth,  to  *  ages  of  ages  ').*^  And  with  this  other  statements 
agree,*  so  that  at  most  it  would  follow  that,  while  annihilation  wonM 


'  It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that 
Individual  voices  would  have  assigned 
part  in  the  world  to  come  to  the  pious 
from  among  the  Gentiles.    But  even  so. 


what    is    the    precise    import   of  thii 
admission  ? 
•  See  Appendix  XIX. 


THK  '  WORLD  TO  COME.' 

await  the  leas  gtiilfcy,  the  most  guilty  were  to  be  reserved  for  eternal 
piuuBhment. 

Such,  then,  was  the  final  Judgment,  to  be  held  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoahaphat  by  God,  at  the  head  of  the  Heavenly  Sanhedrin,comiioBed 
of  the  elders  of  Israel.*     Realistic  as  its  deacription  in,  even  this  is  * 
terribly  surpasBed  by  a  passage"  in  which  the  Bupposed  pleas  for  « 
mercy  by  the  various  nations  are  adduced  and  refuted,  when,  after  an  I 
unseemly  contention  between  God  and  theGentiles — equally  shocking 
to  good  taste  and  blasphemous— about  the  partiality  that  had  been 
shown  to  Israel,  the  Gentiles  would  be  cousigned  to  punishment.   All 
this  in  a  manner  revolting  to  all  reverent  feeling.     And  the  contrast 
between  the  Jewish  picture  of  the  last  Judgment  and  that  outlined  in 
the  Gospels  is  so  striking,  as  alone  to  vindicate  (were  such  necessary) 
the  eschatological  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  prove  what 
infinite  distance  there  is  between  the  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Synagogue. 

After  the  final  judgment  we  must  look  for  the  renewal  of  heaven 
and  earth.     In  the  latter  neither  physical "  nor  moral  darkness  wonld  ' 
any  longer  prevail,  since  the  Tezer  kaRa,  or  '  Evil  impulse,'  would  be 
destroyed.*'     And  renewed   earth  would   bring  forth   all  without  * 
Uemish  and  in  Paradisiacal  perfection,  while  alike  physical  and  moral 
«il  had  ceased.     Then  began  the  '  Olam.  habba,'  or  '  world  to  come.' 
The  question,  whether  any  functions  or  enjoyments  of  the  body  would 
continue,  is  variously  answered.     The  reply  of  the  Lord  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sadducees  about  marriage  in  the  other  world  seems  to 
wiply,  that  materialistic  views  on  the  subject  were  entertained  at 
the  time.     Many  Rabbinic  passages,  such  as  about  the  great  feast 
upon  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  the 
Istter  days,*  confirm  only  too  painfully  the  impression  of  grossly  •  i 
"*teriaUstic  expectancies.*     On  the  other  hand,  passages  may  be 

^Bnt  it  does  not  seem   clear  to  roe, 

™<ftM  tbii  oonjnnctioQ  of  the  cessation 

^  dimness,  togetber  with  that  of  the 

•"tr  iaSa,  is  not  intended  lo  be  taken 

"nwlitelj  and  spiritnally, 

,     AtUie  same  time,  many  quotations 

7  Christian  writers  intended   to  show 

"*«  materialism  of  Jewich  views  are 
l^jnol^r.  Thus,  for  example,  Dtr. 
*' f  quoted  by  Wrbrr  (AltHynag.  Theol. 
*^^4),  oertainlr  doea  net  exprcBs  the 
FjWj  carnal  expectancy  impnted  to  it. 
^  the  other  hand,  it  ia  certainly  grossly 
^*lerialistic,  when  we  read  how  the  skin 
r*  ilugbteted  Leviathan  is  to  be  ntadc 
"■hi  tvits,  gUdles,  necklets,  or  armlets 


for  the  blessed,  according  to  their  vary- 
ing merits  {Baba  U.  76  fl).  JUtogether 
the  BCConnt  of  the  natnre  and  hunt  of 
this  Leviathan,  of  the  feast  held,  the 
varioita  dishes  aen'ed  (Baba  B,  71  b  to 
7'!  ft),  and  the  wine  dnink  on  the  oc- 
casion (Turg.  F»endo-Jon.  on  Geo.  uvii. 
25  ;  Turg.  on  Cant.  viii.  2  ;  on  Eccles.  ii. 
coarsely    materinli.'-lii     ' 


Bm  what  J 


1   the 


description  of  the  '  Last  Things  '  by  oor 
Loid  and  His  Apostles  I  This  alone 
wonld  furnish  gnfficicnt  presumptive 
evidence  in  &vour  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  have  tried  to  touch  this  very  painful 
matter  as  delicately  as  I  conld,  rather  by 
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quoted  in  which  the  utterly  unmat«rial  character  of  the  *  world  ta 
come '  is  insisted  upon  in  most  emphatic  language.*  In  truth,  the 
same  fundamental  divergences  here  exist  as  on  other  points,  such  u 
the  abode  of  the  beatified,  the  visible  or  else  invisible  glory  which 
they  would  enjoy,  and  even  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  in  regard  to 
the  latter,*  as  indeed  to  all  those  references  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
world  to  come,  it  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  the  Babbis  may  luit 
have  intended  to  describe  rather  the  Messianic  days  than  the  final 
winding  up  of  all  things. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Jewish  opinions,  it  is  necessary,  hof^ 
ever  briefly,  to  refer  to  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings,*  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  expressed  the  Apocalyptic  expectancies  of  the 
Jews  before  tlie  time  of  Christ.     But  here  we  have  always  to  keep  in 
mind  this  twofold  diflSculty :  that  the  language  used  in  works  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  highly  figurative  character,  and  must  therefore  not  be  lite- 
rally pressed ;  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  notably  IV.  EsdnSr 
dates  from  post-Christian  times,  and  was,  in  important  respects,  admit- 
tedly influenced  by  Christian  teaching.   But  in  the  main  the  picture  of 
Messianic  times  in  these  writings  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
the  Rabbis.  Briefly,  the  Pseudepigraphic  view  may  be  thus  sketchei* 
Of  the  so-called  *  Wars  of  the  Messiah '  there  had  been  already  a  kind 
of  prefigureraent  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  armed 
soldiery  had  been  seen  to  carry  on  warfare  in  the  air.^    This  sign  i* 
mentioned  in  the  Sibylline  Books  ^  as  marking  the  coming  end,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  swords  in  the  starlit  sky  at  night,  the  fiJling 
of  dust  from  heaven,  the  extinction  of  the  sunlight  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  by  day,  and  the  dropping  of  blood  from  the  rocks.    A 
somewhat  similar,  though  even  more  realistic,  pictiu^e  is  presented iit 
connection  with  the  blast  of  the  third  trumjiet  in  IV.  (II.)  Esdiati.* 
Only  that  there  the  element  of  moral  judgment  is  more  clearly  in— 
troduced.     This  appears  still  more  fully  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  book,®  in  which,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  Judgment-^ 
the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  although  in  an  externalised  fonn» 
may  be  clearly  traced.     A  perhaps  even  more  detailed  description  of 
the  wickedness,  distress,  and  physical  desolation  upon  earth  at  that 
time,  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees.^ 


allusions    than   by    descriptions,  which 
could  only  raise  prejudice. 

'  This  is  the  Jerusalem  built  of 
sapphire,  which  is  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  in  the  central  sanctuary  of 
which  (unlike  the  worship  of  the  Book  of 


Revelation)  Aaron  is  to  officiate  and  to 
receive  the  priestlv  gifts  (Taan.  5  '»' 
Baba  B.  75  b). 

2  See  Appendix. 

»  Comp.  generally    Sohurer,  Neutts*. 
Zeitgesch.  pp.  579,  6cc. 


THE  MESSIANIC  AGE  IN  THE  PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC  WRmNQS. 

At  laift,  when  these  diBtresses  have  reached  their  final  height,  when 

signs  are   in  the  aky,  ruin  upon  earth,  and   the  unbuiied   bodies 

that  cover  the  ground  are  devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts,  or  else 

**allowed  np  by  the  earth,'  would  God  send  '  the  King,'  Who  would 

pat  an  end  to  nnrighteousness.     Then  would  follow  the  last  war 

gainst  Jemsalem,  in  which  God  would  light  from  heaven  with  the 

As/ions,  when  they  would  submit  to,  and  own  Him."     But  while  in 

the    Book  of  Enoch  and  in  another  work  of  the  same  claaa"  the 

judgment  ie  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  Messiah  represented  as  appear- 

ing   only  afterwards,'' '  in  the  majority  of  these  works  the  judgment  or 

it?    execution  is  assigned  to  the  Messiah. ' 

In  the  laud  thus  restored  to  Israel,  and  under  the  rule  of  King 

U^asiah,  the  new  Jerusalem  would  be  the  capital,  purified  from  the 

he^tiien,' enlarged,  nay,  quite  transformed.   This  Jerusalem  had  been 

sKo-wn  to  Adam  before  hia  Fall,"  hut  after  that  both  it  and  Paradise 

h&d  been  withdrawn  from  him.     It  had  again  been  shown  to  Abra- 

ba.Tii,i  to  Moses,  and  to  Ezra.''     The  splendour  of  this  new  Jerusalem 

16  described  in  most  glowing  language.'  *     Of  the  glorious  Kingdom 

thug  instituted,  the  Messiah  would  be  King,*"  *  although  under  the 

BQpremacy  of  God.    His  reign  would  extend  over  the  heathen  nations. 

The  character  of  their  submission  was  differently  viewed,  according  to 

the  more  or  less  Judaic  standpoint  of  the  writers.    Thus,  in  the  Book 

cf  Jubilees  "  the  seed  of  Jacob  are  promised  poBsession  of  the  whole 

6»rth;  they  would  'rule  over  all  nations  according  to  their  pleasure  ; 

■•xl  after  that  draw  the  whole  earth  unto  themselves,  and  inherit  it 

iW  ever.'    In  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses ' "  this  ascendency  of  Israel 

^enis  to  be  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  vengeance  upon   Kome," 

■Itbongh  the  language  employed  is  highly  figurative."    Gn  the  other 

"•Hin  the  Sibylline  Books'' the  nations  ;ire  represented  as, in  view 

« the  blessings  enjoyed  hy  Israel,  themselves  turning  to  acknowledge 

""d,  vhen  perfect  mental  enlightenment  and  absolute  righteous- 

"WSiiB  well  as  physical  well-being,  would  prevail  under  the  rule  and 

i       Jn^hip  (whether  literal  or  figurative)  of  the  Prophets.*"     The  most 

"Wciaa '  view  of  the  Kingdom,  is,  of  course,  that  expressed  by  Philo. 

tollowB;  'Etpoatea  oportet  rcnovari  in 
fCloria,  ct  coronntiitar  in  peipetnuni  1 ' 

'  I  cannot  understand  how  Sehiirer 
can  throw  donbt  upon  this,  in  view  of 
such  plnin  Btatcmcntt  hb  in  Pg.  of  Sol. 
xvii.,  RDch  as  (in  rogani  to  the  Hosmah) : 
■bI  airii  SoiriAfvi  Sliaitt  titoJcrif  tmh  BtoS 
tr'  otroit. 

*  >  Et  Bfcendcs  nipra  cervices  ct  alas 


IV  b.lT.  K 


^Inthe  ji»»BByrfi'o  JUatit  there  is  no 
"fcwce  stall  to  the  Messiah. 

'  Hie  wotlll  do  not  convey  to  mc,  a« 
JpHititly  to  Dr.  Sehurrr,  that  Ihe  Kcw 
J*»>leni  actually  Wood  in  Eden,  and, 
*™Md,  eziated' otherwise  than  ideally. 

'  But  I  do  not  Bee,  with  Schnrer,  a 
5^Rnce  to  Its  coming  down  from 
^TRi,  not  even  in  the  passage  in 
^■ndi  to  which  be  refers,  which  ia  as 


•  V.  s»  tec, 
is.  U.  M,  4T 
-BtolJnh. 
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He  anticipates,  that  the  happy  moral  condition  of  man  would  ulti- 
mately affect  the  wild  beasts,  which,  relinquishing  their  solitair 
habits,  would  first  become  gregarious ;  then,  imitating  the  domestic 
animals,  gradually  come  to  respect  man  as  their  master,  nay,  become 
as  affectionate  and  cheerful  as  ^  Maltese  dogs.'  Among  men,  the 
pious  and  virtuous  would  bear  rule,  their  dignity  inspiring  respect, 
their  terror  fear,  and  their  beneficence  good  will.*  Probably  inter- 
mediate between  this  extreme  Grecian  and  the  Judaic  concep- 
tion of  the  Millennium,  are  such  utterances  as  ascribe  the  nniveml 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah  to  the  recognition,  that  God  had 
invested  Him  with  glory  and  power,  and  that  His  Keign  was  that  of 
blessing.^ 

It  must  have  been  remarked,  that  as  notable  differences  prevail 
between  the  Apocalyj^tic  teaching  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  that  of 
the  New  Testament  as  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  RabbUi 
Another  point  of  divergence  is,  that  the  Pseudepigrapha  uniformly  le- 
present  the  Messianic  reign  as  eternal,  not  broken  up  by  any  farther 
apostasy  or  rebellion.*  Then  would  the  earth  be  renewed,*'  and  thii 
would  be  followed,  lastly,  by  the  Resurrection.  In  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,**  as  by  the  Rabbis,  it  is  set  forth  that  men  would  rise  in  exactlj 
the  same  condition  which  they  had  borne  in  life,  so  that,  by  being 
recognised,  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection  would  be  attested.  Bat 
after  that  a  transformation  would  take  place:  of  the  just  into  the 
Angelic  splendour  of  their  glory,  while,  on  view  of  this,  the  wicked 
would  correspondingly  fade  away.*^  Josephus  states  that  the  Phari- 
sees taught  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just.^  As  we  know  that  such 
was  not  tlie  case,  we  must  regard  this  as  one  of  the  many  assertions 
made  by  that  writer  for  puri)oses  of  his  own — probjibly  to  present  to 
(Outsiders  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  the  most  attractive  and  rational 
light  of  which  it  was  capable.  Similarly,  the  modem  contention.^ 
that  some  of  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  propound  the  same  view 


'  This  is  expressed  in  the  clearest 
languaf^e  in  every  one  of  these  books. 
In  view  of  this,  to  maintain  the  opposite 
on  the  ground  of  these  isolated  words  in 
l^aruch  (xl.  8)  :  *  Et  erit  principatus  ejus 
stans  in  sieculum,  donee  liniatur  niundus 
(X)rruptionis,'  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strange  contention,  especially  when  we 
read  in  Ixxiii.  1 :  *  Seilerit  in  pace  in 
:etemum  super  throno  rcgni  sui  /  We  c^n 
quite  understand  that  Ofrorer  should 
propound  this  \'iew  in  onler  to  prove  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Nfiw  Testament  is 
onlv  a  reflexion  of  that  of  later  .Judaism : 


but  should  an  argument  so  untenable  b« 
reixjated  ?  IV.  Ksdras  must  n^ft  here  l>* 
quoted,  as  admit tetlly  containing  XeW 
Testament  elements. 

2  Dr.  ^Schilrer^  following  in  this  aJ^ 
Ofrorer,  holds  that  one  party  placc<3 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  after  the  dos* 
of  the  ^lessianic  reign.  He  quotes  '^ 
supix)rt  only  Bar.  Ixjdv.  2,  3 ;  but  lb* 
words  do  not  convey  to  me  thaiinfewn* 
For  the  reason  stated  in  the  preoediD^ 
Note,  IV.  Esdras  cannot  here  serve  >• 
authority. 


CHRISrS  TEACHING   CONCERNING   THE   '  LAST  THINGS.' 

'  only  a  ReBurreotion  of  the  Just,'  is  contrary  to  evidence.'  There 
A  be  no  qaestioD  that,  according  to  the  Psendepigrapha,  in  the 
ineral  Judgment,  which  was  to  follow  the  universal  Resurrection, 
le  reward  and  punishment  assigned  are  represented  as  of  eternal 
uxation,  although  it  may  be  open  to  question,  as  in  regard  to 
abbinic  teaching,  which  of  those  who  had  been  sinners  would  suffer 
oal  and  endless  torment. 

The  many  and  persistent  attempts,  despite  the  gross  inconsis- 
oacies  involved,  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  '  the 
ost  Things '  as  only  the  reflection  of  contemporary  Jewish  opinion, 
ave  rendered  detailed  evidence  necessary.  When,  with  the  infor- 
lation  just  summarised,  we  again  turn  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
[im  by  the  disciples,  we  recall  that  {as  previously  shown)  they  could 
ot  have  conjoined,  or  rather  confounded,  the  '  when '  of  '  these 
hings ' — that  is,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple — 
fith  the  'when'  of  His  Second  Coming  and  the  end  of  the  'Age.' 
Ke  also  recall  the  suggestion,  that  Christ  referred  to  His  Advent,  as 
o  His  disappeamnce,  from  the  Jewish  staodpoint  of  Jewish,  rather 
than  &om  the  general  cosmic  view-point  of  universal,  history. 

As  regards  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  questions  of  His 
disciples,  it  may  be  said  that  the  6rst  part  of  His  Discourse  *  is  in-  ■ 
teoded  to  supply  information  on  the  two  facts  of  the  future :  the  » 
destmction  of  the  Temple,  and  His  Second  Advent  and  the  end  of 
tlte  'Age,'  by  setting  before  them  the  signs  indicating  the  approach 
or  beginning  of  these  events.     But  even  here  the  exact  period  of 
Meh  is  not  defined,  and  the  teaching  given  intended  for  purely 
pnctieal  purposes.     In  the  second  part  of  His  Discourse  ^  the  Lord  » 
diltinctly  tells  them,  what  they  are  not  to  know,  and  why ;  and  how  n 
*I1  tliBt  was  communicated  to  them  was  only  to  prepare  them  for  that  ^ 
oosBtant  watchfulness,  which  has  been  to  the  Church  at  all  times  the 
i*^  outcome  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject.     This,  then,  we 
ittj  take  as  a  guide  in  our  study :  that  the  words  of  Christ  contain 
nothing  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  warning  and  teaching  of 
the  disciples  and  of  the  Church. 

HiteJirBt  Part  of  Christ's  Discourse  *  consists  of  four  Sections,''  of  • 

*      '  In  rapport  of  it  Schiirer  quotes  I's.      lir  oK™.     Ps.   xiv.  2   has  again    only    i 
"  Sol  iii.   16,   liv-   2,  ic.     But  these      reference  to  tho  righteous,  but  in  ver.   6 
!*■£»  ooDToy  to  me,  and  will,  I  think,      we   have   this  plain    statement,    which 


.__j,tbe  very  opporate.     Va.  iii,  16  rendeiBBiiy  doabt  impossible,  Suk  tdCti 

*}•  nothing  of  the  wicked,  only  of  the  ^   ji.\i)p<iva;i(a   airtir  ft>ii  col  cn^ot  koI 

>«lil«oiu.     Bat  In  ver.  IS  b  wo  lutve  it :  larAKtia. 

Imuh  tou  ^la^oAaii  ili  -rh*  ai'uvo,  and  ■  Comp.  Book  of  Enoch  and  Apoc.  of 

hnt.  IC,  Jtni  lUpU  Tvy  kiiapTieXAr  tli  Bar. 
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which  the  first  deacribes  '  the  beginning  of  the  birth-woea  *  • '  <rf  the 
new '  Age '  about  to  appear.  The  expresBion :  *  The  End  is  not  yet ' ' 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  marks  only  the  earlieet  period  of  the  begin- 

'  ning — the  &rthest  terminua  a  quo  of  the  '  birth-woes.' '  Anothei 
general  coDsideiation,  which  seems  of  importaoce,  is,  that  the 
.Synoptic  Gospels  report  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse  in  almost 
identical  language.  If  the  Inference  from  this  seems  that  their 
accounts  were  derived  from  a  common  source — say,  the  report  of  St. 
Peter — yet  this  close  and  unvarying  repetition  also  conveys  an  im- 
pression, that  the  Evangelists  themselves  may  not  have  fully  uider' 
stood  the  meaning  of  what  they  recorded.  This  may  account  for  the 
rapid  and  unconnected  transitions  from  subject  to  subject.  At  the 
same  time  it  imposes  on  as  the  duty  of  studying  the  language  anew, 
and  without  regard  to  any  scheme  of  interpretation.  This  only  nny 
be  said,  that  the  obvious  diE&culties  of  negative  criticism  are  hoe 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  narratives  to  have  been  vrittes 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  purely  practical  character  of  the  Discourse  appears  fran 
its  opening  words.'  They  contain  a  warning,  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  their  individual,  not  in  tlieir  corporate,  capacity,  agaiosi 
being  'led  astray.'  This,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  Judaic 
seductions  leading  them  after  false  Christs.  Though  in  the  mdti- 
tude  of  imi>oHfors,  who,  in  the  troubled  times  between  the  mle  rf 
Pihite  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  promised  ^Messianic  deliver- 
ance to  Israel,  few  names  and  claims  of  this  bind  have  been  sijediUj 

;  recorded,  yet  the  hints  in  the  New  Testament,''  and  the  refereneei, 
however  guarded,  by  the  Jewish  historian,"  imply  the  appearance  of 
many  such  seducers.    And  their  influence,  not  only  upon  Jews,  baton 
Jewish  Christians,  might  be  the  more  dangerous,  that  the  latter  wonW 
iiatur.dly  regard  '  the  woes,'  which  Were  the  occasion  of  their  preten- 
dons,  as  the  judgments  which  would  usher  in  the  Advent  of  their 
Jjord.     Against  such  seduction  they   must  be  peculiarly  on  their- 
guiird.     So  far  for  the  *  things '  connected  with  the  destruction  o-ff" 
Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.    Bnt» 
taking  a.  wider  and  cosmic  view,  they  might  also  be  misled  by  either 
rumours  of  war  at  a  distance,  or  by  actual  warfare,'  so  as  to  beiier« 

>  l^xh  iitimr,  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  S,  and  so  possibility  (the  birth-woes  of  the  cni^ 

iiccordingto the  better  ruadiDKoliio  ia  St.  but   it  mu^t  bo  remembered  thai  tbeM 

Mark.  'trnvail-pains'are  thejuiigiuenlicmJerB- 

'  Generally,  inileetl,  these  are  regarded  salem,  or  ulse  on  the  world,  which  iM  W 

Jis  'the  birtli-wocs' of   'the  end.^    Hut  usher  in  the  new — to  precede  its  birth, 

this    not    only    implies    a    logical    im-  '  Of  liQch  wars  and  nmionts  of  win 
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that  the  dissolution  of  t^e  Koman  Empire,  and  with  it  the  Advent  of     chap. 
Christ,  was  at   hand.*'      This   also   would   be  a   misapprehension,         vi 
grievously  misleading,  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  ■summ*. 

Although  primarily  applying  to  them,  yet  alike  the  peculiarly  "i'-*-* 
Judaic,  or,  it  might  be  even  Christian,  and  the  general  cosmic 
Boorces  of  misapprehension  as  to  the  near  Advent  of  Christ,  must 
not  be  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  They  rather  indicate 
the  twofold  grounds  of  misapprehension  which  in  all  ages  have 
misled  Christians  into  an  erroneous  expectancy  of  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ :  tbe  seductions  of  fitlse  Messiahs,  or,  it  may  be, 
teachers,  and  nolent  disturbances  in  the  political  world.  So  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  these  attained  their  climas  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion against  Rome  under  the  false  Messiah,  Bar  Cochba,  in  the  time 
cX  Hadrian,''  although  echoes  of  similar  false  claims,  or  hope  of  jj^,-„ 
tliein,  have  again  and  again  roused  Israel  during  the  night  of  these 
many  centiuries  into  brief,  startled  waking.  And,  as  regards  the 
more  general  cosmic  signs,  have  not  Christians  in  the  early  ages 
watched,  not  only  the  wars  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  condition  of  the  state  in  the  age  of  Nero,  the  risings,  turmoils, 
and  threatenings ;  and  so  onwards,  those  of  later  generations,  even 
down  to  the  commotions  of  our  own  period,  as  if  they  betokened  the 
immediate  Advent  of  Christ,  Instead  of  marking  in  them  only  the 
beginning  of  the  birth-woes  of  the  new  '  Age '  ? 

2.  From  the  warning  to  Christians  as  iiidividuale,  the  Lord 
next  turns  to  give  admonition  to  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capa- 
tity.    Here  we  mark,  that  the  events  now  described  "  must  not  be  •  st.  mmi. 
ngaided   as   following,   with   strict   chronological   precision,   those  and  i»niLei< 
tdened  to  in  the  previous  verses.     Rather  is  it  intended  to  indicate 
a  geoeial  nexus  with  them,  so  that  these  events  begin  partly  before, 
5»rtly  during,  and  partly  after,  those  formerly  predicted.    They  form, 
Jo  fcct,  the  continuation  of  the  '  birth-woes.'     This  appears  even 
Inm  the  language  used.     Thus,  while  St.  Matthew  writes :  '  Then ' 
(*0T«,  at  that  time)  '  shall  they  deliver  you  up,'  St.  Luke  places  the 
P^necutions  'before  all  these  things;'^  while  St.  Mark,  who  reports  'SLLuks 
'^  part  of  the  Discourse  most  fully,  omits  every  note  of  time,  and  only 
o^haaises  the  admonition  which  the  fact  conveys.*     As  regards  the  "gf-^"^ 
•tuition  itself,  expressed  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse,'  we  ,  g^  uatt. 

I         lutii^j  Jo$epkii$,  but  tbe  Boman   hia-      bow  the  Charch  then  expected  the  imme-  ^^' 

S        tniua,  have  mach  to  aaj  about  that      diatcieturaof ChriBtinay,inBUageB,'the 
fine;    Bee  the  Commentaries.  End'  has  been luBociated  with  tniublMin 


'  We  know  how  peinMeDtl;  Sezo  haa      '  the  Ronuui  Empire.' 
ton  identified   with  Anti-Girist,  and 
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BOOK  notice  that,  as  formerly  to  individuals,  bo  now  to  the  Chon^  two 
V  Bonrces  of  danger  are  pointed  ont :  internal,  from  heredeB  {'  &l(e 
'st.UMt.  prophets ')  and  the  decay  of  feith,*  and  external,  from  perBecatiom, 
whether  Judaic  and  from  their  own  kindred,  or  from  the  secolar  powen 
throughout  the  world.  But,  along  with  these  two  dangers,  two  otn- 
soling  &cts  are  also  pointed  out.  As  regnrde  the  perBecntions  io 
prospect,  full  Divine  aid  is  promised  to  Christians — alike  to  indi- 
Tiduals  and  to  the  Church.  Thus  all  care  and  fear  may  be  dii- 
missed :  their  testimony  shall  neither  be  silenced,  nor  shall  the 
Church  be  Huppressed  or  extinguished ;  but  inward  joyoamess,  not* 
ward  perseverance,  and  final  triumph,  are  secured  by  the  Presence  of 
the  Risen  Saviour  with,  and  the  felt  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Gboft 
in  His  Chnrch.  And,  as  for  the  other  and  equally  consoling  &et: 
despite  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  the  End  cusetb 
'  this  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  i>- 
'st,  statt.  habited  earth  for  a  testimony  to  all  the  nutions."  This,  then,  igreallT 
the  only  sign  of  '  the  End '  of  the  present  *  Age.' 

3.  From  these  general  predictiona,  the  Lord  proceeds,  ia  thf 
'niii^MH     third  part  of  this  Uisi^ourse,"  to  advertise  the  Disciples  of  the  greit 
Kta'ulrti      historic  fact  immediately  before  thera,  and  of  the  dangers  whitrb 
tTwwm-''      might  spring  from  it.     Tn  truth,  we  have  here  His  answer  to  their 
Eil^"'  ''    qiiestion, '  When  shall  these  things  be?"  not,  indeed, as  regnrdsthf 
*»t.  MBtt.     when,hut  the  I'-I'iil  of  them.     And  with  this  He  conjoins  the  pre«iit 
application  of  His  general  warning  regarding  false  Christs,  given  in 
•  t.-.*..',       the  first  part  of  this  Discourse."     The  fact  of  which  He  now,  intlii* 
third  [art  of  His  Dis(M>urse,  advertises  them,  is  the  destruction  rf 
Jerusalem.      Its  twofiild   dingers   would   Iw — outwardly,  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  which  at  that  time  would  necessarily  beset  nwn. 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  infant-Church;  and,  religiouflji 
the  pretensions  and  claims  of  false  Christa  or  prophets  at  a  period 
when  all  Jewish  thinking  and  expectancy  would  lead  men  to  anticipate 
the  near  Advent  of  t)ie  Messiah.     There  can  be  no  question,  tbt 
from  both   these  dangers  the  warning  of  the  Lord  delivered  tie- 
Church,     As  directed  hy  Him,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Chnrel* 
fled  at  an  early  period  of  the  siege  ■  of  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  whil* 
the  words  in  which  He  had  told  that  His  Coming  would  not  be  in 
secret,  hut  with  the  brightness  of  that  lightning  which  shot  acres' 
the  sky,  prevented  not  only  their  being  deceived,  but  jterhaps  even  thr 

■  So fuirftiHt (HiKt.  Ecrl.iii. '>}relates      A.n.  68.     Comp.nlso  Jei.  War  ir.  9.  i- 
that  the  Chriirtiansof.Tuilfpail.iltoPelln,      v.  10.  I. 
on  the  northern  bounilary  of  I'cnea,  in 
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record,  if  not  the  rise  of  many  whootherwise  would  have  deceived  them. 
As  for  Jerasalem,  the  prophetic  vision  initially  fulfilled  in  the  days 
of  ADtiochae  '  would  once  more  become  reality,  and  the  abomination  ■ 
of  desolation '  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,  This,  together  with  tribulation 
to  Israel,  onparalleled  in  the  terrible  past  of  its  history,  and  unequalled 
even  in  it«  bloody  future.     Nay,  so  dreadfol  would  be  the  persecu- 
tion, that,  if  Divine  mercy  had  not  interposed  for  the  sake  of  the 
followers  of  Chriat,  the  whole  Jewish  race  that  inhabited  the  land 
would  have  been  swept  away.**    But  on  the  morrow  of  that  day  no  ' 
new  Maccabee  would  arise,  no  Christ  come,  as  Israel  fondly  hoped ; 
hut  over  that  carcase  would  the  vultures  gather;'  and  bo  through  • 
alt  the  age  of  the  Gentiles,  till  converted  Israel  should  raise  the  wel- 
ecnning  shout :  '  Blessed  be  He  that  coraeth  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord ! ' 

4.  *  The  age  of  the  Gentiles,  '  the  end  of  the  age,'  and  with  it  ' 
Uie  new  allegiance  of  His  now  penitent  people  Israel ;  *  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  jVIan  in  heaven,'  perceived  by  them ;  the  conversion  of 
all  the  world,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  last  Trumpet,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead — such,  in  moat  rapid  sketch,  is  the  outline  which 
the  Lord  draws  of  His  Coming  and  the  End  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  had   been   the  second   ques- 
tion of  the  disciples.*    We  again  recall,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  * 
indeed,  could  not  have  connected,  as  immediately  subsequent  events, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  Second  Coming,  since  He  had 
expressly  placed  between  them  the  period — apparently  protracted — 
of  His  Absence,'  with  the  many  events  that  were  to  happen  in  it  ' 
—notably,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  inhabited 
MTth.'     Hitherto  the  Lord  had,  in  His  Discourse,  dwelt  in  detail  ' 
oo^  on  those  events  which  would  be  fulfilled  before  this  generation 
•bcmld  pass.""     It  had  been  for  admonition  and  warning  that  He  had  ' 
^■cieii,  not  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity.    It  had  been  prediction 
"f  the  immediat*  future  for  practical  purposes,  with  such  dim  and 
gnwtal  indication  of  the  more  distant  future  of  the  Church  as  was 
■bioliitely  necessary  to  indicate  her  position  in  the  world  as  one  of 
pwwcution,  with  promise,  however,  of  His  Presence  and  Help ;  and 
•^  her  work  in  the  world,  to  its  terminus  ad  quern — the  preaching 
"f  tie  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  all  nations  on  earth. 

expresBJan  in  the  ([enenil  senae  in  which 
the  Jews  took  it,  that  the  heathen  power 
'**  I  leprodnctioD   ot   the  LXX.    The      (Rnm«,   the   abomioBble)    would    bring 
'<<niet would  be:  'Andnpontjie  wing  [or      desolation— Isj    the   ott^    and    Temple 


^  '  n»  quotation  from  Dan.  ii.  37  is 

'        *'<Hmt  a  literal  tnnalation  of  the  original. 
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More  than  this  concerning  the  future  of  the  Church  could  not 
have  been  told  without  defeating  the  very  object  of  the  admonitim 
and  warning  which  Christ  had  exclusively  in  view,  when  answering 
the  question  of  the  disciples.  Accordingly,  what  follows  in  ver.  29, 
describes  the  history,  not  of  the  Church — ^far  less  any  visible  physi- 
cal signs  in  the  literal  heavens — but,  in  prophetic  imageiy,  the 
history  of  the  hostile  powers  of  the  world,  with  its  lessons.  A 
constant  succession  of  empires  and  dynasties  would  characterise  poli- 
tically— ^and  it  is  only  the  political  aspect  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned — the  whole  period  after  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  State* 
Immediately  after  that  would  follow  the  appearance  to  Israel  of  tiie 
^  Sign '  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  with  it  the  conversion  of 
all  nations  (as  previously  predicted),^  the  Coming  of  Christy*  and, 
finally,  the  blast  of  the  last  Trumpet  and  the  Resurrection.* 

5.  From  this  rapid  outline  of  the  future  the  Lord  once  more 
turned  to  make  present  application  to  the  disciples ;  nay,  application, 
also,  to  all  times.     From  the  figtree,  under  which,  on  that  spring- 
afternoon,  they  may  have  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  were 
to  learn  a  ^  parable.'  ®     We  can  picture  Christ  taking  one  of  its  twiga^ 
just  as  its  softening  tips  were  bursting  into  young  leaf.     Surely, 
this  meant  that  summer  was  nigh — not  that  it  had  actually  come. 
The  distinction  is  important.     For,  it  seems  to  prove  that  *  all  these 
things,'  which  were  to  indicate  to  them  that  it  *  was  near,  even  at 
the  doors,  and  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  ere  this  generation  had 
passed  away,  could  not  have  referred  to  the  last  signs  connected 
with    the   immediate    Advent   of   Christ,^  but   must   apply  to  the 
previous  prediction  of    the   destruction  of   Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth.     At  the  same  time  we  again  admit,  that 
the  language  of  the  Synoptists  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  had  nob 
clearly  understood  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  they  reported,  anci. 
that  in  their  own  minds  they  had  associated  the  *  last  signs '  and  this^ 
Advent  of  Christ  with  the  fall  of  the  City.     Thus  may  they  haves 
come  to  expect  that  Blessed  Advent  even  in  their  own  days. 

II.  It  is  at  least  a  question,  whether  the  Lord,  while  distinctly 
indicating  these  facts,  had  intended  to  remove  the  doubt  and  un^ 
certainty  of  their  succession  from  the  minds  of  His  disciples.    To 
have  done  so  would  have  necessitated  that  which,  in  the  openiDi^ 
sentence  of  the  Second  Division  of  this  Discourse,^  He  had  e:^unessij 

*  Not  as  in  the  R.  V.  *He.'    It  can  (not  as    Meyer    would    render   Bifu* 

scarcely  be  supposed  tliat  Christ  would  *  harvest ').    In  St.  Luke  tti,  31  it  is 

speak  of  Himself  in  the  third  person.  paraphrased  *  the  Kingdom  of  Gfod.* 
The  subject  is  evidently  •  the  summer  * 
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declared  to  lie  beyond  their  ken.  The  'when' — the  day  and  the 
hour  of  His  Coming — wan  to  remain  hidden  from  men  and  Angels.* 
Nay,  even  the  Son  HimBelf — as  they  viewed  Him  and  as  He  spake  to  .~i 
them — knew  it  not.'  It  formed  no  part  of  His  present  MesBianic  " 
MiBsion,  nor  subject  for  His  Messianic  Teaching.  Had  it  done  so,  all 
the  teaching  that  follows  concerning  the  need  of  constant  watchful- 
ness, and  the  pressing  duty  of  working  for  Christ  in  &ith,  hope,  and 
love — with  parity,  self-denial,  and  endurance — would  have  been  lost. 
The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Church :  with  loius  girt  for  work,  siuce 
the  time  was  short,  and  the  Lord  might  come  at  any  moment ;  with 
ber  hands  busy ;  her  mind  &itbful ;  her  bearing  self-denying  and 
devoted ;  her  heart  full  of  loving  expectancy ;  her  fece  upturned 
towards  the  Sun  that  was  so  soon  to  rise ;  and  her  ear  straining  to 
-catch  the  first  notes  of  heaven's  song  of  triumph — all  this  would  have 
been  lost !  What  has  sustained  the  Church  during  the  night  of  sorrow 
these  many  centuries ;  what  has  nerved  her  with  courage  for  the 
battle,  with  steadfastnesa  to  bear,  with  love  to  work,  with  patience 
And  joy  in  disappointments — would  all  have  been  lost !  The  Church 
would  not  have  been  that  of  the  New  Testament,  had  she  known 
the  mystery  of  that  day  and  hour,  and  not  ever  waited  as  for  the 
Immediate  Coming  of  her  Lord  and  Bridegroom. 

And  what  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  been,  and  is, 
that  her  Lord  and  Master  made  her,  and  by  no  agency  more 
-effectually  than  by  leaving  undetermined  the  precise  time  of  His 
Betum.  To  the  world  this  would  indeed  become  the  occasion  for 
otter  carelessness  and  practical  disbelief  of  the  coming  Judgment."  * 
^  in  the  days  of  Noah  the  long  delay  of  threatened  judgment  had 
™J  to  absorption  in  the  ordinary  engagements  of  life,  to  the  entii« 
■™*helief  of  what  Noah  had  preached,  so  would  it  be  in  the  future. 
"'1'  that  day  would  come  certainly  aud  unexpectedly,  to  the  sudden 
'^P^'ation  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  daily  business  of 
'"*)  of  whom  one  might  be  taken  up  {irapaXafi^avsrai,  '  received  'j, 
"•*  Other  left  to  the  destruction  of  the  coming  Judgment."  ■ 

But  this  very  mixture  of  the  Church  with  the  world  in  the 
^^^nary  avocations  of  life  indicated  a  great  danger.  As  in  all  such, 
tl*  remedy  which  the  Lord  would  set  before  us  is  not  negative  in 
tlie  avoidance  of  certain  things,  but  positive.'*  We  shall  best  succeed,  ' 
not  by  going  out  of  the  world,  but  by  being  watchful  in  it,  and  keep- 
ing fresh  on  our  hearts,  as  well  as  on  our  miads,  the  fact  that  He  is 

Be,      the  Christ,  such  as  they  saw  Him,  in  His 
(o      MesBianic  capacity  and  office. 
«  *  2 
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.  BOOK      our  Lord,  and  that  we  are,  and  always  most  lovingly,  to  look  and  long 

V         for  His  Return.     Otherwise  twofold  damage  might  come  to  us.    Not 

'      '  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  in  the  night-time  (which  is  the 

most  unlikely  for  His  Coming),  we  might  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Enemy, 

•St. M^t.  taking  advantage  of  it,  rob  us  of  our  peculiar  treasure.*  Thus  the 
Church,  not  expecting  her  Lord,  might  become  as  poor  as  the  world. 
This  would  be  loss.  But  there  might  be  even  worse.  According  to 
the  Master's  appointment,  each  one  had,  during  Christ's  absence,  his 
work  for  Him,  and  the  reward  of  grace,  or  else  the  punishment  of 
neglect,  were  in  assured  prospect.  The  feithfol  steward,  to  whom 
the  Master  had  entrusted  the  care  of  His  household,  to  supply  His 
servants  with  what  was  needful  for  their  support  and  work,  would,  if 
found  faithful,  be  rewarded  by  advancement  to  fax  larger  and  more 
responsible  work.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in  the  delay  of  the 
Lord's  Return  would  lead  to  neglect  of  the  Master's  work,  to  unfiuth- 

••Ter.46,end  fulness,  tyranny,  self-indulgence,  and  sin.**  And  when  the  Lord 
suddenly  came,  as  certainly  He  would  come,  there  would  be  not  00I7 
loss,  but  damage,  hurt,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  hypocrites 

*  vtT.  42        Hence,  let  the  Church  be  ever  on  her  watch,*'  let  her  ever  be  in 

d  ver.  44  readiness !  ^  And  how  terribly  the  moral  consequences  of  unreadi- 
ness, and  the  punishment  threatened,  have  ensued,  the  history  rf 
the  Church  during  these  eighteen  centiu-ies  has  only  too  often  and 
too  sadly  shown.* 

>  The  Parable  in  St.  Luke  xii.  35-48  is      unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  upon  its 
so  closely  parallel  to  this,  that  it  seems      consideration. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 

VSNING  OF  THE  THIRD  DAT  IN  PASSION-WEEK — ON  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES 
— LAST  PARABLES  :  TO  THE  DISCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE  LAST  THINGS — 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  TIRGINS — THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS — 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PARABLE  OF  THE  MINAS  AND  THE  KING's  RECKONING 
WITH   HIS  SERVANTS  AND  HIS   REBELLIOUS   CITIZENS. 

(St.  Matt.  XXV.  1-13;  St.  Matt.  xxv.  14-30;  St.  Lokexix.  11-28.) 

I.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Parables  concerning  the  Last     chap. 
rhings  are  closely  connected  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Last  Things,       vii 
''Iiieh  Christ  had  just  spoken  to  His  Disciples.     In  fact,  that  of  the  ' 

'en  Virgins,  which  seems  the  fullest  in  many-sided  meaning,  is,  in 
s  iDain  object,  only  an  illustration  of  the  last  part  of  Christ's  Dis- 
>Ur8e.*  Its  great  practical  lessons  had  been :  the  unexpectedness  '^-  ^^*- 
^  the  Lord's  Coining ;  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
^l^y ;  and  the  need  of  personal  and  constant  preparedness.  Simi- 
*'ly,  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  may,  in  its  great  outlines,  be 
^Us  summarised:  Be  ye  personally  prepared;  be  ye  prepared  for 
^y  length  of  time ;  be  ye  prepared  to  go  to  Him  directly. 

Before  proceeding,  we  mark  that  this  Parable  also  is  connected 
ith  those  that  had  preceded.  But  we  notice  not  only  connection, 
^t  progression.  Indeed,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting,  alike 
^torically  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  Christ's  teaching, 
^t  especially  as  showing  its  internal  unity  and  development,  and 
^^  credibility  of  the  Gospel-narratives,  to  trace  this  connection  and 
tigress.  And  this,  not  merely  generally  in  the  three  series  of 
^^^bles  which  mark  the  three  stages  of  His  History — the  Parables 
the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom,  of  its  Character,  and  of  its  Con- 
ciliation— but  as  regards  the  Parables  themselves,  that  so  the 
^  might  be  joined  to  the  last  as  a  string  of  heavenly  pearls.  But 
^8  Ues  beyond  our  task.  Not  so,  to  mark  the  connection  between 
^e  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  that  of  the  Man  without  the 
Vedding-Garment. 
Like  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  it  had  pointed  to  the 
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future.     If  the  exclusion  and  punishment  of  the  Unprepared  Guest 

did  not  primarily  refer  to  the  Last  Day,  or  to  the  Return  of  Christy 

but  perhaps  rather  to  what  would  happen  in  death,  it  pointed,  at 

least  secondarily,  to  the  final  consummation.     On  the  other  hand, 

in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  this  final  consummation  is  the 

primary  point.     So  far,  then,  there  is  both  connection  and  advance. 

Again,  from  the  appearance  and  the  fate  of  the  Unprepared  Guest  we 

learned,  that  not  every  one  who,  following  the  Grospel-call,  comes  to 

the  Gospel- feast,  vrill  be  allowed  to  partake  of  it ;  but  that  (jod  wiD 

search  and  try  each  one  individually.     There  is,  indeed,  a  society 

of  guests — ^the  Church ;  but  we  must  not  expect  either  that  the 

Church  will,  while  on  earth,  be  wholly  pure,  or  that  its  puiificaticm 

will  be  achieved  by  man.     Each  guest  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 

banqueting-hall,  but  the  final  judgment  as  to  his  worthiness  belong? 

to  God.     Lastly,  the   Parable  also  taught  the   no   less   impoitut 

opposite  lesson,  that  each  individual  is  personally  responsible;  that 

we  cannot  shelter  ourselves  in  the  community  of  the  Church,  htf 

that  to  partake  of  the  feast  requireth  personal  and  individual  prqft- 

ration.    To  express  it  in  modem  terminology :  It  taught  Churchism  a? 

against  one-sided  individualism,  and  spiritual  individualism  as  again^ 

dead  Churchism.     All  these  important  lessons  are  carried  forward  in 

the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.     If  the  union  of  the  Ten  Virgins  for 

the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Bridegroom,  and  their  a  priori  claims 

to  enter  in  with  Him — which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  historical  data 

and  necessary  premisses  in  the  Parable — point  to  the  Church,  the 

main  lessons  of  the  Parable  are  the  need  of  individual,  personal, 

and  spiritual  preparation.     Only  such  will  endure  the  trial  of  the 

long   delay  of  Christ's  Coming;  only  such  will  stand  that  of  ao 

immediate  summons  to  meet  the  Christ. 

It  is  late  at  even — the  world's  long  day  seems  past,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Bridegroom  must  be  near.     The  day  and  the  hoar 
we  know  not,  for  the  Bridegroom  has  been  fer  away.     Only  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  the  Evening  of  the  Marriage  which  the  Bridegroom 
had  fixed,  and  that  His  word  of  promise  may  be  relied  upon.    There- 
fore all  has  been  made  ready  within  the  bridal  house,  and  is  in 
waiting  there ;  and  therefore  the  Virgins  prepare  to  go  forth  to  meet 
Him  on  His  Arrival.   The  Parable  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Bridegroom  is  not  in  the  town,  but  somewhere  far  away ;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  known  at  what  precise  hour  He  may  arrive.     But  it  it 
known  that  He  will  come  that  night ;  and  the  Virgfins  who  are  to 
meet    Him    have   gathered — presumably  in    the    house   where  the 
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Marriage  is  to  take  place — waiting  for  the  summons  to  go  forth  and      chap. 
welcome  the  Bridegroom.    The  common  mistake,  that  the  Virgins        vn 
are  represented  in  verse  1  as  having  gone  forth  on  the  road  to  meet  '      ' 

the  Bridegroom,  is  not  only  irrational — since  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  they  would  all  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  wayside,  and  with 
lamps  in  their  hands — but  incompatible  with  the  circumstance,'  •st.Matt. 
that  at  midnight  the  cry  is  suddenly  raised  to  go  forth  and  meet 
Him.  In  these  circumstances,  no  precise  parallel  can  be  derived 
from  the  ordinary  Jewish  marriage-processions,  where  the  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  his  groomsmen  and  friends,  went  to  the 
bride's  house,  and  thence  conducted  the  bride,  with  her  attendant 
maidens  and  friends,  into  his  own  or  his  parents'  home.  But  in  the 
Parable,  the  Bridegroom  comes  from  a  distance  and  goes  to  the 
bridal  house.  Accordingly,  the  bridal  procession  is  to  meet  Him 
on  His  Arrival,  and  escort  Him  to  the  bridal  place.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  Bride,  either  in  this  Parable  or  in  that  of  the  Marriage 
of  the  King's  Son.  This,  for  reasons  connected  with  their  applica- 
tion :  since  in  the  one  case  the  Wedding  Guests,  in  the  other  the 
Virgins,  occupy  the  place  of  the  Bride.  And  here  we  must  remind 
ourselves  of  the  general  canon,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
Friable,  details  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed.  The  Parables  illus- 
trate the  Sayings  of  Christ,  as  the  Miracles  His  Doings ;  and  alike 
the  Parables  and  the  Miracles  present  only  one  or  another,  not  all 
tbe  aspects  of  the  truth. 

Another  archaeological  inquiry  will,  perhaps,  be  more  helpful  to  our 
understanding  of  this  Parable.     The  *  lamps' — not  *  torches' — which 
the  Ten  Virgins  carried,  were  of  well-known  construction.     They 
bear  in  Talmudic  writings  commonly  the  name   Lappid,  but  the 
Aramised  form  of  the  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  also  occurs 
as  Lavipad  and  Lampedasy    The  lamps  consisted  of  a  round  re-  "  Jer.  Yoma 
<^tacle  for  pitch  or  oil  for  the  wick.     This  was  placed  in  a  hollow  from  top  * 
cup  or  deep  saucer — the  Beth  ShikJcua  ^ — ^which  was  fastened  by  a  •  aiei  u.  s 
pointed  end  into  a  long  wooden  pole,  so  as  to  bear  it  aloft.    According 
to  Jewish  authorities,**  it  was  the  custom  in  tl\e  East  to  carry  in  a  *  sec  tuo 

,  ,  _  -  -  Aruch,  ;id 

bndal  procession  about  ten  such  lamps.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  voc. 
doubt  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  Palestine,  since,  according  to 
rubric,  ten  was  the  number  required  to  be  present  at  any  office  or 
ceremony,  such  as  at  the  benedictions  accompanying  the  marriage- 
ceremonies.  And,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  supposed  in  the 
F^u-able,  Ten  Virgins  are  represented  as  going  forth  io  meet  the 
Bridegroom,  each  bearing  her  lamp. 
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BOOK  The  first  point  which  we  mark  is,  that  the  Ten  Virgins  brought, 

V         presumably  to   the  bridal   house,    ^  their  own  ^  lamps.'     Emphasib 

must  be  laid  on  this.     Thus  much  was  there  of  peraanaZ  preparation 

on  the  part  of  all.     But  while  the  five  that  were  wise  brought  also 


*  oil  in  the  vessels  '  * 
the  lamp  proper  stood] 


[presumably  the  hollow  receptacles  in  which 
,  the  five  foolish  Virgins  neglected  to  do  so, 
no  doubt  expecting  that  their  lamps  would  be  filled  out  of  some 
common  stock.  In  the  text  the  foolish  Virgins  are  mentioned 
before  the  wise,*  because  the  Parable  turns  on  this.  We  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  it.  The  Bridegnxmi  ftr 
away  is  Christ,  Who  is  to  come  for  the  Marriage-Feast  from  *  the  &r 
country ' — the  Home  above — certainly  on  that  night,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  hour  of  it.  The  ten  appointed  bridal  companions  who 
are  to  go  forth  to  meet  Him  are  His  professed  disciples,  and  they 
gather  in  the  bridal  house  in  readiness  to  welcome  His  arrivaL  It 
is  night,  and  a  marriage-procession :  therefore,  they  must  go  forth 
with  their  lamps.  All  of  them  have  brought  their  own  lamps,  they 
all  have  the  Christian,  or,  say,  the  Church-profession :  the  lamp  in 
the  hollow  cup  on  the  top  of  the  ix)le.  But  only  the  wise  Virgins 
have  more  than  this — the  oil  in  the  vessels,  without  which  the 
lamps  cannot  give  their  light.  The  Christian  or  Church-profession 
is  but  an  empty  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  ix)le,  without  the  oil  in  the 
vessels.  We  here  remember  the  words  of  Christ:  *Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
•st-Matt. ▼.  your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven.'*  The  reason  why  the  foolish 
Virgins  had  omitted  to  bring  their  oil  is  indicated  in  the  text :  *  They 
which  [ahipes]  xvere  foolish,  when  they  brought  their  own  lamps, 
brought  not  with  them  oil ; '  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  but 
not  their  own  oil.  This,  probably,  not  from  forgetfulness — for  thej 
could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  need  of  oil,  but  from  wilfini 
neglect,  in  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  common  stock  out  of 
which  they  might  be  supplied,  or  that  there  would  be  suflScient  time 
for  the  supply  of  their  need  after  the  announcement  that  the  Bride- 
groom was  coming.  They  had  no  conception  that  the  call  would 
come  so  suddenly,  nor  that  there  would  be  so  little  interval  between 
the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  and  '  the  closing  of  the  door.'    And  so 

'  The  better  reading   in  ver.    1,  and  ists  have  missed  t)ie  deeper  meaning, 
again  in  ver.  7,  is  not  ovrwy,  •  their,'  but  '  In   ver.  2,  according   to  the  betrtf 

kaurwv,  reading,  the  clauses  should  be  inverud, 

*  The    word  ahrwv  in  ver.    4,   *  their  and,    as    in    ver.    3,    *  the  foolish'  tirrt 

vessels,'  is  probably  spurious.     In  both  mentioned, 
cases,  as  so  often,  the  *  improving '  copy- 
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they  deemed  it  not  necessary  to  undertake  what  must  have  involved     chap. 
both  trouble  and  carefulness — the   bringing  their  own  oil  in  the        vii 
hollow  vessels  in  which  the  lamps  were  fixed. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition   that  the  oil  was  not 
•carried  in  separate  vessels,  but  in  those  attached  to  the  lamps.     It 
seems   scarcely   likely   that  these   lamps   had   been   lighted   while 
waiting  in  the  bridal  house,  where  the  Virgins  assembled,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  was  festively  illuminated.     Many  practical  objections  to 
this  view  will  readily  occur.     The  foolishness  of  the  five  Virgins 
therefore  consisted,  not  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  in  their  want  of 
perseverance — as  if  the  oil  had  been  consumed  before  the  Bridegroom 
came,  and  they  had  only  not  provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
«xtra-supply — but  in  the  entire  absence  of  personal  preparation^^ 
having  brought  no  oil  of  their  own  in  their  lamps.     This  corresponds 
to  their  conduct,  who,  belonging  to  the  Church — having  the  *  pro- 
fession * — being  bridal  companions  provided  with  lamps,  ready  to  go 
forth,  and  expecting  to  share  in  the  wedding  feast — neglect  the 
preparation  of  grace,  personal  conversion  and  holiness,  trusting  that 
in  the  hour  of  need  the  oil  may  be  supplied  out  of  the  common 
stock.     But  they  know  not,  or  else  heed  not,  that  every  one  must  be 
personally  prepared  for  meeting  the  Bridegroom,  that  the  call  will 
be  sudden,  that  the  stock  of  oil  is  not  common,  and  that  the  time 
between  His  arrival  and  the  shutting  of  the  door  will  be  awfully  brief. 
For — ^and  here   begins   the  second  scene  in  the   Parable — the 
interval  between  the  gathering  of  the  Virgins  in  readiness  to  meet 
Him  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  is  much  longer  than  had 
been  anticipated.     And  so  it  came,  that  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
Virgins  *  slumbered  and  slept.'    Manifestly,  this  is  but  a  secondary 
tiait  in  the  Parable,  chiefly  intended  to  accentuate  the  surprise  of 
the  8udden  announcement  of  the  Bridegroom.     The  foolish  Virgins 
4id  not  ultimately  fail  because  of  their  sleep,  nor  yet  were  the  wise 
:'    wproved  for  it.     True,  it  was  evidence  of  their  weakness — but  then 
*t  Was  night ;  all  the  world  was  asleep ;  and  their  own  drowsiness 
^ht  be  in  proportion  to  their  former  excitement.     What  follows  is 
^tended  to  bring  into  prominence  the  startling  suddenness  of  the 
bridegroom's  Coming.      It  is  midnight — when  sleep  is  deepest — 
^hen  suddenly  *  there  was  a  cry.  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh ! 
M)me  ye  out  to  the  meeting  of  Him.    Then  all  those  Virgins  awoke, 
'     *^d  prepared  (trimmed)  their  lamps.'    This,  not  in  the  sense  of 

I 

\      ^.  *  80  especially  OoehcU  to  whom,  in  general,  we  would  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
1       •'ioiii 
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BOOK  heightening  the  low  flame  in  their  lamps,  but  in  that  of  hastily 
V  drawing  up  the  wick  and  lighting  it,  when,  as  there  was  no  oil  in 
the  vessels,  the  flame,  of  course,  immediately  died  out.  *  Then  the 
foolish  said  unto  the  wise.  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are 
going  out.  But  the  wise  answered,  saying:  Not  at  all* — it  will 
never  *  suf&ee  for  us  and  you  !  Go  ye  rather  to  the  sellers,  and  hixj 
for  your  own  selves.' 

This  advice  must  not  be  regarded  as  given  in  irony.  The  trait 
is  introduced  to  point  out  the  proper  source  of  supply — ^to  emphasise 
that  the  oil  must  be  their  owriy  and  also  to  prepare  for  what  follows. 
*  But  while  they  were  going  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  came ;  and  the 
ready  ones  [they  that  were  ready]  went  in  with  Him  to  the  Marriage- 
Feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.'  The  sudden  cry  at  midnight:  *The 
Bridegroom  cometh  ! '  had  come  with  startling  surprise  both  to  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  Virgins;  to  the  one  class  it  had  come  only 
unexpectedly,  but  to  the  other  also  unpreparedly.  Their  hope  of 
sharing  or  borrowing  the  oil  of  the  wise  Virgins  being  disappointed, 
the  foolish  were,  of  course,  unable  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  And 
while  they  hurried  to  the  sellers  of  oil,  those  that  had  been  ready 
not  only  met,  but  entered  with  the  Bridegroom  into  the  bridal 
house,  and  the  door  was  shut.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  or 
not  they  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  oil — although  at  that  time  of 
night  this  seems  unlikely — since  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any  pos- 
sible use,  as  its  object  was  to  serve  in  the  festive  procession,  which 
was  now  past.  Nevertheless,  and  when  the  door  was  shut,  those 
foolish  Virgins  came,  calling  on  the  Bridegroom  to  open  to  them. 
But  they  had  failed  in  that  which  could  alone  give  them  a  claim  to 
admission.  Professing  to  be  bridesmaids,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
bridal  procession,  and  so,  in  truth  and  righteousness.  He  could  only 
answer  from  within :  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.'  This, 
not  only  in  punishment,  but  in  the  right  order  of  things. 

The  personal  application  of  this  Parable  to  the  disciples,  which 
the  Lord  makes,  follows  almost  of  necessity.  *  Watch  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour.'  ^  Not  enough  to  be  in  waiting" 
with  the  Church  ;  His  Coming  will  be  far  on  in  the  night ;  it  will  be 
sudden ;  it  will  be  rapid :  be  prepared  therefore,  be  ever  and  per- 
sonally prepared !     Christ  will  come  when  least  ex]^)ected — at  mid^ 

>  M'tproTf.     See   (rriinm,  ad  voc.     But  want  of  better,  by  *  never.' 

it  is  impossible  to  give  the  full  force  of  *  The  clause  *  in    which    the  Soc    o/ 

the  word.  Man  cometh  '  is  spaiious— an  earlj'pvvss 

'  The  better  reatling  is  ou  /u^,   which  crept  into  the  text, 
double   negation    I  have   rendered,   fur 
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Dight — and  when  the  Church,  having  become  accustomed  to  His      chap. 
long  delay,  has  gone  to  sleep.     So  sudden  will  be  His  Coming,  that       vn 
after  the  cry  of  announcement  there  will  not  be  time  for  anything   '      '      ' 
but  to  go  forth  to  meet  Him ;  and  so  rapid  will  be  the  end,  that, 
ere  the  foolish  Virgins  can  return,  the  door  has  been  for  ever  closed. 
To  present  all  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  Parable  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  first  between  the  foolish  and  the  wise  Virgins, 
in  which  the  latter  only  state  the  bare  truth  when  saying,  that  each 
has  only  suflScient  oil  for  what  is  needed  for  joining  the  marriage- 
procession,  and  no  one  what  is  superfluous.     Lastly,  we  are  to  learn 
from  the  dialogue  between  the  foolish  Virgins  and  the  Bridegroom, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  day  of  Christ's  Coming  to  make  up  for 
Delect  of  previous  preparation,  and  that  those  who  have  failed  to 
meet  Him,  even  though  of  the  bridal  Virgins,  shall  be  finally  ex- 
cluded as  being  strangers  to  the  Bridegroom. 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  TaZents — their  use  and  misuse* — follows  'St.Matt, 
closely  on  the  admonition  to  watch,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  certain 
£etum  of  Christ,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  which  will  then  be 
meted  out.  Only  that,  whereas  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
the  reference  was  to  the  personal  states  in  that  of  *  the  Talents  '  it 
is  to  the  personal  work  of  the  Disciples.  In  the  former  instance, 
they  are  portrayed  as  the  bridal  maidens  who  are  to  welcome  His 
Betum ;  in  the  latter,  as  the  servants  who  are  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

From  its  close  connection  with  what  precedes,  the  Parable  opens 

almost  abruptly :  *  For  [it  is]  like  a  Man  going  abroad,  [who]  called  His 

own  servants,  and  delivered  to  them  His  goods.'    The  emphasis  rests 

on  this,  that  they  were  His  own  servants,  and  to  act  for  His  interest. 

His  property  was  handed  over  to  them,  not  for  safe  custody,  but  that 

they  might  do  with  it  as  best  they  could  in  the  interest  of  their 

Piaster.     This  appears  from  what  immediately  follows :  *  and  so  to 

one  He  gave  five  talents  (about  l,170i.),  but  to  one  two  (about  468i.), 

and  to  one  one  (  =  6,000  denarii,  about  234?.),  to  each  according  to 

his  own  capability'* — that  is,  He  gave  to  each  according  to  his 

<5apacity,  in  proportion  as  He  deemed  them  severally  able  for  larger 

^'  smaller  administration.     *  And  He  journeyed  abroad  straightway.'^ 

Baxing  entrusted  the  management  of  His  affairs  to  His  servants, 

^^^^iording  to  their  capacity,  He  at  once  went  away. 

icarit.  riir  tHatf  Hvafjav,  Goehel  against   this   seem  to  me  quite 

^         Bome  critics    and   the    B.   V.  have      convincing,  besides  the  fact  that  there  is 
^^■"^rn  the  word    *  straightway  *  to  the      no  caase  for  thus  disting^shing  the  first 


2^^^  yerse,  as  referring  to  the  activity  of      from  the  second  faithful  servant. 
^  tot  servant.    The  reasons  urged  by 
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BOOK  Thus  far  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning 

V  of  the  Parable.  Oiu:  Lord,  Who  has  left  us  for  the  FcUiher's  Home, 
"  is  He  Who  has  gone  on  the  journey  abroad,  and  to  His  own  servants 
has  He  entrusted,  not  for  custody,  but  to  use  for  Him  in  the  time 
between  His  departure  and  His  return,  what  He  claims  as  His  own 
^  goods.'  We  must  not  limit  this  expression  to  the  administration  of 
His  Word,  nor  to  the  Holy  Ministry,  although  these  may  have  been 
pre-eminently  in  view.  It  refers  generally  to  all  that  a  man  has, 
wherewith  to  serve  Christ ;  for,  all  that  the  Christian  has — ^his  time, 
money,  opportunities,  talents,  or  learning  (and  not  only  *  the  Word'), 
is  Christ's,  and  is  entrusted  to  us,  not  for  custody,  but  to  trade  withal 
for  the  absent  Master — to  further  the  progress  of  His  Kingd<»n. 
And  to  each  of  us  He  gives  according  to  our  capacity  for  working- 
mental,  moral,  and  even  physical — to  one  five,  to  another  two,  and 
to  another  one  *  talent.'  This  capacity  for  work  lies  not  within  our 
own  power ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  use  for  Christ  whatever  we 
may  have. 

And  here  the  characteristic  diflference  appears.  '  He  that  received 
the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  them,  and  made  other  five 
talents.     In  like  manner  he  that  had  received  the  two  gained  *  other 
two.'     As  each  had  received  according  to  his  ability,  so  each  worked 
according  to  his  power,  as  good  and  faithful  servants  of  their  Lord. 
If  the  outward  result  was  different,  their  labour,  devotion,  and  faith- 
fulness were  equal.     It  was  otherwise  with  him  who  had  least  to  do 
for  his  Master,  since  only  one  talent  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
He  '  went  away,  digged  up  earth,  and  hid  the  money  of  his  Lord.* 
The  prominent  fact  here  is,  that  he  did  not  employ  it  for  the  Master, 
as  a  good  servant,  but  shunned  aUke  the  labour  and  the  responsi- 
bility, and  acted  as  if  it  had  been  some  stranger's,  and  not  his  Lord's 
property.     In  so  doing  he  was  not  only  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  but 
practically  disowned  that  he  was  a  servant  of  his  Lord.    Accordingly, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  servant  who   had  received   much,  two 
others  are  introduced  in  the  Parable,  who  had  both  received  com- 
paratively little  — one  of  whom  was  faithful,  while  the  other  hid  the 
money  in  idle  selfishness,  not  heeding  that  it  was  '  his  Lord's.'  Thus, 
while  the  second  servant,  although  less  had  been  entrusted  to  hiiu, 
was  as  faithful  and  conscientious  as  he  to  whom  much  had  been 
given,  and  while  both  had,  by  their  gain,  increased  the  possessions 
of  their  Master,  the  third  had  by  his  conduct  rendered  the  money  of 
his  Lord  a  dead,  useless,  buried  thing. 

•  iK4p^ri<rtv— in  the  case  of  the  fi  *st  it  was  iiroiri<rfv. 
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And  now  the  second  scene  opena.  '  Bat  after  a  long  time  cometh 
the  Lord  of  those  servants,  and  maketh  reckoning '  with  them.' 
The  notice  of  the  long  absence  of  the  Master  not  only  connects 
this  with  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  but  is  intended  to  show, 
that  the  delay  might  have  rendered  the  servants  who  traded  more 
careless,  while  it  also  increased  the  guilt  of  him,  who  all  this  time 
had  not  done  anything  with  his  Master's  money.  And  now  the  first 
of  the  servants,  without  speaking  of  his  labour  in  trading,  or  his 
merit  in  '  making '  money,  answers  with  simple  joyousness :  *  Lord, 
five  talents  deliveredst  Thou  unto  me.  See,  other  five  talents  have 
I  gained  besides.'*  We  can  almost  see  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  delight,  as  he  points  to  his  Master's  increased  possession.  His 
approval  was  all  that  the  faithful  servant  had  looked  for,  for  which  he 
had  toiled  during  that  long  absence.  And  we  can  understand,  how 
the  Master  welcomed  and  owned  that  servant,  and  assigned  to  him 
meet  reward.  The  latter  was  twofold.  Having  proved  his  faithfulness 
and  capacity  in  a  comparatively  limited  sphere,  one  much  greater 
would  be  assigned  to  him.  For,  to  do  the  work,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  his  ^faster,  had  evidently  been  his  joy  and  privilege,  as 
well  as  his  duty.  Hence  also  the  second  part  of  his  reward — that  of 
entering  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord — must  not  be  confined  to  sharing 
in  the  festive  meal  at  His  return,  still  less  to  advancement  from  the 
position  of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  friend  who  shares  his  Master's 
lordship.  It  implies  far  more  than  this :  even  satisfied  heart- 
tympathy  with  the  aims  and  gains  of  his  Master,  and  participation 
in  them,  with  all  that  this  carries. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  the  reckoning  with  the  servant  to 

Aran  two  talents  had  been  entrusted.     We  mark  that,  although  he 

eoold  only  speak  of  two  talents  gained,  he  met  his  Master  with  the 

^       luiie  frank  joyousness  as  he  who  had  made  five.     For  he  had  been 

.^ ,     »  faithful,  and  laboured  as  earnestly  as  he  to  whom  more  had  been 

f^,    Wtrnsted.     And,  what  is  more  important,  the  former  difference  be- 

^r    t»een  the  two  servants,  dependent  on  greater  or  less  capacity  for 

-:  ':    *(irk,  now  ceased,  and  the  second  servant  receives  precisely  the  same 

fc-f    •«Jcome  and  exactly  the  same  reward,  and  in  the  same  terms,  as  the 

■»     "Ht.    And  a  yet  deeper,  and  in  some  sense  mysterious,  truth  conies 

f     **  Ds  in  connection  with  the  words :  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 

?     '«» things,  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things.'  Surely,  then,  if  not  after 

f  '  fvraipti  A^w,  coofeit,  vet  componit, 

*  Ar*  t^tti  ahovld,  I  think,  bereti^oed 
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death,  yet  in  that  other  '  dispensation,'  there  must  be  work  to  do  tor 
Christ,  for  which  the  preparation  is  in  this  life  by  foithful  applicatioD 
for  Him  of  what  He  has  entrusted  to  us — be  it  much  or  little.  This 
gives  quite  a  new  and  blessed  meaning  to  the  life  tliat  now  is— « 
most  tmly  and  in  all  its  aspects  part  of  that  into  which  it  is  to  nnfold. 
No ;  not  the  smallest  share  of  '  talents,'  if  only  faithfully  used  kr 
Christ,  can  be  lost,  not  merely  as  regards  His  acknowled^ent,  bat 
also  their  further  and  wider  employment.  And  may  we  not  suggest, 
that  this  may,  if  not  explain,  yet  cast  the  halo  of  His  purpose  Bixi 
Presence  around  what  seems  so  often  mysterious  in  the  removal  of 
those  who  had  just  attained  to  opening,  or  to  full  asefuloess,  w 
even  of  those  who  are  taken  from  us  in  the  early  mom  of  youth  and 
loveliness.  The  T^ord  may  '  have  need '  of  them,  where  or  how  we 
know  not — and  beyond  this  working-day  and  working-world  there 
are  '  many  things '  over  which  the  faithful  servant  in  little  may  be 
'  set,'  still  to  do,  and  with  greatly  enlarged  opportunities  and  powers 
the  work  for  Christ  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  while  at  the  saiiie 
time  he  shares  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  third  sen-ant,  whose  sad  unfaith- 
fulness and  failure  of  ser\-ice  we  alreiidy,  in  some  measure,  understani 
Summoned  to  his  account,  he  returned  the  t-iilent  entrusted  to  him 
with  this  explanation,  that,  knowing  hia  Master  to  be  a  hard  mas, 
reaping  where  He  did  not  sow,  and  gathering  (the  com)  where  He  did 
not  *  winnow,' '  he  ha<I  been  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility,*  and 
hence  hid  in  the  earth  the  talent  which  he  now  restored.  It  need? 
no  comment,  to  show  that  his  own  words,  however  honest  and  self- 
righteous  they  might  sound,  admitted  dereliction  of  his  work  and 
duty  as  a  servant,  and  entire  misunderstanding  aa  well  as  heait- 
alienation  from  his  Master.  He  served  I  Urn  not,  and  he  knew  Him 
not ;  he  loved  Him  not,  and  he  sym|)athised  not  with  Him.  BsU 
besides,  his  answer  waa  also  an  insult  and  a  mendacious  pretext.  H' 
had  been  idle  and  unwilling  to  work  for  his  ]\Iaster.  If  he  wOTted 
it  would  be  for  himself.  He  would  not  incur  the  difficulties,  df 
self-denial,  perhaps  the  reproach,  connected  with  his  Master's  wrt- 
We  recognise  here  those  who,  although  His  servants,  yet,  from  «"■ 
indulgence  and  worldliness,  will  not  do  work  for  Christ  with  the  oat 
talent  entrusted  to  them — that  is,  even  though  the  responsibihtjiBi' 
claim  upon  them  be  the  smallest ;  and  who  deem  it  sufficient  to  hid' 

'  SianKVpriifiv  here  in  the  same  Bense  '  Onehel  exaggerates  in  supposing  iW 

in  which  the  I.XX.  render  the  Hebrew  the  servnot  hod  done  so,  becsott  W 

mt    in    Eiek.    v.   2,   cornp,     IVommiat  ptj^ible  returns  for  the  money  wonH  W* 

Concord.,  an<l  (/nmin  ad  verb.  be  bis  own,  but  the  Slaster's. 
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it  in  the  ground— not  to  lose  it — or  to  preserve  it,  as  they  imagine,     chap. 
from  being  used  for  evil,  without  using  it  to  trade  for  Christ.     The       vii 
falseness  of  the  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  with  it —  '      ' 

an  excuse  too  often  repeated  in  our  days — lest,  peradventure,  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  was  now  fully  exjioBed  by  the 
Master.  Confessedly,  it  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Him, 
as  if  He  were  a  hard,  exacting  Master,  not  One  Who  reckons  even 
the  least  service  as  done  to  Himself;  from  nusunderstanding  also  of 
what  work  for  Christ  is,  in  which  nothing  can  ever  fail  or  be  lost ; 
«nd,  lastly,  from  want  of  joyous  sympathy  with  it.  And  so  the 
Master  put  aside  the  flimsy  pretext.  Addressing  him  as  a  '  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,'  He  pointed  out  that,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
if  he  had  been  a&aid  to  incur  responsibility,  he  might  have  '  cast ' 
(a  word  intended  to  mark  the  absence  of  labour)  the  money  to  '  the 
bankers,'  when,  at  His  return.  He  would  have  received  His  own, '  with 
interest.'  Thus  he  might,  without  incurring  responsibility,  or  much 
labour,  have  been,  at  least  in  a  limited  sense,  faithful  to  his  duty 
and  tmst  as  a  servant. 

The  reference  to  the  practice  of  lodging  money,  at  interest,  with 
the  bankers,   raises  questions  too  numerous  and  lengthy  for  full 
discussion  in  this  place.      The  Jewish  Law  distinguished  between 
*  interest '  and  *  increase '  {neshech   and  tarbith),  and  entered  into 
many  and  intricate  details  on  tha  subject.*     Such  transactions  were  'B&baMs. 
forbidden  with  Israelites,  but  allowed  with  Gentiles.     As  in  Borne,  «pMjaiiJV. 
the  business  of  '  money-changers '  (argentarii,  nummidarii),  and  <^™- 
that  of  '  bankers '  {coUectanif  Tnensularii),  aeema  to  have  mn  into  ^'*^"'* 
each  other.     The  Jewish  *  bankers '  bear  precisely  the  same  name 
{^SBwlchani,  mensulariuSf  Tpairs^lTrjs).    In  Borne  very  high  interest 
Kenu  to  have   been  charged   in   early   times ;    by-and-by  it  was 
lowered,  till  it  was  fixed,  first  at  8^,  and  then  at  4^,  i)er  cent.     But 
'         ttiese  laws  were  not  of  permanent  duration.     Practic^ly,  usury  was 
^      Dnliiaited.     It  soon  became  the  custom  to  charge  monthly  interest 

- Itlie  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  Yet  there  were  prosperous  times, 

'^  "It  the  close  of  the  BepubUc,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  bo  low 
i^-  •  i  per  cent. ;  during  the  early  Empire  it  stood  at  8  per  cent. 
-^  --.  not,  of  course,  in  what  we  may  call  fiur  business  transactions. 
K  '  ^^oad  them,  in  the  almost  incredible  extravagance,  luxury,  and 
J  >~  Indebtedness  of  even  some  of  the  chief  historical  personages,  most 
.^'  "Bnnons  transactions  took  place  (especially  in  the  provinces),  and 
^  *Q8t  by  people  in  high  position  (Brutus  in  Cyprus,  and  Seneca  in 
r     -Britain).     Money  was  lent  at  12,  24,  and  even  48  per  cent.;  the 
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bills  bore  a  larger  sum  than  that  actually  received  ;  and  the  intent 
was  added  to  the  capital,  so  that  debt  and  interest  alike  grer. 
In  Greece  there  were  regular  State  banks,  while  in  Bome  auh 
proriaion  was  ouly  made  under  exceptional  circumatimces.  Not 
unfrequently  the  twofold  business  of  money -changing  and  banlring 
was  combined.  Such  '  bankers '  undertook  to  make  payments,  to 
collect  moneys  and  accounts,  to  place  out  money  at  interest — in  short, 
all  the  ordinary  business  of  this  kind.'  There  can  be  no  qaeEtion 
that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  were  engaged  in 
the  same  undertakings,  while  the  dispersion  of  their  race  over  the 
world  would  render  it  more  easy  to  have  trusted  correspondents  in 
every  city.  Thus,  we  find  that  Herod  Agripi>a  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  Alabarch  at  Alexandria  the  sum  of  20,000  drachms,  which 
was  paid  him  in  Italy,  the  commission  and  interest  on  it  amonntiog 
to  no  less  than  8^  per  cent.  (2,500  drachms).' 

We  can  thus  understand  the  allusion  to '  the  bankers,'  with  whom 
the  wicked  and  unfaithful  servant  might  have  lodged  his  lord's  roon^, 
if  there  had  been  truth  in  his  excuse.  To  unmask  its  hollownesj  a 
the  chief  object  of  this  part  of  the  Parable,  Accordingly,  it  must  not 
be  too  closely  pressed ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Parable  to 
apply  the  expression  to  the  /iidireci  employment  of  money  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  as  by  charitable  contributions,  &c.  But  the  great  lesMB 
intended  is,  that  every  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ-,  whatevw 
his  circumstances,  must  personally  and  directly  use  what  talent  he 
may  have  to  gain  more  for  Christ.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  few  seem 
to  have  understood  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  how  cold  has  tie 
love  of  the  Church  grown  in  the  long  absence  of  her  Ijord  I 

But  as  regards  the  '  unprofitable '  servant  in  the  Parable,  the 
well-known  punishment  of  him  that  had  come  to  the  Marriage- FeiJt 
without  the  wedding-garment  shall  await  him,  while  the  talent, 
which  he  had  failed  to  employ  for  his  master,  shall  be  entrusted  to 
him  that  had  shown  himself  most  capable  of  working.  We  need  not 
seek  an  elaborate  interpretation  for  this.  It  points  to  the  principle, 
eqiially  true  in  every  administration  of  God,  that  '  unto  every  (Hie 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  be  placed  in  abundance ;  *  bnt 
as  to  him  that  hath  not,*  also  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  awav  from 
him.'  Not  a  cynical  rule  this,  such  as  the  world,  in  its  selfishnesE  or 
worship  of  success,  caricatures  it;  nor  yet  the  worship  of  superior 

'  Comp.  Marguarilt,  Han'lb.   d.  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  V,  3,  pp.  66-68. 
'  Joi,  Anti<].  zriii.  S.  3. 
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force ;  but  this,  that  faithful  use  for  God  of  every  capacity  will  ever     chap, 
open  fresh  opportunities,  in  proportion  as  the  old  ones  have  been       vu 
used,  while  spiritual  unprofitableness  must  end  in  utter  loss  even  of 
that  which,  however  humble,  might  have  been  used,  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  God  and  for  good. 

3.  To  these  Parables,  that  of  the  returning  King  and  His  reckon- 
ing with  His  servants  and  His  enemies  may  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mental. It  is  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  and  placed  by  him  in 
somewhat  loose  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Zacchseus.^    The  tP'-Ji^iS 

xiz.  11-28 

Dtiost  superficial  perusal  will  show  such  unmistakable  similarity  with 

the  Parable  of  *  The  Talents,'  that  their  identity  will  naturally  occur 

to  the  reader.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  remarkable  divergences 

in  detail,  some  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  different  standpoint  irom 

which  the  same  truth  is  viewed.    We  have  also  now  the  additional 

feature  of  the  message  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  their 

tBle  in  consequence  of  it.     It  may  have  been  that  Christ  spoke  the 

two  Parables  on  the  two  different  occasions  mentioned  respectively  by 

St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew — the  one  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the 

other  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.     And  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 

that  He  would,  within  a  few  days  of  telling  the  Parable  recorded  by 

St.  Luke,  have  repeated  it  in  almost  the  same  words  to  the  disciples, 

who  must  have  heard  it  in  Jericho.    This  objection  would  not  be  so 

serious,  if  the  Parable  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  disciples 

(that  of  the  Talents)  had  been  afterwards  repeated  (in  the  record  of 

St.  Luke)  in  a  wider  circle,  and  not,  as  according  to  the  Synoptists, 

the  opposite.     If,  however,  we  are  to  regard  the  two  Parables  of  the 

Talents  and  of  the  Pieces  of  Money  as  substantially  the  same,  we 

wonld  be  disposed  to  consider  the  recension  by  St.  Matthew  as  the 

original,  being  the  more  homogeneous  and  compact,  while  that  of 

St.  Luke  woidd  seem  to  combine  with  this  another  Parable,  that  of 

the  rebellious  citizens.    Perhaps  it  is  safest  to  assume,  that,  on  His 

way  to  Jerusalem,  when  His  adherents  (not  merely  the  disciples) 

would  naturally  expect  that  He  would  inaugurate  His  Messianic  King- 

dom,  Christ  may  have  spoken  the  latter  Parable,  to  teach  them  that 

the  relation  to  Him  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  fate,  were  quite  other  than 

they  imagined,  and  that  His  Entrance  into  the  City  and  the  Advent 

of  His  Kingdom  would  be  separated  by  a  long  distance  of  time. 

Henoe:  it  was  theirs  to  work,  not  to  reign ;  after  that  would  come 

the  reckoning,  whan  the  faithful  worker  would  become  the  trusted 

ruler.    These  elements  would,  of  course,  closely  touch  upon  the 

Fiarable  of  the  Talents,  and,  with  the  view  of  presenting  it  as  a  whole, ' 

TOL.  n.  H  H 
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I     St.  Luke  ma;  have  borrowed  details  &om  that  Parable,  and  sapi^ 

meDted  ite  teaching  by  presenting  another  aspect  of  it. 
~'  It  must  be  admitt^l,  that  if  St.  Lnke  had  really  these  two 
Parables  in  view  (that  of  the  King  and  of  the  Talents),  and  wished 
to  combine  them  into  new  teaching,  he  has  most  adniimbly  welded 
them  together.  For,  as  the  Nobleman  Who  is  about  to  entmst  money 
to  His  servants,  is  going  abroad  to  receive  a  Kingdom,  it  was  possible 
to  r^resent  Him  alike  in  relation  to  rebellious  citizens  and  to  His  own 
servants,  and  to  connect  their  reward  with  His  *  Kingdom.'  And  t» 
the  two  Parables  are  joined  by  deriving  the  illustration  from  politiol 
instead  of  social  life.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Parable  contains  an  allusion  to  what  had  happened  after  the  deatli 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  son  Archelaus  hastened  to  Borne  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  while  a  Jewish  depntatloo 
followed  to  oppose  his  appointment— an  act  of  rebellion  which 
Archelaus  aft^-wards  avenged  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The 
circumstance  must  still  have  been  fresh  in  popular  remembrance, 
although  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed.  But  if  otherwise, 
applications  to  Rome  for  installation  to  the  government,  and  popnkr 
opposition  thereto,  were  such  frequent  eventa  amidst  the  qnaireli 
and  intrigues  of  the  Herodiaus,  that  no  difficulty  could  have  been 
felt  in  understanding  the  allusions  of  the  Parable. 

A  brief  analysis  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  special  lessons  of  tliu 
Parable.  It  introduces  '  a  certain  Nobleman,'  Who  has  claims  to 
the  throne,  but  has  not  yet  received  the  formal  appointment  from 
the  suzerain  power.  As  He  is  going  away  to  receive  it,  He  deals  as 
yet  only  with  His  servants.  His  object,  apparently,  is  to  try  their 
capacity,  devotion,  and  faithfulness ;  and  so  He  hands — not  to  each 
according  to  his  capability,  but  to  all  equally,  a  sum,  not  large  (snch 
as  talents),  but  small — to  each  a  'mina,'  equal  to  100  drachms,  or 
about  Zl.  58.  of  our  money.  To  trade  with  so  small  a  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  much  more  difficult,  and  success  would  imply  greater 
ability,  even  as  it  would  reqtiire  constant  labour.  Here  we  have 
some  traits  in  which  this  differs  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 
The  same  small  sum  is  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  to  all,  in 
order  to  show  which  of  them  was  most  able  and  most  earnest,  and 
hence  who  should  be  called  to  largest  employment,  and  with  it  to 
greatest  honour  in  the  Kingdom.  While  '  the  Nobleman '  was  at 
the  court  of  His  suzerain,  a  deputation  of  His  fellow-citizens  arrived 
to  ui^e  this  resolution  of  theirs :  '  We  will  not  that  this  One  reign 
over  ns.'     It  was  simply  an  expression  of  hatred  ;  it  stated  uo  reason, 
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and  only  urged  perBonal  opposition,  even  if  such  were  in  the  ^e  of 
the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  who  appointed  him  king. 

In  the  last  scene,  the  King,  now  dul;  appointed,  has  returned  to 
His  country.  He  first  reckons  with  His  servants,  when  it  is  found 
that  all  but  one  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  though  with 
varying  success  (the  mina  of  the  one  having  grown  into  ten ;  that  of 
another  into  five,  and  so  on).  In  strict  accordance  with  that  success 
is  now  their  Auther  appointment  to  rule — work  here  corresponding 
to  mle  there,  which,  however,  as  we  know  firom  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents,  is  also  work  for  Christ — a  rule  that  is  work,  and  work  that 
is  role.  At  the  same  time,  the  acknowledgment  is  the  same  to  all 
the  &ithfnl  servants.  Similarly,  the  motives,  the  reasoning,  and  the 
fate  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  the  same  as  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents.  But  as  regards  His  *  enemies,'  that  would  not  have  Him 
reign  over  them — manifestly,  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Israel — 
who,  even  after  He  had  gone  to  receive  the  Kingdom,  continued  the 
personal  hostility  of  their  '  We  will  not  that  this  One  shall  reign  over 
ufl ' — the  ashes  of  the  Temple,  the  ruins  of  the  City,  the  blood  of  the 
lathers,  and  the  homeless  wanderings  of  their  children,  with  the  Cain- 
curse  branded  on  their  brow  and  visible  to  all  men,  attest,  that  the 
King  has  many  ministers  to  execute  that  judgment  which  obstinate 
rebellion  must  surely  bring,  if  His  Authority  is  to  be  vindicated,  and 
His  Rale  to  secure  submission. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  FOURTH  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — JESV6  IN  BIS  LAST  SABBATIC  U8T 
BEFORE  HIS  AOONT,  AND  THE  8ANHEDRI3TB  IN  THEIB  DNBBST — TBI  » 
TBATAL — JUDAB  ;  HI8  CHARACTER,   APOSTABT,    AND  »!«), 

(St.  Matt  JTvi.  1-6, 14-16 ;  St.  Hoik  dt.  1, 2, 10,  11  i  St.  Luke  nii.  I-A) 

Fboh  the  record  of  Christ's  Sayings  and  Doings,  famished  by  St 
Matthew,  we  torn  once  more  to  that  of  public  events,  as,  from  (me  <t 
another  aspect,  they  are  related  by  all  the  Evangelists.  With  the 
Discourses  in  the  Temple  the  public  Teaching  of  Christ  had  come  to 
an  end ;  with  that  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  its  apph'cs- 
tion  in  the  Parables  of  the  '  Virgins '  and  the  '  Talents,'  the  instnK- 
tion  of  the  disciples  had  been  concluded.  What  follows  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  is  parcenetic'  rather  than  teaching, — exhor 
tation,  advice,  and  consolation :  rather,  perhaps,  all  these  combined. 
The  three  busy  days  of  Passion-Week  were  past.  The  day  befm 
that  on  which  the  Paschul  r.iamb  was  to  be  slain,  with  all  that  was  t* 
follow,  would  be  one  of  rest,  a  Sabbath  to  His  Soul  before  its  Great 
Agony.  He  would  refresh  Himself,  gather  Himself  up  for  the  terrible 
conflict  before  Him,  And  He  did  so  as  the  Lamb  of  God — meekl.T 
submitting  Himself  to  the  Will  antl  Hand  of  His  Father,  and  so 
fulfilling  all  types,  from  that  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  to 
the  Paschal  Lamb  in  the  Temple ;  and  bringing  the  reality  of  sU 
prophecy,  from  that  of  the  Woman's  Seed  that  would  crush  tht 
Serpent's  head  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  fulness,  wba 
its  golden  gates  would  be  flung  open  to  all  men,  and  Heaven's  on 
light  flow  out  to  them  as  they  sought  its  way  of  peace.  Only  tm  | 
days   more,   as  the   Jews   reckoned   them' — that  Wednesday  awl 

>  I  take  leave    b]   introdace  a  term  weekly  Babbath  and  the  Day  of  Alee'' 

which  baa  become  natuxaliseij  in  German  ment,  bat  not  the  other  f  estive, nor  jTtll* 

theological  litcratnre.    There  is  no  other  natural  days,  b^an  with  the  eraiin. 

tingle    word    which    so    expresses    the  The  admission  in  regard  to  SabhatbUB 

ideas.  theDay  of  Atonement  is,  in  theatatoff'' 

'An  attempt   has  been   lately  made,  any  quaUfj-ing  remark  in  regard  to  ttofc 

with  great  ingenuity,  by  the  Hev.   P.  9.  a  prima    facie    arpiment    agaiiut  tte 

Clarkt,  of  Bolted,  to  show  that  only  the  theory.     lint  there  is  more ■   "" 
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ursday — and  at  its  Even  the  Paschal  Supper !  And  Jesus  knew  it  chap. 
11,  and  He  passed  that  day  of  rest  and  preparation  in  quiet  retire-  vm 
nt  with  His  disciples — perhaps  in  some  hollow  of  the  Mount  of  ^  '  ' 
ves,  near  the  home  of  Bethany — speaking  to  them  of  His  Cruci- 
ion  on  the  near  Passover.  They  sorely  needed  His  words ;  they, 
her  than  He,  needed  to  be  prepared  for  what  was  coming.  But  what 
vrine  calm,  what  willing  obedience,  and  also  what  outgoing  of  love 
them,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  was  before  Him,  to  think 
1  speak  of  this  only  on  that  day!  So  would  not  a  Messiah  of 
^sh  conception  have  acted  ;  nay,  He  would  not  have  been  placed 
such  circumstances.  So  would  not  a  Messiah  of  ambitious  aims 
of  Jewish  Nationalist  aspirations  have  acted ;  He  would  have  done 
at  the  Sanhedrin  feared,  and  raised  a  '  tumult  of  the  people,'  pre- 
ed  for  it  as  the  multitude  was,  which  had  so  lately  raised  the 
sannah-cry  in  street  and  Temple.  So  would  a  disillusioned  enthu- 
gt  not  have  acted ;  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  impending 
e.  But  Jesus  knew  it  all — ^far  more  than  the  agony  of  shame  and 
Fering,  even  the  unfathomable  agony  of  soul.  And  the  while  He 
y  thought  of  them  in  it  all.  Such  thinking  and  speaking  is  not 
t  of  Man — it  is  that  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Christ  of  the 
spels. 

He  had,  indeed,  before  that,  sought  gradually  to  prepare  them  for 
it  was  to  happen  on  the  morrow's  night.     He  had  pointed  to  it  in 
1  figure  at  the  very  opening  of  His  Ministry,  on  the  i&rst  occasion 
t  He  had  taught  in  the  Temple,*  as  well  as  to  Nicodemus.**    He  had  •  st.  Joha 
ted  it,  when  He  spoke  of  the  deep  sorrow  when  the  Bridegroom  b  ui.  u 
dd  be  taken  from  them,*^  of  the  need  of  taking  up  His  Cross,**  of  «st.Mfttt. 
fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  Jonah-tjrpe,®  of  His  Flesh  which  He  ^  ^  ^^ 
dd  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,^  as  well  as  in  what  might  have  •st.Mait. 
□aed  the  Parabolic  teaching  about  the  Good  Shepherd,  Who  laid  rg^  j^^j^,, 
m  His  Life  for  the  Sheep,*  and  the  Heir  Whom  the  evil  has-  ^ " 
dmen  cast  out  and  killed.**     But  He  had  also  spoken  of  it  quite  n,  i*  ^ 
Hstly — and  this,  let  us  specially  notice,  always  when  some  high-  ^'gg**** 
at  in  His  History  had  been  reached,  and  the  disciples  might  have 
n  carried  away  into  Messianic  expectancies  of  an  exaltation  with- 
.  humiliation,  a  triumph  not  a  sacrifice.  We  remember,  that  the  first 

U.  83  a  it  is  noted,  in  connection  with  lasted'  till    three  stare   became   visible, 

rings,  that  as  in  the  history  of  the  Lastly,  and  most  important  in  regard  to 

ition  the  day  always  belonged  to  the  the  Passover,  it  is  distinctly  8tat<3  (Jer. 

ions  night  (•  one  day  *),  it  was  always  Pes.  27  c,  below),  that  it  began  with  the 

be  reckoned  in  the   same    manner.  darkness  on  the  14th  Nisan. 
in,  in  Pes.  2  a  it  is  stated  that  the  day 
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occasion  on  which  He  spoke  thus  clearly  was  immediately  after  that 
confession  of  Peter,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chuich,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail ;  *  the  next,  after  descend- 
ing from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  *  the  last,  on  preparing  to 
make  His  triumphal  Messianic  Entry  into  Jerusalem.®  The  darker 
hints  and  Parabolic  sayings  might  have  been  misunderstood.  Even  as 
regarded  the  clear  predictions  of  His  Death,  preconceived  ideas  could 
find  no  room  for  such  a  feict.  Deep  veneration,  which  could  not  asso- 
ciate it  with  His  Person,  and  a  love  which  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  it,  might  suggest,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  words  was  past,  and 
their  immediate  fulfilment  did  not  follow,  some  other  possible  ei- 
.  i)lanation  of  the  prediction.  But  on  that  Wednesday  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  doubt 
what  Jesus  said  of  His  near  Crucifixion.'  If  illusions  had  still  existed, 
the  last  two  days  must  have  rudely  dispelled  them.  The  triumphal 
Hosannahs  of  His  Entry  into  the  City,  and  the  acclamations  in  the 
Temple,  had  given  place  to  the  cavils  of  Pharisees,  Saddncees,  and 
Scribes,  and  with  a  *  Woe  '  upon  it  Jesus  had  taken  His  last  depar- 
ture from  Israel's  Sanctuary.  And  better  far  than  those  rulers, 
whom  conscience  made  cowards,  did  the  disciples  know  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  adherence  of  the  *  multitude.'  And 
now  the  Master  was  telling  it  them  in  plain  words ;  was  calmly  con- 
templating it,  and  that  not  as  in  the  dim  future,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate present — at  that  very  Passover,  from  which  scarcely  two  days 


*  On  the  evidential  force  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  I  must  refer 
to  the  sinp:ularly  lucid  and  powerful 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Wa^e^  in  his  work  on 
*  The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses '  (London, 
1883,  Lecture  VI.).  He  first  refers  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Crucifixion,  written  by  Apostles,  or 
by  friends  of  Apostles,  *  the  writers  do 
not  shrink  from  describing  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  their  Master's,*  with  a 
truthfulness  which  terribly  reflects  on  their 
constancy,  courage,  and  even  manliness. 
Dr.  Wace*8  second  argument  is  so  clearly 
put,  that,  although  his  book  is — or,  no 
doubt,  will  be,  in  the  hands  of  most  stu- 
dents of  the  subject,  I  take  leave  to  trans- 
fer his  language  to  these  pages.  *  Christ 
crucified  was,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 
"  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  was  a 
constant  reproach  to  Christians,  that 
they  worshipped  a  man  who  had  been  cru- 
cified as  a  malefactor.  The  main  fact,  of 
course,  could  not  be  disguised.  But  that 
the  Evangelical  writers  should  have  so 


diligently  preserved  what  might  othe^ 
wise     have    been     forgotten — all    the 
minute  circumstances  of   their  Master^ 
humiliation,  the  very  weakness  of  His 
flesh,  and  His  shrinlang,  in  the  garden, 
from  the  cup  He  had  to  drink — all  those 
marks,  in  &Lct,  of  His  human  weakness 
which  were  obliterated  by  His  Resurrec- 
tion— this  is  an  instance  of  truthfulness 
which  seems  at  least  incompatible  with 
any  legendary  origin  of  the  narrativ^k 
at  a  time  when  our  Lord  was  contem- 
plated in  the  glory  of  His  Ascension, 
and  of  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.      But    whatsoever    impression  of 
truthfulness,  and  of  intense  reality  in 
detail,  is  thus  created  by  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  must  in  justice  be  allowed  to 
reflect  back  over  the  whole  preceding  his- 
tory.'   The  argument  is  then  fmiher  car- 
ried out  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  writen 
who  could  so  speak  of  themselves,  and 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  Christ.    But 
the  whole  subject  should  be  studied  in 
the  connection  in  which  Dr.  Wace  has^ 
placed  it. 
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separated  them.     Much  as  we  wonder  at  their  brief  scattering  on     chap. 
His  arrest  and  condemnation,  those  himible  disciples  mast  have  loved       viii 
Him  much  to  sit  around  Him  in  mournful  silence  as  He  thtis  spake,  '      '    ^ 
and  to  follow  Him  imto  His  Dying. 

But  to  one  of  them,  in  whose  heart  the  darkness  had  long  been 
gathering,  this  was  the  decisive  moment.  The  prediction  of  Christ, 
which  Judas  as  well  as  the  others  must  have  felt  to  be  true,  extin- 
guished the  last  glimmering  of  such  light  of  Christ  as  his  soul  had 
been  capable  to  receive.  In  its  place  flared  up  the  lurid  flame  of 
helL  By  the  open  door  out  of  which  he  had  thrust  the  dying 
Christ  *  Satan  entered  into  Judas.'*  Yet,  even  so,  not  permanently.*  '^.V?*"^® 

XXlli  s 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  since  God  is  in  Christ,  such  can  t»  st.  John 
ever  be  the  case  in  any  human  soul,  at  least  on  this  side  eternity.  ^  *  *"'^ 
Since  our  world's  night  has  been  lit  up  by  the  promise  from  Paradise, 
the  rosy  hue  of  its  morning  has  lain  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
deepening  into  gold,  brightening  into  day,  growing  into  midday- 
strength  and  evening-glory.  Since  God's  Voice  wakened  earth  by 
its  early  Christmas-Hymn,  it  has  never  been  quite  night  there,  nor 
can  it  ever  be  quite  night  in  any  human  soul.* 

But  it  is  a  terrible  night-study,  that  of  Judas.  We  seem  to  tread 
our  way  over  loose  stones  of  hot  molten  lava,  as  we  climb  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  and  shuddering  look  down  its  depths.  And  yet  there, 
near  there,  have  stood  not  only  St.  Peter  in  the  night  of  his  denial, 
but  mostly  all  of  us,  save  they  whose  Angels  have  always  looked  up 
into  the  Face  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  And  yet,  in  our  weakness, 
we  have  even  wept  over  them !  There,  near  there,  have  we  stood, 
not  in  the  hours  of  our  weakness,  but  in  those  of  our  sore  tempta- 
tion, when  the  blast  of  doubt  had  almost  quenched  the  flickering 
light,  or  the  storm  of  passion  or  of  self-will  broken  the  bruised  reed. 
But  He  prayed  for  us — and  through  the  night  came  over  desolate  moor 
and  stony  height  the  Light  of  His  Presence,  and  over  the  wild  storm  rose 
the  Voice  of  Him,  Who  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  Yet  near  to  us,  close  to  us,  was  the  dark  abyss ;  and  we  can  never 
more  forget  our  last,  almost  sliding,  foothold  as  we  quitted  its  edge. 

A  terrible  night-study  this  of  Judas,  and  best  to  make  it  here,  at 
once,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  We  shall,  indeed,  catch  sudden 
glimpse  of  him  again,  as  the  light  of  the  torches  flashes  on  the 
traitor-face  in  Gethsemane ;  and  once  more  hear  his  voice  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  haughty,  sneering  councillors  of  Israel,  when  his 
foot&ll  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Temple-halls,  and  the  clink 

'  This  apart  from  the  qaestion  of  the  exceptional  sin  against  the  Holy  Qhost. 
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BOOK     ^^  those  thirty  accursed  pieces  of  silver  shall  waken  the  echoes,  wake 
V        also  the  dirge  of  despair  in  his  soul,  and  he  shall  flee  from  the  night 

^" — '^^  of  his  soul  into  the  night  that  for  ever  closes  around  him.  But  all 
this  as  rapidly  as  we  may  pass  from  it,  after  this  present  brief  studj 
of  his  character  and  history. 

We  remember,  that  *  Judas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,*  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  disciple  of  Jesus  from  the  province  of  Judaea.  This 
circumstance ;  that  he  carried  the  bag,  i.e.,  was  treasurer  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  small  common  stock  of  Christ  and  His  disciples;  and 

^jJj^  that  he  was  both  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief* — this  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  history.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  such  office  of  trust  in  the  Apostolic  community,  we  infer 
that  he  must  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  others  as  an  able  and 
prudent  man,  a  good  administrator.  And  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  possessed  the  natural  gift  of  administration  (nr  of 

*  1  oor.  xii.  <  government '  {Kvfiipinjais).^  The  question,  why  Jesus  left  him  *  the 
bag '  after  He  knew  him  to  be  a  thief — ^which,  as  we  believe,  he  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  and  only  became  in  the  course  of  time  and  in 
the  progress  of  disappointment — is  best  answered  by  this  other: 
Why  He  originally  allowed  it  to  be  entrusted  to  Judas  ?  It  was  not 
only  because  he  was  best  fitted — probably,  absolutely  fitted — ^for  such 
work,  but  also  in  mercy  to  him,  in  view  of  his  character.  To  engage 
in  that  for  which  a  man  is  naturally  fitted  is  the  most  likely  means 
of  keeping  him  firom  brooding,  dissatisfaction,  alienation,  and  eventaial 
apostasy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  mostly 
all  our  life-temptations  come  to  us  from  that  for  which  we  have  most 
aptitude,  when  Judas  was  alienated  and  unfaithful  in  heart,  this  very 
thing  became  also  his  greatest  temptation,  and,  indeed,  hurried  him 
to  his  ruin.  But  only  after  he  had  first  failed  inwardly.  And  so, 
as  ever  in  like  circumstances,  the  very  things  which  might  have 
been  most  of  blessing  become  most  of  curse,  and  the  judgment  of 
hardening  fulfils  itself  by  that  which  in  itself  is  good.  Nor  could 
*  the  bag '  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  him  without  both  ex- 
posing him  to  the  others,  and  precipitating  his  moral  destructicm. 
And  so  he  had  to  be  left  to  the  process  of  inward  ripening,  till  all  was 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

This  very  gift  of  *  government '  in  Judas  may  also  help  us  to 
understand  how  he  may  have  been  first  attracted  to  Jesus,  and 
through  what  process,  when  alienated,  he  came  to  end  in  that  terri- 
ble sin  which  had  cast  its  snare  about  him.  The  *  gift  of  govern- 
ment '  would,  in  its  active  aspect,  imply  the  desire  for  it.     From 
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whence  to  ambition  in  its  worst,  or  selfish,  aspect,  there  is  only  a     chap 
«tep — scarcely  that :  rather,  only  diflferent  moral  premisses.*     Judas       vni 
"was  drawn  to  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  he  believed  in  Him         '      * 
as  such,  possibly  both  earnestly  and  ardently  ;  but  he  expected  that 
His  would  be  the  success,  the  result,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  and   he   also  expected   personally  and  fully  to  share   in 
them.     How  deep-rooted  were  such  feelings  even  in  the  best,  purest, 
and  most  unselfish  of  Jesus's  disciples,  we  gather  from  the  request 
■of  the  mother  of  John  and  James  for  her  sons,  and  from  Peter's 
<iaestion :  *WTiat  shall  we  have? '     It  must  have  been  sorrow, misery 
of  moral  loneliness,  and  humiliation,  to  Him  Who  was  Unselfishness 
Incarnate,  Who  lived  to  die  and  was  full  to  empty  Himself,  to  be 
associated  with  such  as  even  His  most  intimate  disciples,  who  in  this 
sense  also  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour,  and  in  whom,  at 
the  end  of  His  Ministry,  this  heaviness  was  mentally  and  morally  the 
outcrop,  if  not  the  outcome.     And  in  Judas  ^1  this  must  have  been 
an  himdredfold  more  than  in  them  who  were  in  heart  true  to  Christ. 
He  had,  from  such  conviction  as  we  have  described,  joined  the 
movement  at  its  very  commencement.     Then,  multitudes  in  Galilee 
followed  His  Footsteps,  and  watched  for  His  every  appearance  ;  they 
hung  entranced  on  His  lips  in  the  Synagogue  or  on  *  the  Mount ' ; 
they  flocked  to  Him  from  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet;  they 
bore  the  sick  and  dying  to  His  Feet,  and  witnessed,  awestruck,  how 
conquered  devils  gave  their  testimony  to  His  Divine  Power.     It  was 
the  spring-time  of  the  movement,  and  all  was  full  of  promise — land, 
people,  and  disciples.     The  Baptist,  who  had  bowed  before  Him  and 
testified  to  Him,  was  still  lifting  his  voice  to  proclaim  the  near  King- 
dom.    But  the  people  had  turned  after  Jesus,  and  He  swayed  them. 
And,  oh !  what  power  was  there  in  His  Face  and  Word,  in  His  look 
and  deed.     And  Judas,  also,  had  been  one  of  them  who,  on  their 
early  Mission,  had  temporarily  had  power  given  him,  so  that  the  very 
derils  had  been  subject  to  them.     But,  step  by  step,  had  come  the 
disappointment.     John  was  beheaded,  and  not  avenged ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  withdrew  Himself.     This  constant  withdrawing,  whether 
from  enemies  or  from  success — almost  amounting  to  flight — even 
when  they  would  have  made  Him  a  King;  this  refusal  to  show  Him- 
self openly,  either  at  Jerusalem,  as  His  own  brethren  had  taunted 
Him,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else;  this   uniform  preaching  of  dis- 
couragement to  them,  when  they  came  to  Him  elated  and  hopeful 

>  On  the  relation  between  ambition  and  covetonsness,  generallj  and  in  the  special 
of  Jndas,  lee  p.  77. 
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at  some  success :  this  gathering  enmity  of  IsraePs  leaders,  and  His 
marked  avoidance  of,  or,  as  some  mi^ht  have  put  it,  His  Sedlure  in 
taking  up  the  repeated  public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees  to  show  a 
sign  from  heaven  ;  last,  and  chief  of  all,  this  constant  and  growing 
reference  to  shame,  disaster,  and  death — what  did  it  all  mean,  if  not 
disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  and  expectations  which  had  made 
Judas  at  the  first  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 

He  that  so  knew  Jesus,  not  only  in  His  Words  and  Deeds,  but  in 
His  inmost  Thoughts,  even  to  His  night-long  communing  with  God 
on  the  hill-side,  could  not  have  seriously  believed  in  the  coarse 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency  as  the  explanation  of  alL  Yet, 
from  the  then  Jewish  standpoint,  he  would  scarcely  have  found  it 
impossible  to  suggest  some  other  explanation  of  His  miraculons 
power.  But,  as  increasingly  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  must  have  become  apparent  to  even  the  dullest 
intellect,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  Messianic  thoughts  and 
hopes  must  have  gone  on,  increasing  in  proportion  as,  side  by  side 
with  it,  the  process  of  moral  alienation,  unavoidably  connected  with 
his  resistance  to  such  spiritual  manifestations,  continued  and  in- 
creased. And  so  the  mental  and  the  moral  alienation  went  on  toge- 
ther, affected  by  and  affecting  each  other.  And  if  we  were  pressed 
to  name  a  definite  moment  when  the  process  of  disintegration,  at 
least  sensibly,  began,  we  would  point  to  that  Sabbath-morning  at 
Capernaum,  when  Christ  had  preached  about  His  Flesh  as  the  Food 
of  the  World,  and  so  many  of  His  adherents  ceased  to  follow  after 
Him ;  nay,  when  the  leaven  so  worked  even  in  His  disciples,  that 
He  turned  to  them  with  the  searching  question — intended  to  show 
them  the  full  import  of  the  crisis — whether  they  also  would  leave 
Him  ?  Peter  conquered  by  grasping  the  moral  element,  because  it 
was  germane  to  him  and  to  the  other  true  disciples :  *  To  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'  But  this  moral 
element  was  the  very  cliff  on  which  Judas  made  shipwreck.  After 
this,  all  was  wrong,  and  increasingly  so.  We  see  disappointment  in 
his  face  when  not  climbing  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  failure  to  heal  the  lunatick  child.  In  the  disputes 
by  the  way,  in  the  quarrels  who  was  greatest  among  them,  in  all  the 
pettiness  of  misunderstandings  and  realistic  folly  of  their  questions 
or  answers,  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  voice,  to  see  the  result 
of  his  influence,  the  leaven  of  his  presence.  And  in  it  all  we  mark 
the  downward  hastening  of  his  course,  even  to  the  moment  when,  in 
contrast  to  the  deep  love  of  a  Mary,  he  first  stands  before  us  un- 
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masked,  as  heartless,  hypocritical,  full  of  hatred — disappointed  ambi-     chap, 
tion  having  broken  down  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  slid  into       vin 
covetousness,  even  to  the  crime  of  stealing  that  which  was  destined  '      '      " 
for  the  poor. 

For,  when  an  ambition  which  rests  only  on  selfishness  gives  way, 
there  lies  close  by  it  the  coarse  lust  of  covetousness,  as  the  kindred 
passion  and  lower  expression  of  that  other  form  of  selfishness.  When 
the  Messianic  faith  of  Judas  gave  place  to  utter  disappointment,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  Teaching  would  aflFect  him, 
not  sympathetically  but  antipathetically.  Thus,  that  which  should 
have  opened  the  door  of  his  heart,  only  closed  and  double-barred  it. 
His  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  would  give  place  to  actual 
hatred,  though  only  of  a  temporary  character ;  and  the  wild  intense- 
ness  of  his  Eastern  nature  would  set  it  all  in  flame.  Thus,  when 
Judas  had  lost  his  slender  foothold,  or,  rather,  when  it  had  slipped 
from  under  him,  he  fell  down,  down  the  eternal  abyss.  The  only 
hold  to  which  he  could  cling  was  the  passion  of  his  souL  As  he  laid 
bands  on  it,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  with  him  into  fethomless  depths. 
We,  each  of  us,  have  also  some  master-passion ;  and  if,  which  God 
forbid !  we  should  lose  our  foothold,  we  also  would  grasp  this  master- 
passion,  and  it  would  give  way,  and  carry  us  with  it  into  the  eternal 
dark  and  deep. 

On  that  spring  day,  in  the  restfulness  of  Bethany,  when  the 
Master  was  taking  His  sad  and  solemn  Farewell  of  sky  and  earth,  of 
friends  and  disciples,  and  told  them  what  was  to  happen  only  two 
days  later  at  the  Passover,  it  was  all  settled  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 
•  Satan  entered '  it.  Christ  was  to  be  crucified  ;  this  was  quite  cer- 
tain. In  the  general  cataclysm  let  Judas  have  at  least  something. 
And  so,  on  that  sunny  afternoon,  he  left  them  out  there,  to  seek 
speech  of  them  that  were  gathered,  not  in  their  ordinary  meeting- 
place,  but  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace,  Even  this  indicates  that  it 
was  an  informal  meeting,  consultative  rather  than  judicial.  For,  it 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  Jewish  Law  that,  in  criminal  cases,  sen- 
tence must  be  spoken  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin.*  J^jj^* 
The  same  conclusion  is  conveyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  cap-  *»fore  last 
tain  of  the  Temple-guard  and  his  immediate  subordinates  seem  to 
have  been  taken  into  the  council,^  no  doubt  to  concert  the  measures  *  ^.^  ^  "^e 

'  XXil.  4 

for  the  actual  arrest  of  Jesus.    There  had  previously  been  a  similar 
gathering  and  consultation,  when  the  report  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
reached  the  authorities  of    Jerusalem.^     The  practical  resolution  •stJohnxi. 
adopted  at  that  meeting  had  apparently  been,  that  a  strict  watch 
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BOOK      should  henceforth  be  kept  on  Christ's  movements,  and  that  every  one 
V         of  them,  as  well  as  th^  names  of  His  firiends,  and  the  places  of  His 
*         secret  retirement,  should  be  communicated  to  the  authorities,  with 
*  St.  John      the  view  to  His  arrest  at  the  prc^r  moment.' 

It  was  probably  in  professed  obedience  to  this  direction,  that  the 
traitor  presented  himself  that  afternoon  in  the  Palace  of  the  High- 
Priest  Caiaphas.'     They  who  were  with  him  were  the  *  chiefe '  of  the 
Priesthood — no  doubt,  those  Temple-officials,  heads  of  the  courses  of 
Priests,  and  connections  of  the  High-Priestly  feunily,  who  constituted 
what   both   Josephua  and   the   Talmud   designate  as  the   PriesUj 
Council.*    All  connected  with  the  Temple,  its  ritual,  admimstiatiioii, 
order,  and  laws,  would  be  in  their  hands.     Moreover,  it  was  but 
natural,  that  the  High-Priest  and  his  council  should  be  the  r^nhr 
official  medium  between  the  Roman  authorities  and  the  people.    In 
matters  which  concerned,  not  ordinary  misdemeanours,  but  politiol 
crimes  (such  as  it  was  wished  to  represent  the  movement  of  Jesns]^ 
or  which  affected  the  ataivs  of  the  established  religion,  the  offidii 
chiefs  of  the  Priesthood  would,  of  course,  be  the  persons  to  appeal, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sanhedrists,  to  the  secular  authorities.    This, 
irrespective  of  the  question — to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the 
sequel — what  place  the  Chief  Priests  held  in  the  Sanhedrin.    Bat 
in  that  meeting  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  besides  these  Priestly 
Chiefs,  the  leading  Sanhedrists   ('  Scribes  and   Elders ')  were  ako 
gathered.     They  were  deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  taken  by 
subtilty  and  killed.     Probably  they  had  not  yet  fixed  on  any  defi- 
nite plan.     Only  at  this  conclusion  had  they  arrived,  that  nothing 
must  be  done  during  the  Feast,  for  fear  of  some  popular  tumult 
They  knew  only  too  well  the  character  of  Pilate,  and  how  in  any 
such  tumult  all  parties — the  leaders   as  well   as   the   led — ^migfat 
experience  terrible  vengeance. 

It  must  have  been  intense  relief  when,  in  their  perjJexity,  the 
traitor  now  presented  himself  before  them  with  his  proposals.  Yet 
his  reception  was  not  such  as  he  may  have  looked  for.  He  probably 
expected  to  be  hailed  and  treated  as  a  most  important  ally.  They 
were,  indeed,  '  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money,'  even  as  he 
promised  to  dog  His  steps,  and  watch  the  opportimity  for  them. 
But  they  treated  him  not  as  an  honoured  associate,  but  as  a  common 
informer,  and  a  contemptible  betrayer.  Perhaps  this  was  the  wisest 
plan,  not  only  to  save  their  own  dignity,  but  to  keep  most  secure 

'  Aboat  Caiaphas,  see  Book  II.  ch.  xi.      not  well  arranged,  by    Wie$eler^   Beiu. 
'  The  evidence  is  collected,  although      pp.  205-230. 
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lold  on  the  betrayer.    And,  after  ail,  he  conld  not  do  much  for  them     chap. 

—only  show  them  how  they  might  seize  Him  at  nnawares  in  the       vm 

ibsence  of  the  multitude,  to  avoid  the  possible  tnmolt  of  an  open  ' 

irrest.     So  little  did  they  know  Him !     And  Judas  had  at  last  to 

ipeak  it  out  bare&cedly — bo  selling  himeelf  as  well  as  the  Master : 

■  What  will  ye  give  me? '     It  was  in  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,'  *2«ii-ii-i» 

that  they  '  weighed  out '  to  him '  from  the  very  Temple-treasury 

those  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (about  ZL  ISs.),*     And  here  we  mark, 

that  there  is  terrible  literality  about  the  prophecies  of  judgment, 

while  those  of  blessing  far  exceed  the  words.    And  yet  it  was  surely 

IS  much  in  contempt  of  the  seller  as  of  Him  Whom  he  sold,  that 

they  paid  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.     For,  in  truth,  Judas  could  now 

nob  escape  the  toils ;  they  might  have  offered  him  ten  or  five  pieces 

[>f  silver,  and  he  must  still  have  stuck  to  his  bargain.     Yet  none 

the   less  do  we  mark  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  it  all,  in 

that  the  Lord  was,  so  to  speak,  paid  for  out  of  the  Temple-money 

which  was  destined  for  the  piii*chase  of  sacrifices,  and  that  He,  Who 

took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,*'  was  sold  at  the  legal  price  '  ^u-  •*• ' 

of  a  slave."  « 

And  yet  Satan  must  once  more  enter  the  heart  of  Judas  at  that 
Supper,  before  he  can  finally  do  the  deed.*  But,  even  ao,  we  believe  ^£'*" 
it  was  only  temporarily,  not  for  always— for,  he  was  still  a  human 
being,  such  as  on  this  side  eternity  we  all  are— and  he  had  still  a 
conscience  working  in  him.  With  this  element  he  had  not  reckoned 
in  his  bargain  in  the  High  Priest's  Palace.  On  the  morrow  of  His 
condemnation  would  it  exact  a  terrible  reckoning.  That  night  in 
Gethsemane  never  passed  from  his  soul.  In  the  encircling  gloom  all 
around,  he  ever  saw  only  the  torchlight  glare  as  it  fell  on  the  pallid 
Face  of  the  Divine  Sufferer.  In  the  terrible  stillness  before  the 
etorm,  he  ever  beard  only  these  words :  *  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  kiss  ?  *  He  did  not  hate  Jesus  now — he  hated  nothing ; 
he  hated  everything.  He  was  utterly  desolate,  as  the  storm  of 
despair  swept  over  his  disenchanted  soul,  and  swept  him  before  it. 
No  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  appeal  to ;  no  one,  Angel  or  man, 
to  stand  by  him.  Not  the  priests,  who  had  paid  him  the  price  of 
blood,  would  have  aught  of  him,  not  even  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
the  blood-money  of  his  Master  and  of  his  own  soul — even  as  the 
modem  Synagogue,  which  approves  of  what  has  been  done,  but  not 

■  Probably  mch  was  the  practice  in 
public  psTmeoU. 

*  nie    ibekel    of    the    SatictQar7  =  4 
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BOOK  of  the  deed,  will  have  none  of  him!  With  their  *  See  thou  to  it!* 
V  they  sent  him  reeling  back  into  his  darkness.  Not  so  could  con- 
science be  stilled.  And,  louder  than  the  ring  of  the  thirty  silver 
pieces  as  they  fell  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Temple,  rang  it 
ever  in  his  soul :  '  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ! '  Even  if  Judas 
possessed  that  which  on  earth  cleaves  closest  and  longest  to  us — a 
woman's  love — it  could  not  have  abode  by  him.  It  would  have 
turned  into  madness  and  fled ;  or  it  would  have  withered,  struck  hj 
the  lightning-flash  of  that  night  of  terrors. 

Deeper — farther  out  into  the  night !  to  its  feurthest  bounds— 
where  rises  and  falls  the  dark  flood  of  death.  The  wild  howl  of  tbe 
storm  has  lashed  the  dark  waters  into  fury :  they  toss  and  break  in 
wild  billows  at  his  feet.  One  narrow  rift  in  the  cloud-curtain 
overhead,  and,  in  the  pale,  deathlike  light  lies  the  Figure  of  the 
Christ,  so  calm  and  placid,  untouched  and  unharmed,  on  the  storm- 
tossed  waters,  as  it  had  been  that  night  lying  on  the  Lake  of  Gbdilee, 
when  Judas  had  seen  Him  come  to  them  over  the  surging  billowy 
and  then  bid  them  be  peace.  Peace !  What  peace  to  him  now— 
in  earth  or  heaven?  It  was  the  same  Christ,  but  thorn-crowned, 
with  nail-prints  in  His  Hands  and  Feet.  And  this  Judas  had  done 
to  the  Master!  Only  for  one  moment  did  it  seem  to  lie  there; 
then  it  was  sucked  up  by  the  dark  waters  beneath.  And  again  the 
cloud-curtain  is  drawn,  only  more  closely ;  the  darkness  is  thicbor, 
and  the  storm  wilder  than  before.  Out  into  that  darkness,  with  (me 
wild  plunge — there,  where  the  Figure  of  the  Dead  Christ  had  lain 
on  the  waters !  And  the  dark  waters  have  closed  around  him  in 
eternal  silence. 

.  ••.•••  . 

In  the  lurid  mom  that  broke  on  the  other  shore  where  the  flood 
cast  him  up,  did  he  meet  those  searching,  loving  Eyes  of  Jesus, 
Whose  gaze  he  knew  so  well — when  he  came  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh  ? 

And — can  there  be  a  store  in  the  Eternal  Compassion  for  the 
Betrayer  of  Christ  ? 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PASSOVER. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIFTH  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — '  MAKE  BEADT  THE   PASSOVER  ! ' 
<St.  Matt  zzTi.  17-19 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  1^16 ;  St.  Lnke  zzii.  7-13  ;  St.  John  xiii.  1.) 

When  the  traitor  returned  from  Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday  after-     chap. 
noon,  the  Passover,  in  the  popular  and  canonical,  though  not  in        ix 
the  Biblical  sense,  was  close  at  hand.    It  began  on  the  14th  Nisan,  '      '      ' 
that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars  on  Wednesday 
"evening  [the  evening  of  what  had  been  the  13th],  and  ended  with 
the  first  three  stars  on  Thursday  evening  [the  evening  of  what  had 
been  the  14th  day  of  Nisan].    As  this  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point,  it  is  well  here  to  quote  the  precise  language  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud : '  *  What  is  the  PascJia  ? '     On  the  14th  [Nisan].'    And  so  •  Jer.  Pes. 
Josephua  describes  the  Feast  as  one  of  eight  days,^  evidently  reckon-  une  before 
ing  its  beginning  on  the  1 4th,  and  its  close  at  the  end  of  the  21st  bAnt.ii.i«. 
Nisan.    The  absence  of  the  traitor  so  close  upon  the  Feast  would, 
therefore,  be  the  less  noticed  by  the  others.    Necessary  preparations 
might  have  to  be  made,  even  though  they  were  to  be  guests  in  some 
house — they  knew  not  which.    These  would,  of  course,  devolve  on 
Jndas.     Besides,  from  previous  conversations,  they  may  also  have 
judged  that  <  the  man  of  Kerioth '  would  fiiin  escape  what  the  Lord 
bad  all  that  day  been  telling  them  about,  and  which  was  now  filling 
their  minds  and  hearts. 

Everyone  in  Israel  was  thinking  about  the  Feast.  For  the  pre- 
vious month  it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academies, 
^d,  for  the  last  two  Sabbaths  at  least,  that  of  discourse  in  the 
Synagogues.'  Everyone  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  had  those  near 
^d  dear  to  them  there,  or  at  least  watched  the  festive  processions 
^  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism.  It  was  a  gathering  of  universal 
"^1,  that  of  the  memorial  of  the  birth-night  of  the  nation,  and  of 
Hxodus,  when  friends  from  a£eur  would  meet,  and  new  friends  be 

The  qaestion  is  pnt  in  connection      27  h^  towards  the  end).    But  the  detailed 
Pes.  L  S.  quotations  would  here  be  so  numerous, 

^  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  (Jer.  Pes.      that  it  seems  wiser  to  omit  them. 
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BOOK  made ;  when  offerings  long  due  would  be  brought,  and  purificatioD 
V  long  needed  be  obtained — and  all  worship  in  that  grand  and  glorious 
'  '  '  Temple,  with  its  gorgeous  ritual.  National  and  religions  feelings 
were  alike  stirred  in  what  reached  far  back  to  the  first,  and  pointed 
far  forward  to  the  final  Deliverance.  On  that  day  a  Jew  might 
well  glory  in  being  a  Jew.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  snch  thonghts, 
nor  attempt  a  general  description  of  the  Feast.  Bather  shall  ve 
try  to  follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  see 
or  know  only  what  on  that  day  they  saw  and  did. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Bethphage  and  Bethany  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  Jerusalem.     But  Jesus  must  keep  the  Feast  in  the 
City  itself,  although,  if  His  purpose  had  not  been  intermpted,  He 
would  have  spent  the  night  outside  its  walls.^    The  first  preparati(»i8 
for  the  Feast  would  commence  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  traitor.. 
For,  on  the  evening  [of  the  13th]  commenced  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
when  a  solemn  search  was  made  with  lighted  candle  throughout  ead 
house  for  any  leaven  that  might  be  hidden,  or  have  Mien  aside  hj 
accident.     Such  was  put  by  in  a  safe  place,  and  afterwards  destroyed 
with  the  rest.     In  Galilee  it  was  the  usage  to  abstain  wholly  from 
work  ;  in  Judaea  the  day  was  divided,  and  actual  work  ceased  only  at 
noon,  though  nothing  new  was  taken  in  hand  even  in  the  mormng. 
This  division  of  the  day  for  festive  purposes  was  a  Rabbinic  addi- 
tion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  hedge  around  it,  an  hour  before  midday  iras 
fixed  after  which  nothing  leavened  might  be  eaten.    The  more  strict 
abstained  from  it  even  an  hour  earlier  (at  ten  o'clock),  lest  the 
eleventh  hour  might  insensibly  run  into  the  forbidden  midday.    But 
there  could  be  little  real  danger  of  this,  since,  by  way  of  public  notifi- 
cation, two  desecrated  thankoSering  cakes  were  laid  on  a  bench  in 
the  Temple,  the  removal  of  one  of  which  indicated  that  the  time 
for  eating  what  was  leavened  had  passed ;  the  removal  of  the  other, 
that  the  time  for  destroying  all  leaven  had  come.^ 

It  was  probably  after  the  early  meal,  and  when  the  eating  of 
leaven  had  ceased,  that  Jesus  began  preparations  for  the  Paschal 
Supper.  St.  John,  who,  in  view  of  the  details  in  the  other  Gospels, 
summarises,  and,  in  some  sense,  almost  passes  over,  the  outward 
events,  so  that  their  narration  may  not  divert  attention  firom  those 

*  CJomp.   St.  Matt.  xx\'i.   30,  36;  St.  Rabbi  proposed  that  the  search  should  be 

Mark  xiv.  26,  32  ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  39 ;   St.  repeated  at  three  different  times  I  If  ithad 

John  xviii.  1 .  been  omitted  on  the  evening  of  the  13tb, 

«  The    Jerusalem    Talmud    gives  the  it  would  be  made  on  the  forenoon  of  tbe 

most      minute    details    of     the    places  14th  Nisan. 
in   which  search  is  to  be  made.     One 
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all-important  teachings  wliich  he  alone  records,  simply  tells  by 
way  of  pre&ce  and  explanation — alike  of  the  '  Last  Supper  '  and  of 
what  followed — that  Jesus, '  knowing  that  His  hour  was  come  that 
He  ^ould  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father  >  .  .  .  having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the 
end.'  *  But  St.  Luke's  account  of  what  actually  happened,  being  in 
some  points  the  moat  explicit,  requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  and 
that  without  thought  of  any  possible  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  Jesns 
was  about  to  celebrate  the  ordinary  Jewish  Paschal  Supper.  '  And 
the  Day  of  Unleavened  Bread  came,  on  which  the  Passover  must 
be  sacrificed.'  *  The  designation  is  exactly  that  of  the  commence-  * 
ment  of  the  Pascha,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  lith  Nisan, 
and  the  description  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  What 
follows  is  in  exact  accordance  with  it :  '  And  He  sent  Peter  and  John, 
saying,  Go  and  make  ready  for  us  the  Pascha,  that  we  may  eat  it.' 
Then  occur  these  three  notices  in  the  same  account ;  '  And  .  .  . 
they  made  ready  the  Pascha;'**  'and  when  the  hour  was  come.  He  • 
reclined  [as  usual  at  the  Paschal  Supper],  and  the  Apostles  with 
Him;''  and,  finally,  these  words  of  His:''  'With  desire  I  have  • 
desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you.'  And  with  this  fiilly  agrees  the 
language  of  the  other  two  Synoptists,  St.  Matt.  ixvi.  17-20,  and 
St.  Mark  xiv.  12-17.^  No  ingenuity  can  explain  away  these  facts. 
The  aoggestion,  that  in  that  year  the  Sanhedrin  had  postponed  the 
Paschal  Supper  &om  Thursday  evening  (the  14th-15th  Nisan)  to 
Friday  evening  (15-1 6th  Nisan),  so  as  to  avoid  the  Sabbath  following 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast — and  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  there- 
fore in  that  year  eaten  on  Friday,  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
JesuB  was  crucified,  is  an  assumption  void  of  all  support  in  history 
them   to  the  end  ')  u  referring  to  the 


■  TbesG  phratieg  occar  frequently 
Jewinh  writinga  for  itj'ing: :  '  tliu  boar  has 
oomc' *  todepnrtoutoftliiB  world.'  Thus. 
in  TBT^iun  on  Cant.  i.  7.  >  when  tho  hour 
had  come  that  Slosex  sbnnld  depart  uut 
of  the  world ; '  Sheio.  R.  S3,  •  wlutt  hour 
the  time  came  for  our  fHtlier  Jacob  that 
he  abonld  deporl.  out  of  the  world.' 

*  Tbe  words  may  nlso  be  rendered  '  to 


the 


But    i 


»»»tiiT»l  to  understand  the  '  having  loved ' 
as  Kfeniog  to  aU  Christ'ii  previous  say- 
iiigs  and  d^ngf  — as  it  were,  tbcsumrnin); 
up  the  wtwle  put,  like  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  1 : 
•  when  Jmiu  tind  HniBhcd  all  these  «ay- 
liiga' — and  the  other  clause  ('lie  loved 


final  and  greatest  manitestalion"  of  His 
love  ;  the  one  beinR  tlio  terminal  a  ipio, 
tlie  other  the  tormiHtu  ad  quem. 

'  It  deserves  notice,  tliat  the  latciKJew- 
ish  writer  on  the  subject  (Joei,  Bllcke  in 
d.  Bulig.  Gosch.  Part  II,  pp.  e2&o.)-how- 
evLT  we  may  otberwige  differ  from  him-.- 
baa  by  an  ingenious  proceiis  of  combina- 
tion shown,  that  the  urigiHal  view  ex- 
pressed in  Jewish  writings  was,  that 
JeBug  was  crucilied  on  (he  first  Paachal 
day,  anil  that  this  wa,i  only  at  a  later 
period  modified  to  ■  the  eve  of  the 
I'uscha,'  Banh.  43  a,  GT  a  (tbe  latter  in 
Chaar.  ha8h„  p.  S3  h). 
II 
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•  St  John 
zyiii.28 


^  St.  John 
ZTiU.28 


«  Sc'bnch.  T. 

8 


«•  St  Luke 
xxii.  8 


or  Jewish  tradition.^     Equally  untenable  is  it,  that  Christ  had  held 
the  Paschal  Supper  a  day  in  advance  of  that  observed  by  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  world — a  supposition  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
language  of  the  S3moptists,  but  imt)Ossible,  since  the  Paschal  Lamb 
could   not   have   been   ofiFered   in  the  Temple,  and,  therefore,  no 
Paschal  Supper  held,  out  of  the  regular  time.     But,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  Synoptists  with 
what  is  supposed  inconsistent  with  it  in  the  narration  of  St.  John' 
is,   that   while  the   rest  of  Jerusalem,  including   Christ   and  His 
Apostles,  partook  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  chief  priests  had  been 
interrupted  in,  or  rather  prevented  from  it  by  their  proceedings 
against  Jesus — that,  in  fact,  they  had  not  touched  it  when  they 
feared  to  enter  Pilate's  Judgment-Hall ;  ^  and  that,  aft«r  that,  they 
went  back  to  eat  it,  *  turning  the  Supper  into  a  breakfiEist.'  •     Among 
the  various  objections  to  this  extraordinary  hypothesis,  this  one  will 
be  sufficient,  that  such  would  have  been  absolutely  contrary  to  one 
of  the  plainest  rubrical  directions,  which  has  it :  *  The  Pascha  is  not 
eaten  but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle  of  the  night.'' 
It  was,   therefore,   with   the    view   of  preparing    the   ordinary 
Paschal  Supper  that  the  Lord  now  commissioned  Peter  and  John.* 
For  the  first  time  we  see  them  here  joined  together  by  the  Lord,  these 
two,  who  henceforth  were  to  be  so  closely  connected :  he  of  deepest 
feeling  with  him  of  quickest  action.     And  their  question,  where  He 
would  have  the  Paschal  Meal  prepared,  gives  us  a  momentary  glitnp^ 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  Master  and  His  Disciples ;  how 
He  was  still  the  Master,  even  in  their  most  intimate  converse,  and 
would  only  tell  them  what  to  do  just  when  it  needed  to  be  done; 
and  how  they  presumed  not  to  ask  beforehand  (far  less  to  propose, 
or  to  interfere),  but  had  simple  confidence  and  absolute  submission 
as  regarded  all  things.     The  direction  which  the  Lord  gave,  while 
once  more  evidencing  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  the  Divine  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ,  had  idso  its  deep  human  meaning.     Evidently, 
neither  the  house  where  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept,  nor  its  owner,* 
was  to  be  named  within  hearing  of  Judas.     That  last  Aleal,  with  its 
Institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  nor  their 
last  retreat  betrayed,  till  all  had  been  said  and  done,  even  to  the  la?t 
prayer  of  Agony  in  Gethsemane,     We  can  scarcely  err  in  seeing  in 


'  It  has   of  late,   however,  found  an 
advocate  even    in   the    learned    Bishop 

ITaneht'^'ti- 

'  S(.  Arrhdoacon  WatMnsim  Excursus 
/'  in  r»i».  /'JlHroft'g  *  Commentar}'  on   the 


N.  T.,'  Gospel  of  St.  John). 

*  St.  Matthew  calls  him  'such  an  aot  * 
(rhy  Seii/a).  The  details  are  furnished 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  must  be 
gathered  from  those  Gospels. 
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abiDation  of  foreknowledge  with  pradenee  the  expressioE  of     chap. 
Lne  and  the  Human  :  the  *  two  Natures  in  One  Person.'     The        ix 
ich  Jenus  gave  the  two  Apostles  reminds  us  of  that  by  which 

of  old  had  conveyed  assurance  and  direction  to  Saul.'  On  ■ismi.i.i 
itrance  into  Jerusalem  they  would  meet  a  man — manifestly  a 
—carrying  a  pitcher  of  water.  Without  accosting,  they  were 
w  him,  and,  when  they  reached  the  house,  to  deliver  to  its 
his  message : '  '  The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand — with 
e,  in  thy  house :  the  emphasis  is  on  this]  I  hold '  the  Passover 
ly  disciples.''  Where  is  My'  hostelry  [or  'hall*],  where  'stint. 
eat  the  Passover  with  My  disciples?'"  .st.icmrk 

I  things  here  deserve  marked  attention.     The  disciples  were  »nas*-Loke 
den  ask  for  the  chief  or  '  Upper  Chamber,'  hut  for  what  we 
ndered,  for  want  of  better,  by '  hostelry,'  or  '  hall ' — tcaroKv/ia 
ilaee  in  the  house  where,  as  in  an  open  Khin,  the  beasts  of 

were  unloaded,  shoes  and  ataCF,  or  dusty  garment  and  burdens 
ira — if  an  apartment,  at  least  a  common  one,  certainly  not 
t.     Except  in  this  place,"*  *  the  word  only  occurs  as  the  design-  tw*," ^t_ 
f  the  '  inn  '  or  'hostelry'  (xaraXv/Mi)  in  Bethlehem,  where  LnkemiLii 
rgin-Mother  brought  forth  her  first-bom  Son,  and  laid  Him  in 
fer.'     He  Who  was  bom  in   a  'hostelry' — Katalyma — was  'SLLuke 
:  to  ask  for  His  last  Meal  in  a  Katalyma.     Only,  and  this  we 
econdly,  it  must  be  '  His '  own :  '  My  Katalyjna.'    It  was  a 
n   practice,   that   more   than   one    company  partook  of  the 
1  Supper  in  the  same  apartment.'*     In  the  multitude  of  those  '  p*'-  '"■  i* 
mid  sit  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper  this  was  unavoidable,  for  all 
t  of  it,  including  women  and  children,*  only  excepting  those  'pM-viiLJ 
ere  Levitically  unclean.     And,  though   each  company  might 
asist  of  leas  than  ten,  it  was  not  to  be  larger  than  that  each 

be  able  to  partake  of  at  leaat  a  small  portion  of  the  Paschal 

' — and  we  know  how  small  lambs  are  in  the  East.     But,  while  'r«.vui.s 

y  asked  for  His  last  Meal  in  the  Katalyma,  some  ball  opening 

open  court,  Christ  would  have  it  His  own — to  Himself,  to  eat 
issover  alone  with  His  Apostles.  Not  even  a  company  of 
38 — such  as  the  owner  of  the  house  unquestionably  was — nor 

combine  the  words  tiom  the  three  nine  passages  onl;  in  one,  1  Sam.  ix.  22, 

its.  docs  it  aUnd  for  'apartment.' 

TSlljr,  I  do.  '  The  Mishnah  explains  certain  regnla- 

D  St.  Lake  and  also  nccordini;  to  tions  for  such  casen.    Accoiding  to   the 

erreadiiig  in  St.  Mark.  Turgum  Pseudo-Jon.,  each  company  was 

word  occurs  seren  times  in  the  cot  to  consist  of  less  than  ten  persons ; 

idtwiceintheApocrypha(EcclDe.  according  to  Jiwe/jAw  (War  vi.  B.  3),  of 

1  Hacc.  iii.  4G).   But  out  of  these  not  more  than  twenty. 
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BOOK     yet,  be  it  marked,  even  the  Virgin-Mother,  might  be  present;  witneas 

V        Avhat  passed,  hear  what  He  said,  or  be  at  the  first  Institution  of  His 

'       '      '   Holy  Supper.     To  us  at  least  this  also  recalls  the  words  of  St,  Plwil: 

•  1  Cor.  XL     <  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  yoa.' ' 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  as  already  hinted,  the 

owner  of  the  house  was  a  disciple,  although  at  festive   seaMmi 

unbounded  hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  generally,  and  no 

man  in  Jerusalem  considered  his  house  as  strictly  his  own,  Celt  le» 

^r^2.T2?"»  would  let  it  out  for  hire.^     But  no  mere  strancrer  would,  in  answer 

Aiegill.  So  a  " 

to  so  mysterious  a  message,  have  given  up,  without  further  question- 
ing, his  best  room.  Had  he  known  Peter  and  John ;  or  recognised 
Him  Who  sent  the  message  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  *  He 
Master ; '  or  by  the  words  to  which  His  Teaching  had  attached  sndi 
meaning :  that  His  time  had  come  ;  or  even  by  the  peculiar  empliasis 
of  His  command :  *  With  thee  ^  I  hold  the  Pascha  with  My  dis- 
ciples ? '  It  matters  little  which  it  was — and,  in  fact,  the  impresskiB 
on  the  mind  almost  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  not,  indeed, 
expected,  but  held  himself  ready  for  such  a  call.  It  was  the  last 
recjuest  of  the  dying  Master — and  could  he  have  refused  it  ?  But  he 
would  do  more  than  immediately  and  unquestioningly  comply.  The 
Master  would  only  ask  for  '  the  hall ' :  as  He  was  bom  in  a  Katal}fma^ 
so  He  would  have  been  content  to  eat  there  His  last  Meal — at  the 
same  time  meal,  feast,  sacrifice,  and  institution.  But  the  unnamed 
disciple  would  assign  to  Him,  not  the  Hull,  but  the  best  and  chiefest, 
*  the  upper  chamber,'  or  Alijahy  at  the  same  time  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  retired  place,  where  from  the  outside  stairs 
entrance  and  departure  might  be  had  without  passing  through  the 

«st.  Mark  housc.  And  '  the  up]^)er  room  '  was  '  large,'  *  furnished  and  ready." 
From  Jewish  authorities  we  know,  that  the  average  dining-a})artmeiit 

d  Bjiija  B.  was  computed  at  fifteen  feet  square ;  *  the  expression  *  furnished,'  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  couches  all  round  the  TaUe, 
except  at  its  end,  since  it  was  a  canon,  that  the  very  poorest  most 
partake  of  that  Su];)per  in  a  recliniwj  attitude,  to  indicate  rest,  safety, 
and  liberty ;  ^  while  the  term  '  ready '  seems  to  point  to  the  ready 
pro\dsion  of  all  that  was  required  for  the  Feast.  In  that  case,  all 
that  the  disciples  would  have  to  *  make  ready '  would  be  *  the  Ris- 
chal  Lamb,'  and  perhaps  that  first  Ckagigahy  or  festive  Sacrifioe, 
which,  if  the  Paschal  Lamb  itself  would  not  suffice  for  Supper,  ww 
added  to  it.    And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  of  religioi* 

1  Comp.    similarly,  for   emuLple,   8t.      wont  to  take,  their  meals  standing,  and  tint 
Mark  v.  41 ;  x.  IS.  this  reclining  best  indicated  how  loiiel 

*  The  Talmud  puts  it  that  slayes  were      had  passed  from  bondage  into  Uberty. 
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o  &8t  till  the  PaBchal  Sapper — as  the  JeruBslem  Talmud  explains,'     cHAl 
a  tnder  the  better  to  relish  the  Supper.  ix 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  lifting  the  veil  which  rests  on  %Ya.i. 
he  unnamed  *  such  aa  one,'  whose  was  the  privilege  of  being  the 
aat  Host  of  the  Lord  and  the  first  Host  of  his  Church,  gathered 
rithln  the  new  bond  of  the  fellowship  of  His  Bod;  and  Blood. 
Lnd  yet  we  can  scarcely  abstain  from  speculating.  To  us  at  least  it 
«em8  most  likely,  that  it  was  the  house  of  Mark's  father  (then  still 
iive) — a  large  one,  as  we  gather  from  Acts  zii.  13.  For,  the  most 
•brious  explanation  of  the  introduction  by  St.  Mark  alone  of  such 
a  incident  as  that  about  the  yonng  man  who  was  accompanying 
Sirist  as  He  was  led  away  captive,  and  who,  on  fleeing  from  those 
hat  would  have  laid  hold  on  him,  left  in  their  hands  the  inner 
laiment  which  he  had  loosely  cast  about  him,  as,  roused  frvm  sleep, 
le  had  rushed  into  Gethsemane,  is,  that  he  was  none  other  than  .St. 
txttk  himself.  If  so,  we  can  understand  it  all :  how  the  traitor  may 
lave  first  brought  the  Temple-guards,  who  had  come  to  seize  Christ, 
o  the  house  of  Mark's  father,  where  the  Supper  had  been  held,  and 
bat,  finding  Him  gone,  they  had  followed  to  Erethsemaue,  for 
Jndas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  oft.timeB  resorted  thither  with  His 
liscdples ' '' — and  how  Mark,  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  appearance  » st.  loi 
■f  t^  armed  men,  would  hastily  cast  about  him  his  loose  tunic  and 
QD  after  them ;  then,  after  the  Sight  of  the  disciples,  accompany 
Suist,  but  escape  intended  arrest  by  Iea\'ing  his  tunic  in  the  hands 
if  his  would-be  captors. 

If  the  view  formerly  expressed  is  correct,  that  the  owner  of  the 
XfOJse  had  provided  all  that  was  needed  for  the  Supper,  Peter  and  John 
roold  find  there  the  Wine  for  the  four  Cups,  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
bead,  and  probably  also  'the  bitter  herbs,'  Of  the  latter  five  kinds 
re  mentioned,"  which  were  to  be  dipped  once  in  salt  water,  or  .pM,ii. 
isegar,  and  another  time  in  a  mixture  called  Charoseth  (a  com- 
otuid  of  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  almonds,  &c.) — although  this  Cka- 
oaeth  was  not  obUgatory.  The  wine  was  the  ordinary  one  of  the 
oontiy,  only  red ;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  generally  in  the  propor- 
km  of  one  part-  to  two  of  water.'  The  quantity  for  each  of  the  four 
hqta  is  stated  by  one  authority  as  five-sixteenths  of  a  log,  which  may 
e  longhly  computed  at  half  a  tumbler — of  course  mixed  with 
wtet,*    The  Paschal  Cup  is  described  (according  to  the  rubrical 

■  Vie  contention  that  it  was  unfer-  Pea.  37  o.    The  log^to  ths  contents  ot 

mited  wine    ia   not  worth   dlgcoxsiou,  rixegga.  Siir^0U(HftndelageEch.  p.  184) 

Itbongfa  in  aiedfT*  practice  (for  reosona  makea    ,',   of   a  Ic^  .•  a   dessert  spoon. 

LiutlTfWl  to  mention)  Its  use  is  allowed.  12  log^^  I  bin. 

*  Tbe  whole  mbric  is  fonnd  in  Jer. 
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BOOK  measure,  which  of  course  would  not  always  be  observed)  as  two 
V  fingers  long  by  two  fingers  broad,  and  its  height  as  a'finger,  half  i 
'  finger,  and  one-third  of  a  finger.  All  things  being,  as  we  presmne, 
ready  in  the  furnished  upper  room,  it  would  only  remain  for  Peter 
and  John  to  see  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  anything  else  required 
for  the  Supper,  possibly  also  to  what  was  to  be  offered  as  Chagigak^ 
or  festive  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  eaten  at  the  Supper.  If  the  latter 
were  to  be  brought,  the  disciples  would,  of  course,  have  to  attend 
earlier  in  the  Temple.  The  cost  of  the  Lamb,  which  had  to  be  pro- 
\ided,  was  very  small.     So  low  a  sum  as  about  threepence  of  our 

•  chaK.  1. 2    money  is  mentioned  for  such  a  sacrifice.*     But  this  must  refer  to  i 
hypothetical  case  rather  than  to  real  cost,  and  we  prefer  the  moie 

«'Menacii.      reasonable  computation,  from  one  Sda^  to  three  SelairOy^  Le.  froB 

«shekai.ii.4  28,  6d.  to  7«.  6a,  of  our  money. 

If  we  mistake  not,  these  purchases  had,  however,  already  been 
made  on  the  previous  afternoon  by  Judas.  It  is  not  likely  that  thej 
would  have  been  left  to  the  last ;  nor  that  He  Who  had  so  lately 
condemned  the  traffic  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  would  have  sent 
His  two  disciples  thither  to  purchase  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  secure  an  animal  that  had  passed  Leviticil 
inspection,  since  on  the  Passover-day  there  would  have  been  no  time 
to  subject  it  to  such  scrutiny.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Judas  had 
made  this  purchase,  we  perceive  not  only  on  what  pretext  he  may 
have  gone  to  Jerusalem  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  also  how,  on 
his  way  from  the  Sheep-market  to  the  Temple,  to  have  his  lamb 
inspected,  he  may  have  learned  that  the  Chief-Priests  and  San- 
hedrists  were  just  then  in  session  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest 
close  by. 

On  the  supposition  just  made,  the  task  of  Peter  and  John  would, 
indeed,  have  been  simple.  They  left  the  house  of  Mark  with 
wondering  but  saddened  hearts.  Once  more  had  they  hiid  evidence, 
how  the  Master's  Divine  glance  searched  the  future  in  all  its  details. 
They  had  met  the  servant  with  the  pitcher  of  water;  they  bad 
delivered  their  message  to  the  master  of  tlie  house  ;  and  they  had 
seen  the  large  Upper  Room  furnished  and  ready.  But  this  prescience 
of  Christ  afforded  only  further  evidence,  that  what  He  had  told  of 
His  impending  Crucifixion  would  also  come  true.  And  now  it  would 
be  time  for  the  ordinary  Evening-Service  and  Sacrifice.  Ordinarily 
this  began  about  2,30  P.M. — the  daily  Evening-Sacrifice  being 
actually  offered  up  about  an  hour  later ;   but  on  this  occasion,  on 
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account  of  the  Feast,  the  Service  was  an  hour  earlier.'  As  at  about 
half-past  one  of  our  time  the  two  Apostles  ascended  the  Temple* 
Mount,  following  a  dense,  motley  crowd  of  joyous,  chatting  pilgrims, 
they  most  have  felt  terribly  lonely  among  them.  Already  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering  around  them.  In  all  that  crowd  how 
few  to  sympathise  with  them ;  how  many  enemies !  The  Temple- 
Courts  were  thronged  to  the  utmost  by  worshippers  from  all  countries 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  Priests'  Court  was  filled  with 
white-robed  Priests  and  Levites — for  on  that  day  all  the  twenty- 
four  Courses  were  on  duty,  and  all  their  services  would  be  called  for, 
although  only  the  Coiurse  for  that  week  would  that  afternoon  engage 
in  the  ordinary  service,  which  preceded  thai  of  the  Feast.  Almost 
mechanically  would  they  witness  the  various  parts  of  the  well- 
remembered  ceremonial.  There  must  have  been  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  them,  a  moumfal  significance,  m  the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  as  the 
Levites  chanted  it  that  afternoon  in  three  sections,  broken  three 
times  by  the  threefold  blast  from  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  Priests. 
Before  the  incense  was  burnt  for  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  or  yet 
the  lamps  in  the  Golden  Candlestick  were  trimmed  for  the  night, 
the  Paschal-Lambs  were  slain.  The  worshippers  were  admitted 
vithin  the  Court  of  the  Priests  in  three  divisions.  Aa  the  first  com- 
pany had  entered,  the  massive  Nicanor  Gates — which  led  from  the 
Court  of  the  Women  to  that  of  Israel — and  the  other  side-gates  into 
the  Court  of  the  Priests,  were  closed.  A  threefold  blast  from  the 
Priests'  trumpets  intimated  that  the  Lambs  were  being  slain.  This 
each  Israelite  did  for  himself.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Peter  and  John  would  be  in  the  first  of  the  three  com- 
panies into  which  the  offerers  were  divided ;  for  they  must  have 
been  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  to  meet  the  Master  and  their  brethren 
in  that  '  Upper  Room.'  Peter  and  John  '  had  slaiu  the  Lamb.  In 
two  rows  the  officiating  Priests  stood,  up  to  the  great  Altar  of  Bumt- 
dSermg.  As  one  caught  up  the  blood  from  the  dying  Lamb  in  a 
golden  bowl,  he  handed  it  to  his  colleague,  receiving  in  return  an 
empty  bowl ;  and  so  the  blood  was  passed  on  to  the  Great  Altar, 
where  it  was  jerked  in  one  jet  at  the  base  of  the  Altar.'     While  this 

'  If   it  h*d   been   the    evening  from  '  It  we  may  suppose  that  thc^re  was  u 

fVidaf   to  Sfttnrdaj,    instead   of    from  double  row  of  pricste  to  hand  up  thu  bluud, 

Thnnd^  to  Friday,  it  wonld  have  been  and  Heveral  to  sprinkle  it,  or  else  tluit  the 

two  boon  eailiet.    See  tie  mbrie   In  blood  from  t"  "   " 


handed  to  the  priests  in  tbe  opposite  row, 

*  Althongti,  so  ^  as  we  know,  not  of      tbcre  coald  be  do  difflcalty  in  the  offering 

pnetlcal  importanoe  here,    we    Hhoald      of  ia-mhe  intHcient  for    all    the    'com- 

perhap*  himT  in  mind  that  John  was  a      jianies,'  which  oonaisted  of  from  t«n  to 

fnett.  twenty  peisoDS. 
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was  going  on,  the  HaUel '  was  being  chanted  by  the  Levites.  We 
remember  that  only  the  first  line  of  every  Psalm  was  repeated  by 
•  PfccxjiiT  the  worshippers;  while  to  every  other  line  they  responded  by  a 
Hallehvjahj  till  Ps.  cxviii.  was  reached,  when,  besides  the  first,  these 
three  lines  were  also  repeated: — 

Save  nowy  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord  ; 

O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity. 

Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

As  Peter  and  John  repeated  them  on  that  afternoon,  the  word* 
must  have  sounded  most  deeply  significant.  But  their  minds  murt 
have  also  reverted  to  that  triumphal  Entry  into  the  City  a  few  day* 
before,  when  Israel  had  greeted  with  these  words  the  Advent  of  their 
King.  And  now — was  it  not,  as  if  it  had  only  been  an  anticipetioii 
of  the  Hymn,  when  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  being  shed  ? 

Little  more  remained  to  be  done.  The  sacrifice  was  laid  on 
staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Peter  and  John,  flayed, 
cleansed,  and  the  parts  which  were  to  be  burnt  on  the  Altar  re- 
moved and  prepared  for  burning.  The  second  company  of  offeren 
could  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  the  Apostles, 
bearing  their  Lamb,  were  wending  their  way  back  to  the  home  of 
Mark,  there  to  make  final  preparations  for  the  *  Supper.'  The  Lamb 
would  be  roasted  on  a  pomegranate  spit  that  passed  right  through  it 
from  mouth  to  vent,  special  care  being  taken  that,  in  roasting,  the 
Lamb  did  not  touch  the  oven.  Everything  else,  also,  would  be 
made  ready :  the  Chagigah  for  supper  (if  such  was  used) ;  the 
unleavened  cakes,  the  bitter  herbs,  the  dish  with  vinegar,  and  that 
with  Charoseth  would  be  placed  on  a  table  which  could  be  carried  in 
and  removed  at  will ;  finally,  the  festive  lamps  would  be  prepare*!. 

'  It  was  probably  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the  hori- 
zon that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples  descended  once  more  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Holy  City.  Before  them  lay  Jerusalem 
in  her  festive  attire.  All  around,  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards 
it.  White  tents  dotted  the  sward,  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of 
early  spring,  or  peered  out  fi-om  the  gardens  or  the  darker  foliage  of 
tlie  olive  plantations.  From  the  gorgeous  Temple  buildings,  dazzling 
in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 
These  courts  were  now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  oflTering  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  real  sense,  their  Paschal  Lambs.  The  streets 
must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  flat  roofs  covered 
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with  eager  gazers,  who  either  feasted  their  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of  chap. 
the  sacred  City  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once  ix 
more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well-known  localities.  It  was  the  last  '  * 
day-view  which  the  Lord  could  take,  free  and  unhindered,  of  the 
Holy  City  till  His  Resurrection.  Once  more,  in  the  approaching 
night  of  His  betrayal,  would  He  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of 
the  full  moon.  He  was  going  forward  to  accomplish  His  Death  in 
Jerusalem ;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offer  Himself  up  as 
the  true  Passover  Lamb — "  the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  They  who  followed  Him  were  busy  with  many 
thoughts.  They  knew  that  terrible  events  awaited  them,  and  they 
had  only  shortly  before  been  told  that  these  glorious  Temple- 
buildings,  to  which,  with  a  national  pride  not  unnatural,  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolate,  not 
one  stone  being  left  upon  the  other.  Among  them,  revolving  his 
dark  plans,  and  goaded  on  by  the  great  Enemy,  moved  the  betrayer. 
And  now  they  were  within  the  City.  Its  Temple,  its  royal  bridge, 
its  splendid  palaces,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  well  known  to  them,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
house  where  the  guest-chamber  had  been  prepared.  Meanwhile, 
the  crowd  came  down  from  the  Temple-Mount,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  to  make  ready  for  the  Paschal  Supper.'  ^ 

>  *  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  194, 196. 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

THE   PASCHAL   SUPPER — ^THE   INSTITUTION  OF   THE  LOBD's   SUPPER. 


BOOK 


•  Ex.  xii.  6 
Lev.  xxili. 
5 ;  Nnmb. 
ix.3,  5 


t>  Acta  xii. 
IS,  26 


(St.  Matt.  zxvi.  17-19 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  12-16 ;  St.  Luke  zxii.  7-13  ;  8t.  John  xiii  1 ; 
St.  Matt.  zxvi.  20 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  17 ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  14-16 ;  8t.  Luke  zziL  244D; 
St.  Luke  xxii.  17,  18 ;  St.  John  xiii.  2-20 ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  21-24 ;  St.  llaik  xhr. 
18-21 ;  St.  Luke  xxii.  21-23 ;  St.  John  xiii.  21-26 ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  25 ;  St  John 
xiii.  26-38 ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  22-25 ;  St.  Luke  -rnT  19, 20.) 

The  period  designated  as  *  between  the  two  evenings,*'  when  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  was  past.  There  can  be  no  questkn 
that,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  intervil 
between  the  commencement  of  the  sun's  decline  and  what  iras 
reckoned  as  the  hour  of  his  final  disappearance  (about  6  p.m.).  The 
first  three  stars  bad  become  visible,  and  the  threefold  blast  of  the 
Silver  Trumpets  from  the  Temple-Mount  rang  it  out  to  Jerusalon 
and  far  away,  that  the  Pascha  had  once  more  commenced.  In  the 
festively-lit  '  Upper  Chamber '  of  St.  Mark's  house  the  Master  and 
the  Twelve  were  now  gathered.  Was  this  place  of  Christ's  last,  also 
that  of  the  Church's  first,  entertainment ;  that,  where  the  Holy 
Supper  was  instituted  with  the  Apostles,  also  that,  where  it  iraa 
afterwards  first  partaken  of  by  the  Church ;  the  Chamber  where  He 
last  tarried  with  them  before  His  Death,  that  in  which  He  fiwt 
appeared  to  them  after  His  Eesurrection ;  that,  also,  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  ix)ured  out,  even  as  (if  the  Last  Supper  was  in  the 
house  of  Mark)  it  undoubtedly  was  that  in  which  the  Church  was  at 
first  wont  to  gather  for  common  prayer  ?  ^  We  know  not,  and  can 
only  venture  to  suggest,  deeply  soul-stirring  as  such  thoughts  and 
associations  are. 

So  far  as  appears,  or  we  have  reason  to  infer,  this  Passover  wa? 
the  only  sacrifice  ever  offered  by  Jesus  Himself.  We  remember,  in- 
deed, the  first  sacrifice  of  the  Virgin-Mother  at  her  Purification.  But 
that  was  hers.  If  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem  at  any  Passover  befoar 
His  Public  Ministry  began,  He  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  guest 
at  some  table,  not  the  Head  of  a  Company  (which  must  consist  of  at 
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least  ten  persons).     Hence,  He  would  not  have  been  the  offerer  of     ( 
the  Paschal  Lamb.     And  of  the  three  Passovers  since  His  Public 
Ministry  had  begun,  at  the  first  His  Twelve  Apostles  had  not  been  ^ 
gathered,*  so  that  He  could  not  have  appeared  as  the  Head  of  a  *'** 
Company ;  while  at  the  second  He  was  not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Galilee,  in  the  borderland  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where, 
of  course,  no  sacrifice  could  be  brought.*"    Thus,  the  first,  the  last,  "si 
the  only  sacrifice  which  Jesus  offered  was  that  in  which,  symboli- 
cally, He  offered  Himself.    Again,  the  only  eaerifice  which  He  brought 
is  that  connected  with  the  Institution  of  His  Holy  Supper ;  even  as 
the  only  purification  to  wtuch  He  submitted  was  when,  in  His  Bap- 
tism,  He  *tanctified  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin.' 
But  what  additional  meaning  does  this  give  to  the  words  which  He 
spake  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  Supper : 
*  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before  I 
suffer.' 

And,  in  truth,  as  we  think  of  it,  we  can  understand  not  only  why 
the  Lord  could  not  have  offered  any  other  Sacrifice,  but  that  it  was 
most  fitting  He  should  have  offered  this  one  Pascha,  partaken  of  its 
oommemorative  Supper,  and  connected  His  own  New  luBtitution 
with  that  to  which  this  Supper  pointed.  This  joining  of  the  Old 
with  the  New,  the  one  Bymbolic  Sacrifice  which  He  offered  with  the 
One  Eeai  Sacrifice,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice  with  that  other  Feast 
npou  the  One  Sacrifice,  seems  to  cast  light  on  the  words  with  which 
He  followed  the  expression  of  His  longing  to  eat  that  one  Pascha 
with  them :  '  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  eat  any  more '  thereof,* 
ontil  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  G-od.'  And  has  it  not  been 
so,  that  this  His  last  Pascha  is  connected  with  that  other  Feast  in 
which  He  is  ever  present  with  His  Church,  not  only  as  its  Food  bnt 
as  its  Host,  as  both  the  Pascha  and  He  Who  dispenses  it  ?  With  a 
Sacrament  did  Jesus  begin  His  Ministry ;  it  was  that  of  separation 
and  consecration  in  Baptism.  With  a  second  Sacrament  did  He 
close  His  Ministry :  it  was  that  of  gathering  together  and  fellowship 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  were  into  His  Death  :  yet  not  as  some- 
thing that  had  power  over  Him,  but  as  a  Death  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Resurrection.  P'or,  if  in  Baptism  we  are  buried  with 
HitD,  we  also  rise  with  Him;  and  if  in  the  Holy  Supper  we  remember 
His  Death,  it  is  as  that  of  Him  Who  is  risen  again — and  if  we  show 
ilEHrth  that  Death,  it  is  until  He  come  again.  And  so  this  Supper, 
I  the  aocnoativB  *  it '  were  i«gaided  aa 
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also,  points  forward  to  the  Great  Supper  at  the  final  conBnmmation 
of  His  Kingdom. 

Only  one  Sacrifice  did  the  Lord  offer.  We  are  not  thinking  not" 
of  the  significant  Jewish  legend,  which  connected  almost  every  great 
event  and  deliverance  in  Israel  with  the  Night  of  the  Passover.  But 
the  Fascha  was,  indeed,  a  Sacrifice,  yet  one  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  was  not  of  the  Law,  for  it  was  instituted  before  the  Law  had  been 
given  or  the  Covenant  ratified  by  blood  ;  nay,  in  a  sense  it  was  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  Sacrifices  and  of  the 
Covenant  itself.  And  it  could  not  be  classed  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  but  rather  combined  them  all, 
and  yet  differed  firom  them  all.  Just  as  the  Priesthood  of  Ghri^ 
was  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  so  was  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  but  after 
that  of  the  Passover.  And  as  in  the  Paschal  Supper  all  Israel  were 
gathered  around  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  commemoration  of  the  past, 
in  celebration  of  the  present,  in  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  in 
fellowship  in  the  Lamb,  so  has  the  Church  been  ever  since  gaUiered 
together  around  its  better  fulfilment  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much,  not  only  of  the  present  cere- 
monial, but  even  of  the  Rubric  for  the  Paschal  Supper,  as  contained 
in  the  oldest  Jewish  documents,  may  have  been  obligatory  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Ceremonialism  rapidly  develops,  too  often  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  spiritual  life.  Probably  in  the  earlier  days, 
even  as  the  ceremonies  were  simpler,  so  more  latitude  may  have  been 
left  in  their  observance,  provided  that  the  main  points  in  the  ritiial 
were  kept  in  view.  We  may  take  it,  that,  as  prescribed,  all  would 
appear  at  the  Paschal  Supper  in  festive  array.  We  also  know,  that, 
as  the  Jewish  I^aw  directed,  they  reclined  on  pillows  around  a  low 
table,  each  resting  on  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  free. 
But  ancient  Jewish  usage  casts  a  strange  light  on  the  painful  scene 
with  which  the  Supper  opened.  Sadly  humiliating  as  it  reads,  and 
almost  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Supper  began  with  *  a  contention 
among  them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest^* 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  its  occasion  was  the  order  in  which  they 
should  occupy  places  at  the  table.  We  know  that  this  was  subject 
of  contention  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  rank.*      A  similar  feeling  now  appeared, 

*   Wunsche  (on  St.  John  xiii.  2)  refers  passage  he  quotes  does  not  imply  this— 

to  Pes.  108  Uy  and  states  in  a  somewhat  only,  that  without  distinction  of  rank  all 

general  way  that  no  order  of  rank  was  sat  down  at  the  same  table,  but  not  that 

preserved  at  the  Paschal  Table.     But  the  the  well-established  order  of  sitting  was 
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alas !   in  the  circle  of  the  disciples  and  at  the  Last  Sapper  of  the     chap. 
Ijord.     Eveo  if  we  had  not  further  indicatioQB  of  it,  we  would  in-         x 
stinctively  associate  such  a  strife  with  the  presence  of  Judas.     St.   '       '      ' 
John  seems  to  refer  to  it,  at  least  indirectly,  when  he  opens  his 
narrative  with  this  notice :  '  And  during  supper,  the  devil  having 
already  put  into  his  heart,  that  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon, 
shall  betray  Him.'»     For,  although  the  words  form  a  general  intro-  '^^"^^ 
daction  to  what  follows,  and  refer  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  the 
heart  of  Judas  on  the  previous  afternoon,  when  he  sold  his  Master 
to  the  Sanhedrists,  they  are  not  without  special  significance  as  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Supper.      But  we  are  not  left  to  general 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  inflnence  of  Judas  in  this  strife.     There 
is,  we  beUeve,  ample  evidence  that  he  not  only  claimed,  but  actually 
-obtained,  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next  to  the  I»rd.     This,  as 
previously  explained,  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  at  the  right, 
bnt  at  the  left  of  Christ,  not  below,  bat  above  Him,  on  the  couches 
or  pillows  on  which  they  reclined. 

From  the  Gospel-narratives  we  infer,  that  St.  John  most  have 
reclined  next  to  Jesus,  on  His  Right  Hand,  since  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  leaned  back  on  His  Bosom.  This,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  would  be  at  one  end — the  head  of  the  table,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  one  end  of  the  couches.  For,  dismissing  all  conventional 
ideas,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  low  Eastern  table.  In  the  Talmud,"  >B.B*tbi. 
the  table  of  the  disciples  of  the  sages  is  described  as  two  parts  cover&d 
with  a  cloth,  the  other  third  being  left  bare  for  the  dishes  to  stand 
on.  There  is  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  table  was  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  ranged  around  it.  Occasionally  a  ring  was 
fixed  in  it,  by  which  the  table  was  suspended  above  the  ground,  so  as 
to  preserve  it  &om  any  possible  Levitical  defilement.  During  the 
Paschal  Supper,  it  was  the  custom  to  remove  the  table  at  one  part 
of  the  service ;  or,  if  this  be  deemed  a  later  arrangement,  the  dishes 
at  least  would  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again.  This  would  render  it 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  table  should  protrude  beyond  the  line 
of  guests  who  reclined  around  it.  For,  as  already  repeatedly  stated, 
it  was  the  custom  to  recline  at  table,  lying  on  the  left  side  and  lean- 
ing on  the  left  hand,  the  feet  stretching  back  towards  the  ground, 
and  each  guest  occupying  a  separate  divan  or  pillow.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  impossible  to  place  or  remove  anything  from 

In^ringn^i     The  Jenualem  Talmnd  bb; b  tbe   disciplai.     In   general,  there  am  a 

n^*''"E    on   the   sqbject.     The  Ooepel-  uamber  of  inaccaraciea   in  the  part  of 

nanative,  of  nnuBe,  ezpresd;  8tat«a  that  Wiiatehe'i  Notu  referring  to  tbe   l^at 

■tbcav  wu  a  ooateotlon  aboot  nnh  among  Supper. 
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the  table  from  behind  the  guests.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity^ 
the  free  end  of  the  table,  which  was  not  covered  with  a  cloth,  wonld 
protrude  beyond  the  line  of  those  who  reclined  around  it.  We  can 
now  form  a  picture  of  the  arrangement.  Around  a  low  Eastern  table, 
oval  or  rather  elongated,  two  parts  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  standing 
or  else  suspended,  the  single  divans  or  pillows  are  ranged  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  leaving  free  one  end  of  the  table, 

^  somewhat  as  in  the   accompanying 

woodcut.  Here  a  represents  the 
table,  B  B  respectively  the  ends  of  the 
two  rows  of  single  divans  on  which 
each  guest  reclines  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  head  (c)  nearest  the  table, 
and  his  feet  (d)  stretching  back 
towards  the  ground. 

So  far  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  table.  Jewish  documents  are 
equally  explicit  as  to  that  of  the 
guests.  It  seems  to  have  been 
quite  an  established  rule  *  that,  in 
a  company  of  more  than  two,  say 
of  three,  the  chief  personage  or  Head — in  this  instance,  of  course, 
Christ — reclined  on  the  middle  divan.  We  know  from  the  Gospel- 
narrative  that  John  occupied  the  place  on  His  right,  at  that  end  of 
the  divans — as  we  may  call  it — at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  the 
chief  place  next  to  the  Master  would  be  that  to  His  left,  or  above 
Him.  In  the  strife  of  the  disciples,  which  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest,  this  had  been  claimed,  and  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
actually  occupied,  by  Judas.  This  explains  how,  when  Christ  whis- 
pered to  John  by  what  sign  to  recognise  the  traitor,^  none  of  the 
other  disciples  heard  it.  It  also  explains,  how  Christ  would  first 
hand  to  Judas  the  sop,  which  formed  part  of  the  Paschal  ritual, 
beginning  with  hiin  as  the  chief  guest  at  the  table,  without  therebt 
exciting  special  notice.  I^astly,  it  accounts  for  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Judas,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  his  treachery  was 
known,  dared  to  ask  whether  it  was  he,  and  received  the  affirmative 
answer,^  no  one  at  table  knew  what  had  passed.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  Judas  had  occupied  the  place  next  to 
Christ;  in  this  case,  necessarily  that  at  His  left,  or  the  post  of  chief 
honour.  As  regards  Peter,  we  can  quite  understand  how,  when  the 
Lord  with  such  loving  words  rebuked  their  self-seeking  and  tauj^t 
them  of  the  greatness  of  Christian  humility,  he  should,  in  his  im- 
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petaosity  of  shame,  have  nished  to  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  other     chap. 
end  of  the  table.'     Finally,  we  can  now  understand  how  Peter  could         X 
beckon  to  John,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  over  against  '      ' 

bim,  and  ask  him  across  the  table,  who  the  traitor  was."    The  rest  l.^^i'*" 
of  the  disciples  would  occupy  such  places  as  were  most  convenient, 
or  suited  their  fellowship  with  one  another. 

The  words  which  the  Master  spoke  as  He  appeased  their  un- 
seemly strife  must,  indeed,  have  touched  them  to  the  quick.  First, 
He  showed  them,  not  so  much  in  the  language  of  even  gentlest  re- 
proof as  in  that  of  teaching,  the  diiference  between  worldly  honour 
and  distinction  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  world  kingship  lay 
in  supremacy  and  lordship,  and  the  title  of  Bene&ctor  accom^ianied 
the  sway  of  power.  But  in  the  Church  the  '  greater '  would  not 
exercise  lordship,  but  become  as  the  less  and  the  younger  (the  latter 
referring  to  the  circumstance,  that  age  next  to  learning  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  a  claim  to  distinction  and  the  chief  seats] ; 
while,  instead  of  him  that  had  authority  being  called  Benefactor, 
the  relationship  would  be  reversed,  and  he  that  served  would  be 
chief.  Self-forgetful  humility  instead  of  worldly  glory,  service 
instead  of  rule :  such  was  to  be  the  title  to  greatness  and  to  author- 
ity in  the  Church."  Having  thus  shown  them  that  greatness  in  the  l^-^J. 
Kingdom — such  as,  indeed,  there  would  be — ^would  not  flow  from 
rule  or  supremacy,  but  from  service  and  work.  He  ]>ointed  them  in 
this  respect  to  Himself  as  their  example.  The  reference  is  not,  of 
•"Jnpse,  to  the  act  of  symbolic  foot-washing,  which  St.  Luke  does 
"ot  relate,  although,  as  immediately  following,  it  would  illustrate 
*ae  words  of  Christ,  but  to  the  tenor  of  His  whole  Life  and  the 
object  of  His  ^lission,  aa  One  Who  served,  not  was  served,  lastly, 
"s  woke  them  to  the  higher  consciousness  of  their  own  calling. 
"*8Uredly,  they  would  not  lose  their  reward ;  bat  not  here,  nor  yet 
"">*.  They  had  shared,  and  would  share  His  'trials'* — His  beinij 
'*t  at  nought,  despised,  persecnted  ;  but  they  would  also  share  His 
PWy.  As  the  Father  had  '  covenanted '  to  Him,  so  He  '  covenanted ' 
"Mi  bequeathed  to  them  a  Kingdom,  *  in  order,'  or  '  so  that,'  in  it 
'"*y  might  have  festive  fellowship  of  rest  and  of  joy  with  Him. 
^^t  to  them  must  have  been  '  temptations,'  and  in  that  sense  also 
**  Christ,  they  had  endured  :  instead  of  Messianic  glory,  such  as  they 

,. '  It   leeini  almoat   incomprehonaible,  beloTed    Disciple '    had   obtained.     (Bo 

^»t     Commeiitatorti,    who     have     not  Kfhe,   LcidensgeBCh. ;    the   former   even 

|™n)gfat    thii    narrative    misplaced    bf  Calvin.} 

^  Lnke,  Btionld   have  attributed    the  '  Hot  'temptations' — i.e.  not  assaultB 

^h  to  Peter  and  John,  the  fonoer  being  from  within,  bnt  assanlta  from  without. 
l^loM  of  the  place  of  honour  which  '  the 
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may  at  first  have  thought  of,  they  had  witnessed  only  contradietioD, 
denial,  and  shame — and  they  had  *  continued '  with  Him.     But  the 
Kingdom  was  also  coming.     When  His  glory  was  manifested,  their 
acknowledgment  would  also  come.    Here  Israel  had  rejected  the  King 
and  His  Messengers,  but  then  would  that  same  Israel  be  judged  bj 
their  word.     A  Royal  dignity  this,  indeed,  but  one  of  service ;  a  full 
Royal  acknowledgment,  but  one  of  work.     In  that  sense  were  Israel's 
Messianic  hopes  to  be  understood  by  them.     Whether  or  not  some- 
thing beyond  this  may  also  be  implied,  and,  in  that  day  when  He 
again  gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  some  special  Rule  and  Judgment 
may  be  given  to  His  fidthful  Apostles,  we  venture  not  to  detennioe. 
Sufficient  for  us  the  words  of  Christ  in  their  primary  meaning.^ 

So  speaking,  the  Lord  commenced  that  Supper,  which  in  itself 
was  symbol  and  pledge  of  what  He  had  just  said  and  promised.   The 
Paschal  Supper  began,  as  always,'  by  the  Head  of  the  Comi)any  taking 
the  first  cup,  and  speaking  over  it  *  the  thanksgiving.*     The  fbrm 
presently  in  use  consists  really  of  two  benedictions — the  first  oyer 
the  wine,  the  second  for  the  return  of  this  Feastday  with  all  that  it 
implies,  and  for  being  preserved  once  more  to  witness  it.'     Turning  to 
the  Gospels,  the  words  which  follow  the  record  of  the  benediction  on 
the  part  of  Christ  ^  seem  to  imply,  that  Jesus  had,  at  any  rate,  so  fiir 
made  use  of  the  ordinary  thanksgiving  as  to  speak  both  these  bene- 
dictions.    We  know,  indeed,  that  tliey  were  in  use  before  His  time, 
since  it  was  in  dispute  between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shainmai, 
whether  that  over  the  wine  or  that  over  the  day  should  take  pre- 
cedence.    That  over  the  wine  was  quite  simple :  '  Blessed  art  Thoo, 
Jehovah  our  God,  Who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  Vine!*    The 
formula  was  so  often  used  in  blessing  the  cup,  and  is  so  simple,  that 
we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord.     It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  benediction  '  over  the  day,'  which 
is  not  only  more  composite,  but  contains  words  expressive  of  Israel's 
national  pride  and  self-righteousness,  such  as  we  cannot  think  would 
have  been  uttered  by  our  Lord.     With  this  exception,  however,  they 
were  no  doubt  identical  in  contents  with  the  j^resent  formula.   This  we 
infer  from  wheat  the  Lord  added,  as  He  passed  the  cup  round  the 
circle  of  the  disciples.'     No  more,  so  He  told  them,  would  He  speak 


'  The  *  sitting  clown  witli  Him '  at  the 
feast  is  evidently  a  promise  of  joy, 
reward,  and  fellowship.  The  sitting  on 
thrones  and  judging  Israel  must  be  taken 
as  in  contrast  to  tlic  *  temptation*  of  the 
oontradiction  of  Christ  and  of  their  Apo- 
stolic   message  —  as    their    vindication 


against  Israel's  present  gainsanng. 

-  The  wliole  formula  is  given  in'Tl* 
Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  204, 205. 

•  I  have  often  expressed  my  convictioB 
that  in  the  ancient  Services  there  wn 
considerable  elasticity  and  liberty  left  ta 
the  individual.    At  present  a  cup  \$  SQbA 
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the  benediction  over  the  fruit  of  the  vine — not  again  otter  the  thanks      chaf. 
*  over  the  day,'  that  they  had  been  '  preserved  alive,  sustained,  and         X 
biOQght  to  this  seaeoB.'     Another  Wine,  and  at  another  Feaat,  now  '      ' 

amited  Him — that  in  the  fature,  when  the  KiDgdom  would  come. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  Faschas ;  the  first,  or  rather  the 
symbol  and  promise,  of  the  new.  And  so,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  did  He  speak  the  twofold  benediction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Supper. 

The  cup,  in  which,  according  to  express  Rabbinic  testimony,*  the  ■bj**^ 
wioe  had  been  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  *  blessed,'  had  passed  >nd  u  inm 
TOtmd.     The  next  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  for  the  Head  of  the 
Company  to  rise  and  *  wash  hands.'     It  is  this  part  of  the  ritual  of 
which  St.  John""  records  the  adaptation  and  transformation  on  the  'BtJohn 
part  of  Christ.     The  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  *  handwashing.'     Now  this  was  done 
twice  during  the  Paschal  Supper : "  the  first  time  by  the  Head  of  the  *  P"-  *■  ♦■  • 
Company  alone,  immediately  after  the  first  cup ;  the  second  time  by  all 
pteseot,  at  a  much  later  part  of  the  service,  immediately  before  the 
actual  meal  (on  the  Lamb,  &c.).    If  the  footwasbing  had  taken  place 
on  tlie  latter  occasion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Lord 
rase,  all  the  disciples  would  have  followed  His  example,  and  so  the 
washing  of  their  feet  would  have  been  impossible.     Again,  the  foot- 
waihing,  which  was  intended  both  as  a  lesson  and  as  an  example 
of  humility  and  service,*  was  evidently  connected  with  the  dispute  *si.john 
'  wludi  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest.'      If  so,  the 
■ynbolical  act  of  our  Lord  must  have  followed  close  on  the  strife  of 
the  disciples,  and  on  our  Lord's  teaching  what  in  the  Church  consti- 
totcd  role  and  greatness.     Hence  the  act  must  have  been  connected 
*i&  the  first  handwashing — that  by  the  Head  of  the  Company — im- 
ntcdiately  after  the  first  cup,  and  not  with  that  at  a  later  period, 
when  much  else  had  intervened. 

All  else  fits  in  with  this.     For  clearness'  sake,  the  account  given 
^  8L  John  •  may  here  be  recapitulated.   The  opening  words  concern-  '  aj-  Joi"" 
•"g  the  love  of  Christ  to  His  own  unto  the  end  form  the  general 
•Blioduction.'     Then  follows  the  account  of  what  happened  *  during 
Sttpper" — the  Supper  itself  being  left  undescribed — beginning,  by  'tw-i 

■^Mdilndlfidasl,  bat  Christ  seems  to  detemiined. 

^j^TtiMMed  the  one  cup  round  Rmong  '  ffodet,  who  regards  ver.  1  as  a  geiier«l, 

^Duciplei.    Whether  such  was  some-  and  ver.  2  si  a  special,  introduction  to 

^*m  dooe,  01  the  alteiBtion   wu  de-  the  foot-washing,  calls  attention  to  the 

'VMdlr,  kikd  ••  we  leadil;  sea,  BiKni-  circumBtance  that  auch  introductions  not 

^MMlj,  nude  by  Christ,  cannot  now  be  oafrequently  occur  in  the  Fonrth  Qoapel. 
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way  of  explanation  of  what  is  to  be  told  about  Judas,  with  tbii; 
'  The  Devil  having  already  cast  into  his  (Judas*)  heart>  that  Jndu 
"  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  shall  betray  Him.'  General  as  thix  notice 
is,  it  contains  mach  that  requires  special  attention.  Tbankfolly  n 
feel,  that  the  heart  of  man  was  not  capable  of  originating  Hit 
Betrayal  of  Christ;  humanity  had  &llen,  but  not  so  low.  It  wu 
the  Devil  who  had  '  cast '  it  into  Judas'  heart — with  force  and  ovo^ 
whelming  power.'  lUext,  we  mark  the  full  description  of  the  nuM 
and  parentage  of  the  traitor.  It  reads  hke  the  wording  of  a  fcmd 
indictment.  And,  although  it  seems  only  an  iutroductoiy  e^dut- 
tion,  it  also  points  to  the  contrast  with  the  love  of  Christ  irtiieti 
persevered  to  the  end,  even  when  hell  itself  opened  its  month  to 
swallow  Him  up ;  the  contrast,  also,  between  what  Jesus  and  wbat 
Judas  were  about  to  do,  and  between  the  wild  storm  of  evil  tbtt 
raged  in  the  heart  of  the  traitor  and  the  calm  majesty  of  love  ud 
peace  which  reigned  in  that  of  the  Saviour. 

If  what  Satan  had  cast  into  the  heart  of  Judas  explains  his  oondnct, 
so  does  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  possessed  account  for  that  He  ni 
about  to  do.' '  Many  aa  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  watit, 
'  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  Hands,  ind 
that  He  came  forth  from  God,  and  goeth  unto  God  ' — yet,  from  titii 
evident  connection,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the 
Footwaahing,  of  which  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  logical  antecedent 
It  was  His  greatest  act  of  humiliation  and  service,  and  yet  He  nem 
lost  in  it  for  one  moment  aught  of  the  majesty  or  consciousness  of 
His  Divine  dignity;  for  He  did  itwith  the  full  knowledge  and  assertito 
that  all  things  were  in  His  Hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  aod 
was  going  unto  God — and  He  could  do  it,  because  He  knew  tMfc 
Here,  not  side  by  side,  but  in  combination,  are  the  Humiliation  asd 
Exaltation  of  the  God-Man.  And  so,  '  during  Supper,'  which  hid 
begun  with  the  first  cap,  *  He  riseth  from  Supper.'  The  discipW  [ 
would  scarcely  marvel,  except  that  He  should  conform  to  thai 
practice  of  handwashing,  which,  as  He  had  often  explained,  was,  •» 
a  ceremonial  observance,  unavailing  for  those  who  were  not  inwardly 
clean,  and  needless  and  unmeaning  in  them  whose  heart  and  life 
had  been  purified.  But  they  must  have  wondered  as  they  saw  Hia 
put  off  His  upper  garment,  gird  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  poor 
water   into  a  basin,  like  a  slave  who  was  about  to   perform  the 


'  Bengel:  magna  vis.  Satao  ■  casting' it  into  the  heutoUnda^ 

'  The  contiBst  is  the  more  marked,  as      and  of  Christ  throwing  iato  the  buinlbe 
the  BBine  verb  (fiiJAiiv)  is  lued  both  ol      water  for  the  footwuhing. 
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FVom  the  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  Peter  occupied  at  the  chap. 
end  of  the  table,  it  waa  natural  that  the  Lord  should  begin  with  him  x 
the  act  of  footwashing.'  Besides,  had  He  first  turned  t«  others,  '  '  ' 
Peter  must  either  have  remonstiated  before,  or  else  his  later  expos- 
tulation would  have  beea  tardy,  and  an  act  either  of  self-righteousness 
or  of  needless  voluntary  humility.  As  it  was,  the  surprise  with  which 
he  and  the  others  had  witnessed  the  preparation  of  the  Lord  burst 
into  characteristic  language  when  Jesus  approached  him  to  wash  his 
feet.  '  Lord — Thou — of  me  washest  the  feet ! '  It  waa  the  utterance 
of  deepest  reverence  for  the  Master,  and  yet  of  utter  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  His  action,  perhaps  even  of  Hia  Work. 
Jesus  was  now  doing  what  before  He  had  spoken.  The  act  of 
extemalism  and  self-righteonsnesa  repreaented  by  the  waahing  of 
handB,and  by  which  the  Head  of  the  Company  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  and  consecrated,  He  changed  into  a  footwashing,  in 
vhich  the  Lord  and  Master  was  to  be  distinguished,  indeed,  from 
the  others — but  by  the  humblest  service  of  love,  and  in  which  He 
showed  by  His  example  what  characterised  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  service  was  evidence  of  rule.  And,  as  mostly  in 
every  symbol,  there  waa  the  real  also  in  thia  act  of  the  Lord.  For, 
by  sympathetically  sharing  in  this  act  of  love  and  service  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  they  who  had  been  bathed — who  had  previously  become 
dean  in  heart  and  spirit — now  received  also  that  cleansing  of  the 
•  feet,*  of  active  and  daily  walk,  which  cometh  from  true  heart- 
hnmility,  in  opposition  to  pride,  and  consisteth  in  the  service  which 
love  is  wilhng  to  render  even  to  the  uttermost. 

But  Peter  had  understood  none  of  these  things.  He  only  felt 
the  incongruousneBS  of  their  relative  positions.  And  so  the  Lord, 
partly  also  wishing  thereby  to  "lead  his  impetuosity  to  the  absolute 
submission  of  faith,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  deeper  truth  he  was 
to  learn  in  the  future,  only  told  him,  tliat  tliough  he  knew  it  not  now, 
be  would  understand  hereafter  what  the  Lord  was  doing.  Yes 
hereafter — when,  after  that  night  of  terrible  MI,  he  would  learn  by 
the  Lake  of  G-alilee  what  it  really  meant  to  feed  the  lambs  and  to 
tend  the  aheep  of  Christ ;  yes,  hereafter — when  no  longer,  as  when 
he  had  been  young,  he  would  gird  himself  and  walk  whither  he 
would.  But,  even  so,  Peter  could  not  content  himself  with  the 
jffediction  that  in  the  future  he  would  understand  and  enter  into 

'  jS.CTiyiDrtOTB  and  others  QDilQly  urge      from  the  place  where  tliebaaiDtLndwAter 
tbe  wonl*  (var.  6),  ■  He  conielb  to  I'eter.'       for  the  purilioatioD  had  stood. 
jle  cune  ta  him,  doi  after  tha  others,  but 
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BOOK      vhat  Christ  was  doing  in  washing  their  feet.     Never,  be  declared, 
V         could  he  allow  it.     The  same  feelings,  which  had  prompted  him  to 
attempt  withdrawing  the  Lord  from  the  path  of  huDiiliaticm  and  sot 
•st.Hatt.     fering,'  now  asserted  themselves  again.     It  was  personal  affectioB, 
indeed,  bnt  it  was  also  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  hnmiliation  of 
the  Cross.    And  so  the  Lord  told  him,  that  if  He  waahed  him  QOt,liB 
had  no  part  with  Him.     Kot  that  the  bare  act  of  washio^  gave  him 
part  in  Christ,  but  that  the  refusal  to  submit  to  it  would  have  de- 
prived hira  of  it ;  and  that,  to  share  in  this  washing,  was,  a§  it  were^ 
the  way  to  have  part  in  Christ's  service  of  love,  to  ent«r  into  it,  ud 
to  share  it.   Still,  Peter  did  not  understand.    But  as,  on  that  monung 
by  the  Lake  of  G-alilee,  it  appeared  that,  when  he  had  lost  all  el8e,he 
had  retained  love,  so  did  love  to  the  Christ  now  give  him  the  victoij 
— and,  once  more  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  he  would  hm 
tended  not  only  his  feet  to  be  washed,  but  his  hands  and  head.    Vet 
here,  also,  was  there  misunderstanding.    There  was  deep  symbtdieil 
meaning,  not  only  in  that  Christ  did  it,  hut  also  in  what  He  did. 
Submission  to  His  doing  it  symbolically  meant  share  and  part  with 
Him — part  in  His  Work.     What  He  did,  meant  His  work  and  serrice 
of  love ;  the  constant  cleansing  of  one's  walk  and  life  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  service  of  that  love.   It  was  not  a  meaningless  cere- 
mony of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  Christ,  nor  yet  one  where  snlsni}- 
sion  to  the  utmost  was  required ;  but  the  action  was  symbolic,  and 
meant  that  the  disciple,  who  was  already  bathed  and  made  clean  in 
heart;  and  spirit,  required  only  this — to  wash  his  feet  in  spirituil 
consecration  to  the  service  of  love  which  Christ  had   here  shon 
forth  in  symbolic  act.     And  so  His  words  referred  not,  as  is  so  often 
supposed,  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  daily  sins — the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  been  wholly  abrupt  and  unconnected  with  the 
context — but,  in  contrast  to  al!  self-seeking,  to  the  daily  consecra- 
tion of  our  life  to  the  service  of  love  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

And  still  do  all  these  words  come  to  us  in  manifold  and  ever- 
varied  application.  In  the  misunderstanding  of  our  love  to  Him,  we 
too  often  imagine  that  Christ  cannot  will  or  do  what  seems  to  » 
incongruous  on  His  part,  or  rather,  incongruous  with  what  we  think 
about  Him.  We  know  it  not  now,  but  we  shall  understand  it  here- 
after. And  still  we  persist  in  our  resistance,  till  it  comes  to  as  tlu* 
so  we  would  even  lose  our  part  in  and  with  Him.  Yet  not  much, 
not  very  much,  does  He  ask,  WTio  giveth  so  much.  He  that  has 
washed  us  wholly  would  only  have  us  cleanse  our  feet  for  the  saviee 
of  love,  as  He  gave  us  the  example. 
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They  were  clean,  these  disciples,  but  not  all.     For  He  knew  that     chap. 
here  was  among  them  he  *  that  was  betraying  Him.' '     He  knew  it,        x 
rat  not  with  the  knowledge  of  an  inevitable  fate  impending,  far  less  ' 

»f  an  absolute  decree,  but  with  that  knowledge  which  would  again 
Old  again  speak  out  the  warning,  if  by  any  means  he  might  be  saved. 
¥hat  would  have  come,  if  Judas  had  repented,  is  as  idle  a  question 
s  this :  What  would  have  come  if  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  repented 
nd  accepted  Christ  ?  For,  from  our  human  standpoint,  we  can  only 
lew  the  human  aspect  of  things — that  earthwards ;  and  here  every 
ction  is  not  isolated,  but  ever  the  outcome  of  a  previous  develop- 
lent  and  history,  so  that  a  man  always  freely  acts,  yet  always  in 
ODsequence  of  an  inward  necessity. 

The  solemn  service  of  Christ  now  went  on   in  the   silence  of 
sverent  awe.*    None  dared  ask  Him  nor  resist.    It  was  ended,  and  •  st.  John 
[e  bad  resumed  His  upper  garment,  and  again  taken  His  place  at 
lie  Table.     It  was  His  now  to  follow  the  symbolic  deed  by  illustra- 
ive  words,  and  to  explain  the  practical  application  of  what  had  just 
teen  done.    Let  it  not  be  misunderstood.     They  were  wont  to  call 
lim  by  the  two  highest  names  of  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  these 
lesignations  were  rightly  His.     For  the  first  time  He  fully  accepted 
ind  owned  the  highest  homage.     How  much  more,  then,  must  His 
Service  of  love,  Who  was  their  Teiwher  and  Lord,  serve  as  example  ^ 
of  what  was  due'  by  each  to  his  fellow-disciple  and  fellow-servant ! 
He,  Who  really  was  Lord  and  Master,  had  rendered  this  lowest  service 
to  them  as  an  example  that,  as  He  had  done,  so  should  they  do. 
No  principle  better  known,  almost  proverbial  in  Israel,  than  that  a 
•^nant  was  not  to  claim  greater  honour  than  his  master,  nor  yet  he 
^t  was  sent  than  he  who  had  sent  him.     They  knew  this,  and  now 
^^  the  meaning  of  the  symbolic  act  of  footwashing ;  and  if  they 
*^ed  it  out,  then  theirs  would  be  the  promised  *  Beatitude.'  ^ 

This  reference  to  what  were  familiar  expressions  among  the  Jews, 
specially  noteworthy  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  leads  us  to  supplement  a 
■^  illustrative  notes  from  the  same  source.  The  Greek  word  for 
*the  towel,'  vrith  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  occurs  also  in 
«bbinic  writings,  to  denote  the  towel  used  in  washing  and  at  baths 
{*^MUUh  and  Aluntiih).     Such  girding  was  the  common  sign  of  a 

So  the  exprearion  in  St.  John  zlii.  11,  literal  outward  imitation  of  this  deed  of 

"**8  aocnrately  rendered.  Christ  in  the  ceremony  of  footwashing, 

^^cryyia.    The  distinctive  meaning  still  conmion    in  the    Roman    Catholic 

^^  word  is  best  gathered  from  the  Church,  see  Bingham^  Antiq.  xii.  4, 10. 

*^pa«age8  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  *  ^cUfrf. 

J'^  vi*.  Heb.  iv.  11 ;  viii.  5 ;  iz.  23 ;  *  The  word  is  that  employed  in  the 

^  James  t.  10 ;  2  Pet  ii.  6.    For  the  <  Beatitudes,*  /uucdpioL 
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slave,  by  whom  the  service  of  footwashing  was  ordinarily  perfonned. 
And,  in  a  very  interesting  passage,  the  Midrash  *  contrasts  what,  in 
this  respect,  is  the  way  of  man  with  what  Grod  had  done  for  IsraeL 
For,  He  was  described  by  the  prophet  as  peribrming  for  them  the 
service  of  washing,^  and  others  usually  rendered  by  slaves."  Again,  the 
combination  of  these  two  designations,  ^  Rabbi  and  Lord/  or  *  Rabbi, 
Father,  and  Lord,'  was  among  those  most  common  on  the  part  of  dis- 
ciples J  The  idea,  that  if  a  man  knows  (for  example,  the  Law)  and 
does  not  do  it,  it  were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been  created,*  is  not 
unfrequently  expressed.  But  the  most  interesting  reference  is  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  the  sender  and  the  sent,  and  a  servant 
and  his  master.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  proverbially  said,  that 
while  he  that  is  sent  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  he  who  sent  him,* 
yet  he  must  expect  less  honour.'  And  as  regaards  Christ's  statement 
that  ^  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Master,'  there  is  a  passage 
in  which  we  read  this,  in  connection  with  the  sufferinga  of  the  Jf»- 
siah:  *  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  like  his  Master.' < 

But  to  return.     The  footwashing  on  the  part  of  Christ,  in  which 
Judas  had  shared,  together  with  the  explanatory  words  that  followed, 
almost  required,  in  truthfulness,  this  limitation  :  *I  speak  not  of 
you  all.'   For  it  would  be  a  night  of  terrible  moral  sifting  to  them  afl. 
A  solemn  warning  was  needed  by  all  the  disciples.     But,  besides,  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  own  number  might  have  led  them  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  had  really  Divine  knowledge.     On  the  other  hand,  this 
clear  prediction  of  it  would  not  only  confirm  their  faith  in  Him,  bat 
show  that  there  was  some  deeper  meaning  in  the  presence  of  a  Jndas 
among  them.^   We  come  here  upon  these  words  of  deepest  mysterious- 
ness :  '  I  know  those  I  chose  ;  but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled, 
He  that  eateth  My  Bread  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  Me.'  *    It  were 
almost  impossible  to  believe,  even  if  not  forbidden  by  the  context,  that 
this  knowledge  of  which  Christ  spoke,  referred  to  an  eternal  foreknow- 
ledge ;  still  more,  that  it  means  Judas  had  been  chosen  with  such 
foreknowledge  in  order  that  this  terrible  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled 
in  him.     Such  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  would  be  to  sin,  and 
it  would  involve  thoughts  such  as  only  the  harshness  of  our  human 
logic  in  its  system-making  could  induce  anyone  to  entertain.   Rather 
must  we  understand  it  as  meaning  that  Jesus  had,  from  the  first, 
known   the   inmost  thoughts  of  those   He  had  chosen   to  be  His 
Apostles ;  but  that  by  this  treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  the  ter- 
rible prediction  of  the  worst  enmity,  that  of  ingratitude,  true  in  sU 
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ages  of  the  Church,  would  receive  its  complete  fulfilment.'   The  word     chap. 
^that* — *that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled,'  does  not  mean  *in         x 
order  that,*  or  *  for  the  purpose  of ; '  it  never  means  this  in  that  con-  '      '    ^ 
nection;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to  suppose  that  an 
event  happened  in  order  that  a  special  prediction  might  be  fulfilled. 
Bather  does  it  mean,  that  an  event  had  taken  place  in  the  firee 
determination  of  its  agents,  by  whichj  all  unknown  to  them  and  un- 
thought  of  by  others,  that  which  had  been  Divinely  foretold  unex- 
pectedly came  to  pass.     And  herein  appears  the  Divine  character  of 
prophecy,  which  is  always  at  the  same  time  announcement  and  fore- 
warning, that  is,  has  besides  its  predictive  a  moral  element :  that, 
while  man  is  left  to  act  freely,  each  development  tends  to  the  goal 
Divinely  foreseen  and  foreordained.     Thus  the  word  *  that '  marks 
not  the  connection  between  causation  and  effect,  but  between  the 
Divine  antecedent  and  the  human  subsequent. 

There  is,  indeed,  behind  this  a  much  deeper  question,  to  which 
brief  reference  has  already  formerly  been  made.  Did  Christ  know 
from  the  beginning  that  Judas  would  betray  Him,  and  yet,  so 
knowing,  did  He  choose  him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  ?  Here  we 
can  only  answer  by  indicating  this  as  a  canon  in  studying  the 
Life  on  earth  of  the  God-Man,  that  it  was  part  of  His  Self-exinanition 
— of  that  emptying  Himself,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
Servant  * — voluntarily  to  forego  His  Divine  knowledge  in  the  choice  ^'  "•  '^'^^ 
of  ffis  Human  actions.  So  only  could  He,  as  perfect  Man,  have 
perfectly  obeyed  the  Divine  Law.  For,  if  the  Divine  had  determined 
Him  in  the  choice  of  His  Actions,  there  could  have  been  no  merit 
attaching  to  His  Obedience,  nor  could  He  be  said  to  have,  as  perfect 
Man,  taken  our  place,  and  to  have  obeyed  the  Law  in  our  stead  and 
as  our  Representative.  But  if  His  Divine  knowledge  did  not  guide 
Him  in  the  choice  of  His  actions,  we  can  see,  and  have  already 
indicated,  reasons  why  the  discipleship  and  service  of  Judas  should 
have  been  accepted,  if  it  had  been  only  as  that  of  a  Judsean,  a  man- 
in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  such  an  office,  and  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  various  directions  which  tended  towards  the  reception 
of  the  Messiah. 

We  are  not  in  circumstances  to  judge  whether  or  not  Christ 
spoke  all  these  things  continuously,  after  He  had  sat  down,  having 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.     More  probably  it  was  at  different  parts 

'  At  the  same  time  there  is  also  a  of  what  was  supplied  to  Christ,  and  at 

terrible  literalitj  about  this  prophetic  re-  that  very  moment  sat  at  His  Table.    On 

feanenoe  to  one  who  ate  His  bread,  when  wo  Ps.  zli.  see  the  Commentaries. 
remember  that  Judas,  like  the  rest,  lived 
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of  the  meal.  This  would  also  account  for  the  seeming  abruptnea  of 
this  concluding  sentence :  *  ^  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send 
receiveth  Me.'  And  yet  the  internal  connection  of  thought  seems 
clear.  The  apostasy  and  loss  of  one  of  the  Apostles  was  known  to 
Christ.  Would  it  finally  dissolve  the  bond  that  bound  together  the 
College  of  Apostles,  and  so  invalidate  their  Divine  Mission  (the 
Apostolate)  and  its  authority  ?  The  words  of  Christ  conveyed  an 
assurance  which  would  be  most  comforting  in  the  future,  that  any 
such  break  would  not  be  lasting,  only  transitory,  and  that  in  this 
respect  also  *  the  foundation  of  God  standeth/ 

In  the  meantime  the  Paschal  Supper  was  proceeding.  We  mark 
this  important  note  of  time  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew :  '  as  they 
were  eating,'  ^  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it,  ^  as  they  reclined  and 
were  eating.'*'  According  to  the  Rubric,  after  the  'washing'  the 
dishes  were  immediately  to  be  brought  on  the  table.  Then  the  Head 
of  the  Company  would  dip  some  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the  salt-water 
or  vinegar,  speak  a  blessing,  and  partake  of  them,  then  hand  them 
to  each  in  the  company.  Next,  he  would  break  one  of  the  unleavened 
cakes  (according  to  the  present  ritual  the  middle  of  the  three),  of 
which  half  was  put  aside  for  after  supper.  This  is  called  the  Aphi- 
komoUy  or  after-dish,  and  as  we  believe  that  '  the  bread '  of  the  Holj 
Eucharist  was  the  AphikomoUy  some  particulars  may  here  be  of 
interest.  The  dish  in  which  the  broken  cake  lies  (not  the  Aphir 
ko7non\  is  elevated,  and  these  words  are  spoken :  '  Tliis  is  the  bread 
of  misery  which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  that  are 
hungry,  come  and  eat ;  all  that  are  needy,  come,  keep  the  PascW 
In  the  more  modern  ritual  the  words  are  added :  '  This  year  here, 
next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year  bondsmen,  next  year  free ! ' 
On  this  the  second  cup  is  filled,  and  the  youngest  in  the  company  is 
instructed  to  make  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  the 
observances  of  that  night,*^  when  the  Liturgy  proceeds  to  give  full 
answers  as  regards  the  festival,  its  occasion,  and  ritual.  The  Talmud 
adds  that  the  table  is  to  be  previously  removed,  so  as  to  excite  the 
greater  curiosity.®  We  do  not  suppose  that  even  the  earlier  ritual 
represents  the  exact  observances  at  the  time  of  Christ,  or  that,  even 
if  it  does  so,  they  were  exactly  followed  at  that  Paschal  Table  of  tte 
Lord.  But  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  Jewish  writings  on  the  duty  of 
fully  rehearsing  at  the  Paschal  Supper  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
Passover  and  the  deliverance  connected  with  it,  that  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  what  the  Mishnah  declares  as  so  essential  formed  part  of 
the  services  of  that  night.     And  as  we  think  of  our  Lord's  comment 
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on  the  Passover  and  Israel's  delivetance,  the  words  spoken  when  the 
unleavened  cake  was  broken  come  back  to  as,  and  with  deeper 
meaning  attaching  to  them. 

After  this  the  cap  ia  elevated,  and  ^then  the  service  proceeds 
somewhat  lengthil;,  the  cup  being  raised  a  second  time  and  certain 
prayers  spoken.  This  part  of  the  service  conclades  with  the  two 
first  Psalms  in  the  series  called  *  The  Hallel,'  *  when  the  cup  is  raised  \ 
a  third  time,  a  prayer  spoken,  and  the  cup  drunk.  This  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  service.  And  now  the  Paschal  meal  begins  by  all 
washing  their  hands — a  part  of  the  ritual  which  we  scarcely  think 
Christ  observed.  It  was,  we  believe,  during  this  lengthened  expo- 
sition and  service  that  the  '  trouble  in  spirit '  of  which  St.  John 
^>eaks "  passed  over  the  soul  of  the  God-Man.  Almost  presump-  " 
toons  as  it  seems  to  inquire  into  its  immediate  cause,  we  can  scarcely 
donbt  that  it  concerned  not  so  much  Himself  as  them.  His  Soul 
4!oald  not,  indeed,  but  have  shrunk,  as,  with  full  consciousness  of  all 
that  it  implied — infinitely  more  than  merely  human  sufiering — He 
looked  down  into  the  abyss  which  was  about  to  open  at  His  Feet. 
But  He  eaw  more  than  even  this.  He  saw  Judas  about  to  take  the 
last  fintal  step,  and  His  Soul  yearned  in  pity  over  him.  The  very 
sop  which  He  would  so  soon  hand  him,  although  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition to  John,  was  a  last  appeal  to  all  that  was  human  in  Judas. 
And,  besides  all  this,  Jesus  also  saw,  how,  all  unknown  to  them,  the 
lerrible  tempest  of  fierce  temptation  would  that  night  sweep  over 
them ;  how  it  would  lay  low  and  almost  uproot  one  of  them,  and 
scatter  all.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  hour  of  Christ's  utmost 
loneliness,  of  which  the  climax  was  reached  in  Getbsemane.  And 
in  the  trouble  of  His  Spirit  did  He  solemnly  '  testify '  to  them  of 
the  near  Betrayal.  We  wonder  not,  that  they  all  became  exceeding 
«orrowAil,  and  each  asked,  'Lord,  is  it  I?'  This  question  on  the 
part  of  the  eleven  disciples,  who  were  conscious  of  innocence  of  any 
purpose  of  betrayal,  and  conscious  also  of  deep  love  to  the  Master, 
afifords  one  of  the  clearest  glimpses  into  the  inner  history  of  that 
Night  of  Terror,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  Israel  became  Egypt.  We 
«an  now  better  understand  their  heavy  sleep  in  Gethsemane,  their 
forsaking  Him  and  Seeing,  even  Peter's  denial.  Everything  must 
bave  seemed  to  these  men  to  give  way ;  all  to  be  enveloped  in  outer 
darkness,  when  each  man  could  ask  whether  he  was  to  be  the 
Betrayer. 

The  answer  of  Christ  left  the  special  person  undetermined,  while 
it  again  repeated  the  awful  prediction — shall  we  not  add,  the  most 
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BOOK      solemn  warning — that  it  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
V         Supper.     It  is  at  this  point  that  St.  John  resumes  the  thread  of  the 

•  St.  John  narrative.*  As  he  describes  it,  the  disciples  were  looking  one  on 
another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spake.  In  this  agonising  snspeme 
Peter  beckoned  from  across  the  table  to  John,  whose  head,  instead 
of  leaning  on  his  hand,  rested,  in  the  absolute  surrender  of  loTe  and 
intimacy  bom  of  sorrow,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Master.'  Peter  would 
have  John  ask  of  whom  Jesus  spake.*  And  to  the  whispered  ques- 
tion of  John,  ^  leaning  back  as  he  was  on  Jesus'  breast,'  the  Lord 
gave  the  sign,  that  it  was  he  to  whom  He  would  give  *  the  sop '  when 
He  had  dipped  it.  Even  this  perhaps  was  not  clear  to  John,  since  eadi 
one  in  turn  received  *  the  sop.' 

At  present,  the  Supper  itself  begins  by  eating,  first,  a  piece  of 
the  unleavened  cake,  then  of  the  bitter  herbs  dipped  in  Charoidky 
and  lastly  two  small  pieces  of  the  unleavened  cake,  between  which 
a  piece  of  bitter  radish  has  been  placed.  But  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony, that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,'  *  the  sop '  *  which  was  handed 
round  consisted  of  these  things  wrapped  together :  flesh  of  the  Pto- 

j  .Tor.  chnii.  chal  Lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread,  and  bitter  herbs.**  This, 
we  believe,  was  *  the  sop,'  which  Jesus,  having  dipped  it  for  him  in 
the  dish,  handed  first  to  Judas,  as  occupying  the  first  and  chief 
place  at  Table.  But  before  He  did  so,  probably  while  He  dipped  it 
in  the  dish,  Judas,  who  could  not  but  fear  that  his  purpose  might  be 
known,  reclining  at  Christ's  left  hand,  whispered  into  the  Masters 
ear,  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? '  It  must  have  been  whispered,  for  no  one 
at  the  Table  could  have  heard  either  the  question  of  Judas  or  the 
aflBrmative  answer  of  Christ.*'  It  was  the  last  outgoing  of  the 
pitying  love  of  Christ  after  the  traitor.  Coming  after  the  terrible 
warning  and  woe  on  the  Betrayer,^  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  final 
warning  and  also  the  final  attempt  at  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 
Saviour.  It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  all,  even  of  this  that  his 
treachery  was  known,  though  he  may  have  attributed  the  information 
not  to  Divine  insight  but  to  some  secret  human  communication,  that 
Judas  went  on  his  way  to  destruction.  We  are  too  apt  to  attribute 
crimes  to  madness ;  but  surely  there  is  moral,  as  well  as  mental 
mania ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  a  paroxysm  of  that,  when  all 


«  St.  John 
ziii.28 


«  St.  Mntt. 
xxvL  24 ; 
St  Mark 
xir.  21 


»  The  reading  adopted  in  the  R.  V.  of 
St.  John  xiii.  24  represents  the  better 
accredited  text,  though  it  involves  somo 
difficulties. 

*  On  the  circumstance  that  John  does 
not  name  himself  in  ver.  23,  Ben/jel 
beautifully    remarks:     *  Optabilius    est. 


amari  ab  Jesu,  quam  nomine  pioprio 
celebrari.* 

'  The  statement  is  in  regard  to  Hillel* 
while  the  Temple  stood. 

*  Mark  the  definite  article — mft  *> 
sop.' 
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feeling  was  turned  to  stone,  and  gentleness  and  love  only  incited  to  chap. 
more  violent  hatred,  that  Judas  *took'*  from  the  Hand  of  Jesus  '  the  ^ 
sop.*  It  was  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave — and  with  a  heavy 
sound  the  gravestone  fell  and  closed  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
That  moment  Satan  entered  again  into  his  heart.  But  the  deed 
was  virtually  done ;  and  Jesus,  longing  for  the  quiet  fellowship  of 
His  own  with  all  that  was  to  follow,  bade  him  do  quickly  that  he  did. 
From  the  meal  scarcely  begun  Judas  rushed  into  the  dark  night. 
Even  this  has  its  symbolic  significance.  None  there  knew  why  this 
strange  haste,  unless  from  obedience  to  something  that  the  Master 
had  bidden  him.*  Even  John  could  scarcely  have  understood  the  sign 
which  Christ  had  given  of  the  traitor.  Some  of  them  thought,  he 
had  been  directed  by  the  words  of  Christ  to  purchase  what  was 
needful  for  the  feast ;  others,  that  he  was  bidden  go  and  give 
something  to  the  poor.  Gratuitous  objection  has  been  raised,  as  if 
this  indicated  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  meal  had 
not  taken  place  on  the  Paschal  night,  since,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Feast  (on  the  15th  Nisan),  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make 
purchases.  But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  the  provision  and  preparation  of  the  needful  food  was 
expressly  allowed  on  the  15th  Nisan.'  And  this  must  have  been 
specially  necessary  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  first  festive  day,  or 
15th  Nisan,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Sabbath,  on  which  no  such 
work  was  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  these 
two  suggestions  by  the  disciples  seems  almost  necessarily  to  in- 
volve, that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  placed  this  meal 
in  the  Paschal  Night.  Had  it  been  on  the  evening  before,  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  Judas  had  gone  out  during  the  night  to 
buy  provisions,  when  there  was  the  whole  next  day  for  it,  nor  would 
it  have  been  likely  that  a  man  should  on  any  ordinary  day  go  at 
snch  an  hour  to  seek  out  the  poor.  But  in  the  Paschal  Night,  when 
the  great  Temple-gates  were  opened  at  midnight  to  begin  early  pre- 
parations for  the  offering  of  the  Ghagigdhy  or  festive  sacrifice,  which 
was  not  voluntary  but  of  due,  and  the  remainder  of  which  was  after- 
wards eaten  at  a  festive  meal,  such  preparations  would  be  quite 
natural.  And  equally  so,  that  the  poor,  who  gathered  around  the 
Temple,  might  then  seek  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  charitable. 

*  8t.  John  ziii.  30  shonld  be  rendered,      Paschal  Sapper  was  over. 

'  haTuif?  taken,*  not 'received.'  '  The  Mishnah  expressly  allows  the 

*  To  a  Jew  it  might  seem  that  with  procuring  even  on  the  Sabbath  of  that 
tbe  *  sop,'  containing  as  it  did  a  piece  of  which  is  required  for  the  Passover.  See 
the  F^hal  Lamb,  the  chief  part  in  the  this  in  Appendix  XVII. 
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The  departure  of  the  betrayer  seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 
He  was  gone  to  do  his  work ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was 
the  necessity  of  that  betrayal  which  was  the  cause  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing of  soul.     He   offered   Himself  willingly — and   though   it  wm 
brought  about  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  yet  it  was  Jesus 
Himself  Who  freely  brought  Himself  a  Sacrifice,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
work  which  the  Father  had  given  Him.     And  all  the  more  did  He 
realise  and  express  this  on  the  departure  of  Judas.     So  long  as  he 
was  there,  pitying  love  still  sought  to  keep  him  from  the  fatal  step. 
But  when  the  traitor  was  at  last  gone,  the  other  side  of  His  own 
work  clearly  emerged  into  Christ's  view.     And  this  voluntary  sacri- 
ficial aspect  is  further  clearly  indicated  by  His  selection  of  the  temw 
*  Son  of  Man  '  and  *  God '  instead  of  '  Son '  and  *  Father.' »     *  Now  is 
glorified  the  Son  of  Man,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.*     And  God 
shall  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and  straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him.' 
If  the  first  of  these  sentences  expressed  the  meaning  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place,  as  exhibiting  the  utmost  glory  of  the  Sod  of 
Man  in  the  triumph  of  the  obedience  of  His  Voluntary  Sacrifice, 
the  second  sentence  pointed  out  its  acknowledgment  by  God :  the 
exaltation  which  followed  the  humiliation,  the  reward  *  as  the  neces- 
sary sequel  of  the  work,  the  Crown  after  the  Cross. 

Thus  far  for  one  aspect  of  what  was  about  to  be  enacted.  As  for  the 
other — that  which  concerned  the  disciples :  only  a  little  while  wouW 
He  still  be  with  them.  Then  would  come  the  time  of  sad  and  sore 
perplexity — when  they  would  seek  Him,  but  could  not  come  whither 
He  had  gone — during  the  terrible  hours  between  His  Crucifixion 
and  His  manifested  Resurrection.  With  reference  to  that  period 
especially,  but  in  general  to  the  whole  of  that  of  His  Separation 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  the  great  commandment,  the  bond  which 
alone  would  hold  them  together,  was  that  of  love  one  to  another, 
and  such  love  as  that  which  He  had  shown  towards  them.  And  this 
— shame  on  us,  as  we  write  it ! — was  to  be  the  mark  to  all  men 
of  their  discipleship.^  As  recorded  by  St.  John,  the  words  of  the 
Lord  were  succeeded  by  a  (question  of  Peter,  indicating  perplexity  as 
to  the  primary  and  direct  meaning  of  Christ's  going  away.  On  this 
followed  Christ's  reply  about  the  impossibility  of  Peter's  now  sharing 
his  Lord's  way  of  Passion,  and,  in  answer  to  the  disciple's  impetuous 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  follow  the  Master  not  only  into  peril, 

*  The  first  clause  in  ver.  32  of  our  wrongly  chosen,  for  I  look  on  Chiisfi 

T.  R.  seems  spurious,  though  it  indicates  exaltation  aft^r  the  victory  of  His  Obe> 

the  logical  nexn^  of  faots.  dience  as  rather  the  necessary  seqnenoe 

^  Probably    the     word    *  reward  *     is  than  the  reward  of  His  Work. 
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but  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Him,  the  Lord's  indication  of  Peter's 
present  nnpreparedness  and  the  prediction  of  his  impending  denial. 
It  ma;  hare  been,  that  all  this  occurred  in  the  Supper-Cbamber  and 
at  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John.  But  it  is  also  recorded  by  the 
Synoptista  as  on  the  way  to  Qethsemane,  and  in,  vhat  we  may  term, 
a  more  natural  connection.  Its  consideration  will  therefore  be  best 
reserved  till  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  history. 

We  now  approach  the  most  solemn  part  of  that  night :  The  In- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  would  manifestly  be  beyond  the 
object,  as  aasuredly  it  would  necessarily  stretch  beyond  the  limits,  of 
tbe  present  work,  to  discuss  the  many  questions  and  controversies 
which,  alas !  have  gathered  aronnd  the  Words  of  the  Institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  truthful  wholly  to  pass  them  by. 
On  certain  points,  indeed,  we  need  have  no  hesitation.  The  Institu* 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  although 
without  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  Paschal  Supper  with  which 
one  or  another  of  its  acts  must  be  brought  into  connection.  In 
&ct,  while  the  historical  nexita  with  the  Paschal  Supper  is  evident, 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  intended,  by  their  studied 
sileQce  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  Feast,  to  indicate  that  with  this  Cele- 
Ination  and  the  new  Institution  the  Jewish  Passover  had  for  ever 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Oospel  does  not  record  the 
new  Institution — it  may  have  been,  because  it  was  so  fiilly  recorded  by 
the  others ;  or  for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  that 
Gospel  J  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.'  But  what- 
ever way  we  may  account  for  it,  the  silence  of  the  Fourth  Oospel  must 
be  a  sore  difficulty  to  those  who  regard  it  as  an  Ephesiao  product  of 
symbolic o-sacramentarian  tendency,  dating  firom  the  second  century. 
The  absence  of  a  record  by  St.  John  is  compensated  by  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ad.  23-26,  to  which  must  be  added  as  sup- 
0ementary  the  reference  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  to  'the  Cup  of  Blessing 
which  we  bless '  as  '  fellowship  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  Bread 
»liich  we  break '  as  '  fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  We  have  thus 
feir  accounts,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups ;  St.  Matthew 
"■d  St.  Mark,  and  .St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  Xone  of  these  gives  us 
^  yerj  words  of  Christ,  since  these  were  spoken  in  Aramsean.  In 
"*  renderings  which  we  have  of  them  one  series  may  be  described  as 
^e  more  rugged  and  literal,  the  other  as  the  more  &ee  and  para- 

iidentioD.     I  have  ventared  to  throw  ont 
some  hints  on  this  subject  in  •  The  Temple 

-   .^_^_.  .,...«...».   ™   — ,      and  its  Services,' Appendix  at  close. 

^^  }et  the  impresaion  deepens  on  oon- 


Ooold  there  ponibljr  be  a  kiatui  in 
^tn«Dt  GoapElI  There  U  not  the 
**5*   external  evidence  to   that  effect. 
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•  St.  Matt, 
xxvi.  S6 ; 
St  Mark 
ziT.32 


BOOK  phrastic.  The  differences  between  them  are,  of  course,  ezceedinglj 
V  minute  ;  but  they  exist.  As  regards  the  text  which  underlies  the  ren- 
'  dering  in  our  A.  V.,  the  differences  suggested  are  not  of  any  practical 
importance,*  with  the  exception  of  two  points.  First,  the  copula  *«* 
[*  This  is  My  Body,'  *  This  is  My  Blood  ']  was  certainly  not  spoken  by 
the  Lord  in  the  Aramaic,  just  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Jewish 
formula  in  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  beginning  of  the  F^uchal 
Supper.  Secondly,  the  words  :  *  Body  which  is  given,'  or,  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  24,  '  broken,'  and  *  Blood  which  is  shed,'  should  be  more  correctly 
rendered :  *  is  being  given,'  *  broken,'  *  shed.' 

If  we  now  ask  ourselves  at  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Supper  the 
new  Institution  was  made,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  before  the 
Supper  was  completely  ended.*  We  have  seen,  that  Judas  had  left 
the  Table  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper.  The  meal  continued  to 
its  end,  amidst  such  conversation  as  has  already  been  noted.  Aoocnd- 
ing  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  third  Cup  was  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
«» 1  oor.  X.  16  Supper.  This  was  called,  as  by  St.  Paul,^  '  the  Cup  of  Blessing,' 
partly,  because  a  special  *  blessing '  was  pronounced  over  it.  It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  in  the  Paschal  Supper. 
Next,  '  grace  after  meat '  was  spoken.  But  on  this  we  need  uol 
dwell,  nor  yet  on  '  the  washing  of  hands '  that  followed.  The  latter 
would  not  be  observed  by  Jesus  as  a  religious  ceremony ;  while,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  the  composite  character  of  this  part  of  the 
Paschal  Liturgy  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ.  But  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Cup  was  in  connection  with  this  third  *  Cup  of 
Blessing.'  ^  If  we  are  asked,  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Service  corre- 
sponds to  the  '  Breaking  of  Bread,'  we  answer,  that  this  being  really 
the  last  Pascha,  and  the  cessation  of  it,  our  Lord  anticipated  the 
later  rite,  introduced  when,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
Paschal  as  all  other  Sacrifices  ceased.  WTiile  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
still  offered,  it  was  the  Law  that,  after  partaking  of  its  flesh,  nothing 
else  should  be  eaten.  But  since  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  ceased,  it  is 
the  custom  after  the  meal  to  break  and  partake  as  Aphlkomon^  or 
after-dish,  of  that  half  of  the  unleavened  cake,  which,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  broken  and  put  aside  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Tlic  most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  clifFering  from  what  is  an  attempt  u» 
is  the  rendering  of  •  covenant '  for  *  testa-  trace  an  analogy  between  the  Bitnal  of 
ment.'  In  St.  Matthew  the  word  *  new '  the  liomiah  Mass  and  the  Paschal  Litorgj 
before  *  covenant'  should  be  left  out;  of  the  Jews,  the  article  on  it  by  the 
this  also  in  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  the  word  learned  l*rofessor  JSicicll,  of  Innsiirnck. 
*  cat '  after  *  take.'  posset^ses  a  curious  interest.    See  Zcitach. 

*  Though,    of     course,    most     widely  fiir  Kathol.  TheoL  for  1880,  pp.  9U-111 
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Sapper.     The  Paschal  Sacrifice  having  now  really  ceased,  and  con-     chap. 
sciously  so  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  He  anticipated  this,  and  con-         x 
nected  with  the  breaking  of  the  Unleavened  Cake  at  the  close  of  the   '      '      ' 
Meal  the  Institution  of  the  breaking  of  Bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

What  did  the  Institution  really  mean,  and  what  does  it  mean  to 
us  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  merely  a  sign  for 
remembrance  of  His  Death.  Such  remembrance  is  often  equally  vivid 
in  ordinary  acts  of  faith  or  prayer ;  and  it  seems  difficult,  if  no  more 
than  this  had  been  intended,  to  account  for  the  Institution  of  a  special 
Sacrament,  and  that  with  such  solemnity,  and  as  the  second  great  rite 
of  the  Church — ^that  for  its  nourishment.  Again,  if  it  were  a  mere 
token  of  remembrance,  why  the  Cup  as  well  as  the  Bread  ?  Nor  can 
we  believe,  that  the  copula  *  is ' — which,  indeed,  did  not  occur  in  the 
words  spoken  by  Christ  Himself — can  be  equivalent  to  '  signifies.^ 
As  little  can  it  refer  to  any  change  of  substance,  be  it  in  what  is 
called  Transubstantiation  or  Consubstantiation.  If  we  may  venture  an 
explanation,  it  would  be  that  *  this,'  received  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
oonveys  to  the  soul  as  regards  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the 
same  effect  as  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  to  the  body — receiving  of  the 
Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Holy  Communion  is,  really,  though  spiri- 
tually, to  the  Soul  what  the  outward  elements  are  to  the  Body :  that 
they  are  both  the  sjrmbol  and  the  vehicle  of  true,  inward,  spiritual 
feeding  on  the  Very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  So  is  this  Cup  which 
we  bless  fellowship  of  His  Blood,  and  the  Bread  we  break  of  His  Body 
— fellowship  with  Him  Who  died  for  us,  and  in  His  dying ;  fellow- 
ship also  in  Him  with  one  another,  who  are  joined  together  in  this, 
that  for  us  this  Body  was  given,  and  for  the  remission  of  our  sins 
this  precious  Blood  was  shed.^ 

Most  mysterious  words  these,  yet  most**lessed  mystery  this  of 
feeding  on  Christ  spiritually  and  in  fEiith.  Most  mysterious — ^yet 
*  he  who  takes  from  us  our  mystery  takes  from  us  our  Sacrament.'  ^ 
And  ever  since  has  this  blessed  Institution  lain  as  the  golden  morn- 
ing-light far  out  even  in  the  Church's  darkest  night — not  only  the 
seal  of  His  Presence  and  its  pledge,  but  also  the  promise  of  the 
bright  Day  at  His  Coming.  *  For  as  often  as  we  eat  this  Bread  and 
drink  this  Cup,  we  do  show  forth  the  Death  of  the  Ix)rd ' — for  the 
life  of  the  world,  to  be  assuredly  yet  manifested — '  till  He  come.* 
*•  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly ! ' 

>  I  would  here  refer  to  the  admirahle  '  The  words  are  a  hitherto  nnprinted 

critical  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  and  zi.  hy  Pro-  utterance   on   this  sahjcct  by  the  late 

fenor  JStfant  in  *  The  iSpeaker's   Com-  Professor  J,  Dutuxlh^  of  Edinburgh. 
mentary.' 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  LAST  DISCOUBSES  OP  CHRIBT — THS   PRATER   OF  CONSECBAd 


The  new  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  finally  close  wtdt 
passed  at  that  Paschal  Table,  According  to  the  Jewish  Ritual,  the 
Cup  is  filled  a  fourth  time,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  EcJld* 
repeated.  Then  follow,  besides  Pa.  csxxvi.,  a  nmnber  of  prayers  and 
hymns,  of  which  the  comparatively  late  origin  is  not  doubtful.  The 
same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  what  follows  after  the 
fourth  Cup.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Institution  of  the  HoIt 
Supper  was  followed  by  the  Pisconrse  recorded  in  St.  John  xiv.  Then 
the  concluding  I'salms  of  the  Halld  were  sung,''  after  which  the 
Master  left  the  '  Upper  Chamber.'  The  Discourse  of  Christ  recorded 
in  St.  John  svi.,  and  His  prayer,*  were  certainly  uttered  after  thg 
had  risen  from  the  Supper,  and  before  they  crossed  the  brook  Kidron.* 
In  all  probability  they  were,  however,  spoken  before  the  Saviour  left 
the  house.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  Discourse,  and  still  Ibbs 
auch  a  Prayer,  to  have  been  uttered  while  traversing  the  narrow  Btreett 
of  Jerusalem  on  (he  way  to  Kidron. 

1.  In  any  case  there  cannot  be  doubt,  that  the  first  DiBConrBe'W 
spoken  while  still  at  the  .Supper-Table.  It  connects  itself  closely  wW 
that  statement  which  had  caused  them  so  much  sorrow  and  perplcxitTi 
that,  whither  He  was  going,  they  could  not  come.*'  If  bo,  ^e  Pi>- 
course  itself  may  be  arranged  under  these  four  particulars :  ecptox* 
iory  and  corrective;'  explaTtatoiy  and  teaching ;  *^  hortatory  n/nd 
proTiiisaory; '  promissory  atid  consolatory*  Thus  there  is  eoiKtaot 
and  connected  progress,  the  two  great  elements  in  the  Diswure* 
being:  teaching  and  comfort. 

At  the  outset  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  remember  the  very  camnW 
Jewish  idea,  that  those  in  glory  occupied  different  abodes,  correfpon^ 
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ing  to  their  ranks'    If  the  worda  of  Christ,  about  the  place  whither     chap. 
they  could  not  follow  Him,  had  awakened  any  such  thoughts,  the  ex-        xi 
ptanation  which  He  now  gave  must  effectually  have  dispelled  them,  •'i^bi^M.., 
Let  not  their  hearts,  then,  be  troubled  at  the  prospect.    As  they  be-  KiiiJ'p,'' 
lieved  in  God,  so  let  them  also  have  trust  in  Him.'     It  was  Hia  ^^«unw^ 
Father's  House  of  which  they  were  thinking,  and  although  there 
were  *  many  mansions,'  or  rather  '  stations,'  in  it — and  the  choice  of 
this  word  may  teach  us  something — yet  they  were  all  in  that  one 
House.     Could  they  not  trust  Him  in  this  ?     Surely,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  He  would  have  told  them,  and  not  left  them  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  end.     Indeed,  the  object  of  His  going  waa  the 
opposite  of  what  they  feared :  it  was  to  prepare  by  His  Death  and 
Sesurrection  a  place  for  them.     Xor  let  them  think  that  His  going 
away  would  imply  permanent  separation,  because  He  had  said  they 
could  not  follow  Him  thither.     Rather  did  His  going,  not  away,  but 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  imply  Hia  Coming  again,  primarily  as 
regarded  individuals  at  death,  and  secondarily  as  regarded  the  Church 
—that  He  might  receive  them  unto  Himself,  there  to  be  with  Hitn. 
Not  final  separation,  then,  but  ultimate  gathering  to  Himself,  did  His 
present  going  away  mean.     '  And  whither  I  go — ye  know  the  way.' *"  t?*/^'"' 

Jesus  had  referred  to  His  going  to  the  Father's  House,  and  im- 
plied that  they  knew  the  way  which  would  bring  them  thither  also. 
But  His  Worda  had  only  the  more  perplexed,  at  least  some  of  them. 
If,  when  speaking  of  their  not  being  able  to  go  whither  He  went.  He 
had  not  referred  to  a  separation  between  them  in  that  land  far  away, 
wbither  was  He  going  ?  And,  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  thither  ?  If  any  Jewish  ideas  of  the  disappear- 
ance and  the  final  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  lurked  beneath  the 
qoestion  of  Thomas,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  placed  the  matter  in 
the  clearest  light.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Father's  House  of  many 
*  stations,*  bat  only  one  road  led  thither.  They  must  all  know  it : 
it  was  that  of  personal  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  life,  the  mind, 
and  the  heart.  The  way  to  the  Father  was  Christ ;  the  full  mani- 
festation of  all  spiritual  truth,  and  the  spring  of  the  true  inner  life 
were  equally  in  Him.  Except  through  Him,  no  man  could  con- 
sciously come  to  the  Father.  Thomas  had  put  his  twofold  question 
thus :  What  was  the  goal  ?  and,  what  was  the  way  to  it  ? '  In  His  ■  '-t.  .-. 
answer  Christ  significantly  reversed  this  order,  and  told  them  first 
what  was  the  way — Himself;  and  then  what  was  the  goal.     If  they 

<  I  prefer  retaming  the  rendering  at  the  A.  V^  u  more  coagmona  to  the  wholo 
context. 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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had  spiritually  known  Him  as  the  way,  they  would  also  have  knon 
the  goal,  the  Father ;  and  now,  by  having  the  way  clearly  pointed 
out,  they  muet  also  know  the  goal,  God ;  nay,  He  was,  so  to  spnk, 
visibly  before  them — and,  gazing  on  Him,  they  saw  the  shining  trai 
up  to  heaven,  the  Jacob's  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  Father.* 
But  once  more  appeared  in  the  words  of  Philip  that  canud 
literalising,  which  would  take  the  words  of  Christ  in  only  an  eitennl 
sense.'"  Sayings  like  these  help  ns  to  perceive  the  absolute  need  rf 
another  Teacher,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Philip  understood  the  woidi  ct 
Christ  as  if  He  held  out  the  possibility  of  an  actual  sight  <tf  tlie 
Father  ;  and  this,  as  they  imagined,  would  for  ever  have  put  an  end 
to  all  their  doubts  and  fears.  We  also,  too  often,  would  &in  have 
such  solution  of  our  doubts,  if  not  hy  actual  vision,  yet  by  dirtct 
communication  from  on  high.  In  His  reply  Jesus  once  more  and 
emphatically  returned  to  this  truth,  that  the  vision,  which  was  tint 
of  faith  alone,  was  spiritual,  and  in  no  way  external ;  and  that  tliii 
manifestation  had  been,  and  was  fully,  though  spiritually  and  to 
feith,  in  Him.  Or  did  Philip  not  believe  that  the  Father  was  really 
manifested  in  Christ,  because  he  did  not  actually  behold  Him? 
Those  words  which  had  drawn  them  and  made  them  feel  that  hearen 
was  so  near,  they  were  not  His  own,  but  the  message  which  He  bad 
brought  them  from  the  Father  ;  those  works  which  He  had  done,  thev 
were  the  m;inife station  of  the  Father's  '  dwelling '  in  Him.  Let  them 
then  believe  this  vital  union  between  the  Father  and  Him — and,  if 
their  faith  could  not  absolutely  rise  to  that  height,  let  it  at  least 
rest  on  the  lower  level  of  the  evidence  of  His  works.  And  so  wonld 
He  still  lead  us  upwards,  from  the  es]>erience  of  what  He  does  tothe 
knowledge  of  what  He  is.  Yea,  and  if  they  were  ever  tempted  (o 
doubt  His  works,  faith  might  have  evidence  of  them  in  i)er90Dal 
experience.  Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  words'  about  the  greatff 
works  which  they  who  believed  in  Him  would  do,  because  He  ireot 
to  the  Father,  refer  to  the  Ajwstolic  preaching  and  working  in  its 
greater  results  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  this  also 
must  primarily  refer  the  promise  of  unlimited  answer  to  prayer  in 
His  Name.''  But  in  a  secondary,  yet  most  true  and  blessed,  sense, 
both  these  promises  have,  ever  since  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  also 
applied  both  to  the  Church  and  to  all  individual  Christians. 

A  twofold  promise,  so  wide  as  this,  required,  it  must  be  felt,  not 
indeed  limitation,  but  qualification — let  us  say,  definition — so  fer  »* 
concerns  the  indication  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Unlimited  power 
of  working  by  faith  and  of  praying  in  faith  is  qualified  by  obedience 
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to  His  Commandments,  such  as  is  the  outcome  of  personal  love  to     chap. 
Him.'   And  for  such  faith,  which  compasseth  all  things  in  the  obedi-        xi 
ence  of  love  to  Christ,  and  can  attain  all  by  the  prayer  of  feith  in  His  .st-joim" 
Name,  there  will  be  a  need  of  Divine  Presence  ever  with  them.^  While  ^^'  ^* 
He  had  been  with  them,  they  had  had  one  Paradete^^  or  *  Advocate,' 
Who  had  pleaded  with  them  the  cause  of  God,  explained  and  advocated 
the  truth,  and  guarded  and  guided  them.     Now  that  His  outward 
Presence  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  earth,  and  He  was  to  be  their 
Paraclete  or  Advocate  in  Heaven  with  the  Father,®  He  would,  as  His  » i  John  li.  i 
first  act  of  advocacy,  pray  the  Father,  Who  would  send  them  another 
Paraclete,  or  Advocate,  who  would  continue  with  them  for  ever.     To 
the  guidance  and  pleadings  of  that  Advocate  they  could  implicitly 
trust  themselves,  for  He  was  *  the  Spirit  of  Truth.'    The  world, 
indeed,  would  not  listen  to  His  pleadings,  nor  accept  Him  as  their 
Guide,  for  the  only  evidence  by  '^hich  they  judged  was  that  of  out- 
ward sight  and  material  results.     But  theirs  would  be  other  Empi- 
rics: an  experience  not  outward,  but  inward  and  spiritual.     They 
would  know  the  reality  of  His  Existence  and  the  truth  of  His  plead- 
ings by  the  continual  Presence  with  them  as  a  body  of  this  Paraclete, 
and  by  His  dwelling  in  them  individually.     Here  (as  Bengel  justly 
remarks)  begins  the  essential  diflference  between  believers  and  the 
world.    The  Son  was  sent  into  the  world ;  not  so  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Again,  the  world  receives  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  it  knows  Him 
not ;  the  disciples  know  Him,  because  they  possess  Him.     Hence 
*  to  have  known '  and  *  to  have '  are  so  conjoined,  that  not  to  have 
known  is  the  cause  of  not  having,  and  to  have  is  the  cause  of  know- 
ing.^    In  view  of  this  promised  Advent  of  the  other  Advocate,  Christ  *  ver.  i: 
oonld  tell  the  disciples  that  He  would  not  leave  them  as  *  orphans ' 
in  this  world.     Nay,  in  this  Advocate  Christ  Himself  came  to  them. 
Tme,  the  world,  which  only  saw  and  knew  what  fell  within  the  range 
of  its  sensuous  and  outward  vision  (ver.  17),  would  not  behold  Him, 
bat  they  would  behold  Him,  because  He  lived,  and  they  also  would 
live — and  hence  there  was  fellowship  of  spiritual  life  between  them.^ 
On  that  day  of  the  Advent  of  His  Holy  Spirit  would  they  have  full 
knowledge,  because  experience,  of  the  Christ's  Betum  to  the  Father, 
and  of  their  own  being  in  Christ,  and  of  His  being  in  them.    And, 

'  Withoat  entering  on  the  discussion  Advocate,  or,  it  may  be,  according   to 

of  what  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  circumstances.    Defender,     Representa- 

I  nnut  content  myself  here  with  indicat-  tive,  Counsellor,  and  Pleader. 

ing  the  result  at  which  I  have  arrived.  '  Ver.  19  should,  I  think,  be  rendered : 

Thia  is  dmply  to  abide  by  the  real  and  *  But  you  behold  Me,  because  [for]  I  live, 

natural  meaning  of  the  word,  alike  in  the  and  ye  shall  live.* 
Greek  and  in  Sabbinic  usage.    This  is: 

L  L  2 
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as  regarded  this  threefold  relationBhip,  thia  mast  be  ever  kept  in  vie* : 
to  be  in  Cbriet  meant  to  love  Him,  and  this  was :  to  have  and  to  keep 
His  commandments ;  GbriBt's  being  in  the  Father  implied,  that  ihev 
who  were  in  Christ  or  loved  Him  would  be  loved  also  of  His  Fatlier; 
and,  lastly,  Christ's  being  in  them  implied,  that  He  wonld  love  tkem 
and  manifest  Himself  to  them." 

One  outstanding  novel  fact  here  arrested  the  atteation  of  the 
disciples.  It  was  contrary  to  all  their  Jewish  ideas  about  the  fatan 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  led  to  the  question  of  cme  tt 
their  number,  Judas — not  lecariot:  'Lord,  what  has  happened, 
that  to  as  Thoa  wilt  manifest  Thyself,  and  not  to  the  woild?' 
Again  they  thought  of  an  outward,  while  He  spoke  of  a  spiritnal  snd 
inward  manifestation.  It  was  of  this  coming  of  the  Son  and  the  Father 
for  the  purpose  of  making  '  station '  with  them '  that  He  spoke,  of 
which  the  condition  was  love  to  Christ,  manifested  in  the  Itwpingrf 
His  Word,  and  which  secured  the  love  of  the  Father  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  keep  His  Word  was  not  to  love  Him,  with  ill 
that  it  involved,  not  only  as  regarded  the  Son,  but  also  the  FatW, 
since  the  Word  which  they  heard  was  the  Father's.*" 

Thus  far  then  for  thia  inward  manifestation,  springing  from  life- 
fellowship  with  Christ,  rich  in  the  unbounded  spiritual  power  of  feith, 
and  fragnint  with  the  obedience  of  love.  All  this  He  could  ssj  to 
them  now  in  the  Father's  Name — as  the  first  Hepresentative,  Pleader, 
and  'Advocate,'  or  Paraclete.  But  what,  when  He  was  no  loaga 
present  with  them?  For  that  He  had  provided  'another  Paraclete,' 
Advocate,  or  Pleader.  Thia  '  Pamclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whom  the 
Fatlier  will  send  in  My  Name,  that  same  will  teach  you  all  thing*, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  to  you.'  It  it 
quite  evident,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  Paraclete  as  'the 
Comforter '  will  not  meet  the  description  here  given  of  His  twofiM 
function  as  teaching  all,  and  recalling  all,  that  Christ  Himself  bad 
said.  Nor  will  the  other  interpretation  of  '  Advocate '  meet  tha 
requirements,  if  we  regard  the  Advocate  as  one  who  pleads  for  «fc 
But  if  we  regard  the  Paraclete  or  Advocate  as  the  Representative  of 
Christ,  and  pleading,  as  it  were,  for  Him,  the  cause  of  Christ,  lO 
seems  harmonious.  Christ  came  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  as  iht 
first  Paraclete,  as  His  Representative  j  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  tbt 
Name  of  Christ,  as  the  second  Paraclete,  the  Representative  of  Chriit, 
Who  is  in  the  Father.     As  such  the  second  Paraclete  is  sent  by  Ok 

'  Hal  ^K*»  rap'  abrf  woai<T6ittBa.     Of      la  only  W  the  state  of  belinreis  wIhIb  » 
coone  0DI7  '  a  station,'  •«  the  reference     earth. 
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in  Name  of  the  first  Paraclete,  and  He  would  both  complete     chap. 
,  and  recall  to  them,  His  Cause.  ^^ 

so  at  the  end  of  this  Discourse  the  Lord  returned  again,  and 
h  fuller  meaning,  to  its  beginning.     Then  He  had  said :  *  Let 
:  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.* 
ber  the  fuller  conmiunication  of  His  purpose,  and  of  their 
to  Him,  He  could  convey  to  them  the  assurance  of  peace, 
8  Own  peace,  as  His  gift  in  the  present,  and  His  legacy  for 
re.*     In  their  hearing,  the  fact  of  His  going  away,  which  •stJohn    . 
d  them  with  such  sorrow  and  fear,  had  now  been  conjoined 
it  of  His  Coming  *  to  them.     Yes,  as  He  had  explained  it, 
irture  to  the  Father  was  the  necessary  antecedent  and  con- 
His  Coming  to  them  in  the  permanent  Presence  of  the  other 
e,  the  Holy  Ghost.     That  Paraclete,  however,  would,  in  the 
'  of  grace,  be  sent  by  the  Father  alone.     In  the  dispensation 
the  final  source  from  whence  all  come th,  Who  sendeth  both 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God  the  Father.     The  Son  is  sent 
ather,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  though  proceeding  from  the 
md  the  Son,  is  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's  Name.     In 
oniy  of  grace,  then,  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son.   And 
•n  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  marks  alike  the  completion  of 
¥ork,  and  its  perfection,  in  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  His  Advent  implies.   Therefore,  if,  discarding  thoughts 
elves,  they  had  only  given  room  to  feelings  of  true  love  to 
tead  of  mourning  they  would  have  rejoiced  because  He  went 
ither,  with  all  that  this  implied,  not  only  of  rest  and  triumph 
ut  of  the  perfecting  of  His  Work — since  this  was  the  condition 
ission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Father,  Who  sent  both  the 
the  Holy  Spirit.     And  in  this  sense  also  should  they  have 
because,  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them, 
Y  the  Father  in  His  *  greater '  work,  they  would,  instead  of 
nt  selfish  enjoyment  of  Christ's  Personal  Presence,  have  the 
er  of  showing  their  love  to  Him  in  apprehending  His  Truth, 
lis  Commandments,  doing  His  Works,  and  participating  in 
'     Not  that  Christ  expected  them  to  understand  the  ftdl 
of  all  these  words.     But  afterwards,  when  it  had  all  come 
ley  would  believe.^  ^er. 29 

rd  *  again '  before  *  come  unto  of  the  clauses,  nor  in  the  combination  of 

•ious,  as  also  are  the  words  *  I  two,  but  in  that  of  tluree  of  them.    We 

*  I  go  to  the  Father.'  could  understand  that,    if    they    loved 

at  difficulty  in  understanding  Him,  they  would  rejoice  that  He  went  to 

:  of  ver.  28  lies  not  in  any  one  the  Father,  aa  m lurking  the  completion 
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BOOK  With  the  meaning  and  the  issue  of  the  great  contest  on  which 

V  He  was  about  to  enter  thus  clearly  before  Him,  did  He  now  go  forth 

•  8tJohn~  to  meet  the  last  assault  of  the  *  Prince  of  this  World.'  •     But  why  that 
^^'  ^  fierce  struggle,  since  in  Christ  *  he  hath  nothing '  ?     To  exhibit  to 

^  the  world '  the  perfect  love  which  He  had  to  the  Father ;  how  even 
to  the  utmost  of  self-exinanition,  obedience,  submission,  and  8llffe^ 
ing  He  was  doing  as  the  Father  had,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  given  Him  conmiandment  when  He  sent  Him.  In  the  execn- 
tion  of  this  Mission  would  He  endure  the  last  sifting  assault  and 
contest  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy,  and,  enduring,  conquer  {or  os. 
And  so  might  the  world  be  won  from  its  Prince  by  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  in  His  infinite  obedience  and  righteousness,  ddog 
the  Will  of  the  Father  and  the  Work  which  He  had  given  Him,  and 

»>  ver.  81        in  His  infinite  love  doing  the  work  of  our  salvation.^ 

2.  The  work  of  our  salvation !  To  this  aspect  of  the  sufajeet 
Christ  now  addressed  Himself,  as  He  rose  from  the  Supper-Table. 
If  in  the  Discourse  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  the  Godward  aspect  of  Christ's  impending  departure  was  ex- 
plained, in  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  new  relation  now  to  subsist 
between  Him  and  His  Church  is  set  forth.  And  this — although 
epigrammatic  sayings  are  so  often  fallacious — may  be  summarised 
in  these  three  words:  Union,  Communion,  Disunion.  The  Unum 
between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  corporate^  vitals  and  efedktj 

'  XV.  1-s  alike  as  regards  results  and  blessings.^  This  Union  issues  in  Com- 
munion— of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  of  His  disciples  with  Him, 
and  of  His  disciples  among  themselves.  The  principle  of  all  these 
is  love :  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  disciples,  the  love  of  the  disciples 

'» w.  !)-i7  to  Christ,  and  the  love  in  Christ  of  the  disciples  to  one  another.* 
Lastly,  this  Union  and  Communion  has  for  its  necessary  counterpart 
Disunion^  separatum  from  the  world.  The  world  repudiates  them 
for  their  union  with  Christ  and  their  communion.  But,  for  all  that, 
there  is  something  that  must  keep  them  from  going  out  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  Mission  in  it,  initiated  by,  and  carried  on  in 
the  power  of,  the  Holy  Ghost — that  of  uplifting  the  testimony  of 

•  ^- 18-27     Christ.^ 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Chiu-ch  to  the  Christ  WTio  is  about 

of  His  work  ;  and  again,  that  they  should  wish  that  He  should  go  to  the  Father, 

rejoice  in  His  going  to  the  Father,  Who  because  He  was  greater,  seems  one,  of 

was  greater,  and  would  send  the  Holy  which  I  can  only  see  the  natural  solution 

Ghost,  as  implying  benetit  to  themselves.  in  the  interpretation  which  I  have  ven- 

But  the  difficulty  of  combining  all  these,  tured  to  suggest. 
so  that  love  to  Christ  should  induce  a 
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to  depart  to  the  Father,  and  to  come  to  them  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
His  Representative,  it  is  to  be  one  of  Union — corporate,  vital,  and 
4iffective.  In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  truth  could  only  be  set  forth 
by  iUu8tration.  When  Christ  said :  *  I  am  the  Vine,  the  true  one, 
and  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman;'  or  again,  *  Ye  are  the  branches' 
— bearing  in  mind  that,  as  He  spake  it  in  Aramaic,  the  copulas  *  am,' 
*  is,'  and  *  are,'  would  be  omitted — He  did  not  mean  that  He  aignv- 
Jied  the  Vine  or  was  its  sign,  nor  the  Father  that  of  the  Husband- 
man, nor  yet  the  disciples  that  of  the  branches.  What  He  meant  was, 
that  He,  the  Father,  and  the  disciples,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relationship  as  the  Vine,  the  Husbandman,  and  the  branches.  That 
relationship  was  of  corporate  union  of  the  branches  with  the  Vine 
for  the  production  of  fruit  to  the  Husbandman,  Who  for  that  purpose 
pruned  the  branches.  Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connection,  that, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Jewish  thought,  the  Vine  was  the 
symbol  of  Israel,  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  Church-capacity. 
Christ,  with  His  disciples  as  the  branches,  is  *  the  Vine,  the  true  One ' 
— the  reality  of  all  types,  the  fulfilment  of  all  promises.  They  are 
many  branches,  yet  a  grand  unity  in  that  Vine ;  there  is  one  Church, 
•of  which  He  is  the  Head,  the  Root,  the  Sustenance,  the  Life.  And 
in  that  Vine  will  the  object  of  its  planting  of  old  be  realised :  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

Yet,  though  it  be  one  Vine,  the  Church  must  bear  fruit  not  only 
jn  her  corporate  capacity,  but  individually  in  each  of  the  branches. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  we  read  of  branches  in  Him  that  bear  not 
firoit.  This  must  apparently  refer  to  those  who  have  by  Baptism 
been  inserted  into  the  Vine,  but  remain  fruitless — since  a  merely 
outward  profession  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  described  as  *  a  branch 
in  '  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  every  fruit-bearing  branch  the  Hus- 
bandman *cleanseth'^ — not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  by  pruning, 
but  in  whatever  manner  may  be  requisite — so  that  it  may  produce  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  fruit.  As  for  them,  the  process  of  cleans- 
ing had  *  already '  been  accomplished  through,  or  because  of  [the 
meaning  is  much  the  same],  the  Word  which  He  had  spoken  unto 
them.  If  that  condition  of  finit-bearing  now  existed  in  them  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  of  His  Word,  it  followed  as  a  cognate 
condition  that  they  must  abide  in  Him,  and  He  would  abide  in  them. 
Nay,  this  was  a  vital  condition  of  fruit-bearing,  arising  from  the 
fundamental  fact  that  He  was  the  Vine  and  they  the  branches.  The 
proper,  normal  condition  of  every  branch  in  that  Vine  was  to  bear 

'  aHp€i — KoBaip^ii   Soavis  rhythmus  (^<fn^<fQ. 
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much  fruit,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  vigour.  But,  both 
figuratively  and  really,  the  condition  of  this  was  to  abide  in  Him, 
since  ^  apart '  from  Him  they  could  do  nothing.  It  was  not  like  a 
force  once  set  in  motion  that  would  afterwards  continue  of  it«el£  It 
was  a  life,  and  the  condition  of  its  permanence  was  continued  unicm 
with  Christ,  from  Whom  alone  it  could  spring. 

And  now  as  regarded  the  two  alternatives  :  he  that  abode  not  in 
Him  was  the  branch  *  cast  outside  '  and  withering,  which,  when  readj 
for  it,  men  would  cast  into  the  fire — ^with  all  of  symbolic  meaning  ai 
regards  the  gatherers  and  the  burning  that  the  illustration  implies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corporate  and  vital  union  was  effective,  if 
they  abode  in  Him,  and,  in  consequence.  His  Words  abode  in  them, 
then  :  *  Whatsoever  ye  will  ye  shall  ask,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  yoo.' 
It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  unlimitedness  of  prayer  is  limited,  or, 
rather,  conditioned,  by  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  Words  in  us,* 
just  as  in  St.  John  xiv.  12-14  it  is  conditioned  by  fellowship  frith 
Him,  and  in  St.  John  xv.  16  by  permanent  fruitfnlness.*  For,  it 
were  the  most  dangerous  fanaticism,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  to  imagine  that  the  promise  of  Christ  implies 
such  absolute  power — as  if  prayer  were  magic — that  a  person  might 
ask  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  was,  in  the  assurance  of  obtain- 
ing his  request.^  In  all  moral  relations,  duties  and  privileges  are 
correlative  ideas,  and  in  our  relation  to  Christ  conscious  inmianence 
in  Him  and  of  His  Word  in  us,  union  and  communion  with  Him, 
and  the  obedience  of  love,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  cm- 
privileges.  The  believer  may,  indeed,  ask  for  anything,  because  he 
may  always  and  absolutely  go  to  God  ;  but  the  certainty  of  special 
answers  to  prayer  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  imion  and  com- 
munion with  Christ.  And  such  unlimited  liberty  of  prayer  is  caa- 
nected  with  our  bearing  much  fruit,  because  thereby  the  Father  is 
glorified  and  our  diseipleship  evidenced.*  * 

This  union,  being  inward  and  moral,  necessarily  unfolds  into  com- 
reunion,  of  which  the  principle  is  love,  *  Like  as  the  Father  loved 
Me,  even  so  loved  I  you.  Abide  in  My  love.  If  ye  keep  My  com- 
mandments, ye  shall  abide  in  the  love  that  is  Mine  {iv  rp  ajairp 


*  Canon  Westcatt  beautifully  observes  : 
*  Their  prayer  is  only  some  fragment  of 
His  teaching  transformed  into  a  supplica- 
tion, and  so  it  will  necessarily  be  heard.' 

*  Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel 
that  St.  Matt,  yviii.  19,  20,  so  far  as  it 
does  not  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
sphere^  is  subject  to  similar  conditions. 


'  Some,  to  me  at  least,  h(^ble 
instances  of  this  supposed  absolute 
licence  of  prayer  have  appeared  in  a 
certain  class  of  American  religions 
literature  which  of  late  has  foond  to<» 
wide  circulation  among  us. 

^  Preces  ipsa?  sunt  fmctus,  et  fructum 
augent  {BengcV). 
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r§  i^j}y    We  mark  the  continuity  in  the  scale  of  love :  the  Father     chap. 
towards  the  Son,  and  the  Son  towards  us ;  and  its  Jdnd/rechieaa  of        xi 
forthgoing.     And  now  all  that  the  disciples  had  to  do  was  to  abide 
in  it.     This  is  connected,  not  with  sentiment  nor  even  with  &ith, 
but  with  obedience.'     Fresh  supplies  are  drawn  by  faith,  but  con- 
tinuance in  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  and  the  result  of 
obedience.     It  was  so  even  with  the  Master  Himself  in  His  relation 
to  the  Father.     And  the  Lord  immediately  explained*  what   His  ]^|^ii°'*" 
object  was  in  saying  this.     In  this,  also,  were  they  to  have  commu- 
nion with  Him :  communion  in  that  joy  which  was  His  in  conse- 
quence of  His  perfect  obedience.     ^  These  things  have  I  spoken  to 
you,  in  order  that  the  joy  that  is  Mine  (17  x^P^  V  ^m)  ™^y  ^^  *  ^^ 
you,  and  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled  [completed].' 

But  what  of  those  commandments  to  which  such  importance 
attached  ?  Clean  as  they  now  were  through  the  Words  which  He  had 
spoken,  one  great  commandment  stood  forth  as  specially  His  Own, 
consecrated  by  His  Example  and  to  be  measured  by  His  observance 
of  it.  From  whatever  point  we  view  it,  whether  as  specially  demanded 
by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Church ;  or  as,  from  its  contrast  to 
what  Heathenism  exhibited,  affording  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Christianity ; '  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  so  congruous  to  all 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom :  the  love  of  the  Father  in 
sending  His  Son  for  man,  the  work  of  the  Son  in  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  at  the  price  of  His  Own  Life,  and  the  new  bond  which  in 
Christ  bound  them  all  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  calling,  common 
mission,  and  common  interests  and  hopes — love  of  the  brethren  was 
the  one  outstanding  Farewell-Commandof  Christ.**  And  to  keep  His  •>  w.  12-1 4 
commandments  was  to  be  His  friend.  And  they  were  His  friends. 
*  No  longer '  did  He  call  them  servants,  for  the  servant  knew  not 
what  his  lord  did.  He  had  now  given  them  a  new  name,  and  with 
good  reason  :  ^  You  have  I  called  friends,  because  all  things  which  I 
heard  of  My  Father  I  made  known  to  you.'  And  yet  deeper  did  He 
descend,  in  pointing  them  to  the  example  and  measure  of  His  love 
as  the  standard  of  theirs  towards  one  another.  And  with  this  teach- 
ing He  combined  what  He  had  said  before,  of  bearing  fruit  and  of 
the  privilege  of  fellowship  with  Himself.  They  were  His  friends ; 
He  had  proved  it  by  treating  them  as  such  in  now  opening  up  before 

'  We  would  fciin  here  correct  another  with  wonder,  See  how  these  Christians 

modern  religious  extravagance.  love  one   another!'    (Tertiillian,  apnd 

«  80  according  to  the  Ixjtter  reading.  Wentcntt). 
'  *The  heathen  are  wont  to  exc&im 
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them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  And  that  friendship :  *  Not  j'ou  did 
choose  Me,  but  I  did  choose  you' — the  object  of  His  *  choosing'  [that 
to  which  they  were  *  appointed ']  being,  that,  as  they  went  forth  into 
the  world,  they  should  bear  fruit,  that  their  fruit  should  be  penna- 
nent,  and  that  they  should  possess  the  full  privilege  of  that  un- 
limited power  to  pray  of  which  He  had  previously  spoken.*  All  these 
things  were  bound  up  with  obedience  to  His  commands,  of  which 
the  outstanding  one  was  to  *  love  one  another.'  ** ' 

But  this  very  choice  on  His  part,  and  their  union  of  love  in  Him 
and  to  one  another,,  also  implied  not  only  separation  from,  but  re- 
pudiation by,  the  world.*^  For  this  they  must  be  prepared.  It  had 
come  to  Him,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  their  choice  to  disci[de- 
ship.  The  hatred  of  the  world  showed  the  essential  difference  and 
antagonism  between  the  life-principle  of  the  world  and  theirs.  For 
evil  or  for  good,  they  must  expect  the  same  treatment  as  their  Master. 
Nay,  was  it  not  their  privilege  to  realise,  that  all  this  came  upon  them 
for  His  sake  ?  and  should  they  not  also  remember,  that  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  world's  hatred  was  ignorance  of  Him  Who  had  sent 
Christ?^  And  yet,  though  this  should  banish  all  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal resentment,  their  guilt  who  rejected  Him  was  truly  terrible. 
Speaking  to,  and  in,  Israel,  there  was  no  excuse  for  their  sin — the 
most  awful  that  could  be  conceived ;  since,  most  truly :  *  He  that 
hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  also.'  For,  Christ  was  the  Sent  of 
God,  and  God  manifest.  It  was  a  terrible  charge  this  to  bring 
against  God's  ancient  people  Israel.  And  yet  there  was,  besides  the 
evidence  of  His  Words,  that  of  His  Works.®  If  they  could  not  appre- 
hend the  former,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  they  could  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  other  men  that  they  were  unique.*  They 
saw  it,  but  only  hated  Him  and  His  Father,  ascribing  it  all  to  the 
power  and  agency  of  Beelzebul.  And  so  the  ancient  prophecy  had 
now  been  fulfilled:  *They  hated  me  gratuitously.'^  But  all  was 
not  yet  at  an  end :  neither  His  Work  through  the  other  Advocate,  nor 
yet  theirs  in  the  world.  *  When  the  Advocate  is  come,  Whom  I  wiD 
send  to  you  from  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  the  Truth — Who  pro- 


'  This,  although  the  primary  meaning 
of  ver.  17  is  :  *  in  order  that  ye  love  one 
another ' — such  is  the  object  and  scope  of 
what  He  commanded  them.  It  oujfht  per- 
haps to  be  noted,  that,  as  the  company  of 
Priests  that  liad  ministered  in  the  Temple 
for  the  week  gjive  place  to  their  suc- 
cessors, this  farewell  prayer  was  spoken  : 
He  that  dwelleth    in    this    house    put 


among  you  brotherhood,  love,  peace,  aod 
friendship  (Jer.  Ber.  3  c*). 

2  Canon  Wettcatt  thus  beautifttlly 
writes :  *  The  works  are  charaet^iis^ 
{whieh  none  other  did^ ;  the  words  are 
undefined  {come  and  gpoken).  The  works 
of  Christ  might  be  oompared  with  other 
works ;  His  words  had  an  absolute  power.' 
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-ceedeth  from  the  Father  [goeth  forth  on  His  Mission  as  sent  by  the 
Father  *],  this  Same  will  bear  witness  about  Me.  And  ye  also  bear 
witness,*  because  ye  are  with  Me  from  the  beginning.'  * 

3.  The  last  of  the  parting  Discourses  of  Christ,  in  the  sixteenth 
<;hapter  of  St.  John,  was,  indeed,  interrupted  by  questions  from  the 
disciples.  But  these,  being  germane  to  the  subject,  carry  it  only 
forward.  In  general,  the  subjects  treated  in  it  are  :  the  new  relations 
-arising  from  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  other 
Advocate.  Thus  the  last  point  needed  would  be  supplied — chap.  xiv. 
giving  the  comfort  and  teaching  in  view  of  His  departure ;  chap.  xv. 
describing  the  personal  relations  of  the  disciples  towards  Christ,  one 
another,  and  the  world ;  and  chap.  xvi.  fixing  the  new  relations  to 
be  estabh'shed. 

The  chapter  appropriately  opens  by  reflecting  on  the  predicted 
-enmity  of  the  world.*  Christ  had  so  clearly  foretold  it,  lest  this  •st.joim 
should  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  them.  Best,  to  know  distinctly 
that  they  would  not  only  be  put  out  of  the  Synagogue,  but  that 
everyone  who  killed  them  would  deem  it  ^  to  oflfer  a  religious  service 
to  God.'  So,  no  doubt,  Saul  of  Tarsus  once  felt,  and  so  did  many 
others  who,  alas!  never  became  Christians.  Indeed,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  *  a  zealot '  might  have  slain  without  formal  trial  those 
caught  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  God — or  in  what  might  be  re- 
j^arded  as  such,  and  the  Sjniagogue  would  have  deemed  the  deed  as 
meritorious  as  that  of  Phinehas.^  It  was  a  sorrow,  and  yet  also  a  »saah.8i&; 
•comfort,  to  know  that  this  spirit  of  enmity  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ.  Although  they  had  in  a  general  way 
been  prepared  for  it  before,  yet  He  had  not  told  it  all  so  definitely 
and  connectedly  from  the  beginning,  because  He  was  still  there.^ 
But  now  that  He  was  going  away,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 
For  even  the  mention  of  it  had  thrown  them  into  such  conftision  of 
personal  sorrow,  that  the  main  point,  whither  Christ  was  going,  had 
not  even  emerged  into  their  view.^'  Personal  feelings  had  quite 
•engrossed  them,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  their  own  higher  interests. 
He  was  going  to  the  Father,  and  this  was  the  condition,  as  well  as 
the  antecedent  of  His  sending  the  Paraclete. 


o  St.  John 
xvi.  1-4 


•'  ver.  5 


*  On  this  meaning  of  the  words  see 
the  learned  Note  of  Canon  Wettcott, 

«  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  predicted 
•twofold  testimony,  see  Acts  v.  32. 

'  The  question  of  Thomas  (St.  John 
xiv.  5)  bore  as  to  the  way,  rather  than 
the  goal ;  that  of  Peter  (xiii.  .S6)  seemed 
founded  either  on  the  Jewish  idea  that 


the  Messiah  was  to  disappear,  or  else 
referred  to  Christ's  going  among  enemies 
and  into  danger,  whither  Peter  thought 
he  would  follow  Him.  But  none  of  the 
questions  contemplated  the  Messianic 
Return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  with  a 
view  to  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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BOOK  But  the  Advent  of  the  ^  Advocate '  would  mark  a  new  era,  a» 

V         regarded  the  Church »  and  the  world.     It  was  their  Mission  to  ga 
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•  8t  John  forth  into  the  world  and  to  preach  Christ.  That  other  Advocate, 
as  the  Kepresentative  of  Christ,  would  go  into  the  world  and 
convict  on  the  three  cardinal  points  on  which  their  preaching 
turned.  These  three  points  on  which  all  Missioning  proceeds,  are 
— Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment.  And  on  these  would  the 
New  Advocate  convict  the  world.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  tenn 
*  convict '  is  uniformly  used  in  the  Gospels  *  for  clearly  establishing 
or  carrying  home  guilt,^  we  have  here  three  separate  &cts  presented 
to  us.  As  the  Representative  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  cany 
home  to  the  world,  establish  the  fact  of  its  guilt  in  regard  to  sin- 
on  the  ground  that  the  world  believes  not  in  Christ.  Again,  as  the 
Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  carry  home  to  the  world  the  fact  of 
its  guilt  in  regard  to  righteousness — on  the  ground  that  Christ  has 
ascended  to  the  Father,  and  hence  is  removed  from  the  sight  of  man. 
Lastly,  as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  establish  the  feet  of 
the  world's  guilt,  because  of  this :  that  its  Prince,  Satan,  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ — a  judgment  established  in  His  sitting  at  the 
Right  Hand  of  God,  and  which  will  be  vindicated  at  His  Second 
Coming.  Taking,  then,  the  three  great  facts  in  the  History  of  the 
Christ :  His  First  Coming  to  salvation.  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  His  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  of  which  His  Second 
Coming  to  Judgment  is  the  final  issue,  this  Advocate  of  Christ  will  in 
each  case  convict  the  world  of  guilt ;  in  regard  to  the  first — concerning 
sin,  because  it  believes  not  on  Him  Whom  God  has  sent ;  in  regard  to 
the  second — concerning  righteousness,  because  Christ  is  at  the 
Father's  Right  Hand ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  third — concerning  judg- 
ment, because  that  Prince  whom  the  world  still  owns  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ's  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  and  by  Hi* 
Reign,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  His  Second  Coming  to  Earth. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  Christ  which  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Advo- 
cate would  plead  to  the  world,  working  conviction  as  in  a  hostile 
guilty  party.  Quite  other  was  that  cause  of  Christ  which,  as  His 
Advocate,  He  would  plead  with  the  disciples,  and  quite  other  in  their 
case  the  efiect  of  His  advocacy.  We  have,  even  on  this  occasion^ 
marked  how  often  the  Lord  must  have  been  hindered,  as  well  as 

'  It  occurs  besides  this  place  in   St.  in  Rev.  iii.  19.    This  may  be  called  the 

Matt,  xviii.  15  ;  St.  Luke  iii.  19  ;  St.  John  Hebraic    imis    of    the    word.      In   the 

iii.  20 ;  viii.  (9)  46.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  is  more  ^neral ;  in 

^  Closely  similar  to  the  above  is  the  use  that  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  6)  it  seems  to 

of  the  verb  Ac'yxw  in  St.  James  ii.  9,  and  stand  for  punishing. 
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grieved,  by  the  misunderstanding  and  unbelief  of  man.     Now  it  was     chap. 
the  self-imposed  law  of  His  Mission,  the  outcome  of  His  Victory  in        xi 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  that  He  would  not  achieve  His  "       '      ' 
Mission  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  Power,  but  by  treading  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  humanity.     This  was   the  limitation  which  He   set 
to  Himself — one  aspect  of  His  Self-exinanition.     But  from  this  His 
constant  sorrow  must  also  have  flowed,  in  view  of  the  unbelief  of 
€ven  those  nearest  to  Him.     It  was,  therefore,  not  only  expedient^ 
but  even  necessary  for  them,  since  at  present  they  could  not  bear 
more,  that  Christ's  Presence  should  be  withdrawn,  and  His  Repre- 
sentative take  His  place,  and  open  up  His  Cause  to  them.     And 
this  was  to  be  His  special  work  to  the  Church.     As  Advocate,  not 
speaking  from  *  Himself,  but  speaking  whatsoever  He  shall  hear — as 
it  were,  according  to  His  heavenly  ^  brief ' — He  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth.     And  here  His  first  ^  declaration '  would  be  of  *  the 
things  that  are  coming.'    A  whole  new  order  of  things  was  before 
the  Apostles — the  abolition  of  the  Jewish,  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  and   the  relation  of  the   New  to  the  Old, 
together  with  many  kindred  questions.     As  Christ's  Representative, 
and  speaking  not  from  Himself,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  with  them, 
not  suflfer  them  to  go  astray  into  error  or  wrong,  but  be  their  *  way- 
leader  '  into  all  truth.     Further,  as  the  Son  glorified  the  Father,  so 
would  the  Spirit  glorify  the  Son,  and  in  analogous  manner — because 
He  shall  take  of  His  and  ^declare'  it  unto  them.     This  would  be 
the  second  line,  as  it  were,  in  the  *  declarations '  of  the  Advocate, 
Representative  of  Christ.     And  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent 
by  the  Father,  in  His  declaration  about  Christ,  was  explained  by  the 
'Circumstance  of  the  union  and  communication  between  the  Father 
and  Christ.*     And  so — to  sum  up,  in  one  brief  Farewell,  all  that  He  » st.  John 
had  said  to  them — there  would  be  ^  a  little  while '  in  which  they  ^^*"  ^^^ 
would  not  *  behold '  Him  {ovKirv  BstopBlri  fie\  and  again  a  little  while 
and  they  would  *  see '  Him  {oi^saOe  /i6\  though  in  quite  diflferent 
manner,  as  even  the  wording  shows.**  *  r.  vcr.  v\ 

If  we  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
previous  words,  that  in  their  absorbedness  in  the  present  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  thought  of  the  ^ whither^  to  which  Christ  was  going, 
and  that  it  was  needful  for  them  that  He  should  depart  and  the 
other  Advocate  come,*^  the  conviction  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  their 
perplexed  questioning  among  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 

*  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  only  51 ;  xy.  4. 

most  important  bnt  well  marked.    Canon  '  The  words,  *  becaose  I  go    to    the 

IVegtentt  calls  attention  to  its  use  also  in  Father/  are  sporions  in  ver.  16. 
the  following  passages :  v.  19 ;  vii.  18  ;  xi. 
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twofold  ^  little  while,'  and  of  all  that  He  had  said  about^  and  con- 
nected with,  His  going  to  the  Father.  They  would  fein  have  asked, 
yet  dared  not.  But  He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  answered  thenu 
That  first  *  little  while '  comprised  those  terrible  days  of  His  Death 
and  Entombment,  when  they  would  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world 
rejoice.  Yet  their  brief  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  joy.  It  was 
like  the  short  sorrow  of  childbearing — afterwards  no  more  remembered 
in  the  joy  that  a  human  being  had  been  born  into  the  world.  Thiw 
would  it  be  when  their  present  sorrow  would  be  changed  into  the 
Resurrection-joy — a  joy  which  no  man  could  ever  afterwards  take 
from  them.  On  that  day  of  joy  would  He  have  them  dwell  in 
thought  during  their  present  night  of  sorrow.  That  would  be, 
indeed,  a  day  of  brightness,  in  which  there  would  be  no  need  of 
J^^^^"  their  making  further  inquiry  of  Him  (ifii  ovk  ipmniaere).*^  All 
comp.  vcr.  ^ould  thcu  be  clear  in  the  new  light  of  the  Resurrection.  A  day 
this,  when  the  promise  would  become  true,  and  whatsoever  they  asked 
the  Father  (alrija'rjTs),  He  would  give  it  them  in  Christ's  Name.* 
Hitherto  they  had  not  yet  asked  in  His  Name  ;  let  them  ask :  they 
would  receive,  and  so  their  joy  be  completed.  Ah  !  that  day  of 
brightness.  Hitherto  He  had  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them,  as  it 
were,  in  parables  and  allegory,  but  then  would  He  *  declare '  to  them 
in  all  ])lainness  about  the  Father.  And,  as  He  would  be  able  to  speak 
to  them  directly  and  plainly  about  the  Father,  so  would  they  then 
be  able  to  speak  directly  to  the  Father — as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  exi)resses  it,  come  with  *  plainness '  *  or  *  directness '  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  They  would  ask  directly  in  the  Name  of  Christ ; 
and  no  longer  would  it  be  needful,  as  at  present,  first  to  come 
to  Him  that  He  may  *  inquire  '  of  the  Father  *  about '  them  {ipom^» 
TTspl  vfjLcov),  For,  God  loved  them  as  lovers  of  Christ,  and  as  recog- 
nising that  He  had  come  forth  from  God.  And  so  it  was — He  had 
come  forth  from  out  the  Father^  when  He  came  into  the  world, 
and,  now  that  He  was  leaving  it.  He  was  going  to  the  Father. 

The    disciples    imagined   that   they   understood    this   at    least. 

Christ  had  read  their  thoughts,  and  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 

^  St  John      to  put  exi)ress  questions.^     He  knew  all  things,  and  by  this  they 

*  According  to  the  better  reading  of  John  vii.  4,  13,  26;  x.  24;  xi.  14,54;xvi. 

ver.   23:  *He   will   give   it  you   in    My  26, 29 ;  xviii.  20 ;   1  John  u.  28;  iii.21; 

Name.'  iv.  17;  v.  14. 

^  The  same  word  (va^^crla)  is  used  of  *  According  to  the  better  reading :  U 

Clirist*s  'plainly*  declaring  the   Father  rod  •Kvrp6s.     Surely,  if  words  have  any 

(ver.  25),  and  of  our  liberty  in  prayer  in  meaning,  these  teach  the  onitj  of  EsseiKe 

Heb.  iv.  16  ;  comp.  also  x.  19.     For  the  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 
Johannine   use  of  the  word,  comp.  St. 
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•  w.  1-5 ;  6- 
19;  20-2« 


believed — it  afforded  them  evidence — tliat  lie  came  forth  from'  God.      ciJAr. 
But  how  little  did  they  know  their  own  hearts !     The  hour  had  even         xi 
come  when  they  would  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own  home, 
and  leave  Him  alone — yet,  truly,  He  would  not  be  alone,  because  the 
Father  would  be  with  Him.*     Yet,  even  so.  His  latest  as  His  first  '^.^-J?^ 

'  '  rvi.  32 

thought  ^  was  of  them ;  and  through  the  night  of  scattering  and  of  b  xiv.  i 
sorrow  did  He  bid  them  look  to  the  morning  of  joy.    For,  the  battle 
was  not  theirs,  nor  yet  the  victory  doubtful :  ^  I  [emphatically]  have 
overcome  [it  is  accomplished]  the  world.'  ^  •  xvl  S3 

We  now  enter  most  reverently  what  may  be  called  the  innermost 
Sanctuary.*  For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  listen  to  what  was  *^-  '^^^" 
really  *  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  *  and,  as  we  hear,  we  humbly  worship. 
That  Prayer  was  the  great  preparation  for  His  Agony,  Cross,  and 
Passion ;  and,  also,  the  outlook  on  the  Crown  beyond.  In  its  three 
parts  ^  it  seems  almost  to  look  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  three 
previous  chapters,*  and  convert  them  into  prayer.*  We  see  the 
great  High-Priest  first  solemnly  offering  up  Himself,  and  then  con- 
secrating and  interceding  for  His  Church  and  for  her  work. 

The  first  part  of  that  Prayer  ^  is  the  consecration  of  Himself  by  '^- 1-^ 
the  Great  High-Priest.  The  final  hour  had  come.  In  praying  that 
the  Father  would  glorify  the  Son,  He  was  really  not  asking  anything 
for  Himself,  but  that  *  the  Son '  might*  *  glorify '  the  Father.  For, 
the  glorifying  of  the  Son — His  support,  and  then  His  Kesurrection, 
was  really  the  completion  of  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do,  as  well  as  its  evidence.  It  was  really  in  accordance 
(*even  as')  with  the  power  or  authority  which  the  Father  gave  Him 
over  ^  all  flesh,'  ^  when  He  put  all  things  under  His  Feet  as  the 
Messiah — the  object  of  this  Messianic  Eule  being,  *  that  the  totality ' 
(the  all,  vav)  *  that  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  to  them 
eternal  life.'  The  climax  in  His  Messianic  appointment,  the  object 
of  His  Kule  over  all  flesh,  was  the  Father's  gift  to  Christ  of  the 
Church  as  a  totality  and  a  unity ;  and  in  that  Church  Christ  gives  to 


'  Very  significantly,  however,  they  use 
neither  Topd,  nor  ix,  but  inr6. 

s  That  in  St.  Matt.  zi.  25-27  is  a  brief 
thanksgiving. 

•  Comp.  each  ciiapter  with  the  corre- 
ipooding  section  of  verses  in  ch.  zvii. 

*  I  most  express  my  dissent  from  the 
Tiew  of  Canon  Westeatt,  that  these  last 
Discoorses  and  this  Prayer  were  spoken 
in  the  Temple.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that 
on  that  night  the  Temple  was  thrown 
open  at  midnight,  and  speedily  thronged. 


But  if  our  Lord  had  come  before  that 
time,  He  would  have  found  its  gates 
closed ;  if  after  that  time.  He  could  not 
have  found  a  place  of  retirement  and 
quiet,  where  it  is  conceivable  that  could 
have  been  said  and  prayed  which  is  re- 
corded in  St.  John  xiv.,  xv.,  rvi.,  xvii. 

*  The  word  'also'  shotdd  be  struck 
out. 

'  We  mark  this  Hebraism  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 
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BOOK     each  individually  eternal  life.     What  follows  *  seems  an  intezcalated 
V         sentence,  as  shown  even  by  the  use  of  the  particle  *  and,'  with  whidi 

•  in  St.  John  the  all-important  definition  of  what  is  *  eternal  life  *  is  introdncedy 
and  by  the  last  words  in  the  verse.  But  although  embodying,  sa 
to  speak,  as  regards  the  form,  the  record  which  St.  John  had  made 
of  Christ's  Words,  we  must  remember  that,  as  regards  the  substance, 
we  have  here  Christ's  own  Prayer  for  that  eternal  life  to  each  of 
His  own  people.  And  what  constitutes  *  the  eternal  life '?  Not 
what  we  so  often  think,  who  confound  with  the  thing  its  effects 
or  else  its  results.  It  refers  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  present. 
It  is  the  realisation  of  what  Christ  had  told  them  in  these  wordf: 
^  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.'  It  is  the  pure  sunlight 
on  the  soul,  resulting  in,  or  reflecting  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
the  Personal,  Living,  True  God,  and  of  Him  Whom  He  did  send, 
Jesus  Christ.  These  two  branches  of  knowledge  must  not  so  much 
be  considered  as  co-ordinate,  but  rather  as  inseparable.  Betuniiiig 
irom  this  explanation  of  ^  the  eternal  life '  which  they  who  are 
bathed  in  the  Light  possess  even  now  and  here,  the  Great  High- 
Priest  first  offered  up  to  the  Father  that  part  of  His  Work  which 
was  on  earth  and  which  He  had  completed.  And  then,  both  as  the 
consummation  and  the  sequel  of  it,  He  claimed  what  was  at  the 
end  of  His  Mission  :  His  return  to  that  fellowship  of  essential  gloiy, 

'•  vv.  4, 5       which  He  possessed  together  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.* 

( )n  more  glorious  Altar  could  the  gift  of  His  consecration  not  have 

« Phil.  iL  8-  been  laid.  Such  Cross  must  have  been  followed  by  such  Crown.*^  And 
now  again  His  first  thought  was  of  them  for  whose  sake  He  had 
consecrated   Himself.     These  He  now   solemnly  presented  to  tke 

"  St  John  Father.^  He  introduced  them  as  those  (the  individuals)  whom  the 
Father  had  specially  given  to  Him  out  of  the  world.  As  such  they 
were  really  the  Father's,  and  given  over  to  Christ — and  He  now  pre- 
sented them  as  having  kept  the  Word  of  the  Father.  Now  thej 
knew  that  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  had  given  the  Son  were 
of  the  Father.  This  was  the  outcome,  then,  of  all  His  teaching, 
and  the  sum  of  all  their  learning — perfect  confidence  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  as  in  His  Life,  Teaching,  and  Work  sent  not  only  of  God, 
but  of  the  Father.  Neither  less  nor  yet  more  did  their  ^  knowledge* 
represent.  All  else  that  sprang  out  of  it  they  had  yet  to  learn. 
But  it  was  enough,  for  it  implied  everything;  chiefly  these  three 
things — that  they  received  the  words  which  He  gave  them  as  from 
the  Father ;  that  they  kneiv  truly  that  Christ  had  come  out  from 
the  Father;  and  that  they  believed  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 


CHRIST  PRESENTING  HIS  OWN  TO  THE  FATHER. 

And,  indeed,  reneption  of  Christ's  Word,  knowledge  of  His  Esseatial 
Nature,  and  faith  in  His  Mission :  such  seem  the  three  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  those  who  are  Christ's. 

And  now  He  brought  them  in  prayer  before  the  Father.'  He  '' 
was  interceding,  not  for  the  '  world '  that  was  His  by  right  of  His 
Messiahship,  but  for  them  whom  the  Father  had  specially  given 
Him.  They  were  the  Father's  in  the  special  sense  of  covenant-mercy, 
and  all  that  in  that  senae  was  the  Father's  was  the  Son's,  and  all  that 
was  the  Son's  was  the  Father's.  Therefore,  although  all  the  world 
was  the  Sod's,  He  prayed  not  now  for  it ;  and  although  all  in  earth 
and  heaven  were  in  the  Father's  Hand,  He  sought  not  now  His 
blessing  on  them,  bat  on  those  whom,  while  He  was  in  the  world. 
He  had  shielded  and  guided.  They  were  to  be  left  behind  in  a 
world  of  sin,  evil,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  He  was  going  to  the 
Father.  And  this  was  His  Prayer :  '  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy 
Name  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  so  (in  order  that)  they  may 
be  one  (a  unity,  w),  as  We  are.'  The  peculiar  address,  '  Holy 
Father,'  shows  that  the  Saviour  once  more  referred  to  the  keeping 
in  holiness,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  that  '  the  unity '  of 
the  Church  sought  for  was  to  be  primarily  one  of  spiritual  character, 
and  not  a  merely  outward  combination.  Unity  in  holiness  and  of 
nature,  as  was  that  of  the  Father  and  Son,  ench  was  the  great  object 
sought,  although  such  union  would,  if  properly  carried  out,  also  issue 
in  outward  unity.  But  while  moral  union  rather  than  outward 
noity  was  in  His  view,  our  present  '  unhappy  divisions,'  arising  so 
often  from  wilfulness  and  unreadiness  to  bear  slight  differences  among 
ourselves — each  other's  burdens — are  so  entirely  contrary  not  only 
to  the  Christian,  but  even  to  the  Jewish,  spirit,  that  we  can  only 
trace  them  to  the  heathen  element  in  the  Church. 

While  He  was  *  with  them,'  He  *  kept '  them  in  the  Father's 
Name.  Them  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him,  by  the  effective 
drawing  of  His  grace  within  them,  He  guarded  {iif>v\a(a),  and  none 
from  among  them  was  lost,  except  the  son  of  perdition^ — and  this, 
according  to  prophecy.  But  ere  He  went  to  the  Father,  He  prayed 
thuB  for  them,  that  in  this  realised  unity  of  holiness  the  joy  that  was 
His '  (t^w  x^P^"  ''^''  V")")'  might  be  '  completed '  in  them."*  And  ' 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this,  since  they  were  left  behind  with 
nought  but  His  Word  in  a  world  that  hated  them,  because,  as  Christ, 
BO  they  also  were  not  of  it  ['  from '  it,  i«].  Nor  yet  did  Christ  ask  with 
a  viev  to  their  being  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  with  this,  *  that '  [in 
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BOOK      order  that]  the  Father  should  '  keep  them  [preserve,  Tvp^ayt]  baa 

V         the  Evil  One.' '     And  this  the  more  emphatically,  because,  even  u  He 

'  was  not,  80  were  they  not '  out  of  the  world,'  which  lay  in  the  Efil  One. 

And  the  preservative  which  He  sought  for  them  was  not  oatwaid  bol 

'St. Jobs  inward,  the  same  in  kind  ae  while  He  bad  been  with  them,*aly 
coming  now  directly  from  the  Father.  It  was  sanctification  *  in  tk 
truth,'  *  with  this  significant  addition :  *  The  word   that  ia  Ttatr 

"  "•  **-"     (o  \6yot  6  <T6t)  is  truth.'  ** 

In  its  last  part  this  intercessory  Prayer  of  the  Great  High-PiiMt 
bore  on  the  work  of  the  disciples  and  its  fruits.  As  the  Father  bad 
sent  the  Son,  bo  did  the  Son  send  the  disciples  ioto  the  world— ii 
the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  Mission.  And  for  their  saket  Hr 
now  solemnly  offered  Himself,  '  consecrated '  or  *  sanctified  '  Himself, 
that  they  might  '  in  truth ' ' — truly — be  consecrated.  And  in  view  «f 
this  their  work,  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  did  Christ  ptay  wf 
for  them  alone,  but  also  for  those  who,  through  their  word,  wooU 
believe  in  Him,  *in  order,'  or  'that  so,'  'all  may  be  one' — foimi 
unity.  Christ,  as  sent  by  the  Father,  gathered  out  the  original '  unify;' 
they,  as  sent  by  Him,  and  consecrated  by  His  consecration,  were  to 
gather  others,  but  all  were  to  form  through  the  common  spirilial 
communication  one  great  unity.  '  As  Thon  in  Me,  and  I  also  in  TTief, 
so  that  [in  order  that]  they  also  may  be  in  Us,  so  that  [in  oidff 
that]  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.'  'And  the 
glory  that  Thou  liast  given  Me' — referring  to  His  Mission  in  xht 
world,  and  His  setting  apart  and  authorisation  for  it — '  I  have  gi«B 
to  them,  so  that  [in  order  that]  [in  this  respect  also]  they  may  bi- 
one,  even  as  We  are  One  [a  unity],'  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me, » 
that  they  may  be  perfected  into  One ' — the  ideal  unity  and  real  ch»- 
racter  of  the  Church,  this — '  so  that  the  world  may  know  tliat  Thoa 
didst  send  Me,  and  lovedst  them  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 

After  thia  ansj>eakably  sublime  consecration  of  His  Church,  and 
communication  to  her  of  His  glory  as  well  as  of  His  Work,  we  cumot 

TT.-i.s»  marvel  at  what  follows  and  coneludea  'the  Lord's  Prayer."  We 
remember  the  unity  of  the  Church — a  unity  in  Him,  and  as  thit 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son — as  we  listen  to  this  :  '  That  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  I  will  that,  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with 

■  This  meaning  is  ruled  hy  a  reference  tbe  Imtb '  (ir  lUit^tlf ). 

to  1  John  T.  18,  ID,  and,  if  eo,  it  seems  '  It  need  scaroel;  b«  said  that  b;  tbt 

in    turn   to   rule    Ihe   meonlnK  of    the  term   '  unity '  we  refer  not  to  nniij  of 

petition :  '  Deliver  an  from  the  Evil  One.'  Person,   but  of   Nature,  Cfaancter,  ind 

'  Not,  '  by  Thy  trnth."  Work. 

•  Kot,a8intlieA.V.(ver.l9),'throngh 
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Me — so  that  they  may  gaze  [beholdj  on  the  glory  that  is  Mine, 
which  ThoQ  hast  given  Me  [be  sharers  in  the  Messianic  glory] : 
because  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

And  we  all  would  &in  place  ourselves  in  the  shadow  of  this  final 
consecration  of  Himself  and  of  His  Church  by  the  Great  High-Priest, 
which  is  alike  final  appeal,  claim,  and  prayer :  '  0  Righteous 
Father,  the  world  knew  Thee  not,  but  I  know  Thee,  and  these  know 
that  Thou  senteat  Me.  And  I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  Name, 
and  will  make  it  known,  so  that  [in  order  that]  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  lovedst  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'  This  is  the 
charter  of  the  Church .-  her  possession  and  her  joy ;  her  iaith,  her 
h(^  also,  and  love ;  and  in  this  she  standeth,  prayeth,  and  worketh. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 


(St.  Mutt.  xivi.  30-66  ;  St.  Mark  zir.  26-S2 ;  St.  Lake  zxii.  81-53 ;  St.  John  irl. 
1-11.) 

We  turn  once  more  to  follow  the  steps  of  ChriBt,  now  among  the  hit 
He  trod  upon  earth.  The  '  hymn,'  with  which  the  Paschal  9apfa 
ended,  had  been  sung.  Probably  we  are  to  onderstand  thi«  of  tbf 
'  second  portion  of  the  MaUel,^  song  some  time  after  the  tiiiid  Ciqii 
or  else  of  Psalm  czxxvi.,  which,  in  the  present  Sitoal,  stands  neir 
the  end  of  the  service.  The  last  Discourses  had  been  spoken,  tin 
last  Prayer,  that  of  Consecration,  had  been  offered,  and  Jesns  piepand 
to  go  forth  out  of  the  City,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  stneCi 
could  srarcel;  be  said  to  be  deserted,  for,  from  many  a  house  show 
the  festive  lamp,  and  manya  company  may  still  have  been  gathered; 
and  everywhere  was  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  going  up  to  thf 
Temple,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  at  midnight. 

Passing  out  by  the  gate  north  of  the  Temple,  we  descend  intoi 
lonely  part  of  the  valley  of  black  Kidron,  at  that  season  swelled  into 
a  winter  torrent.  Crossing  it,  we  turn  somewhat  to  the  left,  what 
the  road  leads  towards  Olivet.  Not  many  steps  fiirther  (beyond,  md 
on  the  other  side  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Virgin)  we  turn  aside  from  the  road  to  the  right,  and  reach  wtat 
tradition  has  since  earliest  times — and  probably  correctly — pcinttd 
out  as  *  Gethsemane,'  the  '  Oil-press,'  It  was  a  small  propo^ 
enclosed  (^oipiov), '  a  garden '  in  the  Eastern  sense,  where  probtUT, 
amidst  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  a  lowlv, 
quiet  summer-retreat,  connected  with,  or  near  by,  the  *  01ive-jffe»' 
The  present  Gethsemane  is  only  some  seventy  steps  aquate,  tsi 
though  its  old  gnarled  olives  cannot  be  those  (if  such  there  were)irf 
the  time  of  Jesus,  since  all  trees  in  that  valley — those  also  whidi 
stretched  their  shadows  over  Jesus — were  hewn  down  in  the  Branu 
siege,  they  may  have  sprung  from  the  old  roots,  or  firom  the  old 
kernels.     But  we  love  to  think  of  this  '  Garden '  oa  the  place  whoe 
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Jesus  *  often ' — not  merely  on  this  occasion,  but  perhaps  on  previous  chap. 
visits  to  Jemsalem — gathered  with  His  disciples.  It  was  a  quiet  xir 
resting-place,  for  retirement,  prayer,  perhaps  sleep,  and  a  trysting-  """" 
place  also  where  not  only  the  Twelve,  but  others  also,  may  have  been 
wont  to  meet  the  Master.  And  as  such  it  was  known  to  Judas,  and 
thither  he  led  the  armed  band,  when  they  found  the  Upper  Chamber 
no  longer  occupied  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Whether  it  had  been 
intended  that  He  shoold  spend  part  of  the  night  there,  before  return- 
ing to  the  Temple,  and  whose  that  enclosed  garden  was — the  other 
£deo,  in  which  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  &om  heaven,  bore  the 
penalty  of  the  first,  and  in  obeying  gained  life — we  know  not,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  inquire.  It  may  have  belonged  to  Mark's  fether. 
Bat  if  otherwise,  Jesus  had  loving  disciples  even  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  not  only  a  home  at  Bethany,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  furnished  in  the  0ty,  but  a  quiet  retreat  and  trysting-place 
for  His  own  onder  the  bosom  of  Olivet,  in  the  shadow  of  the  garden 
of  *  the  Oil-press.' 

The  sickly  light  of  the  moon  was  falling  full  on  them  as  they 
were  crossing  Kidron.  It  was  here,  we  imagine,  after  they  had  left 
the  City  behind  them,  that  the  Lord  addressed  Himself  first  to  the 
disciples  generally.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  either  prediction  or 
warning.  Bather,  as  we  think  of  that  last  Supper,  of  Christ  passing 
llirongh  the  streets  of  the  City  for  the  last  time  into  that  Garden, 
and  especially  of  what  was  now  immediately  before  Him,  does  what 
He  spake  seem  natural,  even  necessary.  To  them — yes,  to  them  all 
—He  would  that  night  be  even  a  stumbling-block.  And  so  had  it  been 
fn«told  of  old,'  that  the  Shepherd  would  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep  •7«.i,.iiil 
scattered.  Did  this  prophecy  of  His  suffering,  in  its  grand  outlines,  ^ 
fill  the  mind  of  t^e  Saviour  as  He  went  forth  on  His  Passion  ?  Such 
Old  Testament  thoughts  were  at  any  rate  present  with  Him,  when, 
not  onconscionsly  nor  of  necessity,  but  as  the  lamb  of  G-od,  He  went 
to  the  slaughter.  A  peculiar  significance  alijo  attaches  to  His  pre- 
diction that,  after  He  was  risen.  He  would  go  before  them  into 
Galilee.**  For,  with  their  scattering  upon  His  Death,  it  seems  to  us,  i>Bt.UBU, 
die  Apostolic  circle  or  College  was,  as  such,  for  a  time  broken  up.  ^u^^T.lR 
They  continued,  indeed,  to  meet  together  as  individual  disciples,  but 
tlie  Apostolic  bond  was  temporarily  dissolved.  This  explains  many 
UuDga:  the  absence  of  Thomas  on  the  first,  and  his  peculiar  position 
on  the  second  Sunday ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  disciples,  as  evidenced 
by  the  words  of  those  on  the  way  to  Kmmaus ;  as  well  as  the 
aeemingly  strange  movements  of  the  Apostles — all  which  are  quite 
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changed  when  the  Apostolic  bond  is  restored.  Similarly,  we  mark, 
that  only  seven  of  them  seem  to  have  been  together  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,*  and  that  only  afterwards  the  Eleven  met  Him  on  the  moon- 
tain  to  which  He  had  directed  them.^  It  was  here  that  the  Apostolic 
circle  or  College  was  once  more  re-formed,  and  the  Apostolic  commis- 
sion renewed,**  and  thence  they  returned  to  Jemsalem,  once  more  sent 
forth  from  Galilee,  to  await  the  final  events  of  His  Ascension,  and 
the  Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  in  that  night  they  understood  none  of  these  things.  While 
all  were  staggering  under  the  blow  of  their  predicted  scattering,  the 
Lord  seems  to  have  turned  to  Peter  individually.  What  He  said, 
and  how  He  put  it,  equally  demand  our  attention :  *  Simon,  Simon'* 
— using  his  old  name  when  referring  to  the  old  man  in  him — ^  Satan 
has  obtained  [out-asked,  i^jjT'qaaTo]  you,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting 
like  as  wheat.  But  I  have  made  supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  fidth 
fail  not.*  The  words  admit  us  into  two  mysteries  of  heaven.  Tto 
night  seems  to  have  been  *  the  power  of  darkness,'  when,  left  of  God, 
Christ  had  to  meet  by  Himself  the  whole  assault  of  hell,  and  to 
conquer  in  His  own  strength  as  Man's  Substitute  and  Representati?^ 
It  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  quite  consistent  with  itself.  We  do  not, 
as  others,  here  see  any  analogy  to  the  permission  given  to  Satan  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job,  always  supposing  that  this 
embodies  a  real,  not  an  allegorical  story.  But  in  that  night  the 
fierce  wind  of  hell  was  allowed  to  sweep  unbroken  over  the  Saviour, 
and  even  to  expend  its  fury  upon  those  that  stood  behind  in  His 
Shelter.  He  had  *  out-asked '  it^-obtained  it — not  to  destroy,  nor  to 
cast  down,  but  *  to  sift,'  like  as  wheat  *  is  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  cast  ooi 
of  it  what  is  not  grain.  Hitherto,  and  no  farther,  had  Satan  obtained 
it.  In  that  night  of  Christ's  Agony  and  loneliness,  of  the  utmost 
conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan,  this  seems  almost  a  necessarr 
element. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  mystery  that  had  passed.  And  this 
sifting  would  afi*ect  Peter  more  than  the  others.  Judas,  who  loved 
not  Jesus  at  all,  had  already  fallen  ;  Peter,  who  loved  Him — ^perhaps 
not  most  intensely,  but,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  most  extensely 
— stood  next  to  Judas  in  danger.  In  truth,  though  most-  widely 
apart  in  their  directions,  the  springs  of  their  inner  life  rose  in  close 
proximity.  There  was  the  same  readiness  to  kindle  into  enthusiasm, 
the  same  desire  to  have  public  opinion  with  him,  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  the  Cross,  the  same  moral  inability  or  unwillingnesf  to 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  basis  of  the  figure  is  Amos  iz.  9. 
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stand  atone,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  Peter  had  abundant  courage  chap. 
to  sally  out,  but  not  to  stand  out.  Viewed  in  its  primal  elements  xn 
(not  in  its  development),  Peter's  character  was,  among  the  disciples,  ' 

the  lihest  to  that  of  Judas.  If  this  shows  what  Judas  might  have 
become,  it  also  explains  how  Peter  was  most  in  danger  that  night ; 
and,  indeed,  the  husks  of  him  were  cast  out  of  the  sieve  in  his 
denial  of  the  Christ.  But  what  distinguished  Peter  from  Judas 
was  his  *  faith  '  of  spirit,  soul,  and  heart — of  spirit,  when  he  appre- 
hended the  spiritual  element  in  Christ  ;*  of  soul,  when  he  confessed  If^''"'™ 
Him  as  the  Christ ;"  and  of  heart,  when  he  could  ask  Him  to  sound  i>st.um. 
the  depths  of  his  inner  being,  to  tind  there  real,  personal  love  to  "^ " 

Jesus."  *  SC-  J<An 

The  second  mjstery  of  that  night  was  Christ's  supplication  for 
Pet«r.  We  dare  not  say,  as  the  High-Priest — and  we  know  not  when 
and  where  it  was  offered.  But  the  expression  is  very  strong,  as  of 
one  who  has  need  of  a  thing.*  And  that  for  which  He  made  such  sup- 
plication was,  that  Peter's  faith  should  not  fail.  This,  and  not  that 
something  new  might  be  given  him,  or  the  trial  removed  from  Peter. 
We  mark,  how  Divine  grace  presupposes,  not  supersedes,  human 
liberty.  And  this  also  explains  why  Jesus  had  so  prayed  for  Peter, 
not  for  Judas.  In  the  former  case  there  was  faith,  which  only 
required  to  be  strengthened  against  failure — an  eventuality  which, 
without  the  intercession  of  Christ,  was  possible.  To  these  words  of 
HIb,  Christ  added  this  significant  commission :  '  And  thou,  when  thou 
hast  turned  again,  confirm  thy  brethren.'*  And  how  fully  he  did  this, 
both  in  the  Apostolic  circle  and  in  the  Church,  history  has  chronicled. 
Thus,  although  such  may  come  in  the  regular  moral  order  of  things, 
Satan  has  not  even  power  to  '  sift '  without  leave  of  God ;  and  thus 
does  the  Father  watch  in  such  terrible  sifting  over  them  for  whom 
Christ  has  prayed.  This  is  the  first  fulfilment  of  Christ's  Prayer, 
that  the  Father  wonld  '  keep  them  from  the  Evil  One.'*  Not  by  any  "st.  John 
process  &om  without,  but  by  the  preservation  of  their  faith.  And 
thcfl  also  may  we  learn,  to  our  great  and  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
not  eveiy  sin — not  even  conscious  and  wilful  sin — implies  the  failure 
of  our  faith,  very  closely  though  it  lead  to  it ;  still  less,  our  final 
rejection.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  fall  of  Simon  was  the  outcome  of 

•  ThU  BTBii  philologically  (Hofiai  for  writers  see  in  the  prediction  of  his  fall 

Wb),  knd  is  all  the  pasEOges  in  which  the  bj  implication  an   asaeition  of   Peter's 

wold  ia  wed.    Except  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  3S,  mpremacr.    This,   becanse   thcj  regard 

it  oooun  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Lake  Peter  as  tlie  representative  and  bead  of 

and  St.  Fatil.  the  others. 

■  Cmloiudy  enough,  Roman   Catliolic 
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the  natural  elements  in  him,  so  would  it  lead  to  their  being  brought 
to  light  and  removed,  thus  fitting  him  the  better  for  confirming  hu 
brethren.  And  so  would  light  come  out  of  darkness.  From  our 
human  standjx>int  we  might  call  such  teaching  needful :  in  the 
Divine  arrangement  it  is  only  the  Divine  sequent  upon  the  human 
antecedent. 

We  can  understand  the  vehement  earnestness  and  sincerity  with 
which  Peter  protested  against  the  possibility  of  any  failure  on  his 
part.     We  mostly  deem  those  sins  farthest  which  are  nearest  to  us ; 
else,  much  of  the  power  of  their  temptation  would  be  gone,  and 
temptation  changed  into  conflict.     The  things  which  we  least  antici- 
pate are  our  falls.     In  all  honesty — and  not  necessarily  with  self- 
elevation  over  the  others — he  said,  that  even  if  all  should  be  offended 
in  Christ,  he  never  could  be,  but  was  ready  to  go  with  Him  into 
prison  and  death.     And  when,  to  enforce  the  warning,  Christ  pre- 
dicted that  before  the  repeated  crowing  of  the  cock  '  ushered  in  the 
morning,^  Peter  would  thrice  deny  that  he  knew  Him,  Peter  not  only 
persisted  in  his  asseverations,  but  was  joined  in  them  by  the  rest. 
Yet — and   this   seems  the  object  of  what  follows — they  were  not 
aware  how  terribly  changed  the  former  relations  had  become,  and 
what  they  would  have  to  suffer  in  consequence.*    WTien  formerly  He 
had  sent  them  forth,  both  without  provision  and  defence,  had  thej 
lacked  anything  ?     No !     But  now  no  helping  hand  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them  ;  nay,  what  seemingly  they  would  need  even  more 
than  anything  else  would  be  *  a  sword ' — defence  against  attacks,  for 
at  the  close  of  His  history  He  was  reckoned  with  transgressors.*  The 
Master  a  crucified  Malefactor — what  could  His  followers  expect  ?  But 
once  more  they  only  understood  Him  in  a  grossly  realistic  manner. 
These  Galileans,  after  the  custom  of  their  countrymen,^  had  provided 


>  This  crowing  of  the  cock  has  given 
rise  to  a  curious  controversy,  since, 
according  to  Rabbinic  law,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  keep  fowls  in  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  possible  Le\'itical  defilements 
through  them  (Baba  K.  vii.  7).  ff eland 
has  wTitten  a  special  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  of  which  Schottgen  has  given  a 
brief  abstract.  We  need  not  rei)roduce  the 
arguments,  h\xt llrlaiid  urges  that,  even  if 
that  ordinance  was  really  in  force  at  the 
time  of  Christ  (of  which  there  is  grave 
doubt),  Peter  might  have  heard  the  cock 
crow  from  Fort  Antx)nia,  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  or  else  that  it  might  have  reached 
thus  far  in  the  still  night  air  from  outside 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  more 


than  doubt  as  to  the  oxistence  of  this 
ordinance  at  the  time.  There  is  repeated 
mention  of  the  *  cock-crow  *  in  connection 
with  the  Temple-watches,  and  if  the  ex- 
pression 1)0  regarded  as  not  literal,  bat 
simply  a  designation  of  time,  we  have  m 
Jer.  Erub.  x.  I  (p.  26  «,  about  middle)  a 
stor}'  in  which  a  cock  caused  the  death 
of  a  child  at  Jerusalem,  proving  thai 
fowls  must  have  been  kept  there. 

«  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  *  this  nigbC 
St.  :Mark  and  St.  Luke  of  'this  dsy,* 
proNing,  if  such  were  needed,  that  tKe 
clay  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  eren* 
ing. 

'  Omit  the  article. 
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themselves  with  short  swords,  which  they  concealed  under  their  upper  chap. 
{rarment.  It  was  natural  for  men  of  their  disposition,  so  imperfectly  xii 
understanding  their  Master's  teaching,  to  have  taken  what  would 
seem  to  them  only  needful  precautions  in  coming  to  Jerusalem.  At 
least  two  of  them — among  them  Peter — now  produced  swords.*  But 
this  was  not  the  time  to  reason  with  them,  and  our  Lord  simply  put 
it  aside.    Events  would  only  too  soon  teach  them. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  Gethsemane.  It  may 
have  been  that  it  led  through  the  building  with  the  *  oil-press,'  and 
that  the  eight  Apostles,  who  were  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  *  Bush 
burning,  but  not  consiuned,'  were  left  there.  Or  they  may  have  been 
taken  within  the  entrance  of  the  Garden,  and  left  there,  while,  point- 
ing forward  with  a  gesture  of  the  Hand,  He  went  *  yonder'  and 
prayed.*  According  to  St.  Luke,  He  added  the  parting  warning  •st.Matt. 
to  pray  that  they  might  not  enter  into  temptation. 

Eight  did  He  leave  there.  The  other  three — Peter,  James,  and 
John — companions  before  of  His  glory,  when  He  raised  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,^  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ® — He  took  with  Him  «>  st.  Mark 

V   37 

fiurther.  If  in  that  last  contest  His  Human  Soul  craved  for  the  pre-  /g^  ^j^^^ 
sence  of  those  who  stood  nearest  Him  and  loved  Him  best,  or  if  He  ^"^  ^ 
would  have  them  baptised  with  His  Baptism,  and  drink  of  His 
Oup,  these  were  the  three  of  all  others  to  be  chosen.  And  now  of  a 
sudden  the  cold  flood  broke  over  Him.  Within  these  few  moments 
He  had  passed  from  the  calm  of  assured  victory  into  the  anguish  of  the 
contest.  Increasingly,  with  every  step  forward.  He  became  *  sorrow- 
fill,'  full  of  sorrow,  *  sore  amazed,'  and  *  desolate.'^  He  told  them  of 
the  deep  sorrow  of  His  Soul  {'^vxv)  ®ven  unto  death,  and  bade  them 
tarry  there  to  watch  with  Him.  Himself  went  forward  to  enter  the 
contest  with  prayer.  Only  the  first  attitude  of  the  wrestUng  Saviour 
saw  they,  only  the  first  words  in  that  Hour  of  Agony  did  they  hear. 
For,  as  in  our  present  state  not  uncommonly  in  the  deepest  emotions 
of  the  soul,  and  as  had  been  the  case  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion,  irresistible  sleep  crept  over  their  frame.  But  what,  we  may 
reverently  ask,  was  the  cause  of  this  sorrow  unto  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Not  fear,  either  of  bodily  or  mental  suflFering :  but 
Death.     Man's  nature,  created  of  God  immortal,  shrinks  (by  the  law 

'  The  objection  has  been  raised,  that,  the  Sabbath,  much  more  a  feast-day. 

mooording  to  the  Mishnah  (Shabb.  vl.  4),  '  We  mark  a  climax.    Tlie  last  word 

it  was  not  lawful  to  carry  swords  on  the  (&8i}fioycty)  used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and 

Sabbath.    Bat  even  this  Mishnah  seems  St.  Mark  seems  to  indicate  utter  loneli- 

to  indicate  that  there  was  divergence  of  ness,  desertion,  and  desolatencss. 
^opinion  on  t^e  subject,  even  as  regarded 
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of  its  nature)  from  the  dissolution  of  the  bond  that  binds  body  to  souL 
Yet  to  fallen  man  Death  is  not  by  any  means  fully  Death,  for  he 
is  bom  with  the  taste  of  it  in  his  soul.  Not  so  Christ.  It  was  the 
Unfallen  Man  dying  ;  it  was  He,  Who  had  no  experience  of  it,  tasting 
Death,  and  that  not  for  Himself  but  for  every  man,  emptying  the  eap^ 
to  its  bitter  dregs.  It  was  the  Christ  undergoing  Death  by  man  and 
for  man ;  the  Incarnate  God,  the  Crod-iVIan,  submitting  Himself  vica- 
riously to  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  paying  the  utmost  penalty: 
Death — all  Death.  No  one  as  He  could  know  what  Death  was  (not 
dying,  which  men  dread,  but  Christ  dreaded  not) ;  no  one  oould  taste 
its  bitterness  as  He.  His  going  into  Death  was  His  final  conflict  with 
Satan  for  man,  and  on  his  behalf.  By  submitting  to  it  He  took 
away  the  power  of  Death ;  He  disarmed  Death  by  burying  his  shaft 
in  His  own  Heart.  And  beyond  this  lies  the  deep,  unutterable  mys- 
tery of  Christ  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  sin,  bearing  onr  death, 
bearing  the  penalty  of  the  broken  Law,  the  accumulated  guilt  ct 
humanity,  and  the  holy  wrath  of  the  Righteous  Judge  upon  them. 
And  in  view  of  this  mystery  the  heaviness  of  sleep  seems  to  steal 
over  our  apprehension. 

Alone,  as  in  His  first  conflict  with  the  Evil  One  in  the  Temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  must  the  Saviour  enter  on  the  last  contest.  With 
what  agony  of  soul  He  took  upon  Him  now  and  there  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  in  taking  expiated  them,  we  may  learn  from  this  accoont 
of  what  passed,  when,  *  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that 
was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,'  He  ^  oflFered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications.'*  And — we  anticipate  it  already — with  these  results: 
that  He  was  heard  ;  that  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered  ;  that  He  was  made  perfect ;  and  that  He  became :  to 
us  the  Author  of  Eternal  Salvation,  and  before  God,  a  High  Pritft 
after  the  order  of  ]Melchizedek.  Alone — and  yet  even  this  being 
'  parted  from  them '  {airecrirda'O'q)^  implied  sorrow.^  *  And  now,  *  on 
His  knees,'  prostrate  on  the  ground,  prostrate  on  His  Face,  began  Hi» 
Agony.  His  very  address  bears  witness  to  it.  It  is  the  only  time,  so 
far  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  when  He  addressed  God  with  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  :  *  My  Father.'  *  ^  The  object  of  the  prayer  was,  that, 
'  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  away  from  Him.'  •  The 
subject  of  the  prayer  (as  recorded  by  the  three  Gospels)  was,  that  the 
Cup  itself  might  pass  away,  yet  always  with  the  limitation,  that  not 
His  Will  but  the  Father's  might  be  done.  The  petition  of  Christ, there- 


*  The  Vulgate  renders :   *  avulsus  est 
Bengel  notes :  *scrio  affectu.' 


^  St.  Jrrume notes:  'dicitqueblandieuB: 
Mi  Pater/ 
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fore,  was  subject  not  only  to  the  Will  of  the  Father,  but  to  His  own 
Will  that  the  Father's  Will  might  be  done."  We  are  here  in  view  of 
the  deepest  mystery  of  our  faith :  the  two  Natures  in  One  Person. 
Both  the  two  Natures  spake  here,  and  the  *  if  it  be  possible '  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  is  in  St.  Luke  *  if  Thou  be  willing.'  In  any 
case,  the  *  possibility '  is  not  physical — for  with  God  all  things  are 
possible — but  moral :  that  of  inward  fitness.  Was  there,  then,  any 
thought  or  view  of  *  a  possibility,'  that  Christ's  work  could  be 
accomplished  without  that  hour  and  Cup  ?  Or  did  it  only  mark  the 
utmost  limit  of  His  endurance  and  submission?  We  dare  not 
answer ;  we  only  reverently  follow  what  is  recorded. 

It  was  in  this  extreme  Agony  of  Soul  almost  unto  death,  that 
the  Angel  appeared  (as  in  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness)  to 
*  strengthen '  and  support  His  Body  and  Soul.  And  so  the  conflict 
went  on,  with  increasing  earnestness  of  prayer,  all  that  terrible  hour.* 
For,  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  must  have  intimated  to  Him,  that 
the  Cup  could  not  pass  away.^  And  at  the  close  of  that  hour — as  we 
infer  from  the  fact  that  the  disciples  must  still  have  seen  on  His 
Brow  the  marks  of  the  Bloody  Sweat  • — His  Sweat,  mingled  with 
Blood,*  fell  in  great  drops  on  the  ground.  And  when  the  Saviour  with 
this  mark  of  His  Agony  on  His  Brow  *  returned  to  the  three.  He 
found  that  deep  sleep  held  them.  While  He  lay  in  prayer,  they  lay 
in  sleep ;  and  yet  where  soul-agony  leads  not  to  the  one,  it  often  in- 
duces the  other.  His  words,  primarily  addressed  to  *  Simon,'  roused 
them,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  fully  carry  to  their  hearts  either  the 
loving  reproach,  the  admonition  to  *  Watch  and  pray '  in  view  of  the 
coming  temptation,  or  the  most  seasonable  warning  about  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  even  where  the  spirit  was  willing,  ready,  and  ardent 

The  conflict  had  been  virtually,  though  not  finally,  decided,  when 
the  Saviour  went  back  to  the  three  sleeping  disciples.  He  now 
returned  to  complete  it,  though  both  the  attitude  in  which  He  prayed 
(no  longer  prostrate)  and  the  wording  of  His  Prayer — only  slightly 
altered  as  it  was— indicate  how  near  it  was  to  perfect  victory.     And 
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•  St  Matt, 
xxvi  40 


'  This  explains  the  iwh  r^s  tlXafitias 
of  Hebr.  v.  7. 

*  Berigel :  '  Signum  bibendi  calicis/ 

*  The  pathological  phenomenon  of  blood 
being  forced  out  of  the  vessels  in  bloody 
sweat,  as  the  consequence  of  agony,  has 
been  medically  sufficiently  att  csted.  See 
the  Commentaries. 

No  one  who  has  seen  it,  can  forget 


the  impression  of  Qvrlo  Dolce^a  picture, 
in  which  the  drops  as  they  fall  kindle 
into  heavenly  light. 

•  They  probably  knew  of  the  Bloody 
Sweat  by  seeing  its  marks  on  His  Brow, 
though  those  who  did  not  follow  Him  on 
His  capture  may  have  afterwards  gone, 
and  in  the  moonlight  seen  the  drops 
on  the  place  where  He  had  knelt. 
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BOOK  once  more,  on  His  return  to  them,  He  found  that  sleep  had  weighted 
V  their  eyes,  and  they  scarce  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  Him.  Yet 
a  third  time  He  left  them  to  pray  as  before.  And  now  He  returned 
victorious.  After  three  assaults  had  the  Tempter  left  Him  in  the 
wilderness ;  after  the  threefold  conflict  in  the  Garden  he  was  van- 
quished. Christ  came  forth  triumphant.  No  longer  did  He  hid  His 
disciples  watch.  They  might,  nay  they  should,  sleep  and  take  rest, 
ere  the  near  terrible  events  of  His  Betrayal — for,  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
A  very  brief  period  of  rest  this,*  soon  broken  by  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  rise  and  go  to  where  the  other  eight  had  been  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Garden — to  go  forward  and  meet  the  band  which  was  comiog 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Betrayer.  And  while  He  was  speaking, 
the  heavy  tramp  of  many  men  and  the  light  of  lanterns  and 
torches  indicated  the  approach  of  Judas  and  his  band.  Daring  the 
hours  that  had  passed  all  had  been  prepared.  Wlien,  according  to 
arrangement,  he  appeared  at  the  High-Priestly  Palace,  or  more  jho- 
bably  at  that  of  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  direction  of 
affairs,  the  Jewish  leaders  first  communicated  with  the  Boman  gar- 
rison. By  their  own  admission  they  possessed  no  longer  (for  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  the  power  of  pronouncing 

•sanh.4i«t  capital  sentence.*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  view  of  thl^ 
fact  (so  fully  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament),  it  could  have  been 
imagined  (as  so  generally)  that  the  Sanbedrin  had,  in  regular  session, 
sought  formally  to  pronounce  on  Jesus  what,  admittedly,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  execute.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they,  when  appealing  to 
Pilate,  plead  that  they  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  but  only 

^•^^j?      that  they  had  a  law  by  which  Jesus  should  die.^     It  was  otherwise  as 

^johu  regarded  civil  causes,  or  even  minor  offences.  The  Sanhedrin,  not 
possessing  the  power  of  the  sword,  had,  of  course,  neither  soldiery, 
nor  regularly  armed  band  at  command.  The  *  Temple-guard '  under 
their  officers  served  merely  for  purposes  of  police,  and,  indeed,  were 

ivfT.  T^  neither  regularly  armed  nor  trained.^  Nor  would  the  Romans  have 
tolerated  a  regular  armed  Jewish  force  in  Jerusalem. 

We  can  now  understand  the  progress  of  events.     In  the  fortress 

Yd's^"  of  Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple  and  connected  with  it  by  two  stairs,* 
lay  the  Roman  garrison.  But  during  the  Feast  the  Temple  itself  was 
guarded  by  an  armed  Cohort,  consisting  of  from  400  to  600  men,'  so 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  place  an  already  St.  Avgvstine. 

interval  of  time,  however  brief,  between  *  The  number  varied.     See  MarfuarM^ 

St.  Matt.  xxvi.  45  (andsimilariy  St.  Mark  Rom.  Alterthumsk.  voL  v.  2, pp.  359,386* 

xiv.    41)  and  the  following  verse.     So  441.     Canon    Wrsfratt  suggests  that  it 
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as  to  prevent  or  quell  any  tumult  among  the  numerous  pilgrims.*  It     chap. 
would  be  to  the  captain  of  this  *  Cohort '  that  the  Chief  Priests  and       xii 
leaders   of  the  Pharisees  would,   in  the  first  place,  apply  for   an  •/M.Ant7 
armed  guard  to  eflFect  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  that  it  "*•* 
might   lead   to   some  popular  tumult.      This,  without  necessarily 
having  to  state  the  charge  that  was  to  be  brought  against  Him,  which 
might  have  led  to  other  complications.     Although  St.  John  speaks 
of  *  the  band  '  by  a  word  {a-Trslpa)  which  always  designates  a  '  Cohort ' 
— ^in  this  case  *  the  Cohort,'  the  definite  article  marking  it  as  that  of 
the  Temple — yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  whole 
Cohort  was  sent.     Still,  its  commander  would  scarcely  have  sent  a 
strong  detachment  out  of  the  Temple,  and  on  what  might  lead  to  a 
riot,  without  having  first  referred  to  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate. 
And  if  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  in  the  fact  that 
the  band  was  led  not  by  a  Centurion,  but  by  a  Chiliarch,^  which,  as  •»  st  john 
there  were  no  intermediate  grades  in  the  Roman  army,  must  repre- 
sent one  of  the  six  tribunes  attached  to  each  legion.     This  also  ex- 
plains not  only  the  apparent  preparedness  of  Pilate  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment early  next  morning,  but  also  how  Pilate's  wife  may  have  been 
disposed  for  those  dreams  about  Jesus  which  so  affrighted  her. 

This  Roman  detachment,  armed  with  swords  and  *  staves ' — with 
the  latter  of  which  Pilate  on  other  occasions  also  directed  his  soldiers 
to  attack  them  who  raised  a  tumult® — was  accompanied  by  servants  •^oj.war 
from  the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  other  Jewish  oflScers,  to  direct  the 
arrest  of  Jesus.  They  bore  torches  and  lamps  placed  on  the  top  of 
poles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  concealment.*  *  st.  John 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  *  great  multitude '  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  the  band  was  swelled  by  volunteers  or 
curious  onlookers,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Having  received 
this  band,  Judas  proceeded  on  his  errand.  As  we  believe,  their  first 
move  was  to  the  house  where  the  Supper  had  been  celebrated. 
Learning  that  Jesus  had  left  it  with  His  disciples,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours  before,  Judas  next  directed  the  band  to  the  spot  he 
knew  so  well :  to  Gethsemane.  A  signal  by  which  to  recognise  Jesus 
seemed  almost  necessary  with  so  large  a  band,  and  where  escape  or 
resistance  might  be  apprehended.  It  was — ^terrible  to  say — none 
other  than  a  kiss.  As  soon  as  he  had  so  marked  Him,  the  guard 
were  to  seize,  and  lead  Him  away  safely. 

might  have  been,  not  a  cohort,  but  a      used  in  the  N.T.  seems  always  to  indicate 
*  wuiiidjmlus*  (of  about  200  men) ;  but,  as      a  cohort. 
lilfw^if   points  ont,  the  expression    as 
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BOOK  Combining  the  notices  in  the  four  Gospels,  we  thus  picture  to 

V         ourselves   the   succession   of  events.      As   the   band  reached    the 

•  St.  Luk7    G-arden,  Judas  went  somewhat  in  advance  of  them,*  and  reached 

Jesus  just  as  He  had  roused  the  three  and  was  preparing  to  go  and 
meet  His  captors.     He  saluted  Him,  '  Hail,  Babbi,'  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  rest,  and  not  only  kissed  but  covered  Him  with  kisses,  kissed 
Him  repeatedly,  loudly,  eflfusively  {KaT€<f>C\fia-€v).     The  Saviour  sub- 
mitted to  the  indignity,  not  stopping,  but  only  saying  as  He  passed 
mi.^**'     on  :  *  Friend,  that  for  which  thou  art  here  ; '  **  *  and  then,  perhaps  in 
SiSk  riT.  46  3-^8^^^  ^  ^^8  questioning  gesture :  *  Judas,  with  a  kiss  deliverest 
« St  Luke      thou  up  the  Son  of  Man  ?  '  ®     If  Judas  had  wished,  by  thus  going  in 
advance  of  the  band  and  saluting  the  Master  with  a  kiss,  even  now 
to  act  the  hypocrite  and  deceive  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  as  if  he  had 
not  come  with  the  armed  men,  perhaps  only  to  warn  Him  of  their 
approach,  what  the  Lord  said  must  have  reached  his  inmost  being. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  first  mortal  shaft  in  the  soul  of  Judas.     The  only 
time  we  again  see  him,  till  he  goes  on  what  ends  in  his  self-destmo- 
tion,  is  as  'he  stands,  as  it  were  sheltering  himself,  with  the  anned 
*Bte.john      men.^ 

XTiii.  5 

It  is  at  this  point,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  notices  from  St.  John's 

•  xviu.  4-9     Gospel  ®  come  in.     Leaving  the  traitor,  and  ignoring  the  signal  which 

he  had  given  them,  Jesus  advanced  to  the  band,  and  asked  them: 
'  Whom  seek  ye  ? '  To  the  brief  spoken,  perhaps  somewhat  con- 
temptuous, '  Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  He  replied  with  infinite  calm- 
ness and  majesty  :  *  I  am  He.'  The  immediate  efi'ect  of  these  words 
was,  we  shall  not  say  magical,  but  Divine.  They  had  no  doubt  been 
prepared  for  quite  other :  either  compromise,  fear,  or  resistance.  But 
the  appearance  and  majesty  of  that  calm  Christ — heaven  in  His  look 
and  peace  on  His  lips — was  too  overpowering  in  its  effects  on  that 
untutored  heathen  soldiery,  who  perhaps  cherished  in  their  hearta 
secret  misgivings  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  The  foremost  of 
them  went  backward,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  But  Christ's  horn* 
had  come.  And  once  more  He  now  asked  them  the  same  question  as 
before,  and,  on  repeating  their  former  answer.  He  said  :  *I  told  you 
that  I  am  He ;  if  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way,' — the 
Evangelist  seeing  in  this  watchful  care  over  His  own  the  initial  ful- 
filment of  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  previously  spoken  conoeni- 
^  St. John       ing  their  safe  preservation,*  not  only  in  the  sense  of  their  outvaxd 

*  We  cannot,  as  many  interpreters,  St.  Mattliew  and  what  St.  Luke  reoorf. 
take  the  words  in  an  interrogative  sense.  Both  bear  internal  marks  of  genuioe- 
I  presume  that  Christ  spoke  both  what      ness. 
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preservation,  but  in  that  of  their  being  guarded  from  such  tempta- 
tions as,  in  their  then  state,  they  could  not  have  endured. 

The  words  of  Christ  about  those  that  were  with  Him  seem  to  "^ '" 
have  recaUed  the  leaders  of  the  guard  to  full  consciousness — ^perhaps 
awakened  in  them  fears  of  a  possible  rising  at  the  incitement  of  His 
adherents.     Accordingly,  it  is  here  that  we  insert  the  notice  of  St. 
Matthew,*  and  of  St.  Mark,^  that  they  laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took  ^^^*^ 
Him.     Then  it  was  that  Peter,  seeing  what  was  coming,  drew  the  b  st.  Mark 
«word  which  he  carried,  and  putting  the  question  to  Jesus,  but 
without  awaiting  His  answer,  struck  at  Malchus,*  the  servant  *  of  the 
High-Priest — perhaps  the  Jewish  leader  of  the  band— cutting  oflF  his 
ear.     But  Jesus  immediately  restrained  all  such  violence,  and  re- 
buked all  self-vindication  by  outward  violence  (the  taking  of  the 
sword  that  had  not  been  received) — nay,  with  it  all  merely  outward 
zeal,  pointing  to  the  fact  how   easily  He  might,  as   against  this 
*  cohort,' have  commanded  Angelic  legions.*^'     He  had  in  wrestling  Jh^*^**' 
Agony  received  from  His  Father  that  Cup  to  drink,*  *  and  the  Scrip-  «  st.  John 
tores  must  in  that  wise  be  fulfilled.     And  so  saying.  He  touched  the 
ear  of  Malchus,  and  healed  him.® 

But  this  faint  appearance  of  resistance  was  enough  for  the  guard. 
Their  leaders  now  bound  Jesus.'  It  was  to  this  last,  most  unde- 
served and  uncalled-for  indignity  that  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them, 
why  they  had  come  against  Him  as  against  a  robber — one  of  those 
wild,  murderous  Sicarii.  Had  He  not  been  all  that  week  daily  in 
the  Temple,  teaching  ?  Why  not  then  seize  Him  ?  But  this  *  hour ' 
of  theirs  that  had  come,  and  *  the  power  of  darkness  ' — this  also  had 
been  foretold  in  Scripture  I 

And  as  now  the  ranks  of  the  armed  men  closed  around  the  bound 
Christ,  none  dared  to  stay  with  Him,  lest  they  also  should  be  bound 
as  resisting  authority.  So  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled.  But 
there  was  one  there  who  joined  not  in  the  flight,  but  remained. 


•  St.  Lake 


St.  John 


*  The  name  Malchus^  which  occurs  also 
in  Jpsephits  (Ant.  i.  15.  1 ;  xiv.  5.  2  ;  11. 
4  ;  War  i.  8.  3),  must  not  be  derived,  as 
18  generally  done,  from  *^c  a  king.  Its 
Hebrew  equivalent,  apparently,  is  Mal- 
hteht  *  Counsellor,'  a  name  which  occurs 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
l.TCTC  (1  Chron.  vi.  44 ;  Neh.  x.  4,  &c.), 
and  as  a  later  Jewish  name  in  the 
Talmud.  But  both  Franhel  (Einl.  in  d. 
Jer.  Talm.  p.  114)  2kn(3iFre\ideitthal{B.e\\. 
Stod.  p.  131)  maintain  that  it  was  not 
a  Jewish  name,  while  it  was  common 
among   Syrians,    Phoenicians,    Arabians, 


and  Samaritans.  The  suggestion  there- 
fore lies  near,  that  Malchus  was  either  a 
Syrian  or  a  Phoenician  by  birth. 

^  The  definite  article  here  marks  that 
he  was,  in  a  special  sense,  the  servant  of 
the  High-Priest — his  body-servant. 

*  A  legion  had  ten  cohorts. 

*  This  reference  to  the  'cup  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him  to  drink '  by 
St.  John,  implies  the  whole  history  of  the 
Agony  in  Gethsemane,  which  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gkwpel.  And  this 
is,  on  many  grounds,  very  instructive. 
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a  deeply  interested  onlooker.  When  the  soldiers  had  come  to  seek 
Jesus  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  his  home,  Mark,  roused  from  sleep, 
had  hastily  cast  about  him  the  loose  linen  garment  or  wrapper  ^  that 
lay  by  his  bedside,  and  followed  the  armed  band  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  He  now  lingered  in  the  rear,  and  followed  as  they 
led  away  Jesus,  never  imagining  that  they  would  attempt  to  lay 
hold  on  him,  since  he  had  not  been  with  the  disciples  nor  yet  in  the 
Garden.  But  they,*  perhaps  the  Jewish  servants  of  the  High-Priest, 
had  noticed  him.  They  attempted  to  lay  hold  on  him,  when,  dis- 
engaging himself  from  their  grasp,  he  left  his  upper  garment  in 
their  hands,  and  fled. 

So  ended  the  first  scene  in  the  terrible  drama  of  that  night* 


1  ffiyH^v.  This,  no  doubt,  corresponds 
to  the  Sadin  or  Sedina  which,  in  Rabbinic 
writings,  means  a  linen  cloth,  or  a  loose 
linen  wrapper,  though,  possibly,  it  may 


also  mean  a  night-dzeaB  (see  Lfcfft  ti 
voc.). 

'  The  designation  *  young  men'  (St. 
Mark  ziv.  61)  is  spnriona. 


IN  THE  PALACE  OP  ANNAS. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

TBVBSDAY  NIGHT — BEFORE  AMNAB  AMD  CAUPBAS — PETER   AND   JESUS, 

<St.  John  zriil.  12-14 ;  St.  Uatt.  xivi.  67,  68 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  G3,  64 ;  St.  Lnke  xzii. 
S4,  G6 ;  St.  John  xviii.  24, 16-18 ;  St.  John  xviii.  19-23 ;  St.  BUtt.  xzvi.  69,  TO ; 
St.  Hark  ziv.  66-68  ;  St.  Lnke  xiii.  66,  67 ;  St.  John  iriii.  IT,  18 ;  St.  Matt.  zxvi. 
71,  T2 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  69,  70 ;  St.  Lake  nii,  SB ;  St.  John  lyiii.  26 ;  SL  Matt.  iivi. 
t,9-tB ;  Bt.  Mark  ii7.  66-66 ;  St.  Lnke  udi.  67-71,  63-6G ;  St.  Matt.  zxvi.  73-76 ; 
St.  Muk  ziv.  70-72 ;  St.  Lnke  izii.  69-62 ;  Bt.  Jolm  xviii.  26,  ST.) 

It  was  not  a  long  way  that  they  led  the  bound  Chriet.  Probably  ci 
through  the  same  gate  by  which  He  had  gone  forth  with  His  dis-  ; 
cipleB  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  up  to  where,  on  the  slope  between 
the  Upper  City  and  the  Tyropoeon,  stood  the  well-known  Palace  of 
Annas.  There  were  no  idle  saunterers  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
at  that  lat«  hour,  and  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  guard  must  have  been 
too  often  heard  to  startle  sleepers,  or  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  why  that 
glare  of  lamps  and  torches,  and  Who  was  the  Prisoner,  guarded  on 
tiiat  holy  night  by  both  Roman  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  High- 
Priest. 

If  every  incident  in  that  night  were  not  of  such  supreme  interest, 
we  might  dismiss  the  question  as  almost  idle,  why  they  brought 
Jesus  to  the  house  of  Annas,  since  at  that  time  he  was  not  the 
actual  High-Priest.  That  office  now  devolved  on  Caiaphas,  hie  son-in- 
law,  who,  as  the  Evangelist  significantly  reminds  ns,*  had  been  the  -st 
first  to  enunciate  in  plain  words  what  seemed  to  him  the  political 
necessity  for  the  judicial  murder  of  Christ.*'  There  had  been  no  >xt 
pretence  on  his  part  of  religious  motives  or  zeal  for  God ;  he  bad 
cynically  put  it  in  a  way  to  override  the  scruples  of  those  old  San- 
faedrista  by  raising  their  fears.  What  was  the  use  of  discussing 
about  forms  of  Law  or  about  that  Man  ?  it  most  in  any  case  be 
<loDe ;  even  the  friends  of  Jesus  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  the 
punctilious  observers  of  Law,  must  regard  His  Death  as  the  less  of  two 
evils.  He  spoke  as  the  bold,  unscrupulous,  determined  man  that  he 
was ;  Sadducee  in  heart  rather  than  by  conviction  ;  a  worthy  son-in- 
law  of  Annas. 
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No  figure  is  better  known  in  contemporary  Jewish  histoy  tlum 
that  of  Annas ;  no  person  deemed  more  fortonate  or  successful,  but 
none  also  more  generally  execrated  than  the  late  High-Priest.  He 
had  held  the  Pontificate  for  only  six  or  seven  years ;  bat  it  was  filled 
by  not  fewer  than  five  of  hia  sons,  by  his  son-in-law  Caiapfaas,  and  bj 
a  grandson.  And  in  those  days  it  was,  at  least  for  one  of  Anui* 
disposition,  much  better  to  have  been  than  to  be  High-PriesL  He 
enjoyed  all  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  all  its  iufloence  also,  sioee 
he  was  able  to  promote  to  it  those  most  closely  connected  with  him. 
And,  while  they  acted  publicly,  he  really  directed  affairs,  vithoot 
either  the  responsibility  or  the  restraints  which  the  office  impostd. 
His  influence  with  the  Bomans  he  owed  to  the  religions  views  irtudi 
he  profeased,  to  his  open  partiBanebip  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  hit 
enormous  wealth.  The  Sadducean  Annas  was  an  eminently  sife 
Churchman,  not  troubled  with  any  epecial  convictions  nor  with 
Jewish  fanaticism,  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  man  also,  who  was  able  to 
furnish  his  Mends  in  the  Preetorium  with  large  Bums  of  mont;. 
We  have  seen  what  immense  revenues  the  family  of  Annas  mnit 
have  derived  from  the  Temple-booths,  and  how  nefarious  and  nn- 
popular  was  the  trafiic.  The  names  of  those  bold,  licentious,  unscni- 
pulous,  degenerate  sons  of  Aaron  were  spoken  with  whispered  curse*.' 
Without  referring  to  Christ's  interference  with  that  Temple-traffic, 
which,  if  His  authority  had  prevailed,  would,  of  coiu'se,  have  befli 
fatal  to  it,  we  can  understand  how  antithetic  in  every  respect  a 
Messiah,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus,  must  have  been  to  Anna*. 
He  was  as  resolutely  bent  on  His  Death  as  his  son-in-law,  though 
with  his  characteristic  cunning  and  coolness,  not  in  the  hasty,  bluff 
manner  of  Caiapbas.  It  was  probably  from  a  desire  that  Annaii 
might  have  the  conduct  of  the  business,  or  from  the  active,  leadiug 
part  which  Aonas  took  in  the  matter ;  perhaps  for  even  more  prosaif 
and  practical  reasons,  such  as  that  the  Palace  of  Annas  was  nearer 
to  the  place  of  Jesus'  capture,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  dismiss 
the  Roman  soldiery  as  quickly  as  possible^that  Christ  was  fire* 
brought  to  Annas,  and  not  to  the  actual  High-Priest. 

In  any  case,  the  arrangement  was  most  eongnioua,  whether  w 
regards  the  character  of  Annas,  or  the  official  position  of  Caiaj^iU. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  evidently  orders  to  bring  Jesus  to  the  lite 
High-Priest.  This  appears  from  their  proceeding  directly  to  hio, 
and  from  this,  that  apparently  they  returned  to  quarters  immediatelj 
on  delivering  u]>  their  prisoner,'  And  we  cannot  ascribe  this  tosny 
'  No  further  rufc'rt'ni.'(:  wliatuvcr  is  made  to  Ihe  Roman  gnaid. 
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official  {)Osition  of  Annas  in  the  Sanhedrin,  first,  because  the  text 
implies  that  it  had  not  been  due  to  this  cause,'  and,  secondly, 
because,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  proceedings  against  Christ 
were  iiot  those  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrin. 

No  account  is  given  of  That  passed  before  Aanas.  Even  the 
fact  of  Christ's  being  first  brought  to  him  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  As  the  disciples  had  all  forsaken  Him  and  fled,  we 
can  understand  that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  what  actually  passed, 
till  they  had  again  rallied,  at  least  so  far,  that  Peter  and  *  another 
disciple,'  evidently  John,  *  followed  Him  into  the  Palace  of  the 
High-Priest.'  As,  according  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
Palace  of  the  High-Priest  Caiaphas  was  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial, 
the  account  of  it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel '  must  refer  to  the  same  * 
lucatity,  and  not  to  the  Palace  of  Annas ;  while  the  suggestion  that 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  occupied  the  same  dwelling  is  not  only  very 
unlikely  in  itself,  but  seems  incompatible  with  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  notice,"  '  Now  Annas  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  " 
High-Priest.'  But  if  Peter's  denial,  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  is  the 
same  as  that  described  by  the  Synoptists,  and  took  place  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  then  the  account  of  the  examination  by  the  High- 
Priest,"  which  follows  the  notice  about  Peter,  must  also  refer  to  that  * 
by  Caiaphas,  not  Annas.*  We  thus  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  Annas — if,  indeed,  anything  passed — 
except  that  Annas  sent  Jesus  bound  to  Caiaphas.' 

Of  what  occurred  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  we  have  two  accounts. 


>  We  read  (Bt.  John  zviii.  13) :  '  For  ha 
was  father-in-law  to  CaiapbltB.' 

•  In  this  argnwent  we  ]a,j  little  stress 
imthedengQBtioD, '  High-Priest,'  which  St. 
Jobn  (ver.  19)  gives  to  the  examiner  of 
Chiist,  altbongfa  H  is  noteworthy  that  ho 
cuefnDj  distmgiiishea  between  Aniia« 
■Dd  Cftiaptuu,  tnarking  the  latter  aa  '  the 
Higb-Priwt'(TV.  13.34). 

■  According  to  our  argainent,  St.  John 
xtUL  3i  is  &□  intercalated  notice,  refer- 
ring to  what  had  preTiotuly  been  recorded 
in  XT.  15-33.  To  thi«  two  critical  objec- 
tion* have  been  raised.  It  il  argued,  that 
■•  ArtfrriiAtv  Is  In  tlie  aoriit,  not  pluppr- 
fect,  the  rendering  mnst  be,  'Annas 
•mt,'  not  '  had  sent  Him.'  Bat  then  it 
Ib  admitted,  that  the  plnperfect  ia  occa- 
nonally  nsed  for  the  aorist.  Second!}', 
It  !■  insisted  that,  according  to  the  better 
raading,   sir  abcald  be    inserted    after 


iwiimiAn,  which  Canon  Wrtleott  renden ; 
'  Annas  therefore  eeut  Him.'  Bnt  not- 
withstanding Canon  Weiteatt'i  high 
anthority,  we  tnnst  repeat  the  critical 
remark  of  Meyer,  that  there  are  '  im- 
portant witnessea '  against  as  well  as  for 
the  insertion  of  air,  while  the  insertion  of 
other  particles  in  other  Codd.  eeems  to 
imply  that  the  insertion  here  of  any  par- 
ticle was  a  later  addition. 

On  the  other  band,  what  seem  to  me 
two  irrefragable  argnments  are  in  favour 
of  the  retrospective  application  of  ver.  21. 
Kiret,  the  preceding  reference  to  Peter's 
denial  must  be  located  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas.  Secondly,  it  w.  19-23  refer  to 
an  examination  by  Annas,  then  Fit.  John 
has  left  us  absolutel.v  no  account  of  any- 
thing that  had  passed  betoic  Caiaphaa— 
which  would  seem  incredible. 
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Tliat  of  St.  John  *  seems  to  refer  to  a  more  private  interriew  between 
the  High-Priest  and  Christ,  at  which,  apparently,  only  some  penoMi 
attendants  of  Caiaphas  were  present,  from  one  of  whom  the  Apoatk 
'  may  have  derived  his  information.'  The  second  account  is  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  and  refers  to  the  examination  of  Jesos  at  dawn  of 
day ''  by  the  leading  Sanhedrists,  who  had  been  hastily  BamnKoed 
for  the  purpose. 

It  souudB  almost  like  presimiption  to  say,  that  in  His  first  int»- 
view  with  Caiaphas  Jesus  bore  Himself  with  the  majesty  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Who  knew  all  that  was  before  Him,  and  passed  through  it  u 
on  the  way  to  the  accomphshment  of  His  Mission.  The  qnestioiu  of 
Caiaphas  bore  on  two  points :  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  Hia  teadiiog 
— the  former  to  incriminate  Christ's  followers,  the  latter  to  ia- 
criminate  the  Master.  To  the  first  inquiry  it  was  only  natural  that 
He  should  not  have  condescended  to  return  an  answer.  The  reply  to 
the  second  was  characterised  by  that '  openness '  which  He  claimed  for 
all  that  He  had  said."  *  If  there  was  to  be  not  uaprejndiced,  bat 
even  fair  inquiry,  let  Caiaphas  not  try  to  extort  confessions  to  which 
he  had  no  legal  right,  nor  to  ensnare  Him  when  the  poipose  m 
evidently  murderous.  If  he  really  wanted  information,  there  conU 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  witnesses  to  speak  to  His  doctrine :  ill 
Jewry  knew  it.  His  was  no  secret  doctrine  ('in  secret  I  spake 
nothing ').  He  always  spoke  '  in  Synagogue  and  in  the  Temple, 
whither  all  the  Jews  gather  together.'  *  If  the  inquiry  were  a  &ir 
one,  let  the  judge  act  judicially,  and  ask  not  Him,  bnt  those  who 
had  heard  Him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  answer  sounds  not  like  that  of  one 
accused,  who  seeks  either  to  make  apology,  or  even  greatly  cares  to 
defend  himself.  And  there  was  in  it  that  tone  of  superiority  which 
even  injured  human  innocence  would  have  a  right  to  assume  before  » 
ne&rious  judge,  who  sought  to  ensnare  a  victim,  not  to  elicit  the 

'  Canon    We/teott   Bupposea  that  tbe  prctcis  bold).  Theeipreesion' tfasviidd' 

Apostle    himself     was   present    in    the  in  the  sense  of  'everybody '  is  oommon  i" 

andience-cbambcr.      But,    although    ne  evury  language.     Christ  proves  thil  Ut 

rea<lUy  admit  that  John  went  into  the  hnd  haA  do  '  secret' doctrine, abonliriud] 

Iiouse,  and  was  as  near  as  possible  to  He  might  be  questioned,  by  tbree  Ue^: 

Christ,  many  reasons  soggcst  them^elvea  I .  He  had  spoken  voppqcrff,  *  withoot  [*• 

why  we  can  scarcely   imagine  John  to  serve';  2.  He  had  spoken  rf  Kititf,w 

have  been  present,  when   Caiaphas  in-  everjbody,  withont  confining  Himsell  to 

quired  about  the  dieciplea  and  teaching  a  Keloct  aodiencej   3.  He  had  taiigbt  ia 

of  Jesus.  tbe  most  public   plaoes^-^n   SynagtM^ 

■  I  cannot  think  that  the  expression  and  in  the  Temple,  whithei  all  Jemn- 

Tf  ic^irp^,*totheworld,'in  ver.  20  can  bare  sorted. 

any  implied  reference  lo  the  great  world  ■  So  according  to  tbe  b«U«r  nading       I 

inopposiliontothe Jews(BSBomanyinter-  and  literally.                                                    | 
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tmth.  It  was  this  which  emboldened  one  of  those  servile  attendants,  gbaf. 
with  the  brutality  of  an  Eastern  on  such  an  occasion,  to  inflict  on  the  xm 
Lord  that  terrible  blow.     Let  us  hope  that  it  was  a  heathen,  not  a  '      ' 

Jew,  who  80  lifted  his  hand.  We  are  almost  thankful  that  the  text 
leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
lesser  indignity — with  a  rod.  Humanity  itself  seems  to  reel  and 
stagger  under  this  blow.  In  pursuance  of  His  Human  submission, 
the  Divine  Sufferer,  without  murmiuing  or  complaining,  or  without 
asserting  His  Divine  Power,  only  answered  in  such  tone  of  patient 
expostulation  as  must  have  convicted  the  man  of  his  wrong,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  speechless.  May  it  have  been  that  these  words  and 
the  look  of  Christ  had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  that  the  now  atniQgely- 
silenced  malefactor  became  the  confessing  narrator  of  this  scene  to 
the  Apostle  John  ? 

2.  That  Apostle  was,  at  any  rate,  no  stranger  in  the  Palace  of 
Caiaphas.     We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the  first  panic  of  Christ's 
sadden  capture  and  their  own  Sight,  two  of  them  at  least,  Peter  and 
John,  seem  speedily  to  have  rallied.     Combining  the  notices  of  the 
Synoptists  ■  with  the  fuller  details,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Fourth  ^^'^ 
Oospel,''  we  derive  the  impression  that  Peter,  so  far  tree  to  his  word,  ^^? 
bad  been  the  first  to  stop  in  his  flight,  and  to  foUow  'afar  off.'    If  ^Jj" 
he  reached  the  Palace  of  Annas  in  time,  he  certainly  did  not  enter  it,  •>  ei.  Joim 
but  probably  waited  outside  during  the  brief  space  which  preceded 
the  ttansference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.     He  had  now  been  joined  by 
John,  and  the  two  followed  the  melancholy  procession  which  escorted 
Jesus  to  the  High-Priest.     John  seems  to  have  entered  '  the  court ' 
along  with  the  guard,*  while  Peter  remained  outside  till  his  fellow-  'st  John 
Apostle,  who  apparently  was  well  known  in  the  High-Priest'e  house, 
had  spoken  to  the  maid  who  kept  the  door — the  male  servantB  being 
probably  all  gathered  in  the  court ' — and  so  procured  his  admission. 

Bemembering  that  the  High-Priest's  Palace  was  built  on  the 
dope  of  the  hill,  and  that  there  was  an  outer  conrt,  from  which  a 
door  led  into  the  inner  court,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  realise  the 
scene.  As  previously  stated,  Peter  had  followed  as  &r  as  that  inner 
door,  while  John  had  entered  with  the  guard.  When  he  missed  his 
fellow-disciple,  who  was  left  outside  this  inner  door,  John  *  went  out,* 
and,  having  probably  told  the  waiting-maid  that  this  was  a  fnend  of 
his,  procured  his  admission.     A^Hiile  John  now  hurried  up  to  be  in 


V)  tb»t  JoiapAvt  (Ant.  of  tho  widowed  mother  of  John   Mark 

vli.  S.  1)011  the  groand  of  2  Bnm,  iv,  6  (Acts  lii.  18),doe8  not  convince  mc,  that 

(IiXX.)  WMk*  of  &  female  '  porter,'  and  in  the  Palace  of  the  Higb-Priest  a  female 

tlimt  Bbooacoponed  the  door  in  the  honse  (ervaut  regnlarl;  discturged  that  office. 
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BOOK  the  Palace,  and  as  near  Christ  as  he  might,  Peter  advanced  into  the 
V  middle  of  the  court,  where,  in  the  chill  spring  night,  a  coal  fire  had 
been  lighted.  The  glow  of  the  charcoal,  around  which  occasionally  a 
blue  flame  played,  threw  a  peculiar  sheen  on  the  bearded  &ce8  of  the 
men  as  they  crowded  around  it,  and  talked  of  the  events  of  that 
night,  describing,  with  Eastern  volubility,  to  those  who  had  not  been 
there  what  had  passed  in  the  Garden,  and  exchanging,  as  is  the 
manner  of  such  serving-men  and  officials,  opinions  and  exaggerated 
denunciations  concerning  Him  Who  had  been  captured  with  such 
unexpected  ease,  and  was  now  their  master's  safe  Prisoner.  As  the 
red  Ught  glowed  and  flickered,  it  threw  the  long  shadows  of  theie 
men  across  the  inner  court,  up  the  walls  towards  the  gallery  that  lan 
round,  up  there,  where  the  lamps  and  lights  within,  or  as  they  moved 
along  apartments  and  corridors,  revealed  other  faces  :  there,  where,  in 
an  inner  audience-chamber,  the  Prisoner  was  confironted  by  His 
enemy,  accuser,  and  judge. 

What  a  contrast  it  all  seemed  between  the  Purification  of  the 
Temple  only  a  few  days  before,  when  the  same  Jesus  had  overturned 
the  trafficking  tables  of  the  High-Priest,  and  as  He  now  stood,  a 
bound  Prisoner  before  him,  at  the  mercy  of  every  menial  who  might 
curry  favour  by  wantonly  insulting  Him  !  It  was  a  chill  night  vhen 
xil^ee^'^  Peter,  down  '  beneath,'  *  looked  up  to  the  lighted  windows.  There, 
»» St.  Matt,  among  the  serving-men  in  the  court,  he  was  in  every  sense  'without'* 
He  approached  the  group  around  the  fire.  He  would  hear  what  they 
had  to  say ;  besides,  it  was  not  safe  to  stand  apart ;  he  might  be  recog- 
nised as  one  of  those  who  had  only  escaped  capture  in  the  Garden  by 
hasty  flight.  And  then  it  was  chill — and  not  only  to  the  body,  the  chiD 
had  struck  to  his  soul.  Was  he  right  in  having  come  there  at  all? 
Commentators  have  discussed  it  as  involving  neglect  of  Christ's 
warning.  As  if  the  love  of  any  one  who  was,  and  felt,  as  Peter,  could 
have  credited  the  possibility  of  what  he  had  been  warned  of ;  and,  if 
he  had  credited  it,  would,  in  the  first  moments  of  returning  flood 
after  the  panic  of  his  fiight,  have  remembered  that  warning,  or  with 
cool  calculation  acted  up  to  the  full  measure  of  it !  To  have  fled  to  hl^ 
home  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  by  way  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  he  knew  Christ,  would  not  have  been  Peter  nor 
any  true  disciple.  Nay,  it  would  itself  have  been  a  worse  and  moie 
cowardly  denial  than  that  of  which  he  was  actually  guilty.  Peter 
followed  afar  off",  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  his  imprisoned  Master, 
and  that  he  would  see  the  end,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  now  it 
was  chill,  very  chill,  to  body  and  soul,  and  Peter  remembered  it 
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all ;  not,  indeed,  the  warning,  but  that  of  which  he  had  been  warned,     chap. 
What  good  could  his  confession  do?  perhaps  much  possible  harm;       xin 
and  why  was  he  there  ?  '    ^ 

Peter  was  very  restless,  and  yet  he  must  seem  very  quiet.  He 
*8at  down'  among  the  servants,'  then  he  stood  up  among  them.*  tiS*^^^°^*^ 
It  was  this  restlessness  of  attempted  indifference  which  attracted  the  » st.  John 
attention  of  the  maid  who  had  at  the  first  admitted  him.  As  in  the 
uncertain  Ught  she  scanned  the  features  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
she  boldly  charged  him,*^  though  still  in  a  questioning  tone,  with  being  •  st  John 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Man  Who  stood  incriminated  up  there 
before  the  High  Priest.  And  in  the  chattering  of  his  soul's  fever, 
into  which  the  chill  had  struck,  Peter  vehemently  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Him  to  Whom  the  woman  referred,  nay,  of  the  very 
meaning  of  what  she  said.  He  had  said  too  much  not  to  bring  soon 
another  charge  upon  himself.  We  need  not  inquire  which  of  the 
slightly  varying  reports  in  the  Gospels  represents  the  actual  words  of 
the  woman  or  the  actual  answer  of  Peter.  Perhaps  neither ;  perhaps 
all — certainly,  she  said  all  this,  and,  certainly,  he  answered  all  that, 
though  neither  of  them  would  confine  their  words  to  the  short 
aentences  reported  by  each  of  the  Evangelists. 

What  had  he  to  do  there  ?  And  why  should  he  incriminate  him- 
self, or  perhaps  Christ,  by  a  needless  confession  to  those  who  had 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  legal  right  to  exact  it  ?  That  was  all  he 
now  remembered  and  thought ;  nothing  about  any  denial  of  Christ. 
And  so,  as  they  were  still  chatting  together,  perhaps  bandying  words, 
Peter  withdrew.  We  cannot  judge  how  long  time  had  passed,  but 
this  we  gather,  that  the  words  of  the  woman  had  either  not  made 
any  impression  on  those  around  the  fire,  or  that  the  bold  denial  of 
Peter  had  satisfied  them.  Presently,  we  find  Peter  walking  away 
down  *  the  porch,'  ^  which  ran  roimd  and  opened  into  '  the  outer  Ji^*^^'*^^ 
court.'  •  He  was  not  thinking  of  anything  else  now  than  how  chilly  it  •  st.  Mark 
felt,  and  how  right  he  had  been  in  not  being  entrapped  by  that  woman. 
And  so  he  heeded  it  not,  while  his  foot£Eill  sounded  along  the  marble- 
paved  porch,  that  just  at  this  moment  *  a  cock  crew.'  But  there  was 
no  sleep  that  night  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.  As  he  walked  down 
the  porch  towards  the  outer  court,  first  one  maid  met  him ;  and  then, 
as  he  returned  from  the  outer  court,  he  once  more  encountered  his 
old  accuser,  the  door-portress ;  and  as  he  crossed  the  inner  court  to 
mingle  again  with  the  group  around  the  fire,  where  he  had  formerly 
found  safety,  he  was  first  accosted  by  one  man,  and  then  they  all 
around  the  fire  turned  upon  him — and  each  and  all  had  the  same 
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thing  to  say,  the  same  charge,  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  Peter's  resolve  was  taken ;  he  was  quite 
sure  it  was  right ;  and  to  each  separately,  and  to  all  together,  he 
gave  the  same  denial,  more  brief  now,  for  he  was  collected  and  deter- 
mined, but  more  emphatic — even  with  an  oath,'  And  once  more 
he  silenced  suspicion  for  a  time.  Or,  perhaps,  attention  was  nov 
otherwise  directed. 

3.  For,  already,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard  along  the  porches 
and  corridors,  and  the  maid  who  that  night  opened  the  gate  at  tiie 
High-Priest's  Palace  was  busy  at  her  post.  They  were  the  leading 
Priests,  Elders,  and  Sanhedrists,*  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  who  were  hurrying  up  just  as  the  fint 
faint  streaks  of  grey  light  were  lying  on  the  sky.  The  private  ex- 
amination by  Caiaphas  we  place  (as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John)  between 
the  first  and  second  denial  of  Peter ;  the  first  arrival  of  Sanhedriits 
immediately  after  his  second  denial.  The  private  inquiry  of  Gaiaphis 
had  elicited  nothing ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  preliminary.  He 
leading  Sanhedrists  must  have  been  warned  that  the  capture  of 
Jesus  would  be  attempted  that  night,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  when  summoned  to  the  High-Priest.  This  is  not  only 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  and  after  circumstances  in 
the  narrative,  but  nothing  short  of  a  procedure  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance would  have  warranted  the  presence  for  such  a  purpose  of 
these  religious  leaders  on  that  holy  Passover-night. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken,  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  was  no  formal,  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  We  put  aside, 
as  a  priori  reasoning,  such  considerations  as  that  protesting  voices 
would  have  been  raised,  not  only  from  among  the  friends  of  Jesns, 
but  from  others  whom  (with  all  their  Jewish  hatred  of  Christ)  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  incapable  of  such  gross  violation  of  justice  and 
law.  But  all  Jewish  order  and  law  would  have  been  grossly  infringed 
in  almost  every  particular,  if  this  had  been  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin.^  We  know  what  their  forms  were,  although  many  of 
them  (as  so  much  in  Rabbinic  accounts)  may  represent  rather  the 


*  The  expression  *  all  the  council '  must 
evidently  be  taken  in  a  general,  not 
literal  sense.  No  one  would  believe,  for 
example,  that  either  Nicodemus  or 
Ciamaliel  was  present.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, attach  any  great  imrortance  to  this. 
The  reference  to  the  *  Elders '  (in  St. 
Matt.)  is  spurious. 

'  This  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
calmest  and  most  impartial  Jewish  his- 


torian, my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr- 
Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  pp.  402-409). 
He  designates  it  *a  private  murder 
(Privat-Sford),  committed  by  burning 
enemies,  not  the  sentence  of  a  regolazlT 
constituted  Sanhedrin.  The  most  promi- 
nent men  who  represented  the  Law,  socb 
as  Gamaliel,  Joclmnan  b.  8aocai,  and 
others,  were  not  present.*  The  defenoe  of 
the  proceedings  as  a  right  and  l^ral  pro* 
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ideal  than  the  real — ^what  the  Rabbis  imagined  should  be,  rather  than     chap. 
what  was ;  or  else  may  date  from  later  times.    According  to  Rabbinic       xni 
testimony,  there  were  three  tribunals.     In  towns  numbering  less 
than  120  (or,  according  to  one  authority,  230  *)  male  inhabitants, 
there  was  only  the  lowest  tribunal,  that  consisting  of  three  Judges.^ 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited,  and  notably  did  not  extend  to  capital 
causes.'    The  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  next  instance — that  of 
twenty-three  * — ^was  also  limited,  although  capital  causes  lay  within 
it«  competence.     The  highest  tribunal  was  that  of  seventy-one,  or 
the  Great  Sanhedrin,  which  met  first  in  one  of  the  Temple-Chambers, 
the  so-called  Liahcath  haGdzith — or  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stones — ^and 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  in  *  the  booths  of  the  sons  of  Annas.'  * 
The  Judges  of  all  these  Courts  were  equally  set  apart  by  ordination 
{Se7nichah)f  originally  that  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.     Ordination 
was  conferred  by  three^  of  whom  one  at  least  must  have  been  himself 
ordained,  and  able  to  trace  up  his  ordination  through  Joshua  to 
Moses.'  This,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been  a  regular  ^|^^*^"i; 
succession  of  ordained  Teachers,  not  only  up  to  Ezra,  but  beyond  him  *^- 1-3 
to  Joshua  and  Moses.    The  members  of  the  tribunals  of  twenty-three 
were  appointed  by  the  Great   Sanhedrin.**      The   members  of  the  »'Saiiii.2a; 
tribunals  of  three  were  likewise  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin, 
which  entrusted  to  men,  specially  accredited  and  worthy,  the  duty 
of  travelling  through  the  towns  of  Palestine  and  appointing  and 
ordainin&r  in  them  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  office.®    The  quali-  •sanh.88  6; 

f  T  1       1     n  Maim.  u.  8. 

fications  mentioned  for  the  office  remind  us  of  those  which  St.  Paul  c^-  ii-  7, 8 
indicates  as  requisite  for  the  Christian  eldership.* 

Some  inferences  seem  here  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 


dlTlm.iil.  ; 
Tit.  I. 


oedore  by  the  Sanhedrin,  as  made  by 
Salrador  (Gesch.  d.  Mos.  Instit.  [Gh^rman 
Transl.]  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-79)  is,  from  the 
critical  point  of  view,  so  utteriy  poor,  that 
I  can  only  wonder  the  learned  SaaUohiitz 
flhonld,  even  ondcr  the  influence  of  con- 
fessional  hatred,  have  extended  to  it  his 
protection  (Mos.  Kecht,  pp.  623-626). 
At  the  same  time,  the  refutation  of 
Salvador  by  M.  Dupin  (reproduced  as 
App.  to  voL  iii.  of  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Salvador)  is  as  superficial  as  the 
original  attack.  Coheii's  *  Les  D6icides  * 
is  a  mere  party-book  which  deserves  not 
aerions  consideration.  Ordtz  (Gesch.  d. 
Joden,  iii.,  p.  244)  evades  the  question. 

■  In  Sanh.  i.  6,  the  reasons  for  these 
nnmbers  are  g^ven  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
regard  them  as  historical. 

«  Sehurer  (Neutest.  Zeitgesch.,  p.  403) 
denies  the  eidstence  of  tribunals  of  three. 


But  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  him.  See  such  passages  as 
8iphr6  (ed.  IViodmann),  p.  62  a ;  Sanh.  5  b ; 
Gitt.  29  a;  Cheth.  22  a;  Jer.  Pes.  17  d; 
Jer.  Sot.  iz.  10,  and  other  passages, 
to  neither  of  which  the  objections  and 
remarks  of  Professor /^bAur^  can  possibly 
attach. 

'  In  the  case  of  a  Afumoheh  or  ad- 
mitted authority,  even  one  Judge  could  in 
certain  civil  cases  pronounce  sentence 
(Sanh.  2  * ;  3  a). 

*  In  Jerusalem  there  were  said  to  have 
been  two  such  tribunals;  one  whose 
locale  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple- 
Court,  the  other  at  that  to  the  inner  or 
Priest-Court. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  identify  these  with 
the  four  shops  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
They  were  the  Temple-shops  previously 
described. 


•Titi.6 
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BOOK  early  Apostolic  arrangements — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  outward 
V  form  of  the  Church  was  in  great  measure  derived  from  the  Syna- 
gogue. First,  we  notice  that  there  was  regular  ordination,  and,  at 
first  at  least,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Further,  this  ordination 
was  not  requisite  either  for  delivering  addresses  or  conducting  the 
liturgy  in  the  Synagogue,  but  for  authoritative  teaching,  and  espe- 
cially for  judicial  functions,  to  which  would  correspond  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  power  of  the  Keys — ^the  administration  of  discipline  and 
of  the  Sacraments  as  admitting  into,  and  continuing  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  Next,  ordination  could  only  be  conferred  by  those 
who  had  themselves  been  rightly  ordained,  and  who  could,  therefore, 
through  those  previously  ordained,  trace  their  ordination  upwards. 
Again,  each  of  these  *  Colleges  of  Presbyters '  had  its  Chief  or  Preo- 
dent.  Lastly,  men  entrusted  with  supreme  (Apostolic)  authority  were 
sent  to  the  various  towns  *  to  appoint  elders  in  every  city.'  * 

The  appointment  to  the  highest  tribunal,  or  Great  Sanhedrin, 
was  made  by  that  tribunal  itself,  either  by  promoting  a  member  of 
the  inferior  tribunals  or  one  from  the  foremost  of  the  three  rows,  in 
which  '  the  disciples  '  or  students  sat  facing  the  Judges.  The  latter 
sat  in  a  semicircle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Nas^i  ('prince')  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Ab-beth~din  ('  father  of  the  Court  of  Law').* 

^Bemidb.  ^^  least  twcnty-threc  members  were  required  to  form  a  quorum} 
We  have  such  minute  details  of  the  whole  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Court  as  greatly  confirms  our  impression  of  the 
chiefly  ideal  character  of  some  of  the  Rabbinic  notices.  Facing  the 
semicircle  of  Judges,  we  are  told,  there  were  two  shorthand  writers, 
to  note  down,  respectively,  the  speeches  in  favour  and  against  the 
accused.  Each  of  the  students  knew,  and  sat  in  his  own  place.  In 
capital  causes  the  arguments  in  defence  of,  and  afterwards  those 
incriminating  the  accused,  were  stated.  If  one  had  spoken  in  favour, 
he  might  not  again  speak  against  the  panel.  Students  might  speak 
for,  not  against  him.  He  might  be  pronounced  '  not  guilty '  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  case  was  tried;  but  a  sentence  of  'gruilty' 
might  only  be  pronounced  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  trial.  It 
seems,  however,  at  least  doubtful,  whether  in  ease  of  pro£ination  of 
the  Divine  Name  {Ghillul  haShem)^  judgment  was  not  immediately 

'Kidd.40o    executed.^     lastly,  the  voting  began  with  the  youngest,  so  that 

^  Kueiieiiy    and    after    him    SchUrer  by  that  learned  and    aocurate  sebolai, 

(Neutest.  Zeitgesch.)  have  denied  the  ex-  Prof.    Struck    of    Berlin,    p.  9,  notes), 

istence  of  this  arrangement,  but,  as  I  Comp.  also  2>ry,  Neuhebr.  Worterb., ».  ▼. 

think,    on     quite    insufficient    grounds.  Sckiirer  lia.s  to  account  for  many  more 

They  have  been  answered  by  D,  Hoffmann  passages  than  he  quotes  (p.  -113)  —notably 

(see  the  very  able  ed.  of  the  Pirhe  Abothy  for  the  very  clear  statement  in  Chag.  ii.  1 
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juniors  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  seniors ;  and  a  bare  majority      chap. 
was  not  sufficient  for  condemnation.  xui 

These  are  only  some  of  the  regulations  laid  down  in  Babbinic  '      ' 

writings.  It  is  of  greater  importance  to  enquire,  how  far  they  were 
carried  out  under  the  iron  rule  of  Herod  and  that  of  the  Soman 
Procurators.  Here  we  are  in  great  measure  left  to  conjecture.  We 
can  well  believe  that  neither  Herod  nor  the  Procurators  would  wish 
to  abolish  the  Sanhedrin,  but  would  leave  to  them  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  especially  in  all  that  might  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  purely  religious  questions.  Equally  we  can  understand,  that 
both  would  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  decision 
on  all  matters  of  political  or  supreme  importance.  Herod  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  final  disposal  in  all  cases,  if  he  saw  fit  to  in- 
terfere, and  so  would  the  Procurators,  who  especially  would  not  have 
tolerated  any  attempt  at  jurisdiction  over  a  Roman  citizen.  In  short, 
the  Sanhedrin  would  be  accorded  full  jurisdiction  in  inferior  and  in 
religious  matters,  with  the  greatest  show,  but  with  the  least  amount, 
-of  real  rule  or  of  supreme  authority.  Lastly,  as  both  Herod  and  the 
Procurators  treated  the  High-Priest,  who  was  their  own  creature, 
as  the  real  head  and  representative  of  the  Jews ;  and  as  it  would  be 
their  policy  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  independent  and  fanatical 
Babbis,  we  can  understand  how,  in  great  criminal  causes  or  in  im> 
portant  investigations,  the  High-Priest  would  always  preside — the 
presidency  of  the  Nasi  being  reserved  for  legal  and  ritual  questions 
and  discussions.  And  with  this  the  notices  alike  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  Josephus  accord. 

Even  this  brief  summary  about  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  needless, 
if  it  were  a  question  of  applying  its  rules  of  procedure  to  the  arraign- 
ment of  Jesus.  For,  alike  Jewish  and  Christian  evidence  establish 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  formally  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to  pronounce  capital 
sentences.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient.  But,  besides,  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  Jesus  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  would  (as  already 
stated)  have  outraged  every  principle  of  Jewish  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure. Such  causes  could  only  be  tried,  and  capital  sentence  pro- 
nonnced,  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,*  not,  as  here, 
in  the  High-Priest's  Palace;'  no  process,  least  of  all  such  an  one,  •Ab.s«r.s6 

*  There  is  tmly  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  whole   proceedings  took    place   in    the 

far  the  assumption  of  commentators,  that  former,  and  from  it  Christ  was  brought  to 

dhrist  was  led  from  the  Palace  of  Caia-  Pilate  (St.  John  zviii.  28). 
pbaa  into  the    Gomicil-Chamber.     The 
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•  Shabb.  9  b 
^  Banh.  8S  a 

•  Ber.  36  b 

«BikbaK. 
118  a 

•SonluxL 
4;  Tos. 

SanlkzL  7 


'  St  Matt. 
xxvi.  66 


*  St.  Mark 
xiv.  64 : 

*  condcmncfl 
Him  to  be 
worthy  of 
•leath  ^ 

•^  St.  Jolin 
xviii.  29,  80 

1  St  Lake 
xxlli.  2; 
St.  Matt. 
xxvil.  12 

^  St  John 
r7iiL31 


might  be  begun  in  the  night,  not  even  in  the  afternoon,*  ^  alUioogh 
if  the  discussion  had  gone  on  all  day,  sentence  might  be  pronounced 
at  night.^  Again,  no  process  could  take  place  on  Sabbaths  or  Feast- 
days,*^  or  even  on  the  eves  of  them,*  *  although  this  would  not  have 
nullified  proceedings,  and  it  might  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  a 
process  against  one  who  had  seduced  the  people  should  preferably  be 
carried  on,  and  sentence  executed,  on  public  Feast-days,*  for  the  wani- 
ing  of  all.  Lastly,  in  capital  causes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
warning  and  cautioning  witnesses,'  while  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  at  a  regular  trial  Jewish  Judges,  however  prejudiced,  would  noi 
have  acted  as  the  Sanhedrists  and  Caiaphas  did  on  this  occasion* 

But  as  we  examine  it  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  the  Gospd- 
narratives  do  not  speak  of  a  formal  trial  and  sentence  by  the  San- 
hedrin.  Such  references  as  to  *  the  Sanhedrin  '  (*  council  *),  or  to 
'  all  the  Sanhedrin,'  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  which  will 
presently  be  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Gospels  equally 
indicate  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  night  were  carried  on  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  that  during  that  night  no  formal  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  St.  John,  indeed,  does  not  rexx)rt  the 
proceedings  at  all ;  St.  Matthew^  only  records  the  question  of  Caiaphas 
and  the  answer  of  the  Sanhedrists ;  and  even  the  language  of 
St.  Mark  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  formal  sentence.^  And  when 
in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  consultation,  also  in  the 
Palace  of  Caiaphas,  they  led  Jesus  to  the  Praetorium,  it  was  not  as  a 
prisoner  condemned  to  death  of  whom  they  asked  the  execution,**  bat 
as  one  against  whom  they  laid  certain  accusations  worthy  of  death,* 
while,  when  Pilate  bade  them  judge  Jesus  according  to  Jewish  Law, 
they  replied,  not :  that  they  had  done  so  already,  but,  that  they  had 
no  competence  to  try  capital  causes.^ 

4.  But  although  Christ  was  not  tried  and  sentenced  in  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  there  can,  alas,  be  no  question  that  His 
Condemnation  and  Death  was  the  work,  if  not  of  the  Sanhedrin,  yet 
of  the  Sanhedrists — of  the  whole  body  of  them  ('  all  the  council '), 
in  the  sense  of  expressing  what  was  the  judgment  and  purpose  of 


*  The  ordinary  Court-hours  were  from 
after  momincj.  service  till  the  afternoon 
(Shabb.  10  a), 

^  In  civil  cases  at  least  no  process  was 
carried  on  in  the  months  of  Nisan  and 
Tishri  (comp.  BUch,  Civil  Process- Ord- 
nunpr). 

■  The  details  on  these  jx)ints  are  priven 
in  most  commentaries.  (Comp.  the  Trac- 
tate Sanhedrin  and  the  Gemara  on  it). 


In  a  capital  cause  not  only  would  the 
formal  and  very  solemn  warning  charge 
against  false  testimony  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  witnesses,  but  the  latter 
would  be  tested  by  the  threefold  proocs* 
known  as  ChaJtiroth^  DerUkatk,  and  B^ii' 
koth  ;  the  former  two  referring  to  ques- 
tions on  the  main  points,  the  third  f>n 
secondar}'  points  in  the  e\'idence. 
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all  the  Supreme  Council  and  Leaders  of  Israel,  with  only  very  few  chap. 
exceptions.  We  bear  in  mind,  that  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  Christ  xin 
had  for  some  time  been  taken.  Terrible  as  the  proceedings  of  that  '  ' 
night  were,  they  even  seem  a  sort  of  concession— as  if  the  Sanhe- 
drists  would  fain  have  found  some  legal  and  moral  justification  for 
what  they  had  determined  to  do.  They  first  sought  *  witness,'  or  as 
St.  Matthew  rightly  designates  it,  ^  fstlse  witness '  against  Christ.' 
Since  this  was  throughout  a  private  investigation,  this  witness 
-could  only  have  been  sought  from  their  own  creatures.  Hatred, 
£uiaticism,  and  unscrupulous  Eastern  exaggeration  would  readily  mis- 
represent and  distort  certain  sayings  of  Christ,  or  falsely  impute  others 
to  Him.  But  it  was  altogether  too  hasty  and  excited  an  assemblage, 
and  the  witnesses  contradicted  themselves  so  grossly,  or  their  testimony 
so  notoriously  broke  down,  that  for  very  shame  such  trumped-up 
•charges  had  to  be  abandoned.  And  to  this  result  the  majestic  calm 
of  Christ's  silence  must  have  greatly  contributed.  On  directly  false 
and  contradictory  testimony  it  must  be  best  not  to  cross-examine  at 
all,  not  to  interpose,  but  to  leave  the  false  witness  to  destroy  itself. 

Abandoning  this  line  of  testimony,  the  Priests  next  brought 
forward  probably  some  of  their  own  order,  who  on  the  first  Purgation 
of  the  Temple  had  been  present  when  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge for  ^  a  sign '  in  evidence  of  His  authority,  had  given  them  that 
mysterious  ^  sign '  of  the  destruction  and  upraising  of  the  Temple  of 
His  Body.*  ^  They  had  quite  misunderstood  it  at  the  time,  and  its  •  st  John 
reproduction  now  as  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge  against  Jesus 
must  have  been  directly  due  to  Caiaphas  and  Annas.  We  remember, 
that  this  had  been  the  first  time  that  Jesus  had  come  into  collision, 
not  only  with  the  Temple  authorities,  but  with  the  avarice  of  *  the 
fjEunily  of  Annas.'  We  can  imagine  how  the  incensed  High -Priest  would 
have  challenged  the  conduct  of  the  Temple-officials,  and  how,  in  reply, 
he  would  have  been  told  what  they  had  attempted,  and  how  Jesus 
had  met  them.   Perhaps  it  was  the  only  real  inquiry  which  a  man  like 


>  The  Phariaaic  Law  of  witnesses  was 
very  peculiar.  Witnesses  who  contra- 
dicted each  other  were  not  considered  in 
Rabbinic  Law  as  false  witnesses,  in  the 
^ense  of  being  punishable.  Nor  would 
they  be  so,  even  if  an  alibi  of  the  ac- 
•cosed  were  proved — only  if  the  alibi  of 
the  witnesses  themselves  were  proved 
^oomp.  Bdhr^  Gesetz  ii.  Falsche  Zcug.,  pp. 
29,  kc,).  Thus  the  *  Btory  of  Susanna '  is 
bad  in  Jewish  Law,  unless,  as  Geiger  sup- 
poses, it  embodies  an  earlier  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  Jewish  criminal  jurisprudence. 


*  Critically  also  this  of  interest.  The 
first  Purgation  of  the  Temple  is  not  related 
by  the  Synoptists,  but  they  here  confirm 
8t.  John's  account  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  St.  John's  account  of  the  Temple- 
purgation  confirms  that  of  the  Synoptists, 
which  St.  John  does  not  relate.  And  the 
evidence  is  the  stronger,  that  the  two  sets 
of  accounts  are  manifestly  independent 
of  each  other,  and  that  of  the  Fourth 
Gtospel  younger  than  that  of  the  Synop- 
tists. 
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•  St.  Mark 
i>  St.  Matt. 


Caiaphas  would  care  to  institute  about  what  Jesus  said.  And  here» 
in  its  grossly  distorted  form,  and  with  more  than  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion of  partisanship,  it  was  actually  brought  forward  as  a  criminal 
charge ! 

Dexterously  manipulated,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  might 
lead  up  to  two  charges.  It  would  show  that  Christ  was  a  dangerons 
seducer  of  the  people,  Whose  claims  might  have  led  them  who 
believed  them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Temple,  while  the  sup- 
posed assertion,  that  He  would '  or  was  able  ^  to  build  the  Temjde 
again  within  three  days,  might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical 
pretensions.^  A  certain  class  of  writers  have  ridiculed  this  pait  of 
the  Sanhedrist  plot  against  Jesus.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  viewed 
as  a  Jewish  charge,  it  might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
construe  a  capital  crime  out  of  such  charges,  although,  to  say  the 
least,  a  strong  popular  prejudice  might  thus  have  been  raised  against 
Jesus — and  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  objects  which  Caiaphas  had 
in  view.  But  it  has  been  strangely  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the 
High-Priest  was  not  to  formulate  a  capital  charge  in  Jewish  Law, 
since  the  assembled  Sanhedrists  had  no  intention  so  to  try  Jesus,  but 
to  formulate  a  charge  which  would  tell  before  the  Roman  Procurator. 
And  here  none  other  could  be  so  effective  as  that  of  being  a  fena- 
tical  seducer  of  the  ignorant  populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to 
wild  tumultuous  acts.  Two  similar  instances,  in  which  the  Romans 
quenched  Jewish  fanaticism  in  the  blood  of  the  pretenders  and  their 
deluded  followers,  will  readily  recur  to  the  mind.^  In  any  case, 
Caiaphas  would  naturally  seek  to  ground  his  accusation  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate  on  anything  rather  than  His  claims  to  Messiahship 
and  the  inheritance  of  David.  It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  a 
Jewish  High-Priest  had  to  expose  the  loftiest  and  holiest  hope  of 
Israel  to  the  mockery  of  a  Pilate ;  and  it  might  prove  a  dangerous 
proceeding,  whether  as  regarded  the  Roman  Governor  or  the  feeling? 
of  the  Jewish  people. 


^  At  the  same  time  neither  this,  nor 
even  the  later  charge  of  <  blasphemy,* 
would  have  made  Jesus  what  was  tech- 
nically called  either  a  Massith,  or  a 
Maddiachy  the  one  a  public,  the  other  a 
j)rivate,  seducer  to  idolatry.  The  two 
Talmudic  stories,  that  witnesses  had  lain 
in  wait  to  hear  and  report  the  utterances 
of  Christ  (Sanh.  67  «),  and  that  forty 
tliivs  before  His  execution  heralds  had 
summoned  any  exculpatory  e\'1dence  in 
His  favour  (^>anh.  43  a),  may  be  dismisse<l 
without  comment. 


•  Besides  other  movements,  we  refer 
here  specially  to  that  under  Theudas, 
who  led  out  some  400  persons  under 
promise  of  dividing  Jordan,  when  both 
he  and  his  adlierents  were  cut  down  by 
the  Romans  {Jo$.  Ant.  xx.  5.  1).  At  a 
later  time  an  Egyptian  Jew  gathered 
3,000  or  4,000  on  the  Mount  of  Olive*, 
promising  to  cast  down  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  breath  of  his  month  (u-f. 
xz.  8.  6).  Another  impostor  of  thai 
kind  was  Simon  of  Cyprus  (u.  3.  xx.  7.  2), 
and,  of  course.  Bar  Cochab. 
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Bat  this  charge  of  being  a  sedncer  of  the  people  aleo  broke  down,     chap. 
through  the  disagreement  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  the  Mosaic  Law       XUI 
required,*  and  who,  according   to   Sabbinic  ordinance,  had   to  be  '"DeatiTii! 
separately  qaeetioned.^     But  the  divei^euce  of  their  testimony  does  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
not  exactly  appear  in  the  differences  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  ''- ' 
and  of  St.  Mark.     If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  harmonise  these 
two  nanatives,  it  would  be  better  to  regard  both  as  relating  the 
testimony  of  these  two  witnesses.  What  St.  Mark  reported  may  have 
been  followed  by  what  St.  Matthew  records,  or  vice  versa,  the  one 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  basis  of  the  other.     But  all  this  time 
Jeans  preserved   the   same   majestic   silence   as   before,  nor  could 
the  impatience  of  Caiaphas,  who  sprang  from  his  seat  to  confront, 
and,   if  possible,   browbeat    his   Risoner,   extract  from   Him   any 
reply. 

Only  one  thing  now  remained.  Jesus  knew  it  well,  and  so  did 
Caiaphas.  It  was  to  put  the  question,  which  Jesus  could  not  refuse 
to  answer,  and  which,  ooce  answered,  must  lead  either  to  His  acknow- 
ledgment or  to  His  condemnation.  In  the  brief  historical  summary 
which  St.  Lnke  furnishes,  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events,  by  whict  it  might  seem  as  if  what  he  records  had  taken  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists '  on  the  next  morning.  But  a  carefdl 
consideration  of  what  passed  there  obliges  us  to  regard  the  report  of 
St.  Luke  as  referring  to  the  night-meeting  described  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St-.  Mark.  The  motive  for  St.  Luke's  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events  may  have  been,*  that  be  wished  to  group  in  a  continuous 
narrative  Peter's  threefold  denial,  the  third  of  which  occurred  after 
the  night-sitting  of  the  SaohedriQ,  at  which  the  final  adjuration  of 
Caiaphas  elicited  the  reply  which  St.  Luke  records,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  Evangelists.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  owe  to  St.  Luke 
another  trait  in  the  drama  of  that  night.  As  we  suppose,  the  simple 
qnefltion  was  first  addressed  to  Jesus,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah  F 
to  which  He  replied  by  referring  to  the  needlessDess  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, since  they  had  predetermined  not  to  credit  His  claims,  nay, 
only  a  few  days  before  had  refused '  in  the  Temple  to  discuss  them."*  '"J- J*."^ 
It  was  upon  this  that  the  High-Priest,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  dsc  ldIk' 
adjored  the  True  One  by  the  Living  God,  Whose  Son  He  was,  to  say  i^  tu.'iJ' ' 
it,  whether  He  were  the  Messiah   and  Divine — the  two  being  so  '^^^^  *"^ 

>  It  wBowa,  to  iBj  the  least,  atrange  to  no    way   anxiomi    about    an   accord   of 

explain  Uie  eipre«Bion   '  led    Him  into  detail*    and    oircuvutanm,    nhen,    ad- 

tfaeir  rwiSfiar '  as  Teferring  'o  the  re)[ular  mittedly,  the  faali  entirely  afrree— nay, 

CodDcll-elaniffr  (8t.  Lake  iiii.  66).  in  such  case,  the  accord  of  facts  would 

1  At  tbe  Hune  time  I  confess  myself  in  be  only  Xhn  more  etrikiog. 
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BOOK     joined  t<^ttier,  not  in  Jewish  belief,  but  to  express  the  claims  of 
V         Jesus.     No  donbt  or  hesitation  could  here  exist.     Solemn,  emphatic, 

'  '  calm,  majestic,  as  before  had  been  Hia  silence,  was  now  His  speech. 
And  His  assertion  of  what  He  was,  was  conjoined  with  that  of  vha 
G^od '  would  show  Him  to  be,  in  Hia  Reeurrection  and  Sitting  at  die 
Right  Hand  of  the  Father,  and  of  what  they  also  would  see  and  own, 
when  He  would  come  in  those  clonds  of  heaven  that  would  break  onr 
their  city  and  polity  in  the  final  storm  of  judgment. 

They  all  heard  it — and,  as  the  Law  directed  when  blasphemy  wu 
spoken,  the  High  Priest  rent  both  his  outer  and  inner  garment,  with 

B^to*!!^     a  rent  that  might  never  be  repaired.*     But  the  object  was  attained. 

iiooix.Ma  Christ  would  neither  explain,  modify,  nor  retract  Hia  claims.  11187 
had  all  heard  it;  what  use  was  there  of  witneaaes.  He  had  spokeo 
Qiddupka,^  '  blaspheming.'  Then,  turning  to  those  assembled,  he 
put  to  them  the  usual  question  which  preceded '  the  formal  senteDce 
of  death.  As  given  in  the  Rabbinic  original,  it  is :  '  What  think  jt, 
gentlemen  ?     And  they  answered,  if  for  life,*  "  For  life ! "  and  if  ftr 

»TiM<aium»   death,"  For  death.""*   But  the  formal  sentence  of  death,  which, if  it 
Plkkadey,  '  '  ' 

L*'  TS'fr''  been  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  must  now  have  been 

'Sanii.  iiLj    spokeu  by  the  President,"  was  not  pronounced.* 

There  is  a  curious  Jewish  conceit,  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  golden  band  on  the  High  Priest's  mitre,  with  the  graven  words, 
^Jer.Tom*  i  Holiuess  unto  Jehovah,'  atoned  for  those  who  had  blasphemed.'  It 
stands  out  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  figure  of  Caiapbas  on  thil 
awful  night.  Or  did  the  unseen  mitre  on  the  True  and  Eternal 
High-Priest's  Brow,  marking  the  consecration  of  Hia  Humiliation  to 
Jehovah,  plead  for  them  who  in  that  night  were  gathered  there,  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind?  Yet  amidst  so  many  most  sdenm 
thoughts,  some  press  prominently  forward.  On  that  night  of  teitar, 
when  all  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  power  of  hell  were  unchained, 
even  the  falsehood  of  malevolence  could  not  lay  any  crime  to  ffif 
charge,  nor  yet  any  accusation  be  brought  against  Him  other  than 
the  misrepresentation  of  His  symbolic  Words.  What  testimony 
to  Him  this  solitary  false  and  ill-according  witness  !  Again :  '  They 
all  condemned  Him  to  be  worthy  of  death.'  Judaism  itself  dare 
not   now  re-echo  this  sentence  of  their  Sanhedrists.     And  yet  i? 

■  other  dcsiRnfttions  for  it  are  ChiUvl  Sanh.  iii,  7, 

haShem,  and,  tiiphemiEticaUr,  BiTehath  '  D"n7   DM    O'TDIK   Dm   J]TD  "130 

haShem.  -niTD^  iintsS  BKl  C"r6 

'  But  this  does  not  Beem  to  me  to  have  *  'The  Preaident  of  the  Jn^enwd: 

been  the  actual  sentence.    In  regard  to  'Such  aa one,  Ihou  ...  art  goUtr' C^^- 

the  latt«r,  aee  the  foruifilitiM  detailed  in  iii,  7). 
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it  not  after  all  true — that  He  was  either  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
or  a  blasphemer  ?  This  Man,  alone  so  calm  and  majestic  among  those 
impassioned  false  judges  and  false  vitnesses ;  majestic  in  His 
silence,  majestic  in  His  speech  ;  unmoved  by  threats  to  speak,  un- 
daunted by  threats  when  He  spoke ;  Who  saw  it  all — the  end  from 
the  begiQDing ;  the  Judge  among  His  judges,  the  Witness  before  His 
witnesses:  which  was  He — the  Christ  or  a  blaspheming  impostor? 
Let  history  decide ;  let  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  give 
answer.  If  He  had  been  what  lemel  said,  He  deser\-ed  the  death  of 
the  Cross  ;  if  He  is  what  the  Christmas-bells  of  the  Church,  and  the 
chimes  of  the  Resurrection-moraing  ring  out,  then  do  we  rightly 
worship  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

5.  It  was  after  this  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  had  broken  up, 
that,  as  we  learn  frx)m  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  revolting  insults 
and  injuries  were  perpetrated  on  Him  by  the  guards  and  servants  of 
Caiaphas.  All  now  rose  in  combined  rebellion  against  the  Perfect 
Man:  the  abject  servility  of  the  East,  which  delighted  in  insults  on 
One  TftTiom  it  could  never  have  vanquished,  and  had  not  even  dared  to 
attack ;  that  innate  vulgarity,  which  loves  to  trample  on  fallen  great- 
ness, and  to  deck  out  in  its  own  manner  a  triumph  where  no  victory 
has  been  won  ;  the  brutality  of  the  worse  than  animal  in  man  (since 
in  him  it  is  not  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  instinct),  and  which, 
when  unchained,  seems  to  intensify  in  coarseness  and  ferocity ; '  and 
the  profanity  and  devilry  which  is  wont  to  apply  the  wretched  witti- 
oisros  of  its  coarse  common  sense  and  the  blows  of  its  tyrannical 
nsarpation  of  power  to  all  that  is  higher  and  better,  to  what  it  can- 
not grasp  and  dare  not  look  up  to,  and  before  the  shadows  of  which, 
when  cast  by  superstition,  it  cowers  and  trembles  in  abject  fear! 
And  yet  these  insults,  taunts,  and  blows  which  fell  upon  that  lonely 
Snfferer,  not  defenceless,  but  undefending,  not  vauf^uished,  but  uncon- 
tending,  not  helpless,  but  majestic  in  voluntary  eelf-submission  for 
the  highest  purpose  of  love— have  not  only  exhibited  the  curse  of 
homanity,  but  also  removed  it  by  letting  it  descend  on  Him,  the  Perfect 
Mao,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  ever  since  has  every  noble- 
heatted  snfferer  been  able  on  the  strangely  clouded  day  to  look  up,  and 
fbllow  what,  as  it  touches  earth,  ie  the  black  misty  shadow,  to  where, 
illumined  by  light  from  behind,  it  passes  into  the  golden  light — a 

'  H»n  we  MlTsnced  niQCh  beyond  this,  nnKme  '—and,  horrible  to  relate  If, 
iriiMlUM  PkrialandeiDOCTacycan  inscribe  teach  its  little  children  to  bring  to  this 
on  Hi  banner*  inch  words  as  '  Ecrasei      ita  lloral  offerings  7 

TOU  n.  0  0 
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mantle  of  darkness  as  it  envTaps  us,  merging  in  light  up  thet«  vfaere 
its  folds  seem  held  together  by  the  Hand  from  heaven. 
''  This  is  owr  Sufferer — the  Christ  or  a  blasphemer ;  and  in  tint 
alternative  which  of  us  would  not  choose  the  part  of  the  Aocnsed 
rather  than  of  His  judges  ?  So  &r  as  recorded,  not  a  word  escaped 
His  Lips ;  not  a  complaint,  nor  murmur ;  nor  utterance  of  ind^ 
nant  rebuke,  nor  sharp  cry  of  deeply  sensitive,  pained  nature.  He 
was  drinking,  slowly,  with  the  consciousness  of  willing  self-Barrender, 
the  Cup  which  His  Father  had  given  Him.  And  atill  His  Father— 
and  this  also  specially  in  His  Messianic  relationship  to  man. 

We  have  secii  that,  when  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrista  qnittal 
the  audience-chamber,  Jesus  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of 
the  attendants.  Even  the  Jewish  Law  had  it,  that  no  *  prolonged 
death '  {Mithak  Arichatka)  might  be  inflicted,  and  that  he  who  wm 
condemned  to  death  was  not  to  be  previously  scourged.*  At  last  tbej 
were  weary  of  insult  and  smiting,  and  the  Sufferer  was  left  alone, 
perhaps  in  the  covered  gallery,  or  at  one  of  the  windows  that  om- 
looked  the  court  below.  About  one  hour  had  passed  "  since  Peter*! 
second  denial  had,  so  to  speak,  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Sanhedrists,  Since  then  the  excitement  of  the  mock-trial,  with  wit- 
nesses coming  and  going,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Eastern  iashion  repeating 
what  had  passed  to  those  gathered  in  the  court  around  the  fire; 
then  the  departure  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and  again  the  insults  and  blows 
inflicted  on  the  Sufferer,  had  diverted  attention  from  Peter.  Now  it 
tamed  once  more  \i\K>a  him;  and,  in  the  circumstances,  natuiallj 
more  intensely  than  before.  The  chattering  of  Peter,  whom  eon- 
science  and  consciousness  made  nervously  garrulous,  betrayed  him. 
This  one  also  was  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene  ;  truly,  he  was  of  them— 
for  he  was  also  a  Galilean  !  So  spake  the  bystanders  ;  while,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  a  fellow-servant  and  kinsman  of  that  Malchus,  whose 
ear  Peter,  in  his  zeal,  had  cut  off  in  Gethsemane,  asserted  that  he 
actually  recognised  him.  To  one  and  all  these  declarations  Peter 
returned  only  a  more  vehement  denial,  accomi«nying  it  this  time 
with  oaths  to  God  and  imprecations  on  himself. 

The  echo  of  his  words  had  scarcely  died  out — their  diastole  had 
scarcely  returned  them  with  gurgling  noise  upon  his  conscience— 
when  loud  and  shrill  the  second  cock-crowing  was  heard.  There  wu 
that  in  its  harsh  persistonce  of  sound  that  also  wakened  his  memiHy. 
He  now  remembered  the  words  of  warning  prediction  which  the  I*nl 
had  spoken.     He  looked  up ;  and  as  he  looked  up,  he  saw,  how  ilf 


PETER'S  REPENTAKCE. 

tbere,  just  at  that  moment,  the  Lord  turned  round '  and  looked  upon 
him — yes,  in  all  that  assembly,  upon  Peter !  His  eyes  spake  Hia 
Words ;  nay,  much  more ;  they  searched  down  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  Peter's  heart,  and  broke  them  open.  They  had  pierced 
through  all  self-delusion,  false  shame,  and  fear;  they  had  reached  the 
man,  the  disciple,  the  lover  of  Jeaua.  Forth  they  borst,  the  waters  of 
conviction,  of  true  shame,  of  heart^Borrow,  of  the  agonies  of  self- 
ctrndemnation ;  and,  bitterly  weeping,  he  rushed  from  under  those  suns 
that  had  melted  the  ice  of  death  and  burnt  into  his  heart— out  from 
that  ciu-sed  place  of  betrayal  by  Israel,  by  its  High  Priest — and  even 
by  the  representative  Disciple. 

Out  he  rushed  into  the  night.  Yet  a  night  lit  up  by  the  stars  of 
promise — chiefest  among  them  this,  that  the  Christ  up  there — the 
conquering  Sufferer — had  prayed  for  him.  God  grant  us  in  the  night 
of  our  conscious  self-condemnation  the  same  star-light  of  His 
Promises,  the  same  assurance  of  the  intercession  of  the  Christ,  that 
so,  as  Luther  puts  it,  the  particulamess  of  the  account  of  Peter's 
denial,  as  compared  with  the  briefness  of  that  of  Christ's  Passion,  may 
carry  to  our  hearts  this  lesson :  '  The  &uit  and  use  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  is  this,  that  in  them  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.' 

'  There  is  not  an;  mdicaUon  in  the  the  morning  He  was  at  all  removed  from 

text    that,   as    Commentators     suppose,  near    the    place    wbere    He    bad    been 

Chilst  was  at  that  moment  led  bound  examined, 
acroea  the  Court;  nor.  indeed,  that  till 
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(Ht.  Uatt.  xxrii.  1,  S,  11-14;  St.  Mark  sv.  1-6;  St.  Luke  xxtii.  1-6;  St.  John  zrin.»- 
3g;  St.  Lnkexxiii.  6-12;  St.  Matt.  nvii.  3-10 ;  St.  Matt,  zzrii.  16-18;  St  Hid 
XV.  6-10;  St.  Lake  xxiii.  13-17  ;  St.  John  ziiii.  39,  iO;  St.  H»«.  xxfiL  19;  Bt 
Matt. xivii. 20-31;  St.  Mark  iv.  ll-!0;8t.  Lake zziii.  IB-SB;  St.  John zlz.  1-I&) 

Tee  pale  grey  light  bad  passed  into  that  of  early  mormn^,  when  the 
Sanhedriets  once  more  assembled  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphaa.'  A 
comparison  with  the  terms  in  which  they  who  had  formed  the  gathering 
of  the  previous  night  are  described  will  convey  the  impression,  that 
the  number  of  those  present  was  now  increased,  and  that  they  wl» 
now  came  belonged  to  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of  the  ConndL 
If  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  who  would  not  t«ke 
part  in  deliberations  which  were  virtually  a  judicial  murder  migbt. 
once  the  resolution  was  taken,  feel  in  Jewish  casuistiy  absolved  frwn 
guilt  in  advising  how  the  informal  sentence  might,  best  be  earned 
into  effect.  It  was  this,  and  not  the  question  of  Christ's  guilt,  whicl 
formed  the  subject  of  deliberation  on  that  early  morning.  The 
result  of  it  was  to  '  bind  '  Jesus  and  hand  Him  over  as  a.  malefectw 
to  Pilate,  with  the  resolve,  if  possible,  not  to  frame  any  definite 
charge ; '  but,  if  this  became  necessary,  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  ae 
the  purely  political,  not  the  religious  aspect  of  the  claims  of  Jesne." 
To  us  it  may  seem  strange,  that  they  who,  in  the  lowest  view  of 
it,  had  committed  so  grossly  unrighteous,  and  were  now  coming  oo 
so  cruel  and  bloody  a  deed,  should  have  been  prevented  by  religious 
scruples  from  entering  the  '  Prietorium.'  And  yet  the  student  of 
Jewish  casuistry  will  understand  it ;  nay,  alas,  history  and  even 
common  observation  furnish  only  too  many  jiarallel  instances  of 
unscrupulous  scrupulosity  and  unrighteous  conscientiousness.    Alike 

'  This  is  so  expressly  stale<J  in  St,  John  '  Comp.  St.  Matt.  xxriL  I  with  am. 

iviii.  28,  thtit  it  is  difficult  to  understand  69,  where  the  words '  and  eldMs '  iDDft  tw 

whcnw  the  notion  hns  been  deriveil  that  strnck  out ;  and  St.  Uait  it.  I  with  lir. 

the  Council  assembled  in  theic  ordinarj-  65. 
conncil-chauiber. 
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conscience  and  religiousness  axe  only  moral  tendencies  natural  to     chap. 
man  ;  whither  they  tend,  must  be  decided  by  considerations  outside       xrv 
of  them  :  by  enlightenment  and  truth.*     The  '  Praetorium,'  to  which   ""    ' 
the  Jewish  leaders,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  represented  the 
leaders — for  neither  Annas  nor  Caiaphas  seem  to  have  been  per- 
sonally present — brought  the  bound  Christ,  was  (as  always  in  the 
provinces)  the  quarters  occupied   by  the   Roman   Governor.     In 
Caesarea  this  was  the  Palace  of  Herod,  and  there  St.  Paul  was  after- 
wards a  prisoner.     But  in  Jerusalem  there  were  two  such  quarters  : 
the  fortress  Antonia,  and  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Herod  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Upper  City.     Although  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty,  the  balance  of  probability  is  entirely  in 
fiivour  of  the  view  that,  when  Pilate  was  in  Jerusalem  with  his  wife, 
he  occupied  the  truly  royal  abode  of  Herod,  and  not  the  fortified 
barracks  of  Antonia.'     From  the  slope  at  the  eastern  angle,  opposite 
the  Temple-Mount,  where  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  stood,  up  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Upper  City,  the  melancholy  procession  wound  to  the 
portals  of  the  grand  Palace  of  Herod.     It  is  recorded,  that  they 
who  brought  Him  would  not  themselves  enter  the  portals  of  the 
Palace, '  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  Passover.' 
Few  expressions  have  given  rise  to  more  earnest  controversy  than 
this.     On  two  things  at   least  we  can  speak  with  certainty.     En- 
trance into  a  heathen  house  did  Levitically  render  impure  for  that 
day — that  is,  till  the  evening.*     This  is  clearly  attested  both  in  the 
New  Testament  *  and  in  the  Mishnah.^     A  person  who  had  so  be-  *Act«x.3t< 
come  Levitically  unclean  was  technically  called  Tehkul  Ycmi  ('  bathed  JP^ojjo^'"* 
of  the  day ').     The  other  point  is,  that,  to  have  so  become  '  impure  '  ^-  ^ 
for  the  day,  would  not  have  disqualified  for   eating   the  Paschal 
Lamb,  since  that  meal  was  partaken  of  after  the  evening,  and  when 
a  new  day  had  begim.     In  fact,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  ^  that  the  <  Pes.  n  i 
*  bathed  of  the  day,'  that  is,  he  who  had  been  impure  for  the  day 
and  had  bathed  in  the  evening,  did  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper, 
and  an  instance  is  related,^  when  some  soldiers  who  had  guarded  >>jer.  pcm. 
the  fifates  of  Jerusalem  ^  immersed,'  and  ate  the  Paschal  Lamb.     It  acd'ifi  from 


'  These  are  the  Urim  and  Thwnmim 
of  the  '  anima  natoialiter  Christiana.' 

*  This  is,  of  coarse,  not  the  traditional 
flite,  nor  yet  that  which  was  formerly  in 
favour.  But  as  the  Palace  of  Herod 
midoiobtedly  became  (as  all  royal  resi- 
dences) the  property  of  the  State,  and  as 
we  have  distinct  evidence  that  Boman 
FrocoratoxB  resided  there,  and  took  their 


8cat  in  front  of  that  Palace  on  a  raised 
pavement  to  pronounce  judgment  (^Jos, 
War  ii.  14,  8 ;  comp.  Philo,  Ad  Caj.  §  38), 
the  inference  is  obvious,  that  Pilate, 
especially  as  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  resided  there  also. 

'  The  reasons  given  for  this  need  not 
be  here  discussed. 
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follows,  that  these  Sanhedrists  could  not  have  abstained  from  entering 
the  Palace  of  Pilate  because  by  so  doing  they  would  have  be«i 
disqualified  for  the  Paschal  Supper. 

The  point  is  of  importance,  because  many  writers  have  inter- 
preted the  expression  Hhe  Passover'  as  referring  to  the  Paschal 
Supper,  and  have  argued  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Grospel,  oor 
Lord  did  not  on  the  previous  evening  partake  of  the  P^ischal  Lamh, 
or  else  that  in  this  respect  the  account  of  the  Fourth  Crospel  does  not 
accord  with  that  of  the  Synoptists.  But  as,  for  the  reason  jost 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  expression  ^Passover'  to  the 
Paschal  Supper,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  term  is  not 
also  applied  to  other  offerings.  And  here  both  the  Old  Testament* 
and  Jewish  writings '  show,  that  the  term  Pesach,  or  *  Passover,* 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  but  to  all  the  Passover 
sacrifices,  especially  to  what  was  called  the  Chagigah  (from  Chag,  *tihe 
feast'),  or  festive  offering,  which  was  brought  on  the  first  Paschal  Day. 
It  was  offered  immediately  after  the  morning-service,  and  eaten  en 
that  day — probably  some  time  before  the  evening,  when,  as  we  shall 
by-and-by  see,  another  ceremony  claimed  public  attention.  We 
can  therefore  quite  understand  that,  7iot  on  the  eve  of  the  Passov», 
but  on  the  first  Paschal  day,  the  Sanhedrists  would  avoid  in- 
curring a  defilement  which,  lasting  till  the  evening,  would  have 
prevented,  not  indeed  their  offering,  but  their  partaking  of  the 
*  Passover '  festive  offering,  or  Chagigah, 

It  may  have  been  about  seven  in  the  morning,  probably  even 
earlier,^  when  Pilate  went  out  to  those  who  summoned  him  to  dis- 
pense justice.  The  question  which  he  addressed  to  them  seems  to 
have  startled  and  disconcerted  them.  Their  procedure  had  been 
private ;  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  proceedings  at  Boman  Lav 
that  they  were  in  public.  Again,  the  procedure  before  the  San- 
hedrists had  been  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  investigation,  while  it 
was  of  the  essence  of  Eoman  procedure  to  enter  only  on  definite 
accusations.^     Accordingly,  the  first  question  of  Pilate  was,  what 


'  The  subject  has  been  so  full}'  dis- 
cussed in  Wu!selery  Heitr.,  and  in 
Kirchner^  Jiid.  Passahfeier,  not  to  speak 
of  many  others,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
enter  further  on  the  question.  No  com- 
petent Jewish  Jirchfeolog'.st  would  care 
to  deny  that  *Pesach*  w^v  refer  to  the 
*  Cliagigah,'  while  the  motive  assigned 
to  the  Sanhedrists  by  St.  John  implies, 
that  in  this  instance  it  mvtt  refer  to  this, 
and  not  to  the  Paschal  Lamb. 


'  Most  commentators  suppose  it  to 
have  been  much  earlier.  I  have  followed 
the  view  of  Keim. 

■  Nocens,  nisi  accosatos  fuerit,  coo- 
demnari  non  potest.  In  regard  to  the 
publicity  of  Roman  prooedore,  comp. 
Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  6  ;  xviii.  12 ;  xxv.  8 ; 
Jos.  War  ii.  9.  3 ;  14.  8  ;  *  maxima  fre- 
quentia  amplissimorom  ac  sapientisn- 
morum  civium  adstante '  (Cicero). 
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accasatioa  they  brought  againet  Jesus.     The  question  would  come      OHAP. 
upon  them  the  more  unexpectedly,  that  Pilate  must,  on  the  previous       xiv 
evening,  have  given  his  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  Roman  ''~~' 

guard  which  effected  the  arrest  of  Jesus.     Theit  answer  displays 
humiliation,  ill-humour,  and  an  attempt  at  evasion.     If  He  had  not 
been  *  a  maleiactor,'  they  would  not  have  '  delivered ' '  Him  up  I     On 
this  vague  charge  Pilate,  in  whom  we  mark  throughout  a  strange 
reluctance  to  proceed — perhaps  from  onwillingnese  to  please  the 
Jews,  perhaps  irom  a  desire  to  wound  their  feelings  on  the  tenderest 
point,  perhaps  because  restrained  by  a  Higher  Hand — refused  to 
[aoceed.     He  proposed  that  the  Sanhedrists  should  try  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  Law.     This  is  another  important  trait,  as  apparently 
implying  that  Pilate  had  been  previously  aware  both  of  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
been  determined  by  'envy.'*     But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  'Bt-Ks 
Pilate  would  not  have  wished  to  hand  over  a  person  accused  of  so 
grave  a  charge  as  that  of  setting  up  Messianic  claims  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  to  try  the  case  as  a  merely  religious  question.**     Taking  'AotaotiL 
this  in  connection  with  the  other  fact,  apparently  inconsistent  with  »,»:iiIt. 
it,  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  Governor  had  given  a  Eoman 
guard  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  and  with  this  other  &ct  of  the 
dream  and  warning  of  Pilate's  wife,  a  peculiar  impression  is  conveyed 
to  us.     We  can  understand  it  all,  if,  on  the  previous  evening,  after 
the  Roman  guard  had  been  granted,  Pilate  had  spoken  of  it  to  his  wife, 
whether  because  he  knew  her  to  be,  or  because  she  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.     Tradition  has  given  her  the  name  Proetila ; "  ^*w»™ 
an  Apocryphal  Crospel  describes  her  as  a  convert  to  Judaism  ;  ^  while  i  oomi 
the  Greek  Church  has  actually  placed  her  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints.  KE^^^ 
What  if  the  truth  lay  between  these  statements,  and  Procula  had  not 
only  been  a  proselyte,  like  the  wife  of  a  previous  Roman  Governor,' 
but  known  about  Jesus  and  spoken  of  Him  to  Pilate  on  that  even- 
ing ?     This  would  best  explain  his  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus,  as 
veil  as  her  dream  of  Him. 

As  the  Jewish  authorities  bad  to  decline  the  Governor's  offer  to 
proceed  against  Jesus  before  their  own  tribunal,  on  the  avowed 
^nnd  that  they  had  not  power  to  pronounce  capital  sentence,*  it 

■  Signiftcanllj'  the  word  is  the  B&me  designed  conlirmation  of  the  Jewish 
U  that  in  reference  to  the  betrayal  ot  authorship  oftheFourlh  Gospel.  ItseemH 
Jodaa.  to  implj,  that  the  Sanbedrin  might  have 

■  Batntniniu  (Jet.  Ant.  xriii.  3, 6).  fonnd  a  mode  of  patting  Jeans  to  death 
*  The  ftpp*nntlr   strango  statement,      in  the  same  infOTmal  manner  In  which 

St.  3<tba  xrili.   82,  aSoids  anotlier  un-       Rtephen  waa  kiUed  and  they  eotucht  tn 
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BOOK      now  behoved  them  to  formulate  a  capital  charge.     This  is  recorded 
V         by  St.  Luke  alone.*    It  was,  that  Jesus  had  said,  He  Himself  was 


•  St.  Luke  Christ,  a  King.  It  will  be  noted,  that  in  so  saying  they  falsely  im- 
'  puted  to  Jesus  their  own  political  expectancies  concerning  the 
Messiah.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  They  prefaced  it  by  this,  that 
He  perverted  the  nation  and  forbade  to  give  tribute  to  Oesar.  The 
latter  charge  was  so  grossly  imfounded,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  u 
in  their  mind  a  necessary  inference  firom  the  premiss  that  He  claimed 
to  be  King.  And,  as  telling  most  against  Him,  they  put  this  fint 
and  foremost,  treating  the  inference  as  if  it  were  a  jGeu;t — a  practioe 
this,  only  too  common  in  controversies,  political,  religious,  or  private. 

This  charge  of  the  Sanhedrists  explains  what,  according  to  all 
the  Evangelists,  passed  within  the  Prsetorium.  We  presume  that 
Christ  was  within,  probably  in  charge  of  some  guards.  The  wonLs 
of  the  Sanhedrists  brought  peculiar  thoughts  to  Pilate.  He  mm 
called  Jesus  and  asked  Him:  ^Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews?' 
There  is  that  mixture  of  contempt,  cynicism,  and  awe  in  this  qiie»- 
tion  which  we  mark  throughout  in  the  bearing  and  words  of  Pilate. 
It  was,  as  if  two  powers  were  contending  for  the  mastery  in  his  heart. 
By  the  side  of  uniform  contempt  for  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  of  that 
general  cynicism  which  could  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  an}'thing 
higher,  we  mark  a  feeling  of  awe  in  regard  to  Christ,  even  though 
the  feeling  may  partly  have  been  of  superstition.  Out  of  all  that 
the  Sanhedrists  had  said,  Pilate  took  only  this,  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  a  King.  Christ,  Who  had  not  heard  the  charge  of  His  accusers, 
now  ignored  it,  in  His  desire  to  stretch  out  salvation  even  to  a  Pilate. 
Not  heeding  the  implied  irony.  He  first  put  it  to  Pilate,  whether  the 
question — be  it  criminal  charge  or  inquiry — was  his  own,  or  merely 
the  repetition  of  what  His  Jewish  accusers  had  told  Pilate  of  Him. 
The  Governor  quickly  disowned  any  j)ersonal  inquiry.  How  couW 
he  raise  any  such  question  ;  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  the  subject  had 
no  general  interest.  Jesus'  own  nation  and  its  leaders  had  handed 
Him  over  as  a  criminal ;  what  had  He  done  ? 

The  answer  of  Pilate  left  nothing  else  for  Him  Who,  even  in 
that  supreme  hour,  thought  only  of  others,  not  of  Himself,  but  to 
bring  before  the  Roman  directly  that  truth  for  which  his  words  had 
given  the  opening.  It  was  not,  as  Pilate  had  implied,  a  Jewish 
question :  it  was  one  of  absolute  truth  ;  it  concerned  all  men.    The 

destroy  Paul.  The  Jewish  law  recognised  flagrante  delicto  of  blas^^emy  m 
a  form  of  procedure,  or  rather  a  want  of  done  to  death  without  f  urtlier  in 
procedure,    when    a    person   caught  in 
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Kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world  at  all,  either  Jewish  or     chap. 
Gentile.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  He  would  have  led  His  followers       xiv 
to  a  contest  for  His  claims  and  aims,  and  not  have  become  a  prisoner  ' 

of  the  Jews.  One  word  only  in  all  this  struck  Pilate.  *  So  then  a 
King  art  Thou ! '  He  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  higher 
thought  and  truth.  We  mark  in  his  words  the  same  mixture  of 
scoffing  and  misgiving.  Pilate  was  now  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom ;  his  exclamation  and  question  applied  to  the 
Kingship.  That  fact  Christ  would  now  emphasise  in  the  glory  of 
His  Humiliation.  He  accepted  what  Pilate  said ;  He  adopted  his 
words.  But  He  added  to  them  an  appeal,  or  rather  an  explanation 
of  His  claims,  such  as  a  heathen,  and  a  Pilate,  could  understand. 
His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  that  other  world  which 
He  had  come  to  reveal,  and  to  open  to  all  believers.  Here  was  the 
truth !  His  Birth  or  Incarnation,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father,  and 
His  own  voluntary  Coming  into  this  world — for  both  are  referred  to 
in  His  words  • — had  it  for  their  obiect  to  testify  of  the  truth  con-  •  st  John 

xviii.  37 

earning  that  other  world,  of  which  was  His  Kingdom.  This  was  no 
Jewish-Messianic  Kingdom,  but  one  that  appealed  to  all  men.  And 
All  who  had  moral  affinity  to  *  the  truth '  would  listen  to  His  testi- 
mony, and  so  come  to  own  Him  as  *  King.' 

But  these  words  struck  only  a  hollow  void,  as  they  fell  on 
Pilate.  It  was  not  merely  cynicism,  but  utter  despair  of  all  that  is 
higher — a  moral  suicide — which  appears  in  his  question :  *  What  is 
tiTUth  ? '  He  had  understood  Christ,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  respond 
to  His  appeal.  He,  whose  heart  and  life  had  so  little  kinship  to  *  the 
truth,'  could  not  sympathise  with,  though  he  dimly  perceived,  the 
grand  aim  of  Jesus'  Life 'and  Work.  But  even  the  question  of  Pilate 
seems  an  admission,  an  implied  homage  to  Christ.  Assuredly,  he 
would  not  have  so  opened  his  inner  being  to  one  of  the  priestly 
•accusers  of  Jesus. 

That  man  was  no  rebel,  no  criminal !  They  who  brought  Him 
were  moved  by  the  lowest  passions.  And  so  he  told  them,  as  he 
went  out,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Then  came  from  the 
assembled  Sanhedrists  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  accusations.  As  we 
picture  it  to  ourselves,  all  this  while  the  Christ  stood  near,  perhaps 
behind  Pilate,  just  within  the  portals  of  the  Praetorium.  And  to 
all  this  clamour  of  charges  He  made  no  reply.  It  was  as  if  the 
surging  of  the  wild  waves  broke  far  beneath  against  the  base  of  the 
rock,  which,  untouched,  reared  its  head  far  aloft  to  the  heavens.  But 
.as  He  stood  in  the  calm  silence  of  Majesty,  Pilate  greatly  wondered. 


r'    -  ■       t^  I    ^mA    . 
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•  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  6-12 


»>  St.  Luke 
ix.7-9 


Did  this  Man  not  even  fear  death ;  was  He  so  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, so  infinitely  superior  to  those  around  and  against  Him;  or 
had  He  so  hx  conquered  Death,  that  He  would  not  condescend  to 
their  words  ?  And  why  then  had  He  spoken  to  him  of  His  Kingdom 
and  of  that  truth  ? 

Fain  would  he  have  withdrawn  from  it  all ;  not  that  he  was  moved 
for  absolute  truth  or  by  the  personal  innocence  of  the  Suflferer,  but  that 
there  was  that  in  the  Christ  which,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  made  him  reluctant  to  be  unrighteous  and  imjust.  And  so,, 
when,  amidst  these  confused  cries,  he  caught  the  name  Galilee  as  the 
scene  of  Jesus'  labours,  he  gladly  seized  on  what  offered  the  prospect 
of  devolving  the  responsibility  on  another.  Jesus  was  a  Galilean, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Herod.  To 
Herod,  therefore,  who  had  come  for  the  Feast  to  Jerusalemi,  and  there 
occupied  the  old  Maccabean  Palace,  close  to  that  of  the  High-Priest, 
Jesus  was  now  sent.*  ^ 

To  St.  Luke  alone  we  owe  the  account  of  what  passed  there,  as, 
indeed,  of  so  many  traits  in  this  last  scene  of  the  terrible  drama.* 
The  opportunity  now  offered  was  welcome  to  Herod.  It  was  a  mark 
of  reconciliation  (or  might  be  viewed  as  such)  between  himself  and 
the  Roman,  and  in  a  manner  flattering  to  himself,  since  the  first  step 
had  been  taken  by  the  Governor,  and  that,  by  an  almost  ostentatious 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  Tetrarch,  on  which  possibly 
their  former  feud  may  have  turned.  Besides,  Herod  had  long  wished 
to  see  Jesus,  of  Whom  he  had  heard  so  many  things.**  In  that  hour 
coarse  curiosity,  a  hope  of  seeing  some  magic  performances,  was  the 
only  feeling  that  moved  the  Tetrarch.  But  in  vain  did  he  ply  Christ 
with  questions.  He  was  as  silent  to  him  as  formerly  against  the 
virulent  charges  of  the  Sanhedrists.  But  a  Christ  Who  would  or 
could  do  no  signs,  nor  even  kindle  into  the  same  denunciations  as  the 
Baptist,  was,  to  the  coarse  realism  of  Antipas,  only  a  helpless  figure 
that  might  be  insulted  and  scoffed  at,  as  did  the  Tetrarch  and 
his  men  of  war.^  And  so  Jesus  was  once  more  sent  back  to  the 
Pnetorium. 

It  is  in  the  interval  during  which  Jesus  was  before  Herod,  or 


'  &v4ir€fi^€v.  3fet/er  marks  this  as  the 
technical  term  in  handing  over  a  criminal 
to  the  proper  judicial  authority. 

It  is  worse  than  idle — it  is  trifling 
to  ask,  whence  the  Evangelists  derived 
their  accounts.  As  if  those  things  had 
been  done  in  a  corner,  or  none  of  those 
who    now   were   guilty   had    afterwards 


become  disciples  I 

■  It  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  *  the 
gorgeous  apparel*  in  which  Hertyi 
arrayed  Christ  was  purple,  or  white. 
Certainly  it  was  not,  as  Bishop  Hmneherf 
suggests  (Relig.  Alt^rth.  p.  55-1),  an  old 
high-priestly  garment  of  the  Maccabees 
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probably  soon  afterwards,  that  we  place  the  last  weird  scene  in  the  life     CHAP, 
of  Judas,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.*    We  infer  this  from  the  circum-       ^^y 
stance,  that,  on  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Herod,  the  Sanhedrists  do  •  st.  Matt. 

zxyii*  8—10 

not  seem  to  have  been  present,  since  Pilate  had  to  call  them  together,**  b  st.  Luke 
presumably  from  the  Temple.    And  here  we  recall  that  the  Temple  S^^  sV 
was  close  to  the  Maccabean  Palace.     Lastly,  the  impression  left  on  n**^  '^^"* 
our  minds  is,  that  henceforth  the  principal  part  before  Pilate  was 
sustained  by  *  the  people,'  the  Priests  and  Scribes  rather  instigating 
them  than  conducting  the  case  against  Jesus.     It  may  therefore 
weU  have  been,  that,  when  the  Sanhedrists  went  from  the  Maccabean 
Palace  into  the  Temple,  as  might  be  expected  on  that  day,  only  a 
part  of  them  returned  to  the  Praetorium  on  the  summons  of  Pilate. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  sufficient  had  already  passed 
to  convince  Judas  what  the  end  would  be.     Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  had  not  anticipated  it  from  the  first,  however  he 
had  fedled  to  realise  it  till  after  his  deed.     The  words  which  Jesus  had 
spoken  to  him  in  the  Garden  must  have  burnt  into  his  soul.     He 
was  among  the  soldiery  that  fell  back  at  His  look.    Since  then  Jesus 
had  been  led  bound  to  Annas,  to  Caiaphas,  to  the  Praetorium,  to 
Herod.    Even  if  Judas  had  not  been  present  at  any  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  conscience  had  allowed  this, 
all  Jerusalem  must  by  that  time  have  been  full  of  the  report,  pro- 
bably in  even  exaggerated  form.    One  thing  he  saw :  that  Jesus  was 
condemned.     Judas  did  not  *  repent '  in  the  Scriptural  sense  ;  but 
*  a  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  came  over  him.'     Even  had  Jesus 
been  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  relation  to  Him  of  Judas  been  the  ordi- 
nary one,  we  could  understand  his  feelings,  especially  considering  his 
ardent  temperament.    The  instant  before  and  after  sin  represents 
the  diflference  of  feeUnfr  as  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  of 
our  first  parents.     With  the  commission  of  sin,  all  the  bewitching, 
intoxicating  influence,  which  incited  to  it,  has  passed  away,  and  only 
the  naked  fact  remains.     All  the  glamour  has  been  dispelled  ;  all  the 
reality  abideth.     If  we  knew  it,  probably  scarcely  one  out  of  many 
criminals  but  would  give  all  he  has,  nay,  life  itself,  if  he  could  recall 
the  deed  done,  or  awake  from  it  to  find  it  only  an  evil  dream.     But  it 
cannot  be ;  and  the  increasingly  terrible  is,  that  it  is  done,  and  done 
for  ever.     Yet  this  is  not  *  repentance,'  or,  at  least,  God  alone  knows 
whether  it  is  such  ;  it  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  Judas  it  only  was, 
*  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  towards  Jesus.     Whether  this  might 

'  The     verb    designating     Scriptural      ft^ratxiKofiai,  as  in  St.  Matt.  xxi.  29,  32 ; 
tepentanoe  is  iurv»o4m :  that  here  used  is      2  Cor.  vii.  8 ;  Heb.  vii.  21. 
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BOOK  have  passed  into  repentance,  whether,  if  he  had  cast  himself  at  the 
V  Feet  of  Jesus,  as  undoubtedly  he  might  have  done,  this  would  have 
'  *  ^  been  so,  we  need  not  here  ask.  The  mind  and  feelings  of  Judas,  as 
regarded  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  as  regarded  Jesus,  were  now  quite 
other ;  they  became  increasingly  so  with  ever-growing  intensity.  The 
road,  the  streets,  the  people's  feu^s — all  seemed  now  to  bear  witness 
against  him  and  for  Jesus.  He  read  it  everywhere ;  he  felt  it 
always ;  he  imagined  it,  till  his  whole  being  was  on  flame.  What 
had  been  ;  what  was  ;  what  would  be  !  Heaven  and  earth  receded 
from  him ;  there  were  voices  in  the  air,  and  pangs  in  the  soul — and 
no  escape,  help,  counsel,  or  hope  anywhere. 

It  was  despair,  and  his  a  desperate  resolve.     He  miist  get  rid  of 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which,  like  thirty  serpents,  coiled  round 
his  soul  with  terrible  hissing  of  death.     Then  at  least  his  deed  woold 
have  nothing  of  the  selfish  in  it :  only  a  terrible  error,  a  mistake, 
to  which  he  had  been  incited  by  these  Sanhedrists.    Back  to  them 
with  the  money,  and  let  them  have  it  again !     And  so  forward  he 
pressed  amidst  the  wondering  crowd,  which  whispering  gave  way 
before  that  haggard  face  with  the  wild  eyes,  that  crime  had  made 
old  in  those  few  hours,  till  he  came  upon  that  knot  of  priests  and 
Sanhedrists,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  speaking  of  it  all.    A  most 
unwelcome  sight  and  intrusion  on  them,  this  necessary  but  odious 
figure  in  the  drama — belonging  to  its  past,  and  who  should  rest  in  its 
obscurity.     But  he  would  be  heard ;  nay,  his  words  would  cast  the 
burden  on  them  to  share  it  with  him,  as  with  hoarse  cry  he  broke 
into  this :  '  I  have  sinned — in  that  I  have  betrayed — innocent  blood ! ' 
They  turned  from  him  with  impatience,  in  contempt,  as  so  often  the 
seducer  turns  from  the  seduced — and,  God  help  such,  with  the  same 
fiendish  guilt  of  hell :  '  What  is  that  to  us  ?     See  thou  to  it ! '    And 
presently  they  were  again  deep  in  conversation  or  consultation.    For 
a  moment  he  stared  wildly  before  him,  the  very  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
that  had  been  weighed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  now  brought  back, 
and  would  fain  have  given  them,  still  clutched  in  his  hand.    For 
a  moment  only,  and  then  he  wildly  rushed  forward,  towards  the 
Sanctuary  itself,'  probably  to  where  the  Court  of  Israel  bounded  on 
that  of  the  Priests,  where  generally  the  penitents  stood  in  waiting, 
while  in  the  Priests'  Court  the  sacrifice  was  oflFered  for  them.    He 
bent  forward,  and  with  all  his  might  hurled  from  him  *  those  thirty 

'  The  expression  vads  is  always  used  in  fices  were  offered, 

the  N.  T.  of  the  Sanctuary  itself,  and  not  '^  I  so    understand   the  H^   of  SL 

of  the  outer  courts ;  but  it  would  include  Matt,  xxvii.  6. 
the  Court  of  the  Priests,  where  the  sacri- 
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pieces  of  silver,  so  that  each  resounded  as  it  fell  on  the  marble      chap. 
pavement.  xiv 

Out  he  rushed  fix)m  the  Temple,  out  of  Jerusalem,  *  into  soli-  '  ' 
tude.'  *  Whither  shall  it  be  ?  Down  into  the  horrible  solitude  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  *  Tophet '  of  old,  with  its  ghastly  memo- 
ries, the  Gehenna  of  the  future,  with  its  ghostly  associations.  But 
it  was  not  solitude,  for  it  seemed  now  peopled  with  figures,  faces, 
sounds.  Across  the  Valley,  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain ! 
We  are  now  on  *  the  potter's  field '  of  Jeremiah — somewhat  to  the  west 
above  where  the  Kidron  and  Hinnom  valleys  merge.  It  is  cold,  soft, 
clayey  soil,  where  the  footsteps  slip,  or  are  held  in  clammy  bonds. 
Here  jagged  rocks  rise  perpendicularly :  perhaps  there  was  some 
gnarled,  bent,  stunted  tree.^  Up  there  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  that 
rock.  Now  slowly  and  deliberately  he  unwound  the  long  girdle  that 
held  his  garment.  It  was  the  girdle  in  which  he  had  carried  those 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  He  was  now  quite  calm  and  collected.  With 
that  girdle  he  will  hang  himself*  on  that  tree  close  by,  and  when  he 
has  fastened  it,  he  will  throw  himself  off  from  that  jagged  rock. 

It  is  done ;  but  as,  unconscious,  not  yet  dead  perhaps,  he  swung 
heavily  on  that  branch,  under  the  imwonted  burden  the  girdle  gave 
way,  or  perhaps  the  knot  which  his  trembling  hands  had  made 
unslipped,  and  he  fell  heavily  forward  among  the  jagged  rocks  beneath, 
and  perished  in  the  manner  of  which  St.  Peter  reminded  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  days  before  Pentecost.*  *  But  in  the  Temple  the  priests  •  Act*  l  i8, 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  these  thirty  pieces  of  money.  Their 
unscrupulous  scrupulosity  came  again  upon  them.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  take  into  the  Temple-treasury,  for  the  purchase  of  sacred  things, 
money  that  had  been  xmlawfully  gained.  In  such  cases  the  Jewish 
Law  provided  that  the  money  was  to  be  restored  to  the  donor,  and, 
if  he  insisted  on  giving  it,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  spend  it  for 
something  for  the  public  weal.  This  explains  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  by  St. 
Matthew.  By  a  fiction  of  law  the  money  was  still  considered  to  be 
Judas',  and  to  have  been  applied  by  him  ^  in  the  purchase  of  the  *  Acts  i.  is 
well-known  *  potter's  field,'  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  burjdng  in 

■  kit^x^f^^*'  *  ^^  presented  in  the  t«xt,  there  is  no 

*  The  topographical  notice  is  based  real  divergence  between  the  accoants  of 
on  Bddeker-SooifC*  Palastina,  pp.  114-  St.  Matthew  and  the  Book  of  Acts. 
116.  Keim    has     formulated    the    supposed 

•  This,  not  with  any  idea  that  his  differences  under  five  particulars,  which 
death  would  expiate  for  his  sm.  No  are  discussed  seriatim  by  JViebe,  Leidens- 
fluch  idea  attached  to  suicide  among  the  gesch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  kc. 

Jews. 
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it  stranger^.*  But  fi'oin  henceforth  the  old  name  of '  pottei^s  field' 
became  popularly  changed  into  that  of '  field  of  blood  '  {Uakal  Dema). 
T  And  yet  it  was  the  act  of  Israel  through  its  leaders  :  *  they  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver — the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  thej 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  Tot  the  pottei's 
field ! '  It  was  all  theirs,  though  they  would  have  &in  made  it  all 
Judaa':  the  valuing,  the  selling,  and  the  purchasing.  And '  the  pottcr'i 
field  ' — the  very  spot  on  which  Jeremiah  had  been  Divinely  directed 
to  prophesy  against  Jerusalem  and  against  Israel :  ^  how  was  it  now  ill 
fulfilled  in  the  light  of  the  completed  sin  and  apostasy  of  the  people, 
as  prophetically  described  by  Zechariah !  This  Tophet  of  Jeremiah, 
now  that  they  had  valued  and  sold  at  thirty  shekel  Israel's  Messiah- 
Shepherd — truly  a  Tophet,  and  become  a  field  of  blood  !  Surely,  not 
an  accidental  coincidence  this,  that  it  should  be  the  place  of  Jeremy's 
announcement  of  judgment:  not  accidental,  but  veritably  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy !  And  so  St.  Matthew,  Targuming  this  prophecy 
in  form '  as  in  its  spirit,  and  in  true  Jewish  manner  stringing  to 
it  the  prophetic  description  furnished  by  Zechariah,  sets  the  event 
before  us  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremy's  prophecy.' 

We  are  once  more  outside  the  Pnetoriuin,  to  which  Pilate  bad 
summoned  from  the  Temple  Sanhedrists  and  people.  The  crowd  was 
momentarily  increasing  from  the  town.*  It  was  not  only  to  see  what 
was  about  to  happen,  but  to  witness  another  spectacle,  that  of  the 
release  of  a  prisoner.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom,  that  at 
the  Passover  *  the  Koman  Governor  released  to  the  Jewish  populace 
some  notorious  prisoner  who  lay  condemned  to  death.  A  very  signi- 
ficant custom  of  release  this,  for  which  they  now  began  to  clamour. 
It  may  have  been,  that  to  this  also  they  were  incited  by  the 
Sanhedrists  who  mingled  among  them.  For  if  the  stream  of  popnlai 
sympathy  might  be  diverted  to  Bar-Abbas,  the  doom  of  Jesus  wonld 
be  the  more  securely  fixed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  might  be  the 
more  easy  to  influence  the  people,  since  Bar-Abbas  belonged  to  thai 

'  The  altcmtions  in  the  worila  qnotcil  abbreviated)  with  'IpHi.     Bui  the  wbolt 

are,  as    previoui'ly    explained,    a    '  tar-  qucHtion  is  iif  do  real  importance. 
guming '  of  tlipm.  '  According  to  the  beltel  reading  of 

*  SlOKt  Commentators,  however. regard  St,  Mark  xv.  tl  'the  moltitade  wa«  gointc 

the  word  '  Jeremy  '  as  a  lapse  of  memory,  up.' 

or  an  ovcrfaght  by  thn  Evangelist,  or  else  '  How    can     they    who    regard   tht 

an    »  very  early  error  of  transcription.  Joliannine    aooonnt   as    implying   ihil 

Other  explanations  (more  or  leas  unsatis-  Christ   was  crueifled    on    the    niomiM 

fautory)    may    be    seen    in     the     com-  hefore  the  Passover,  explain  the  «onl?iJ 

mentarien.     BM/ (Alttvst.    Cit.    p.  TS),  St.  John,' YehaveaciLitom, that  Ishcnld 

following   YaUlieRaT,  thinks  the  mistake  release  unto  you  one  at  (A«  PtutortrV 
arose   from  cuiifuunding  Z^v  (written  i 
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■class,  not  uncommon  at  the  time,  which,  under  the  colourable 
pretence  of  political  aspuratioQB,  committed  robber;  and  other  crimes. 
Bat  these  movements  had  deeply  struck  root  in  popular  sympathy. 
A  strange  name  and  figure,  Bar-Abbas.  I'hat  could  not  have  been 
hifl  real  name.  It  means  '  Son  of  the  Father.' '  Was  he  a  political 
Anti-Christ  ?  And  why,  if  there  had  not  been  some  conjunction 
between  them,  should  Pilate  have  proposed  the  alternative  of  Jesus 
-or  Bar-Abbas,  and  not  rather  that  of  one  of  the  two  male&ctors  who 
were  actually  crucified  with  Jesus  ? 

But  when  the  Governor,  hoping  to  enlist  some  popular  sympathy, 
put  this  alternative  to  them — nay,  urged  it,  on  l^e  ground  that 
neither  he  nor  yet  Herod  had  found  any  crime  in  Him,  and  would 
even  have  appeased  their  thirst  for  vengeance  by  offering  to  submit 
JesDs  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  scourging,  it  was  in  vain.  It  was 
now  that  Pilate  sat  down  ou  '  the  judgment  seat.'  But  ere  he  could 
proceed,  came  that  message  from  his  wife  about  her  dream,  and  the 
warning  entreaty  to  have  nothing  to  do  '  with  that  righteous  man,' 
An  omen  such  as  a  dream,  and  an  appeal  connected  with  it,  especially 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  trial,  would  powerfully  impress  a  Boman. 
And  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  to  popular  feeliug 
on  behalf  of  Jesus  might  have  been  successful.'  But  once  more  the  ■ 
Sanhedrists  prevailed.  Apparently,  all  who  had  been  followers  of 
Jesus  had  been  scattered.  None  of  them  aeem  to  have  been  there ; 
and  if  one  or  another  feeble  voice  might  have  been  raised  for  Him, 
it  was  hushed  in  fear  of  the  Sanhedrists.  It  was  Bar-Abbas  for 
whom,  incited  by  the  priesthood,  the  populace  now  clamoured  with 
increasing  vehemence.  To  the  question — half  bitter,  half  mocking 
— what  they  wished  him  to  do  with  Him  l^Tiom  their  own  leaders 
bad  in  their  accusation  called  '  King  of  the  Jews,'  surged  back,  louder 
and  louder,  the  terrible  cry :  '  Crucify  him  I '  That  such  a  cry  should 
have  been  raised,  and  raised  by  Jews,  and  before  the  Boman,  and 
against  Jesus,  are  in  themselves  almost  inconceivable  facts,  to  which 
the  history  of  these  eighteen  centuries  has  made  terrible  echo.  In 
vain  PUate  expostulated,  reasoned,  appealed.  Popular  frenzy  only 
grew  as  it  was  opposed. 

All  reasoning  having  failed,  Pilate  had  recourse  to  one  more 
expedient,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
«fi©etive.''  When  a  Judge,  after  having  declared  the  innocence  of  • 
the  accused,  actually  rises  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  by  a  sym- 
bolic act  pronounces  the  execution  of  the  accused  a  judicial  murder, 
■  n>e  andent  raading  *  Jesns  Bar-Abbas'  is  not  soiBdenllf  otteated  to  be  adopted. 


THE  CBOSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

from  all  participation  in  which  he  wishes  aolemnly  to  clear  himwJf, 
surely  no  jury  would  persist  in  demanding  sentence  of  death.    But 
"   in  the  present  instance  there  was  even  more.     Although  we  find 
allusions  to  some  such  custom  among  the  heathen,'  that  which  here 
took  phice  was  an  essentially  Jewish  rite,  which  most  have  appealed 
the  more  forcibly  to  the  Jews  that  it  was  done  by  Pilate.     Aiid,  do! 
only  th  e  rite,  but  the  very  words  were  Jewish.*    They  recall  not  merdj 
the  rite  prescribed  in  Deut.  zxi.  6,  &c.,  to  mark  the  &eedom  Iroin 
guilt  of  the  elders  of  a  city  where  untracked  murder  had  bees 
committed,  but  the  very  words  of  such  Old  Teetameat 
as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  28,  and  Ps.  zzvi.  6,  Izxiii.  13,*  and,  in  later 
in  Sns.  ver.  46.     The  Mishnah  bears  witness  that  this  rite  was  ood- 
tinued.''     As  administering  justice  in  Israel,  Pilate  mast  have  been 
aware  of  this  rite.*     It  does  not  affect  the  question,  whether  or  not 
a  judge  could,  especially  in  the  circumstances  recorded,  free  himself 
from  guilt.     Certainly,  he  could  not  j  but  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  Pilate  appears  so  utterly  unusual,  as,  indeed,  his  whole  bearing 
tflwards  Christ,  that  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  deep  impre»- 
sion  which  Jeaus  had  made  upon  him.     All  the  more  terrible  wwild 
be  the  guilt  of  Jewish  resistance.     There  is  something  overawing 
in  Pilate'a, '  See  ye  to  it ' — a  reply  to  the  Sanhedrista' '  See  thon  to 
it,'  to  Judaa,  and  in  the  same  words.    It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  scene 
of  mutual  imputation  of  guilt  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  were  being 
re-enacted.     The  Mishnah  tells  us,  that,  after  the  solemn  washing  of 
hands  of  the  elders  and  their  disclaimer  of  guilt,  priests  responded 
with  this  prayer ;  *  Forgive  it  to  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  Thou  ha^t 
redeemed,   0  Lord,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  upon  Thy  people 
Israel ! '   But  here,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  words,  came  back  that  deeji, 
hoarse  cry:  'His  Blood  be  upon  us,'  and — God  help  us! — 'on  oor 
children ! '     Some  thirty  years  later,  and  on  that  very   spot,  »«s 
judgment  pronounced  against  some  of  the  best  in  Jerusalem;  and 
among  the  3,600  victims  of  the  Governor's  fury,  of  whom  not  a  few 
were  Bcotu-ged  and  crucified  right  over  against  the  PrEetorium,  were 
■  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem."    A  few  years  moti, 
and  hundreds  of  crosses  bore  Jewish  mangled  bodies  within  sight  o( 
Jerusalem.     And  still  have  these  wanderers  seemed  to  bear,  ftom 
century  to  century,  and  from  land  to  land,  that  burden  of  blood ;  Md 
still  does  it  seem  to  weigh  '  on  us  and  our  children.' 

'  Sec   (be  qnotations  in   M'etiteiti,  ad  *  The  Evangelist  pnt  what  he  nid  >!■ 

loc.,  and  Xi-be,u.  s.  p,  104.  to  tho  well-remembored  Old  TnUisnl 

■  &0MII  airi  TauaTuaToi  ifi  a  Hebraism  =        words. 


CHRIST  SCOURGED. 

The  EvangelietB  have  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  last 
scenes  of  indignity  and  horror,  and  we  are  too  thankful  to  follow 
their  example.  Bar-Abbas  was  at  once  released.  Jesne  was  handed 
over  to  the  soldiery  to  be  sconrged  and  cracified,  althoogh  final  and 
formal  judgment  had  not  yet  been  prononnced.*  Indeed,  Pilate 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  scourging  might  still 
move  the  people  to  desist  from  the  ferocioos  cry  for  the  Cross.''  For 
the  same  reason  we  may  also  hope,  that  the  scourging  was  not 
inflicted  with  the  same  ferocity  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  martyrs, 
when,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  incrimination  of  others,  or 
else  recantation,  the  scourge  of  leather  thongs  was  loaded  with  lead, 
or  armed  with  spikes  and  bones,  which  lacerated  back,  and  chest,  and 
fiice,  till  the  victim  sometimes  fell  down  before  the  judge  a  bleeding 
mass  of  torn  flesh.  But,  however  modified,  and  without  repeating 
the  harrowing  realism  of  a  Cicero,  scourging  was  the  terrible  intio- 
dnction  to  cmcifixion — '  the  intermediate  death.'  Stripped  of  His 
clothes,  His  hands  tied  and  back  bent,  the  Victim  would  be  bound 
to  a  column  or  stake,  in  front  of  the  Pnetorium.  The  scourg- 
iog  ended,  the  soldiery  would  hastily  east  upon  Him  His  upper 
garments,  and  lead  Him  back  into  the  Pnetorium.  Here  they 
called  the  whole  cohort  together,  and  the  silent,  faint  Sufierer 
became  the  object  of  their  ribald  jesting.  From  His  bleeding  Body 
they  tore  the  clothes,  and  in  mockery  arrayed  Him  in  scarlet  or 
porple.'  For  crown  they  wound  together  thorns,  and  for  sceptre 
they  placed  in  His  Hand  a  reed.  Then  alternately,  in  mock  procla- 
mation they  hailed  Him  King,  or  worshipped  Him  as  God,  and 
smote  Him  or  heaped  on  Him  other  indignities.* 

Such  a  spectacle  might  well  have  disarmed  enmity,  and  for  ever 
allayed  worldly  fears.  And  so  Pilate  had  hoped,  when,  at  his  bidding, 
Jeans  came  forth  from  the  Pnetorium,  arrayed  as  a  mock-king,  and 


>Bt  John 


<  The  &^in,  or  shcict  woollen  military 
oltMik,  ncmrlet  or  pnrple  (the  two  colonrs 
■ra  often  confonnded,  comp.  Wetttein 
ad  loc.),  fastened  by  a  clasp  on  the  right 
■honlder.  It  was  alw)  worn  b;  Itomon 
nner»l«,  snd  MimeliiDes  (in  more  contly 
nmu  BDd  material)  prcsenled  to  foreign 
kings. 

■  Orifm  already  raarks  In  this  a 
notable  breach  of  military  iljscipline. 
Xeim  (Jesn  Ton  Nai.  iii.  H,  pp.  «93.  dc) 
givea  a  terribly  graphic  and  lealiBtio 
acconnt  of  the  whole  Kenc.  ThcHoldien 
>rere,  as  mostly  in  the  provinces,  chiefly 
provincials— in  this  case,  proliably 
eyriaiifl.     They  were  all  the  more  bitterly 

tol.il  p 


hostile  to  the  Jews  {Jot.  Ant.  xix.  8  1  ■ 
War  ii.  12,  1.  2;  v.  11,  1-there  also 
derision  at  eiecntion).  A  stmnfte  illus- 
tration of  the  scene  io  affordwl  by  what 
happened  only  a  few  yenrs  afterwards  at 
Alexandria,  when  the  Jews,  in  derision 
of  King  Agrippa  I._,  arrayed  a  well-known 
maniac  (Carabas)  in  a  gorpeniw  carpet, 
pat  a  paper  crown  od  hit  head,  and  a 
reed  in  his  hand,  and  saluted  him  '  Mari, 
Master' (PAiVn,  In  Flacc.  ed..iVaiij.ii.622; 
WeUteis,  N.  T.  i.  p.  633).  On  all  the 
olassical  illustrations  and  corroborations 
of  the  whole  proceedings  in  every  detail, 
the  reader  shonid  consult  M'rtHtin,  ad 
loc. 


THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

the  Governor  presented  Him  to  the  populace  in  words  which  the 
Church  has  ever  since  treaeored :  '  Behold  the  Man ! '  Bat^BO&rfrom 
appeasing,  the  sight  only  incited  to  fury  the  '  chief  priests  *  and  their 
flDbordinates.  This  Man  before  them  was  the  occasion,  that  on  tlu> 
Paschal  Da;  a  heathen  dared  in  Jerusalem  itself  insnlt  their  deepest 
foeliogs,  mock  their  most  cherished  Messianic  hopes !  '  Cmcii; ! ' 
'  Crncify ! '  resounded  from  all  sides.  Once  more  Pilat«  appealed, 
when,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  it  eUcited  this  from  the  people, 
that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

If  nothing  else,  what  light  it  casts  on  the  mode  in  which  Jam 
had  borne  Himself  amidst  those  tortures  and  insults,  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  Jews  filled  Pilat«  with  fear,  and  led  him  to  seek  again 
converse  with  Jesus  within  the  Prsetoriom.  The  impression  i^h 
had  been  made  at  the  first,  and  been  deepened  all  along,  had  no* 
passed  into  the  terror  of  superstition.  His  first  question  to  Jenu 
was,  whence  He  was?  And  when,  as  was  most  fitting — since  he 
«oald  not  have  understood  it — Jesus  returned  no  answer,  the  feelings 
of  the  Boman  became  only  the  more  intense.  Would  He  not  speak; 
did  He  not  know  that  he  had  absolute  power  '  to  release  or  lo 
crucify '  Him  ? '  Nay,  not  absolute  power — all  power  came  from 
above ;  but  the  guilt  in  the  abuse  of  power  was  fiir  greater  on  thf 
part  of  ajwstate  Israel  and  its  leaders,  who  knew  whence  power  came, 
and  to  Whom  they  were  responsible  for  its  exercise. 

So  spake  not  an  impostor ;  so  spake  not  an  ordinary  mao  -after 
such  sufferings  and  in  such  circumstances — to  one  who,  wheacesoerer 
derived,  had  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  Him.  And  Pilate  felt 
it — the  more  keenly,  for  his  cynicism  and  disbelief  of  all  that  vas 
higher.  And  the  more  earnestly  did  he  now  seek  to  release  Him. 
But,  proportionately,  the  louder  and  fiercer  was  the  cry  of  the  Jer* 
for  His  Blood,  till  they  threatened  to  implicate  in  the  charge  of 
rebellion  against  Csesar  the  Governor  himself,  if  he  persisted  in  un- 
wonted mercy. 

Such  danger  a  Pilate  would  never  encounter.  He  sat  down  once 
more  in  the  judgment-seat,  outside  the  Praetorium,  in  the  place 
called  '  Pavement,'  and,  from  its  outlook  over  the  City, '  Gabbatha,' 
'  the  rounded  height.'  So  solemn  is  the  transaction  that  the  EraD 
gelist  pauses  to  note  once  more  the  day^nay,  the  very  hoar,  when 

'  This  is    the    proper  order    of    tha  to    be    rejected.      Onhhaik    (nSJ)    " 

words.    To-celeaso'isputfirsttoinduM  Qabbatha  njeaiu  ■  a  ronnded  beipht. '   I' 

ClariBt  to  speak.  ^u„  ^lao  as  the  name  ol  »  tomi  (Jf- 

»  The  derivation  of  \V«Mcke{r\'Zr\  33).  jtaa  GS  *> 
'  tack  of  the  Temple '  is  on  every  ground 


CHRIST  FINALLT  DISOWNED  BY  ISRAEL- 

the  process  had  commenced.  It  had  been  the  Friday  in  Passover- 
week,'  and  between  six  and  seven  of  the  morning.*  And  at  the 
close  Pilate  once  more  presented  to  them  Jesos  in  mockery :  '  Behold 
jour  King ! '  Once  more  they  called  for  His  Cmcifiiion — and,  when 
again  challenged,  the  chief  priests  burst  into  the  cry,  which  pre- 
ceded Pilate's  final  sentence,  to  be  presently  executed :  '  We  have 
no  king  but  Ceesar ! ' 

With  thia  cry  Judaism  was,  in  the  person  of  its  representativeB, 
^;uilty  of  denial  of  Crod,  of  blasphemy,  of  apostasy.  It  committed 
suicide ;  and,  ever  since,  has  its  dead  body  been  carried  in  show  from 
land  to  land,  and  from  century  to  century:  to  be  dead,  and  to 
remain  dead,  till  He  come  a  second  time,  Who  is  the  Besurrection 
aad  the  Life ! 

>  I  have  simpl;  rendered  the  «apa<n»i>4)  Kirehntr,  D.  jnd.  PawahL  pp.  47,  Ice. 

-rair  ri^x"  ^7  Friday  in  Paseover-week.  '  The  houi  ('about  the  nztb')   could 

The  eridence  for  regarding  rapaaKtut,  only  refer  to  when  the  process  was  taken 

in  the  GospelB,  bb  the  termitait  teeAnieiu  in  hand, 
iOr  Fridaj,  has  been  often  set  forth.  Bee 


MO  THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CBOWX. 


xix.  Ifi 


CHAPTER   XV. 

'CBUCIFIEDy   DEAD,  ASTD  BTRIZD.* 

(St.  Matt,  xzvii.  31-43 ;  St.  Mark  xv.  20-32*;  St.  Lnke  Trill.  26-38 ;  St.  Jahnsx. 
16-24  ;  St.  Matt,  xzvii.  44 ;  St.  Mark  xv.  32  »;  St.  Lake  xziii.  39l^:  8t  Johi 
six.  26-27;  St.  Matt,  zxvii.  45-56;  St.  Mark  xv.  3a-41 ;  St.  Luke  zziit  44^; 
Kt.  John  xix.  28-30;  St.  John  xix.  31-37;  St.  Matt.  xxriL  67-61 ;  St.  Ibak  Xf. 
42-47 ;  St.  Luke  xxili.  60-66 ;  St.  Jcibn  xix.  3S-42 ;  St.  Matt.  xxviL  68-66.) 

It  matters  little  as  regards  their  gnilt,  whether,  pressiiig  the  langiage 
of  St.  John,*  we  are  to  understand  that  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  to  the 

•  St  John      Jews  to  be  crucified,  or,  as  we  rather  infer,  to  his  own  soldiers.    Tliii 

was  the  common  practice,  and  it  accords  both  with  the  Governor's 

*  rn.  6         former  taunt  to  the  Jews,**  and  with  the  after-notice  of  the  Synopti^ts. 

They,  to  whom  He  was  *  delivered,'  Med  Him  away  to  be  crucified;' 
and  they  who  so  led  Him  forth  *  compelled  '  the  Cyrenian  Simon  to 
bf^ar  the  Cross.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  still  less 
the  Sanhedrists,  would  have  done  this.  But,  whether  formally  ot 
not,  the  terrible  crime  of  slaying,  with  wicked  hands,  their  Mesaah- 
King  rests,  alas,  on  Israel. 

Once  more  was  He  unrobed  and  robed.  The  purple  robe  was  torn 
from  His  Wounded  Body,  the  crown  of  thorns  from  His  Bleeding 
Brow.    Arrayed  again  in  His  own,  now  blood-stained,  garments,  He  iras 

J^st-^Mwic  led  forth  to  execution.  Only  about  two  hours  and  a  half  had  passed* 
since  the  time  that  He  had  first  stood  before  Pilate  (about  half-past 

« St  John  six),**  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached  Golgotha  (at  nine 
o'clock  A.M.).  In  Rome  an  interval,  ordinarily  of  two  days,  inter- 
vened between  a  sentence  and  its  execution  ;  but  the  rule  does  not 
seem  to  have  applied  to  the  provinces,'  if,  indeed,  in  this  case  the 
formal  rules  of  Roman  procedure  were  at  all  observed. 

The  terrible  preparations  were  soon  made :  the  hammer,  the 
nails,  the  Cross,  the  very  food  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  watdi 
under  each  Cross.^    Four  soldiers  would  be  detailed  for  each  Cross, 

'  The  evidence  is  coUctted   by  Kebe,      deed  the  whole  *  cohort,*  but  a  •w»i>Wm 

u.  8.  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  1C7.  of  about  120,  or  a  centuria  of  about  6i» 

*  AVtm  seems  to  imagine  that,  not  in-      men,  accompanied  the  procession.   But  of 
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the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  a  centurion.     As  always,  the      chap. 
Cross  was  borne  to  the  execution  by  Him  Who  was  to  suffer  on  it —        xv 
perhaps  His  Arms  bound  to  it  with  cords.     But  there  is  happily  no  ' 

evidence — ^rather,  every  indication  to  the  contrary — that,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  the  neck  of  the  Sufferer  was  feistened  within  the 
patibulmn,  two  horizontal  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  at  the  end,  to 
which  the  hands  were  bound.  Ordinarily,  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  centurion,*  or  rather,  preceded  by  one  who  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  the  crime,'  and  carried  a  whit«,  wooden  board,  on  which  it 
was  written.  Commonly,  also,  it  took  the  longest  road  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  through  the  most  crowded  streets,  so  as  to  attract 
most  public  attention.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  alike  this 
long  circuit  and  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  were,  in  the  present 
instance,  dispensed  with.  They  are  not  hinted  at  in  the  text,  and 
seem  incongruous  to  the  festive  season,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  history. 

Discarding  all  later  legendary  embellishments,'  as  only  disturbing, 
we  shall  try  to  realise  the  scene  as  described  in  the  Gospels.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  centurion,  whether  or  not  attended  by  one  who 
bore  the  board  with  the  inscription,  or  only  surrounded  by  the  four 
8oldiers,  of  whom  one  might  carry  this  tablet,  Jesus  came  forth 
bearing  His  Cross.  He  was  followed  by  two  male£Eu;tors — *  robbers ' 
— probably  of  the  class  then  so  numerous,  that  covered  its  crimes 
by  pretensions  of  political  motives.  These  two,  also,  would  bear 
each  his  cross,  and  probably  be  attended  each  by  four  soldiers. 
Crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  pimishment,  although  the 
Maccabee  King  Jannseus  had  so  far  forgotten  the  claims  of  both 
humanity  and  religion  as  on  one  occasion  to  crucify  not  less  than  800 
persons  in  Jerusalem  itself.*  But  even  Herod,  with  all  his  cruelty,  did  •  ^m.  Ant. 
not  resort  to  this  mode  of  execution.  Nor  was  it  employed  by  the  war  1 4.  e 
Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  when,  with  the  &st  increasing 
cruelty  of  pimishments,  it  became  fearfully  common  in  the  provinces. 
Especially  does  it  seem  to  characterise  the  domination  of  Rome  in 
Judaea  under  every  Governor.     During  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 


this  there  is  not  evidence,  and  all  indica- 
tlonB  lead  to  a  contrary  inference. 

'  Tradition  calls  him  Longinns. 

'  This  was  the  Jewish  practice  also 
(Sanh.  vi.  2).  At  the  same  time  it  most 
be  remembered,  that  this  was  chiefly  to 
eUcit  testimony  in  favour  of  the  criminal, 
wluBn  the  execution  would  be  imme- 
diately arrested;  and  also  that,  as  the 


Sanhedrin  had,  for  centuries  before  the 
Miflhnah,  been  deprived  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  such  descriptions  read 
very  like  ideal  arrangements.  But  the 
practice  seems  also  to  have  been  Roman 
(*  per  prseconem  pronnnciati '). 

"  Such  as  concerning  Veroidca  and  the 
bearing  of  the  Virgin-Mother  (Acta  Pilati, 
vii.  J. ;  Mors  Pilati  [llschendorf ]  433). 
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BOOK  hundreds  of  crossee  daily  arose,  till  there  seemed  not  sufficient  room 
V  nor  wood  for  them,  and  the  soldiery  diverKified  their  horrible  amnse- 
'  '  ment  by  new  modes  of  crucifixion.  So  did  the  Jewish  appeal  to 
Rome  for  the  Crucifixion  of  Israel's  King  come  back  in  hundredfold 
echoes.  But,  better  than  such  retribution,  the  Cross  of  the  God-Man 
hath  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  and,  instead,  made  the 
Cross  the  symbol  of  humanity,  civilisation,  progress,  peace,  and  love. 
As  mostly  all  abominations  of  the  ancient  world,  whether  in 
religion  or  life,  crucilmoo  vras  of  Phcenician  origin,  although  Rone 
adopted,  and  improved  on  it.  The  modes  of  execution  among  the 
Jews  were :  strangulation,  beheading,  burning,  and  stoning.  In  all 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Rabbis  were  most  reluctant  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death.  This  appears  even  from  the  injunction  that  the 
ouolttiooi  •'"'Ig^^  were  to  fast  on  the  day  of  such  a  sentence."  Indeed,  two  of 
^^^' "'  ''^^  leading  Rabbis  record  it,  that  no  such  sentence  would  ever  have 
been  pronounced  in  a  Sanhedrin  of  which  they  had  been  members. 
The  indignity  of  hanging — and  this  only  after  the  criminal  had  been 
otherwise  executed— was  reserved  for  the  crimes  of  idolatry  and 
blasphemy."  The  place  where  criminals  were  stoned  {Beth  haSekUah) 
was  on  an  elevation  about  eleven  feet  high,  from  whence  the  crinmul 
was  thrown  down  by  the  first  witness.  If  he  had  not  died  by  the  fall, 
the  second  witness  would  throw  a  large  stone  on  his  heart  as  he  I^. 
If  not  yet  lifeless,  the  whole  people  would  stone  him.'  At  a  distance 
of  six  feet  from  the  place  of  execution  the  criminal  was  undressed, 
only  the  covering  absolutely  necessary  for  decency  being  left."  lo 
the  case  of  Jesus  we  have  reason  to  think  that,  while  the  mode  of 
pumshment  to  which  He  was  subjected  was  un-Jewish,  eveiy  coo- 
cession  would  be  made  to  Jewish  custom,  and  hence  we  thankfnlh 
believe  that  on  the  Cross  He  was  spared  the  indignity  of  expoeon- 
Such  would  have  been  truly  un-Jewish.* 

Three  kinds  of  Cross  were  in  use :  the  so-called  St.  Andrew's  Crw* 
(  y ,  the  Crux  deciiesata),  the  Cross  in  the  form  of  a  T  {Chmx  own- 
misBa),  and  the  ordinary  Latin  Cross  {  + ,  Crua;  im/miasa).  We  believe 
that  Jesus  bore  the  latter  of  these.  This  would  also  most  readily 
admit  of  affixing  the  board  with  the  threefold  inscription,  which  we 

'  This  eiplwiui  how  'the  witnesses '  at 
the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  laid  down 
their  garments  at  the  feol  ot  Paul. 

'  This  opinion.however.  was  not  shared 
by  the  majority  of  Babbia.  But,  tut 
already  stated,  all  those  notioes  are 
rather  ideal  than  reaL 

'  Aocording  to  the  Babbis,  when  we  read 


in  Scriptnre  generallr  of  the  p 
of  death,  this  refers  lo  the  ligbtat.  «( 
Etnuigulatioo  (Sanb.53  A).  AnothnmodB 
of  execntion  reads  like  sametbing  be- 
tween immoriiig'  alive  and  starn^oo 
(Sanh.  81  b) — eoniGthing  like  the  manDcr 
in  whiob  in  the  Middle  Ages  p 
starved  to  death. 
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know  His  Cross  bore.  Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  chap. 
lived  nearest  the'time  {Justi/n,  Martyr^  Irefrweua^  and  others),  and  who,  xv 
alas,  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  learn  what  crucifixion  meant,  is 
in  fevour  of  this  view.  This  Cross,  as  St.  John  expressly  states, 
Jesus  Himself  bore  at  the  outset.  And  so  the  procession  moved  on 
towards  Golgotha.  Not  only  the  location,  but  even  the  name  of  that 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  every  Christian  heart,  is  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  name  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  skulls  which 
lay  about,  for  such  would  have  been  unlawful,  and  hence  must  have 
been  due  to  the  skull-like  shape  and  appearance  of  the  place.  Com- 
ffionly,  the  name  is  explained  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Aramaean 
OvZgaUaf  or  the  Hebrew  Chdgoleth^  which  means  a  skull.  But  per- 
haps the  word  may  be  a  contraction  of  this,  with  the  addition  of 
Oaih  (ni),  which  means  *  a  hollow,'  such  as  that  in  which  the  Red 
Heifer  was  ordered  to  be  burned.*  In  that  case  the  term  might  be  •Pw.iv.2 
paraphrased :  *  the  hollow  by  the  skull-like  height.' 

At  least,  such  a  description  would  best  answer,  not  only  the 
requirements  of  the  narrative,  but  the  appearance  of  the  place  which, 
so  for  as  we  can  judge,  represents  Golgotha.  We  cannot  here  explain 
the  various  reasons  for  which  the  traditional  site  must  be  abandoned. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Golgotha  was  *  outside  the  gate,'  ^  and  *  near  the  ^  Heb.  xiiu 
City.'  ®  In  all  likelihood  it  was  the  usual  place  of  execution.  Lastly,  .  g^,  j^hn 
we  know  that  it  was  situated  near  gardens,  where  there  were  tombs,  ^^^  ^^ 
and  close  to  the  highway.  The  three  last  conditions  point  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  third  wall,  which 
afterwards  surrounded  Jerusalem,  was  not  built  till  several  years  after 
the  Crucifixion.  The  new  suburb  of  Bezetha  extended  at  that  time 
outside  the  second  wall.  Here  the  great  highway  passed  northwards ; 
close  by,  were  villas  and  gardens  ;  and  here  also  rockhewn  sepulchres 
have  been  discovered,  which  date  from  that  period.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  present  Damascus  Gate  in  the  north  of  the  city  seems,  in  most 
ancient  tradition,  to  have  borne  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  Crate, 
because  the  Proto-Martyr  was  believed  to  have  passed  through  it  to  his 
stoning.  Close  by,  then,  must  have  been  the  place  of  execution.  And 
at  least  one  Jewish  tradition  fixes  upon  this  very  spot,  close  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  ancient  *  place  of  stoning ' 
{Beth  haSekilah).  And  the  description  of  the  locality  answers  all 
requirements.  It  is  a  weird,  dreary  place,  two  or  three  minutes 
aside  from  the  high  road,  with  a  high,  rounded,  skull-like  rocky 
plateau,  and  a  sudden  depression  or  hollow  beneath,  as  if  the  jaws  of 
that  skuU  had  opened.     Whether  or  not  the  ^  tomb  of  the  Herodian 
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period  in  the  rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto '  was  the 
most  sacred  spot  upon  earth — the  ^  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden,'  we 
dare  not  positively  assert,  though  every  probability  attaches  to  it.* 

Thither,  then,  did  that  melancholy  procession  wind,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  that  Friday  in  Passover  week.  From 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Herod  it  descended,  and  probably  passed 
through  the  gate  in  the  first  wall,  and  so  into  the  busy  quarter  of 
Acra.  As  it  proceeded,  the  numbers  who  followed  from  the  Temple, 
from  the  dense  business-quarter  through  which  it  moved,  increased. 
Shops,  bazaars,  and  markets  were,  indeed,  closed  on  the  holy  feast-day. 
But  quite  a  crowd  of  people  would  come  out  to  Une  the  streets  and 
to  follow ;  and,  especially,  women,  leaving  their  festive  preparatkMis, 
raised  loud  laments,  not  in  spiritual  recognition  of  Christ's  claims,  bat 
in  pity  and  sympathy .•  ^  And  who  could  have  looked  unmoved  on 
such  a  spectacle,  imless  fanatical  hatred  had  burnt  out  of  his  bosom 
all  that  was  human  ?  Since  the  Paschal  Supper  Jesus  had  tasted 
neither  food  nor  drink.  After  the  deep  emotion  of  that  Feast,  with 
all  of  holiest  institution  which  it  involved ;  after  the  anticipated  be- 
trayal of  Judas,  and  after  the  farewell  to  His  disciples.  He  had  passed 
into  Gethsemane.  There  for  hours,  alone — since  His  nearest  dis* 
ciples  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour — the  deep  waters  had 
rolled  up  to  His  soul.  He  had  drunk  of  them,  immersed,  almost 
perished  in  them.  There  had  He  agonised  in  mortal  conflict,  till  the 
great  drops  of  blood  forced  themselves  on  His  Brow.  There  had  He 
been  delivered  up,  while  they  all  had  fled.  To  Annas,  to  Caiaphas, 
to  Pilate,  to  Herod,  and  again  to  Pilate ;  from  indignity  to  indignity, 
from  torture  to  torture,  had  He  been  hurried  all  that  livelong  night, 
all  that  morning.  All  throughout  He  had  borne  Himself  with  a 
Divine  Majesty,  which  had  awakened  alike  the  deeper  feelings  of 
Pilate  and  the  infuriated  hatred  of  the  Jews.  But  if  His  Divinity 
gave  its  true  meaning  to  His  Humanity,  that  Humanity  gave  its 
true  meaning  to  His  voluntary  Sacrifice.  So  far,  then,  from  seeking 
to  hide  its  manifestations,  the  Evangelists,  not  indeed  needlessly 


*  This  view  was  first  propounded  by 
Theniu4f  and  afterwarfls  advocated  by 
Furre^r  (Wander,  d.  Palast,  pp.  70,  &c.), 
but.  afterwards  given  up  by  him.  As  to 
the  locality,  comp.  *  Quart.  Statement  of 
Pal.Explor.  Fund,' Oct.  1881,  pp.317-3lJ); 
Ccmder'ti  *  Handbook  to  t  he  Bible,'  pp.  356, 
356,  and  for  the  description  of  Jeremiah's 
(jtotto,Baedeker'Socin,\i.Q.i^.\2^.  Of 
cc>ur8e,  proof  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible;  yet  to  me  this  seems    the 


most    sacred    and    precious    locality  in 
Jerusalem. 

^  I  cannot  conceive  any  safficient 
ground,  why  Keim  should  deny  the  hif- 
torical  character  of  this  trait.  Surely,  oo 
Keiiti't  own  principles,  the  circimutaiioe, 
that  only  St.  Luke  records  it,  would  not 
warrant  this  inference.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  characterised  as  periiapi 
one  of  the  most  natural  incidentfi  in  t£e 
narrative. 
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bat  unliesitatiDgly,  put  them  forward.'  Unrefreslied  by  food  or 
sleep,  after  the  terrible  eventB  of  that  night  and  morning,  while  His 
pallid  Face  bore  the  hlood-marka  from  the  crown  of  thorns.  His 
mangled  Body  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  No 
wonder  the  pity  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  was  stirred.  But  ours 
is  not  pity,  it  is  worship  at  the  sight.  For,  underlying  Hie  Human 
Weakness  was  the  Divine  Strength  which  led  Him  to  this  voluntary 
self-BUirender  and  self-ezinanitioQ.  It  was  the  Divine  strength  of 
His  pity  and  love  which  issued  in  His  Human  weakness. 

Up  to  that  last  Gate  which  led  from  the  '  Suburb '  towards  the 
place  of  execution  did  Jesus  bear  His  Cross.  Then,  as  we  infer,  His 
strength  gave  way  under  it.  A  man  was  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  one  from  that  large  colony  of  Jews  which,  as  we  know,  bad 
settled  in  Cyrene.'  He  would  be  specially  noticed ;  for,  few  would  at 
that  hour,  on  the  festive  day,  come  *  out  of  the  country,'  *  although 
such  was  not  contrary  to  the  Law.  So  much  has  been  made  of  this, 
that  it  ought  to  he  distinctly  known  that  travelling,  which  was  forbid- 
den on  Sabbaths,  was  not  prohibited  on  feasl>^lays.*  Besides,  the  place 
whence  he  came — perhaps  his  home — might  have  been  within  the 
ecclesiastical  boundary  of  Jerusalem,  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  known,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the  Church — and  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Bufus  even  better  than  he."  Thus  much  only  can  ■ 
we  say  with  certainty  :  to  identify  them  with  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be 
matter  of  speculation.*  But  we  can  scarcely  repress  the  thought 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  had  not  before  that  day  been  a  disciple  ; 
had  only  learned  to  follow  Christ,  when,  on  that  day,  as  he  came  in 
by  the  Gate,  the  soldiery  laid  hold  on  him,  and  against  his  will 
forced  him  to  bear  the  Cross  after  Christ.  Yet  another  indication 
of  the  need  of  such  help  comes  to  us  fix)m  St.  Mark,"  who  uses  an  » 
expression  ^  which  conveys,  though  not  necessarily  that  the  Saviour 
had  to  be  borne,  yet  that  He  had  to  he  supported  from  the  place 
where  they  met  Simon  to  Golgotha. 

>  I  can  only  ficcount  for  it  by  the  pre-  aptly  lemaiks  (Beitr.  p.  2GT),  a,  person 

Jodioes  of  party  feeling:,  that  oae  of  each  would  scaiccly  Ktsia  from  lAboDi  in  the 

line  and  Bympatbetic  lact  as  Eeim  should  field  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  momlDg  (St. 

■o  giDMly  have  missed  thin,  and  impuii^  Maik  sv.  26). 

aqtecially  to  St.  Jolin,  a  desire  of  ob-  '  This  IsdistinctlyBtated  in  Chag.  IT  i, 

acnring  the    element  of    weakness  and  and  admitted  by   oil  Babbinic  writers. 

fonakennen  (a.  ■.  p.  401).  (See   llnffmann,  Abh.  il.  d.  Pentat.  Oes. 

■  See  vol.  i.  pp.  6S,  63,  1 19.  p.  66.) 

■  Certainly  not  'fttim  the  field.'    The  •  Acts  ziii.  1  ;  Bom.  >vi.  19. 
orlgiDal,  It   il  now  generally  admitted,  *  ^poiiair. 

4I0M   not  mMn  thia,  and,  ae    IVUtfler 
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Here,  where,  if  the  Saviour  did  not  actually  sink  mider  Hib 
burden,  it  yet  required  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  Cyreuian,  while  Him- 
self henceforth  needed  bodily  support,  we  place  the  next  incident  in 
this  history,*  ^NTiile  the  Cross  was  laid  on  the  unwilling  Simon,  the 
women  who   had   followed   with   the  populace  closed   around  the 

'  SufiFerer,raisiugtheirlanientations.'  At  His  Entrance  into  Jeruaalem,'' 
Jesus  had  wept  over  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  He  left  it  for 
tbe  last  time,  they  wept  over  Him.  But  far  different  were  the 
reasons  for  His  tears  from  theirs  of  mere  pity.  And,  if  proof  were 
required  of  His  Divine  strength,  even  in  the  utmost  depth  of  His 
Human  weakness — how,  conquered,  He  was  Conqueror — it  would 
surely  be  found  in  the  words  in  which  He  bade  them  turn  their 
thoughts  of  pity  where  pity  would  be  called  for,  even  to  themselves 
and  their  children  in  the  near  judgment  upon  Jerusalem.     The  time 

'  would  come,  when  the  Old  Testament  curse  of  barrenness '  would  be 
coveted  as  a  blessing.  It  needs  not  to  recall  the  harrowing  detaik 
recorded  by  Josepkun,'  when  a  frenzied  mother  roasted  her  owd 
child,  and  in  the  mockery  of  desjierateness  reserved  the  half  of  tht 
horrible  meal  for  those  murderers  who  daily  broke  iu  upon  her  to 
rob  her  of  what  scanty  food  had  been  left  her;  nor  yet  other  of  tlww 
incidents,  too  revolting  for  needless  repetition,  which  the  historian 
of  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  chronicles,  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  tli» 
prophetic  lament  of  Jesus.  And  how  often,  these  many  centtiriei, 
must  Israel's  women  have  felt  that  terrible  longing  for  chitdlesmes!, 
and  how  often  must,  the  prayer  of  despair  for  the  quick  death  nf  fall- 
ing mountains  and  burying  hills  rather  than  the  prolonged  t<irtnre' 
have  rieen  to  the  lips  of  Israel's  sufferers !     And  yet,  even  so,  thew 

>  words  were  also  prophetic  of  a  still  more  terrible  future!'  For,  tf 
Israel  had  put  such  flame  to  its  '  green  tree,'  how  terribly  would  the 
Divine  judgment  bum  among  the  dry  wood  of  an  apostate  wKi 
rebelhous  people,  that  had  so  delivered  up  its  Divine  King,  and 
pronoimced  sentence  iipon  itself  by  pronouncing  it  upon  Him! 

And  yet  natural,  and,  in  some  respects,  genuine,  as  were  the  tetn 
of  'the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  mere  sympathy  with  Christ  almost 
involves  guilt,  since  it  implies  aview  of  Him  which  is  essentially  \he 
opposite  of  that  which  His  claims  demand.  These  teara  were  the 
emblem  of  that  modern  sentiment  about  the  Christ  which,  in  its 
efinsiveness,  offers  insult  rather  than  homage,  and  implies  rejection 

'  ixirtorro  ical  /Ip^rsi'r  airiv.  Gerhard       itn  A^rtTv  est  orifi  et  oenloTnin  (Jtaif*! 
remarlts :   '  iit   nirrtiritu   sive    plangere       ml  tletnin  et  f  ocem  fiebilem). 
(BfBfffI  ■-  pertinet  ad  gustos), 
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rather  than  acknowledgment  of  Him.    We  shrink  with  horror  from     chap. 
the  assumption  of  a  higher  standpoint,  implied  in  so  much  of  the        XV 
modem  so-called  criticism  about  the  Christ.   But  even  beyond  this,  all  ^^ 
mere  sentimentalism  here  is  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness  of  per- 
sonal guilt.     When  a  sense  of  sin  has  been  awakened  in  us,  we  shall 
mourn,  not  for  what  Christ  has  suffered,  but  for  what  He  suffered  for 
us.     The  effusiveness  of  mere  sentiment  is  impertinence  or  folly : 
impertinence,  if  He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  folly,  if  He  was  merely 
Man.     And,  even  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  there  is  here  a 
lesson  to  learn.     It  is  the  pecuUarity  of  Romanism  ever  to  present 
the  Christ  in  His  Human  weakness.     It  is  that  of  an  extreme  sec- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  to  view  Him  only  in  His  Divinity.     But 
let  us  seek  ever  to  keep  before  us,  and  to  worship  as  we  remember 
it,  that  the  Christ  is  the  Saviour  God-Man. 

It  was  nine  of  the  clock  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached 
Golgotha,  and  the  yet  more  melancholy  preparations  for  the  Crucifixion 
commenced.  Avowedly,  the  punishment  was  invented  to  make  death 
as  painfrQ  and  lengthened  as  human  endurance.  First,  the  upright 
wood  was  planted  in  the  ground.  It  was  not  high,  and  probably  the 
Feet  of  the  Sufferer  were  not  above  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
Thus  could  the  communication  described  in  the  Gospels  take  place 
between  Him  and  others ;  thus,  also,  might  His  Sacred  Lips  be 
moistened  with  the  sponge  attached  to  a  short  stalk  of  hyssop. 
Next,  the  transverse  wood  {antenna)  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
the  Sufferer  laid  on  it,  and  His  Arms  were  extended,  drawn  up,  and 
bonnd  to  it.  Then  (this  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  Carthage  and  in  Rome) 
a  strong,  sharp  nail  was  driven,  first  into  the  Bight,  then  into  the 
Left  Hand  (the  davi  trabalea).  Next,  the  Sufferer  was  drawn  up 
by  means  of  ropes,  perhaps  ladders  ;  ^  the  transverse  either  bound  or 
Bailed  to  the  upright,  and  a  rest  or  support  for  the  Body  (the  coimu 
or  aedUe)  fastened  on  it.  I^astly,  the  Feet  were  extended,  and  either 
one  nail  hammered  into  each,  or  a  larger  piece  of  iron  through  the 
two.  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  indignity  of 
exposure  was  not  offered  at  such  a  Jewish  execution.  And  so  might 
the  crucified  hang  for  hours,  even  days,  in  the  unutterable  anguish 
of  suffering,  till  consciousness  at  last  failed. 

It  was  a  merciful  Jewish  practice  to  give  to  those  led  to  execution 
a  draught  of  strong  wine  mixed  with  myrrh,  so  as  to  deaden  con- 

^  But  Nehe  denies  the  use  of  ladders,  up  to  it,  and,  only  after  that,  the  nails 

mod,  in  general,  tries  to  prove  by  numerous  fastened  into  His  Arms  and  Feet.  Strange 

quotations  that  the  whole  Cross  was  first  though  it  may  seem,  the  question  cannot 

erected,    and   then    the  Sufferer  lifted  be  absolutely  decided. 
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BOOE      sciousneBS,*     This  charitable  office  tss  peribrmed  at  the  cout  of,  if 

^         not  by,  an  associatioD  of  women  in  Jerusalem.''     This  draught  vse 

•jSoito-.    offered  to  Jesus  when  He  reached  G-olgotha.'     But  having  tasted il, 

flBm.'u.»i     and  ascertained  its  character  and  object.  He  would  not  drink  it.    It 

10  was  like  His  former  refusal  of  the  pity  of  the  '  daughters  of  Jeni- 

*BKih.i»n    sjiigni'  pjq  uj^jj  could  take  His  Life  from  Him ;  He  had  power  to  lay 

it  down,  and  to  take  it  up  again.     Nor  would  He  here  yield  to  the 

ordinary  weakness  of  our  human  nature  ;  nor  suffer  and  die  as  if  it  had 

been  a  necessity,  not  a  voluntary  self-surrender.     He  would  meet 

Death,  even  in  his  sternest  and  fiercest  mood,  and  conquer  by  snb- 

mitting  to  the  full.     A  lesson  this  also,  though  one  difficult,  to  the 

Christian  sufferer, 

And  so  was  He  nailed  to  His  Cross,  which  was  placed  between. 
probably  somewhat  higher  than,  those  of  the  two  malefactors  cnin- 
fied  with  Him.^  One  thing  only  still  remained  :  to  affix  to  HIsCtms 
the  so-called '  title '  (tUulua),  on  which  was  inscribed  the  charge  on 
which  He  had  been  condemned.  As  abvady  stated,  it  was  custonur; 
to  carry  this  board  before  the  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  reasoii  far 
assuming  any  exception  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  this  seems  im- 
plied in  the  circumstance,  that  the  'title'  had  eridently  been  dram 
up  under  the  direction  of  Pilate.  It  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  yet  most  significantly,*  trihngual :  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  An- 
miean.  We  imagine,  that  it  was  written  in  that  order,*  and  that  Um' 
words  were  those  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  (excepting  St.  Lnkf,* 
who  seems  to  give  a  modification  of  the  original,  or  Aramseas,  test). 
The  inscription  given  by  St.  Matthew  exactly  correB|)OQds  with  tint 
1  which  EusehwiB "  records  as  the  L^tin  titidus  on  the  cross  of  one  of 
the  early  martyrs.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  it  representc  the 
Latin  words,  Again,  it  seems  only  natural,  tliat  the  fiilleet,  and  O 
the  Jews  most  offensive,  description  should  have  been  in  Aianwao, 


'  The  two  alleged  discrepancies,  be- 
tween St.  Matthew  and  St.  Hark,  though, 
even  it  they  did  eiiat,  scarecly  wortli 
mentiun.  rauj  be  thus  explained  ;  I.  If 
St.  Matthew  wrote  'vinegar'  (ulthou^h 
the  be«t  MtiS.  read  '  wine '},  he,  no  doubt, 
ao  tranBlBted  literally  i.lie  word  ('Ain»e; 
(  Vp^n )  which,  though  literally '  vin^at," 
refers  to  an  inferior  Mnd  of  wine  which 
was  often  mixed  (comp.  Pes.  43  J).  2. 
II  our  Greek  text  of  St.  Uatthew  speaks  of 
'  wormwood '(bb  in  the  LXX.).  not -gall' 
— and  St.  Mark  of  myrrh,  wo  mofll  remem- 
ber, that  butb  may  have  been  regarded 
iuBtnpefyiag.pcrhapH  both  used,  and  i  bat 
poggibly  the   mlBtolce  may   liave  arisen 


from  tlie  similarity  of  the  wonb  *iA 
their  writing— .^reoiMt,  ■  mjnrti,'  fjant^i 
'wormwood'— when  n313^  ffl»y  !•*• 
passed  into  ,^]J;^— the  u  inlo  j. 

'  Sepji,  vol.  vi.  p.  33A,  reoaUa  (!»■■■ 
ontiion  of  (Savonarola  between  fo 
Silveatro  and  Fra  Domenioo,  and  tbt 
tount  of  his  enemies:  -Sow,  bnilbwr 

*  Professor  WettcMt  beaQtitnlly  n- 
markfi :  These  three  langonj^eagntbaw  '^ 
the  result  of  the  religions,  t^  saatl,  ll« 
intellectual  preparation  for  Christ,  and  in 
each  witne^  wns  girea  to  His  offiea 

'  See  next  |iagi.-,  not*  I. 
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irbich  all  could  read.  Very  significantly  this  is  given  by  St.  John. 
It  ToUovs,  that  the  inscription  given  by  St.  Mark  must  represent 
that  in  Greek.  Although  much  less  comprehensive,  it  had  the  same 
number  of  words,  and  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters,  as  that 
in  Aramcean,  given  by  St.  John.' 

It  Heems  probable,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  heard  from  some  one, 
who  had  watched  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha,  of  the  in- 
tKsription  which  Pilate  had  written  on  the  '  titulus ' — partly  to  avenge 
himself  on,  and  partly  to  deride,  the  Jews.  It  la  not  likely  that  tbey 
would  have  asked  Pilate  to  take  it  down  after  it  had  been  affixed  to 
the  Cross ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  they  would  have  waited 
outside  the  Prjetorium  till  the  melancholy  procession  commenced  its 
inarch.  We  suppose  that,  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the 
Sanhedrists  had  gone  from  the  Pnetorium  to  the  Temple,  to  take  part 
in  its  services.  WHien  informed  of  the  offensive  tablet,  they  hastened 
once  more  to  the  Pnetorium,  to  induce  Pilate  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
pnt  up.  This  explains  the  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  account  in 
the  Gospel  of  St,  John,'  or  rather,  its  location  in  the  narrative  in  • 
immediate  connection  with  the  notice,  that  the  Sanhedrists  were 
afraid  the  Jews  who  passed  by  might  be  influenced  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. We  imagine,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  originally  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  so  un-Jewish  as  not  only  to  gaze  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  Crucified,  but  to  even  deride  Him  in  Hie  Agony — that,  in 
ftot,  they  had  not  intended  going  to  Golgotha  at  all.  But  when 
thej  found  that  Pilate  would  not  yield  to  their  remonstrances, 
some  of  them  hastened  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  and,  mingling 
with  the  crowd,  sought  to  incite  their  jeers,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
deeper  impression^  which  the  significant  words  of  the  inscription 
might  have  produced.* 

Before  nailing  Him  to  the  Cross,  the  soldiers  parted  among  them 
the  poor  worldly  inheritance  of  His  raiment.*     On  this  point  there 

■  Frobablj'  it  wodM  read  Jethv   luin-  woald  have    placed    the    Latin  in   the 

^^    .,m    SiJk,^    (nvi3?,C*.;  I'anV^'d^^d'lii't!  '"''■     "''^■ 

-or  elK  nS3n  jnE"-'((7ini    R?^0).  .  Comp.    here     the    account    of    St. 

Botb    have    four    words    and,    in    all,  Matt.  (nvii.   39-i3)  and  of   the  other 

twenty  letters.  The  Latin  inscription  (St.  Kynoptista. 

Matthew)  would  be,  Hw  rit  Jftvt  Brx  •  Thus,  the  notice  in  St.  John  lii,  21, 

AdtfimiM — lire  woida  and  ty/eaty-tvio  22,  would  be  parenthetic,  chronologically 

letteis.      It    nill    be    seen    how    cactk  belonging  to  on  earlier  part,  and  insErted 

wonldfUl  a  tineof  the  samelei^rlh.    Tlie  here  for  the  sake  of  historical  conocc- 

noticG   of    the    three    lanirnages  in  >St.  tion. 

Lnke  ie  spuriona.    We  retain  tlic  teftiu  *  It  is  generally  stated,  that  thin  wan 

-'  t  of  St.  John  six.  10,  KB  in  any  the  cotuDiOQ  Ttoman  custom.     But  of  this 


inlikely  that  Pilaie      tliere  is  no  evidence,  and  in  later  times 
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slight  seeming  dilTerences  '  between  the  notices  of  the  Synoptuts 
.,—  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  Such  dif- 
ferences, if  real,  would  afford  only  fresh  evidence  of  the  generel 
trustworthiness  of  the  narrative.  For,  we  bear  in  mind  that,  of 
all  the  disciples,  only  St.  John  witnessed  the  last  scenes,  and  tiat 
therefore  the  other  accounts  of  it  circulating  in  the  early  Chiircli 
must  have  been  derived,  bo  to  speak,  from  second  sourceR.  Thia 
explains,  why  perliaps  the  largest  number  of  seeming  dtscrepanciM 
in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  closing  hours  in  the 
Life  of  Christ,  and  how,  contrary  to  what  otherwise  we  might  haw 
expected,  the  most  detailed  as  well  as  precise  account  of  them  comH 
to  us  from  St.  John.  In  the  present  instance  these  slight  seeming 
differences  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  There  was, 
as  St.  John  states,  first  a  division  into  four  parts — one  to  each  of  the 
soldiers — of  such  garments  of  the  Lord  as  were  of  nearly  the  sune 
value.  The  head-gear,  the  outer  cloak-like  garment,  the  girdle,  ami 
the  sandals,  would  differ  little  in  cost.  But  the  question,  which  of 
them  was  to  belong  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  would  naturally  be  decided, 
as  the  Synoptista  inform  us,  by  lot. 

But,  besides  these  four  articles  of  dress,  there  was  the  seamlw 
woven  inner  garment,'  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  fdr  wliicb) 
as  it  could  not  be  partitioned  without  being  destroyed,  tbey  would 
specially  east  lots'  (as  St.  John  reports).  Nothing  in  this  world oui 
be  accidental,  since  God  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  But  in  the  Hiitaj 
of  the  Christ  the  Divine  purpose,  which  forms  the  subject  of  iU 
prophecy,  must  have  been  constantly  realised,  nay,  forced  itself  on  U»e 
mind,  the  more  irresistibly  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  tlw 
outward  circumstances  were  in  such  sharp  contrast  to  the  higba 
reality.  To  St.  John,  the  loving  and  loved  riisciple,  greater  eontnat 
could  scarcely  exist  than  between  this  rough  partition  by  lot  amoDg 
the  soldiery,  and  the  character  and  claims  of  Him  Wtoae  garmenU 
they  were  thus  apportioning,  as  if  He  had  been  a  helpless  Victim  in 


'  forbidden  ( UljnaHtu. 
Digeat.  xlviii.  20,  6).  I  cannot  see  bow 
Jieim,  and,  atter  tiini,  JVelf,  infers  from 
this  as  certain,  that  tbe  law  had  lonnerlj 
been  the  opponte. 

'  Strangely,  I  coafess.  to  my  tbiuk- 
in)(,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  soarce  vf 
anxiety  and  distress  to  8t.  Avgiutiof, 
thnt  he  might  find  their  true  concilia- 


(Sebach.  S5  a),  and  especikllr  to  tktf  a( 
the  High-Priest  (Von«  73  *),  imri- 
ing  to  tnulitioD,  daiin|;  the  sevaa  Amj*  «t 
consecration.  Mosee  miuiatorodiikt  wstt* 
teas  white  dieas,  woven  thnacfauU- 
(Taan.  11  b.) 

'  It  is  impossible  to  detemiac  b 
what  manner  Uia  was  done.  Thertlimt 
modes  of  casting  the  lot  ore  descrihod  V 
Adam,  Koman  Aotiq.  pp.  .1{I7.J9».  P(B- 
sibly,  however,  it  was  mucli  mom  tifll^ 
and  rough  than  anj  ot  these. 
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their  hands.     Only  one  explanation  could  here  suggest  itself:  that     chap. 
there  was  a  special  Divine  meaning  in  the  permission  of  such  an        xv 
«vent — that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.     As  he  gazed   '      '      ' 
on  the  terrible  scene,  the  words  of  the  Psalm*  *  which  portrayed  the  •Pa.^ii.  is 
desertion,  the  sufiferings,  and  the  contempt  even  unto  death  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  stood  out  in  the  red  light  of  the  Sun  setting  in 
Blood.     They  flashed  upon  his  mind — for  the  first  time  he  under- 
stood them ;  ^  and  the  flames  which  played  around  the  Sufferer  were 
«een  to  be  the  sacrificial  fire  that  consumed  the  Sacrifice  which  He 
oflfered.     That  this  quotation  is  made  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone, 
proves  that  its  writer  was  an  eyewitness ;  that  it  was  made  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  that  he  was  a  Jew,  deeply  imbued  with  Jewish 
modes  of  religious  thinking.   And  the  evidence  of  both  is  the  stronger, 
as  we  recall  the  comparative  rareness,  and  the  peculiarly  Judaic 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.' 

It  was  when  they  thus  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross,  and  parted  His 
laiment,  that  He  spake  the  first  of  the  so-called  *  Seven  Words ' : 
*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  *  Even  the 
reference  in  this  prayer  to  *  what  they  do '  (not  in  the  past,  nor 
future)  points  to  the  soldiers  as  the  primary,  though  certainly  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  Saviour's  prayer.**  *  But  higher  thoughts  also  come  *  oomp. 
to  us.  In  the  moment  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  Christ's  Human  i  cor.  li.  8 ' 
Nature,  the  Divine  bursts  forth  most  brightly.  It  is,  as  if  the 
Saviour  would  discard  all  that  is  merely  human  in  His  Sufferings, 
just  as  before  He  had  discarded  the  Cup  of  stupefying  wine.  These 
.soldiers  were  but  the  unconscious  instruments :  the  form  was  nothing  ; 
the  contest  was  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  of  darkness, 
between  the  Christ  and  Satan,  and  these  sufferings  were  but  the 
necessary  path  of  obedience,  and  to  victory  and  glory.  When  He  is 
most  human  (in  the  moment  of  His  being  nailed  to  the  Cross),  then 
is  He  most  Divine,  in  the  utter  discarding  of  the  human  elements  of 
human  instrumentality  and  of  human  suffering.     Then  also  in  the 


>  Strauu  calls  Ps.  xxii.  *  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Passion  of  Christ.'  We 
may  accept  the  description,  though  not 
in  hiB  sense. 

*  The  Scripture-quotation  in  the  T.  B. 
of  St.  Matthew,  and,  in  all  probability, 
that  also  in  St.  Mark,  is  spurious. 

*  Altogether  there  are  fifteen  such 
quotations  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Of 
these  at  most  only  two  (St.  John  vi. 
31  and  vii.  38)  could  be  described  as 
Alexandrian  in  character,  the  rest  are 


truly  Judaic. 

*  The  genuineness  of  these  words  has 
been  called  in  question.  But  alike  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  demands 
their  retention. 

^  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  seek  to 
determine  how  far  that  prayer  extended. 
Generally— I  agree  with  Nebe — to  all 
(Gentiles  and  Jews)  who,  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  sufferings  inflicted  on 
Jesus,  acted  in  ignorance. 
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BOOK  utter  self-forgetfulness  of  the  God-Man — ^which  is  one  of  the  aspects 
V  of  the  Incarnation — does  He  only  remember  Divine  mercy,  and  pray 
for  them  who  crucify  Him  ;  and  thus  also  does  the  Conquered  truly 
conquer  His  conquerors  by  asking  for  them  what  their  deed  had  for- 
feited. And  lastly,  in  this,  that  alike  the  first  and  the  last  of  His 
Utterances  begins  with  *  Father,'  does  He  show  by  the  nnbrokenness 
of  His  faith  and  fellowship  the  real  spiritual  victoiy  which  He  has 
won.  And  He  has  won  it,  not  only  for  the  martyrs,  who  have  learned 
from  Him  to  pray  as  He  did,  but  for  everyone  who,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  seems  most  opposed  to  it,  can  rise,  beyond  mere  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  what  is  around,  to  realising  feiith  and  fellowship  with  God  as 
*  the  Father,' — and  through  the  dark  curtain  of  cloud  can  discern  the 
bright  sky,  and  feel  the  unshaken  confidence,  if  not  the  unbroken 
joy,  of  absolute  trust. 

This  was  His  first  Utterance  on  the  Cross — as  regarded  them; 
as  regarded  Himself;  and  as  regarded  God.  So,  surely,  suffered 
not  Man.  Has  this  prayer  of  Christ  been  answered?  We  daie 
not  doubt  it ;  nay,  we  perceive  it  in  some  meajsure  in  those  drops  of 
blessing  which  have  fallen  upon  heathen  men,  and  have  left  to 
Israel  also,  even  in  its  ignorance,  a  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace.  ^ 

And  now  began  the  real  agonies  of  the  Cross — physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual.  Tt  was  the  weary,  unrelieved  waiting,  as  thickening 
darkness  gradually  gathered  around  !  Before  sitting  down  to  their 
•  St  Mat-  melancholy  watch  over  the  Crucified,*  the  soldiers  would  refresh 
themselves,  after  their  exertion  in  nailing  Jesus  to  the  Cross,  lifting 
it  up,  and  fixing  it,  by  draughts  of  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country. 
As  they  quafied  it,  they  drank  to  Him  in  their  coarse  brutality,  and 
mockingly  came  to  Him,  asking  Him  to  pledge  them  in  response. 
Their  jests  were,  indeed,  chiefly  directed  not  against  Jesus  person- 
ally, but  in  His  Representative  Capacity,  and  so  against  the  hated, 
despised  Jews,  whose  King  they  now  derisively  challenged  to  save 
st  Luke  Himself.^  Yet  even  so,  it  seems  to  us  of  deepest  significance,  that  He 
was  so  treated  and  derided  in  His  Representative  Capacity  and  as  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the  undesigned  testimony  of  history,  alike  as 
regarded  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  future  of  Israel.  But  what 
from  almost  any  point  of  view  we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  is,  the 

*  In  reference  to  this  St.  Avgutiiiu*,  Father,  is  best  answered  by  the  con- 
writes  :  *  Sanpruinem  Christi,  quern  sideration,  that  it  wasreallraminrfilff'' 
sasvientes  fuderunt,  credentes  biberunt.'  majestath  against  the  Father^  and  that 
The  question  why  Christ  did  not  Him-  the  vindication  of  the  Son  lay  with  G^rI 
self   forgive,  but  appeal   for  it   to  the  the  Father. 


THE  TAUTs'TING   CHALLENGE. 

nnntterable  abasemeut  of  the  Leadera  of  Israel — their  moral  suicide 
as  regarded  Israel's  hope  and  spiritual  existence.  There,  on  that 
CroBs,  hung  He,  Who  at  least  embodied  that  grand  hope  of  the 
nation ;  Who,  even  on  their  own  showing,  suffered  to  the  extreme 
for  that  idea,  and  yet  renounced  it  not,  but  clung  fast  to  it  in  un- 
shaken confidence ;  One,  to  Wbose  Life  or  even  Teaching  no  objec- 
tion could  be  offered,  save  that  of  this  grand  idea.  And  yet,  when  " 
it  came  to  them  in  the  ribald  mockery  of  this  heathen  soldiery,  it 
evoked  no  other  or  higher  thoughts  in  them ;  and  they  had  the 
indescribable  baseness  of  joining  in  the  jeer  at  Israel's  great  hope, 
and  of  leading  the  popular  chorus  in  it ! 

For,  we  cannot  doubt,  that — perhaps  also  byway  of  turning  aside 
the  point  of  the  jeer  from  Israel — they  took  it  up,  and  tried  to  direct 
it  against  Jesus ;  and  that  they  led  the  ignorant  mob  in  the  piteous 
attempts  at  derision.  And  did  none  of  those  who  so  reviled  Him  in 
all  the  chief  aspects  of  His  Work  feel,  that,  as  Judas  had  sold  the 
Master  for  nought  and  committed  suicide,  so  they  were  doing  in 
regard  to  their  Messianic  hope  ?  For,  their  jeers  cast  contempt  on 
the  four  great  facts  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus,  which  were  also 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom ;  the  new  relationship 
to  Israel's  religion  and  the  Temple  ('  Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days ') ;  the  new  relationship  to  the  Father 
through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ('  if  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God ') ; 
the  new  all-sufficient  help  brought  to  body  and  soul  in  salvation  ('  He 
saved  others ')  ;  and,  finally,  the  new  relationship  to  Israel  in  the  ful- 
filment and  perfecting  of  its  Mission  through  its  King  ('  if  He  be  the 
King  of  Israel ').  On  all  these,  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  San- 
hedriflts,  to  come  down  from  the  Cross,  and  save  Himself,  if  He  would 
claim  the  allegiance  of  their  faith,  cast  what  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
characteriee  as  the '  blaspheming ' '  of  doubt.  We  compare  with  theirs 
the  account  of  St.  Luke  and.  of  St.  John.  That  of  St.  Luke  reads  like 
the  report  of  what  had  passed,  given  by  one  who  throughout  had  been 
quite  close  by ,  perhaps  taken  part  in  the  Crucifixion  * — we  might  almost 
Tentore  to  suggest,  that  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Centurion.' 
The  narrative  of  St.  John  reads  markedly  like  that  of  an  eyewitness, 

■  Tbe   two  EvaDgelists    designate  by  (vei.  34  a);  the  bearing  of  the  soldiers 

tUa  »eiy  word  the  bearing  of  the  paasera.  (w.  36,  37) ;  the  conTenion  of  the  peni- 

bj,  rendered  in  tbe  A.  V. 'reviled'  and  teat  thief;   and  the   last  words  on  the 

<»Ued.'  Cross  (ver.  *6). 

•  The   pecnliorities  in  it  are  (besides  •  There  is  no  evideTtee,  that  the  Cen- 

the  titunu} :  what  paaKd  on   the    pro-  tnrion  wee  still  present  wben  the  soldier 

eewion  to  Oolgotha  (tit.  Lake  xiiii.  2T-  'came 'to  pierce  the  Savionr's  side  (St. 

SI);  theprajer,  when  affiled  to  the  Cross  John  zix.  31-37). 

VOL.  II.                                             Q  Q 
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and  he  a  Judasan.'  And  as  we  compare  both  the  genetal  Jadmn  cut 
and  Old  TestameDt  quotations  in  this  with  the  other  parts  of  Uw 
Fourth  Gospel,  we  feel  as  if  (ae  so  often),  under  the  infloence  of  the 
strongest  emotions,  the  later  development  and  peculiar  thinking  oi  » 
many  years  afterwards  had  for  the  time  been  effaced  from  the  miiid 
of  St.  John,  or  rather  given  place  to  the  Jewish  modes  of  oonceptiaa 
and  speech,  familiar  to  him  in  earlier  days.  Lastly,  the  account  cf 
St.  Matthew  seems  as  if  written  from  the  priestly  point  of  view,  it 
if  it  had  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  Priests  or  Sanhedrist-party, 
present  at  the  time. 

Yet  other  inferences  come  to  us.  First,  there  is  a  remarkable 
relationship  between  what  St.  Luke  quotes  as  spoken  by  the  soldiem 
'  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jewa,  save  Thyself,'  and  the  report  of 
the  words  in  St.  Matthew : '  '  He  saved  others^ — Himself  He  caiurat 
save.*  He*  is  the  King  of  the  Jews!  Let  Him  now  come  don 
&om  the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  Him  ! '  The  latter  are  (be 
words  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and  they  seem  to  respond  to  tltoee  cf 
the  soldiers,  as  reported  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  cany  them  fortbcr. 
The  '  if '  of  the  soldiers  :  '  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  wm 
becomes  a  direct  blasphemous  challenge.  As  we  think  of  it,  tbej 
seem  to  re-echo,  and  now  with  the  laughter  of  hellish  tTiuntph,tbe 
former  Jewish  challenge  for  an  outward,  infallible  sign  to  demoo- 
Btrate  His  Messiahehip.  But  they  also  take  up,  and  re-echo,  wlat 
Satan  had  set  before  Jesus  in  the  Temptation  of  the  wilderness,  -tt 
the  beginning  of  His  Work,  the  Tempter  had  suggested  that  the 
Christ  should  achieve  absolute  victory  by  an  act  of  presumptnons 
self-assertion,  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  but  which 
Satanrepresentedasanactof  trustiu  God,  such  as  He  would  assuredly 
own.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  His  Messianic  Work,  the  Tempter 
suggested,  in  the  challenge  of  the  Sanhedrists,  that  Jesus  had  nrf- 
fered  absolute  defeat,  and  that  God  had  publicly  disowned  the  trnst 
which  the  Christ  had  put  in  Him.  'He  trnsteth  in  God:  let  Hin 
deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  Him.'  *  Here,  as  at  the  fii* 
Temptation,  the  words  misapplied  were  those  of  Holy  Scripture— in 
the  present  instance  those  of  Ps.  xiii,  8.  And  the  quotation,  « 
made  by  the  Sanhedrists,  is  the  more  remarkable,  that,  contraiy  to 
what  is   generally  asserted    by  writers,   this  Paalm"  was  Meio- 

'  So  from  the  peculiar  det^la  and  O.  T.  ■  This  is  the   literal   rendcrinfr.   I** 

quotations.  'will  have  Him  '~han  pleasare  io  Htn 

'  The  word  Mf'Cif  He}  in  our  A.  V.  like  the  Germwi :  '  WeDO  Kr  Dm  wiE' 
is  Bpurioua. 
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«Dical]y  applied  by  the  ancient  Synagc^ue.'     More  especially  waa 
this  verse,*   which  precedes    the  naocking  quotation  of  the    San- 
hedriBts,  expressly  applied  to  the  sufferings  and  the  derision  which  • 
Messiah  was  to  undergo  from  His  enemies :  '  All  they  that  see  Me 
laugh  Me  to  scorn :  they  shoot  out  the  Up,  they  shake  the  head."**     " 

The  derision  of  the  Sanhedrists  under  the  Oobb  was,  as  previously  t 
stated,  not  entirely  spontaneous,  but  had  a  special  motive.  The  place  ^ 
of  CrucitixioD  was  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from  the  North 
to  Jerusalem.  On  that  Feast-day,  when,  as  there  was  no  law  to  limit, 
as  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  locomotion  to  a  '  Sabbath  day's  journey,' 
many  would  pass  in  and  out  of  the  City,  and  the  crowd  would  natu- 
tally  be  arrested  by  the  spectacle  of  the  three  Crosses.  Equally 
naturally  would  they  have  been  arrested  by  the  titvlue  over  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  words,  describing  the  Sufferer  as  '  the  King  of 
the  Jews,'  might,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
of  Jesus,  have  raised  most  dangerous  questions.  And  these  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrists  was  intended  to  prevent,  by  turning  the 
popular  mind  in  a  totally  different  direction.  It  was  just  such  a 
taunt  and  argiunentation  as  would  appeal  to  that  coarse  realism  of 
the  common  people,  which  is  too  often  misnamed  *  common  sense.' 
St.  Luke  significantly  ascribes  the  derision  of  Jesus  only  to  the 
Sulers,*  and  we  repeat,  that  that  of  the  passers  by,  recorded  by  St. 
Alatthew  and  St.  Mark,  was  excited  by  them.  Thus  here  also  the 
main  guilt  rested  with  the  leaders  of  the  people.* 

One  other  trait  comes  to  us  from  St.  Luke,  confirming  our  im- 
pression that  his  account  was  derived  from  one  who  had  stood  quite 
close  to  the  Cross,  probably  taken  official  part  in  the  Crucifixion. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  merely  remark  in  general,  that  the  deri- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrists  and  people  was  joined  in  by  the  thieves  on 
the  Cross.*   A  trait  this,  which  we  feel  to  be  not  only  psychologically 

N.  T.  It  JsevideDtljtheLatb  •  roA.'an 
exctamaljon  of  ironical  aiimiralion.  (8«e 
llengrl  and  .Vrftc,  ad  loe.)-  The  words 
literally  were  ;  '  Ha  I  the  down  breaker  of 
the  sancluaij'  and  npbuildiog  it  in  three 
dtijp,  rave  Thygclf.'  Eicept  the  intro- 
ductory  panicle  and  the  order  of  the 
wonis,  tbc  words  are  tlic  same  in  Ht. 
lliitthew.  The  *  icoTaAfiKria  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  substftotive  Ccomp-  Winer, 
Gram.  p.  122,  and  especially  p.  316). 

'  The  language  of  St.  Jiatthew  and 
St.  Mark  is  quite  general,  and  refers  to 
■the  lliievus;'  that  of  St.  Luke  is  precise 
and  detailed.  Bnt  I  cannot  ag^ree  with 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  '  hannony,' 


'  Bee  Appendix  IX. 
'  Megrr  actually  commits  himself  to 
ttie  ttiitem.'nt.  that  l>s.  xxii.  wns  not 
Hemianicslly  applied  by  the  Jews. 
Other  writers  follow  bis  lead.  The  objee- 
tion,  Ihsl  the  Snnhcdrists  conld  not  liave 
quoted  this  veree,  aa  it  would  have  bran- 
ded tliem  lu  the  wicked  pcrKons  dc- 
•crihcd  in  the  Psalm,  huB  no  force  when 
we  remember  the  loone  way  in  which 
tbe  Jews  quoted  the  Old  Testament. 

■  The  words, 'with  them,' in  St.  Luke 
xxtii.  ^^,  are  npuriona. 

•  St.  Mark  introdocM  the  mocking 
wpefc\.ti»  (XV.  2!))  hy  the  particle  ova 
('Ah')  which  occurs  only  here  in   the 
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true,  but  the  more  likely  of  occurrence,  that  any  sympathy  or  pos- 
sible alleviation  of  their  sufferings  might  best  be  secored  by  joining 
in  the  scom  of  the  leaders,  and  concentrating  popular  indignatioa 
upon  Jesus.  But  St.  Luke  also  records  a  vital  difference  between 
the  two  *  robbers  '  on  the  Cross.'  The  impenitent  thief  takes  ap  the 
jeer  of  the  Sanhedrists :  '  Art  Thou  not  the  Christ  ?  *  Save  Thyself 
and  us ! '  The  words  are  the  more  significant,  alike  in  their  bearing 
on  the  majestic  calm  and  pitying  love  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Crou, 
and  on  the  utterance  of  the  '  penitent  thief,'  that — strange  as  it  mij 
sound — it  seems  to  have  been  a  terrible  phenomenon,  noted  by  his- 
toriauB,'  that  those  on  the  cross  were  wont  to  utter  insults  and 
imprecations  on  the  onlookers,  goaded  nature  perhaps  seeking 
relief  in  such  outbursts.  Not  so  when  the  heart  was  touched  in  trw 
repentance. 

If  a  more  close  study  of  the  words  of  the  <  penitent  thief' 
may  seem  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  traditionil 
view  attaches  to  them,  they  gain  all  the  more  as  we  perceive  their 
historic  reality.  His  first  words  were  of  reproof  to  his  comrade.  In 
that  terrible  hour,  amidst  the  tortures  of  a  slow  death,  did  nottttf 
fear  of  God  creep  over  him — at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  joining 
in  the  \-ile  jeers  of  those  who  insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  th* 
Sufferer?^  And  this  all  the  more,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
They  were  all  three  sufferers ;  but  they  two  justly,  while  He  Vilitm 
he  insulted  had  done  nothing  amiss.  From  this  basis  of  fact,  the 
penitent  rapidly  rose  to  the  height  of  fiiith.  This  is  not  uncommoii, 
when  a  mind  is  learning  in  the  school  of  grace  the  lessons  of  troth. 
Only,  it  stands  out  here  the  more  sharply,  because  of  the  dark  bftck- 
ground  against  which  it  is  traced  in  such  broad  and  brightly  shining 


represent  the  penitent  lliief  as  joining  in 
his  comrade's  bhispheitiy  liefore  tuminR 
to  Christ.  I  Aa  not  deny,  that  such  a  ancl- 
<len  change  mipht  linvu  taken  place ;  but 
there  is  an  evidence  for  it  in  the  toit, 
and  the  supposition  of  the  penitent 
thief  tirtt  blaaplieniing  giyeB  rise  to 
many  incongniitien,  and  does  not  seem  to 
lit  into  the  tejtr, 

'  Tradition  names  the  impenitent 
thief  (ffjitat,  wliicli  Krim  identifies  with 
m-ryavit,  silenced,  hardened — although 
the  <1erivation  seems  tu  lue  forced.  Tlie 
penitent  thiet  is  calleil  Dytmai,  which  I 
wonld  propose  to  derive  from  tiiaiufi,  in  (he 
sense  of  Mlie  «;ttiiiK,'  vii ,  of  the  sun  :  he 
who  turns  to  thi^  selling  sun.  Sijip  very 
fancifully  regards  the  penitent  thief  as  a 


Greek  (Japhetisch),  the  impeniteni  u  » 

'  So  according  to  the  right  rcadin;. 

*  See  the  quotations  in  Xrhe,  \L  !SS. 

<  '  Dost  not  thou  even  fear  God.wrice 
thou  art  in  the  same  condemnatioa ' ' 
Condemnation  here  means  that  to  «lnl* 
one  is  condemned  ;  the  sufferings  nf  !!»■ 
cross  ;  and  1  he  eiposi  nlation  is :  6ii5mi¥ 
as  thoa  art  like  Him  and  me,  canM  Ib's 
join  in  the  jeers  of  the  crowii  ?  Dort 
thou  not  even  tear  God — sbonld  not  f«t 
of  Him  now  creep  over  thy  mol.  or  al 
least  prevent  thee  from  insalting  ilif 
dying  Rnffcrer?     And  thb  all  the  mnv, 

mediately  aftcrwarda  described. 
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outlines.   The  hour  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  the  Christ  was,  as  all      chap. 
the  moments  of  His  greatest  Humiliation,  attended  by  a  manifesta-       xv 
tion  of  His  Glory  and  Divine  Character — ^as  it  were,  by  God's  testi-         ' 
mony  to  Him  in  history,  if  not  by  the  Voice  of  God  firom  heaven. 
And,  as  regarded  the  *  penitent '  himself,  we  mark  the  progression  in 
his  soul.     No  one  could  have  been  ignorant — least  of  all  those  who 
were  led  forth  with  Him  to  crucifixion,  that  Jesus  did  not  suffer  for 
any  crime,  nor  for  any  political  movement,  but  because  He  professed 
to  embody  the  great  hope  of  Israel,  and  was  rejected  by  its  leaders. 
And,  if  any  had  been  ignorant,  the  *  title '  over  the  Cross  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrists,  which  followed  Him  with  jeers 
and  jibes,  where  even  ordinary  humanity,  and   still  more  Jewish 
feeling,  would  have  enjoined  silence,  if  not  pity,  must  have  shown 
what  had  been  the  motives  of  *  the  condemnation '  of  Jesus.   And,  once 
the  mind  was  opened  to  perceive  all  these  facts,  the  progress  would 
be  rapid.     In  hours  of  extremity  a  man  may  deceive  himself  and 
ffttally  mistake  fear  for  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  remembrance  of 
certain  external  knowledge  for  spiritual  experience.     But,  if  a  man 
really  learns  in  such  seasons,  the  teaching  of  years  may  be  compressed 
into  moments,  and  the  dying  thief  on  the  Cross  might  outdistance 
the  knowledge  gained  by  Apostles  in  their  years  of  following  Christ. 
One  thing  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  the  *  penitent  thief,'  who 
in  that  hour  did  fear  God.     Jesus  had  done  nothing  amiss.     And 
this  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  moral  glory  the  inscription  on  the 
Cross,  long  before  its  words  acquired  a  new  meaning.     But  how  did 
this  Innocent  One  bear  Himself  in  suffering  ?     Right  royally — not 
in  an  earthly  sense,  but  in  that  in  which  alone  He  claimed  the 
Kingdom.     He  had  so  spoken  to  the  women  who  had  lamented  Him, 
as  His  fiiint  form  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  Cross ;  and  He 
had  so  refused  the  draught  that  would  have  deadened  consciousness 
and  sensibility.     Then,  as  they  three  were  stretched  on  the  transverse 
beam,  and,  in  the  first  and  sharpest  agony  of  pain,  the  nails  were 
driven  with  cruel  stroke  of  hanuner  through  the  quivering  flesh,  and, 
in  the  nameless  agony  that  followed  the  first  moments  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, only  a  prayer  for  those  who,  in  ignorance,  were  the  instruments 
of  His  torture,  had  passed  His  Lips.    And  yet  He  was  innocent.  Who 
•o  cruelly  suffered !    All  that  followed  must  have  only  deepened  the 
impression.     With  what  calm  of  endurance  and  majesty  of  silence 
He  had  borne  the  insult  and  jeers  of  those  who,  even  to  the  spirit- 
ually unenlightened  eye,  must  have  seemed  so  infinitely  feu-  beneath 
Him !     This  man  did  feel  the  *  fear '  of  God,  who  now  learned  the 
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new  lesson  in  which  the  fear  of  God  was  truly  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  And,  once  he  gave  place  to  the  moral  element,  when  nnder 
the  fear  of  Crod  he  reproved  his  comrade,  thin  new  moral  decisicn 
became  to  him,  as  so  often,  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  Bapidlr 
he  now  passed  into  the  light,  and  onwards  and  upwards :  '  Ix»d, 
remember  me,  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom ! ' 

The  familiar  words  of  our  Authorised  Version — *When  Thou 
comcBt  into  Thy  Kingdom ' — convey  the  idea  of  what  we  might  call  i 
more  spiritual  meaning  of  the  petition.  But  we  can  scarcely  heliefc, 
that  at  that  moment  it  implied  either  that  Christ  was  then  going 
into  Hia  Kingdom,  or  that  the  'penitent  thief  looked  to  Christ  kr 
admission  into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  words  are  true  to  the 
Jewish  point  of  vision  of  the  man.  He  rec(^nised  and  owned  Jesnt » 
the  Messiah,  and  he  did  so,  by  a  wonderful  forthgoing  of  haib,  even 
in  the  utmost  Humiliation  of  Christ.  And  this  immediately  paned 
beyond  the  Jewish  standpoint,  for  he  expected  Jesus  soon  to  come  back 
in  His  Kingly  might  and  power,  when  he  asked  to  be  remembered  hj 
Him  in  mercy.  And  here  we  have  again  to  bear  in  mind  that,  duriii; 
the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and,  indeed,  before  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  men  always  first  learned  to  believe  in  the  Person  of 
the  Christ,  and  then  to  know  His  teaching  and  His  Alission  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  so  in  this  case  also.  If  the  '  penitent 
thief  had  learned  to  know  the  Christ,  and  to  ask  for  gracious  ntxg- 
nition  in  His  coming  Kingdom,  the  answering  assurance  of  the  Lorf 
conveyed  not  only  the  comfort  that  his  prayer  was  answered,  but  the 
teaching  of  spiritual  things  which  he  knew  not  yet,  and  so  mneli 
needed  to  know.  The  '  penitent '  had  spoken  of  the  fature,  Christ 
spoke  of  '  to-day ' ;  the  penitent  had  prayed  about  that  Messianic 
Kingdom  which  was  to  come,  Clirist  assured  him  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  and  conveyed  to  him  the  pronuse 
that  he  would  be  there  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed — 'Paradise'— 
and  that  through  means  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah  :  '  Amen,  1  say 
unto  thee— To-day  with  Me  shalt  thou  be  in  the  Paradise.'  TTub 
did  Christ  give  him  that  apiritual  knowledge  which  he  did  not  yrt 
possess — the  teaching  concerning  the  '  to-day,'  the  need  of  graciw 
admission  into  Paradise,  and  that  with  and  through  Himself— in  othff 
words,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  opening  of  the  Kingdom  rf 
Heaven  to  all  believers.  This,  as  the  first  and  foundation-creedofUif 
soul,  was  the  first  and  foundation-fact  concerning  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  Second  Utterance  from  the  Cross.  The  first  hni 
been  of  utter  self-foi^effulness;  the  second  of  deepest,  wisest,  mwt 
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gracious  spiritual  teaching.     And,  had  He  spoken  none  other  than     chap. 
these,  He  would  have  been  proved  to  have  been  the  Son  of  God.^  xv 

Nothing  more  would  require  to  be  said  to  the  *  penitent '  on  the 
Cross.  The  events  which  followed,  and  the  words  which  Jesus  would 
still  speak,  would  teach  him  more  fully  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  done.  Some  hours — probably  two— had  passed  since  Jesus  had 
been  nailed  to  the  Cross.  We  wonder  how  it  came  that  St.  John, 
who  tells  us  some  of  the  incidents  with  such  exceeding  particu- 
larity, and  relates  all  with  the  vivid  realisation  of  a  most  deeply 
interested  eyewitness,  should  have  been  silent  as  to  others — espe- 
cially as  to  those  hours  of  derision,  as  well  as  to  the  conversion  of  the 
penitent  thief.  His  silence  seems  to  us  to  have  been  due  to  absence 
firom  the  scene.  We  part  company  with  him  after  his  detailed 
account  of  the  last  scene  before  Pilate.*  The  final  sentence  pro- 
nounced, we  suppose  him  to  have  hurried  into  the  City,  and  to  have 
acquainted  such  of  the  disciples  as  he  might  find — but  especially 
those  faithful  women  and  the  Virgin-Mother — of  the  terrible  scenes 
that  had  passed  since  the  previous  evening.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Golgotha,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  again 
describes  with  peculiar  fulness  of  details.^  When  the  Saviour  was  »»tv.  17-24 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  St.  John  seems  once  more  to  have  returned  to 
the  City — this  time,  to  bring  back  with  him  those  women,  in  company 
of  whom  we  now  find  him  standing  close  to  the  Cross.  A  more 
delicate,  tender,  loving  service  could  not  have  been  rendered  than 
this.  Alone,  of  all  the  disciples,  he  is  there — not  afiraid  to  be  near 
Christ,  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest,  before  Pilate,  and  now 
under  the  Cross.     And  alone  he  renders  to  Christ  this  tender  service 


*  St.  John 
xix.2-16 


*. Fully  to  anderstand  it,  we  oagbt  to 

reslise  what  would  be  the  Jewish  ideas 

of  the  'penitent  thief/  and  what   his 

understanding  of  the  words  of  Christ. 

Broadly,  one  would  say,  that  as  a  Jew 

he  would  expect  that  his  *  death  would 

be  the  expiation  of  his  sins.'    Thoughts 

of    need    of     forgiveness   through    the 

Meflsiah  would    not  therefore  come   to 

him.     But  the  words  of  Christ  must  have 

fiapplied  all   this.     Again,  when  Christ 

spoke  of  *  Paradise,*  His  hearer  would 

naturally  understand  that  part  of  Hades 

in  which  the  spirits  of    the    righteous 

dwelt  till  the  Resurrection.     On   both 

these  points  there  are  so  many  passages 

in  Babbinic  writings  that  it  is  needless 

to  quote  (see  for  ex.  Wet$tein,  ad  loc., 

and   our    remarks    on    the    Parable    of 

Lazarus  and  Dives).    The  prayer :  let  my 

death  be  the  expiation  of  my  sins,  is  stiU 


in  the  Jewish  office  for  the  dying,  and 
the  underlying  dogma  firmly  rooted  in 
Rabbinic  belief.  The  words  of  our 
Lord,  so  far  from  encouraging  this  belief, 
would  teach  him  that  admission  to 
Paradise  was  to  be  granted  by  Christ. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
Christ's  words  in  no  way  encouraged 
the  realistic  conceptions  which  Judaism 
attached  to  Paradise  (D*nD)-  ^^  Bibli- 
cal Hebrew  the  word  is  used  for  a  choice 
garden:  in  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13; 
Nehcm.  ii.  8.  But  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Apocr.  the  word  is  already  used  in  our 
sense  of  Paradise.  Lastly,  nothing  which 
our  Lord  had  said  to  the  '  penitent 
thief  *  about  being  *  to-day  *  with  Him 
in  Paradise,  is  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with,  rather  confirms,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Descent  into  Hades. 
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•  St.  Jobn 
xix.  25-27 


*>  St  Matt. 
xxvlL  65 

«  St.  Mark 
XT.  40,  41 


•»  St.  :Nrark 

•  St.  Mat- 
thew 


'  Uegesip- 
pus  in 
Euxeb.  H.  E. 
iii.  II  and 
iv.  22 


of  bringing  the  women  and  Mary  to  the  Cross,  and  to  them  the 
protection  of  his  guidance  and  company.  He  loved  Jesus  best ;  and 
it  was  fitting  that  to  such  manliness  and  affection  should  be  en- 
trusted the  unspeakable  privilege  of  Christ's  dangerous  inheritance.* 

The  narrative  *  leaves  the  impression  that  with  the  beloved 
disciple  these  four  women  were  standing  close  to  the  Cross:  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  the  Sister  of  His  Mother,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas, 
and  Mary  of  Magdala.^  A  comparison  with  what  is  related  by  St 
Matthew  ^  and  St.  Mark  ®  supplies  further  important  particnian. 
We  read  there  of  only  three  women,  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  onr 
Lord  being  omitted.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
refers  to  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  seems 
as  if  John  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  Lord's  command :  *  Behold 
thy  mother,'  and  literally  *  from  that  very  hour '  taken  her  to  his 
own  home.  If  we  are  right  in  this  supposition,  then,  in  the  absence 
of  St.  John — who  led  away  the  Virgin-Mother  from  that  scene  of 
horror — the  other  three  women  would  withdraw  to  a  distance,  where 
we  find  them  at  the  end,  not  *  by  the  Cross,'  as  in  St.  John  xix.  25, 
but  '  beholding  from  afar,'  and  now  joined  by  others  also,  who  had 
loved  and  followed  Christ. 

We  further  notice  that,  the  name  of  the  Virgin-Mother  being 
omitted,  the  other  three  are  the  same  as  mentioned  by  St.  John; 
only,  Mary  of  Clopas  is  now  described  as  '  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,'  ^  and  Christ's  '  Mother's  Sister '  as  '  Salome '  *^  and  *  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children.'  ®  Thus  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  St. 
John's  mother,  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beloved  disciple 
the  cousin  (on  the  mother's  side)  of  Jesus,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Virgin.  This  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  care  of  the  Mother  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  uncon- 
nected with  Jesus.  WTiat  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as  a  tmrt- 
worthy  account  ^  describes  Clopas  as  the  brother  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin.  Thus,  not  only  Salome  as  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  but  Mary  also  as  the  wife  of  ClojDas,  would,  in  a  certain  sense, 


*  The  first  impression  left  is,  of  course, 
that  the  *  brothers '  of  Jesus  were  not  yet, 
at  least  in  the  full  sense,  believers.  But 
this  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
follow,  since  both  the  presence  of  John 
under  the  Cross,  and  even  his  outward 
circumstances,  might  point  him  out  as 
the  fit  custodian  of  the  Virgin-Mother. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  the  more  likely 
supposition,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
were   converted  by  the    appearance   to 


James  of  the  Risen  One  (1  Cor.  iv.  7). 
'  This  view  is  now  generally  adopted 
•  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  that 
.Judas  (Lebbicus)  and  Simon  Zelotes  are 
not  here  mentioned  as  her  sons.  But 
they  may  have  been  her  stepsons,  or  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the 
omission.  *  Judas  of  James  '  oooM 
scarcely  have  been  the  son  of  James,  awl 
Rimon  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Heff' 
sippiis  as  the  son  of  Clop)as. 
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have  been  His  aunt,  and  her  sons  His  cousins.  And  so  we  notice 
among  the  twelve  Apostles  five  cousins  of  the  Lord :  the  two  sons  of 
Salome  and  Zebedee,  and  the  three  sons  of  Alphseus  or  Clopas  ^  and 
Mary :  James,  Judas  sumamed  Lebbseus  and  Thaddseus,  and  Simon 
stumamed  Zelotes  or  Canansean.' 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  realise  events.  When  St.  John 
had  seen  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross,  he  had  gone  to  the  City 
and  brought  with  him  for  a  last  mournful  farewell  the  Virgin, 
accompanied  by  those  who,  as  most  nearly  connected  with  her,  would 
naturally  be  with  her:  her  own  sister  Salome,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Joseph  and  wife  (or  more  probably  widow)  of  Clopas,  and  her  who  of 
all  others  had  experienced  most  of  His  blessed  power  to  save — Mary 
of  Magdala.  Once  more  we  reverently  mark  His  Divine  calm  of 
utter  self-forgetfulness  and  His  human  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
As  they  stood  under  the  Cross,  He  committed  His  Mother  to  the 
<li8ciple  whom  He  loved,  and  established  a  new  hmnan  relationship 
between  him  and  her  who  was  nearest  to  Himself.*  And  calmly, 
earnestly,  and  immediately  did  that  disciple  undertake  the  sacred 
<»harge,  and  bring  her — whose  soul  the  sword  had  pierced — away  from 
the  scene  of  unutterable  woe  to  the  shelter  of  his  home.^  And  this 
temporary  absence  of  John  from  the  Cross  may  account  for  the  want 
of  all  detail  in  his  narrative  till  quite  the  closing  scene.* 

Now  at  last  all  that  concerned  the  earthward  aspect  of  His 
Mission — so  far  ^  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  Cross — was  ended.  He 
bad  prayed  for  those  who  had  nailed  Him  to  it,  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  did ;  He  had  given  the  comfort  of  assurance  to  the  penitent, 
who  had  owned  His  Glory  in  His  Humiliation ;  and  He  had  made 
the  last  provision  of  love  in  regard  to  those  nearest  to  Him.  So  to 
«peak,  the  relations  of  His  Humanity — that  which  touched  His 
Hmnan  Nature  in  any  direction — had  been  fulfilled.     He  had  done 


CHAP. 
XV 


*  Alphsns  and  Clopas  are  the  same 
name.    The  first  occurs  in  the  Babylon 

Talmud  as  llphaiy  or  Ilpha  (KdS^K)« 
an  in  B.  haSh.  17  h,  and  often;  the 
other    in    the    Jerusalem    Talmud    as 

Ckilrphai  (^^fi^^n)>  as  for  ex.  in  Jcr.  B. 
Kama  7  a. 

'  I  regard  the  Simon  Zelotes  of  the  list 
of  Apostles  as  the  Simon  son  of  Clopas, 
or  Alphaeus,  of  Hegcsipp^is— first,  because 
of  his  position  in  the  Usts  of  the  Apostles 
along  with  the  two  other  sons  of  Alphaius ; 
meondly,  because,  as  there  were  only  two 
prominent  Simons  in  the  N.  T.  (the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  and  Zelotes),  and 
Hegetippus  mentions  him  as  the  son  of 


Clopas,  it  follows  that  the  Simon  son  of 
Clopas  was  Simon  Zelotes.  Levi  Matthew 
was,  indeed,  also  a  son  of  Alphseus,  but 
we  regard  this  as  another  Clopas  than 
the  husband  of  Mary. 

*  Incongruous  though  the  interruption 
be,  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  scene  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  theory  of  an 
Ephesian  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  displays 
evidence  of  the  true  human  interest  of  an 
actor  in  the  scene. 

*  Nothing  is  really  known  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


•  St.  John 
XIX.  2« 
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with  the  Human  aspect  of  His  Work  and  with  earth.  And,  appro- 
priately, Nature  seemed  now  to  take  sad  fiurewell  of  Him,  and 
mourned  its  departing  Lord,  Who,  by  His  Personal  connection  with 
it,  had  once  more  lifted  it  from  the  abasement  of  the  Fall  into  the 
region  of  the  Divine,  making  it  the  dwelling-place,  the  vehicle  of 
manifestation,  and  the  obedient  messenger  of  the  Divine. 

For  three  hours  had  the  Saviour  hung  on  the  Cross.  It  was 
midday.  And  now  the  Sun  was  craped  in  darkness  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour.  No  purpose  can  be  served  by  attempting  to 
trace  the  source  of  this  darkness.  It  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse, 
since  it  was  the  time  of  full  moon  ;  nor  can  we  place  reliance  on  the 
later  reports  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  writers.*  It  seems  only 
in  accordance  with  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  regard  the  oocorrence 
of  the  event  as  supernatural,  while  the  event  itself  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  causes ;  and  among  these  we  most  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  earthquake  in  which  this  darkness  terminated.' 
For,  it  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  such  darkness  not  unfre- 
quently  precedes  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  fredy 
admitted,  that  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  seems  to  imply  that 
this  darkness  extended,  not  only  over  the  land  of  Israel,  but  over  the 
inhabited  earth.  The  expression  must,  of  course,  not  be  pressed  to 
its  full  literality,  but  explained  as  meaning  that  it  extended  far  beyond 
Judgea  and  to  other  lands.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be  raisd 
from  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the  preceding 
darkness  are  mentioned  by  any  profane  writer  whose  works  have  been 
preserved,  since  it  would  surely  not  be  maintained  that  an  historical 
record  must  have  been  preserved  of  every  earthquake  that  occurred, 
and  of  every  darkness  that  may  have  preceded  it.*     But  the  most 


*  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  of 
PhlegoJiy  as  quoted  by  Euschivs,  is  avail- 
able (see  the  discussion  in  Wwseler's 
Synopse,  p.  387,  note  1).  Still,  if  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  Ideler  and 
Wurm  are  correct,  *  the  eclipse '  recorded 
by  PhUgon  [whether  *  eclipse  *  in  the 
scte-ntijic  sense,  or  *  darkness,']  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  very  year  of  our 
Lord's  death,  A.D.  29,  but,  as  they  reckon, 
on  November  24.  I  do  not  possess  the 
special  knowledge  requisite  to  verify 
these  calculations ;  but  that  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Phleg&n  as  an  *  eclipse  ' — 
which  this  could  not  have  been — does 
not  necessarily  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment, since  lie  mig><t  hnve  used  the  term 
inaccurately.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  S^ 
Luke  (xxiii.  45)  uses  the  verb— that  is,  if 
we  adopt  the  amended  reading.    WTiat 


Nehe  writes  on  this  subject  (vol .  ii.  p.  301  \ 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  popular  q>« 
of  the  word  from  Pliny  and  Plut^rfK 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
But,  T  repeat,  I  cannot  attach  weight  in 
this  arg^ument  to  such  testimonies,  dot 
yet  to  the  sajdngs  of  Origen^  TtrfvIliaK, 
&c.,  nor  to  the  Acta  Pilati  (the  eoclesiis- 
tical  testimonies  are  discussed  by  Xr^ 
(u.  8.  p.  299). 

2  There  are  frequent  notices  in  classica'' 
writers  of  eclipses  preceding  disastrccs 
events  or  the  death  of  great  men,  sa^*^ 
as  of  Ca>sar  (Nebe,  u.  s.  p.  300).  I^^ 
these  were,  if  correctly  related,  eclipse?  in 
the  true  sense,  and,  as  such,  natunl 
events,  having  in  no  way  a  supernatoial 
bearing,  and  hence  in  no  seose  anaJ<^>a^ 
to  this  *  darkness  *  at  the  CmcifizioD. 
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unfisdr  argument  is  that,  which  tries  to  establish  the  unhistorieal 
character  of  this  narrative  by  an  appeal  to  what  are  described  as 
Jewish  sayings  expressive  of  similar  expectancy.*  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  Old  Testament  prophecy — whether  figuratively  or  really — 
the  darkening,  though  not  only  of  the  sun,  but  also  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  is  sometimes  connected,  not  with  the  Coming  of  Messiah, 
still  less  with  His  Death,  but  with  the  final  Judgment.*  But  Jewish 
tradition  never  speaks  of  such  an  event  in  connection  with  Messiah, 
<Mr  even  with  the  Messianic  judgments,  and  the  quotations  made 
from  Rabbinic  writings  by  negative  critics  must  be  characterised  as 
not  only  inapplicable  but  even  transparently  unfair.* 

But  to  return  from  this  painful  digression.  The  three  hours' 
darkness  was  such  not  only  to  Nature;  Jesus,  also,  entered  into 
darkness :  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  It  was  now,  not  as  before,  a  con- 
test— but  suffering.  Into  this,  to  us,  &thomless  depth  of  the  mystery 
of  His  SuflFerings,  we  dare  not,  as  indeed  we  cannot,  enter.  It  was 
of  the  Body ;  yet  not  of  the  Body  only,  but  of  physical  life.     And  it 
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'  So  Strauss  (after  Wtistein)  and  even 
I^eim.  Painfol  as  controversy  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  hours  of  Jesus,  I 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  contesting 
the  positions  of  Xeim,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  every  unprejadiced  person  must  see, 
that  most  of  them  are  mere  assertions, 
without  an  attempt  at  an3rthing  like 
historical  evidence. 

*  Strayss  (ii.  p.  656),  and  more  fully 
Xeim  (iii.  p  438,  Note  3),  quote  Joel 
iL  10,  31 ;  Amos  viii.  9 ;  Is.  xiii.  10  ;  1.  3  ; 
Job  ix.  7 ;  Jer.  xv.  9.  Of  these  passages 
some  have  no  possible  reference,  however 
remote,  to  the  subject,  while  the  others 
refer  not  to  the  Messiah  but  to  the  final 
Judgment. 

•  To  be  quite  fair,  I  will  refer  to  all  the 
pas- ages  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  ThefiTst  (quoted  by  Weftstein) 
is  from  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  iii.  28 
(ed.  Warsh.  p.  72  a).  But  the  passage, 
evidently  a  higlily  figurative  one,  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  Israel,  and,  besides  the 
darkening  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
(not  the  sun  only),  refers  to  a  realistic 
fulfilment  of  Nah.  i.  3  and  Lament,  iii. 
28  in  God's  walking  in  dust  and  keeping 
silence.  The  second  quotation  of  Wet- 
steinj  that  when  a  great  Rabbi  dies  it  is 
ai  portentous  as  if  the  sun  went  down 
ttt  midday — has  manifestly  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  matter  in  hand  (though 
i%r»««ff  adduces  it).    The  last  and  only 


quotation  really  worth  mention  is  from 
Suoc.  29  a.  In  a  somewhat  lengthened 
statement  there,  the  meaning  of  a  dark- 
ening of  the  sun  or  moon  is  discussed. 
I  have  here  to  remark  (1)  that  these 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  'signs,'  in 
the  sense  of  betokening  coming  judg- 
ments, such  as  war,  famine,  &c.,  and  that 
these  are  near  or  remote  according  as  the 
eclipse  is  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  passage  therefore  can  have 
no  possible  connection  with  such  a 
phenomenon  as  the  death  of  Messiah. 
(2)  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
enumeration  of  certain  sins  for  w^hich 
such  eclipses  occur.  Some  of  them  are 
not  fit  for  mention,  while  others  are  such 
as  false  witness-bearing,  the  needless 
cutting  down  of  fruit-trees,  &c.  (3)  But 
the  gross  unfairness,  as  well  as  utter  in- 
aptitude, of  the  quotation  appears  from 
this,  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  pas- 
sage {Strauss  and  Keim)  is  quoted :  <  At  a 
time  when  the  sun  is  obscured,  it  is  an 
evil  sign  to  all  the  world,*  while  what 
follows  is  omitted, '  When  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured, it  is  an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  when  the  moon  is  obscured, 
it  is  an  evil  sign  to  Israel,  because  Israel 
reckons  according  to  the  moon,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  according  to  the  sun.' 
WUl  it  be  believed  that  Wiinseh^  (Erlau- 
ter.  pp.  365,  356)  actually  quotes  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows 
this  passage,  but  leaves  out  this  pas- 
sage! 
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was  of  the  Soul  and  Spirit ;  yet  not  of  them  alone,  but  in  their  con- 
scious relation  to  man  and  to  God.  And  it  was  not  of  the  Human 
only  in  Christ,  but  in  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Divine : 
of  the  Human,  where  it  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  hmniliatiGn  to 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — and  in  it  of  the  Divine,  to  utmost  self-exina- 
nition.  The  increasing,  nameless  agonies  of  the  Crucifixion  '  were 
deepening  into  the  bitterness  of  death.  All  nature  shrinks  fix)m 
death,  and  there  is  a  physical  horror  of  the  separation  between  body 
and  soul  which,  as  a  purely  natural  phenomenon,  is  in  every  instance 
only  overcomey  and  that  only  by  a  higher  principle.  And  we  con- 
ceive that  the  purer  the  being  the  greater  the  violence  of  the 
tearing  asunder  of  the  bond  with  which  God  Almighty  originally 
bound  together  body  and  soul.  In  the  Perfect  Man  this  must  have 
reached  the  highest  degree.  So,  also,  had  in  those  dark  hours  the 
sense  of  man-forsakenness  and  of  His  own  isolation  firom  man ;  so, 
also,  had  the  intense  silence  of  God,  the  withdrawal  of  God,  the  sense 
of  His  God-forsakenness  and  absolute  loneliness.  We  dare  not  here 
speak  of  punitive  suffering,  but  of  forsakenness  and  loneliness.  And 
yet,  as  we  ask  ourselves  how  this  forsakenness  can  be  thought  of  as 
so  complete  in  view  of  His  Divine  consciousness,  which  could  at  least 
not  have  been  wholly  extinguished  by  His  Self-exinanition,  we  feel  that 
yet  another  element  must  be  taken  into  account.  Christ  on  the 
Cross  suffered /o7'  man ;  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  ;  He  died  for 
our  sins,  that,  as  death  was  the  wages  of  sin,  so  He  died  as  the 
Representative  of  man — for  man  and  in  room  of  man  ;  He  obtained 
for  man  'eternal  redemption,'*  having  given  His  Life  *a  ransom*'' 
for  many.  For,  men  were  '  redeemed '  with  the  *  precious  Blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;'*^  and  Christ 
'  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  he  might  "  redeem  "  us  irom  all  iniquity  ;'** 
He  'gave  Himself  "a  ransom"  for  all;'®  Christ  'died  for  all;'' 
Him,  WTio  knew  no  sin,  God  '  made  sin  for  us  ; '  '  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us  ' — and 
this,  with  express  reference  to  the  Crucifixion.*  This  sacrificial, 
vicarious,  expiatory,  and  redemptive  character  of  His  Death,  if  it 
does  not  explain  to  us,  yet  helps  us  to  understand,  Christ's  sense  of 
(xod-forsakenness  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  Cross ;  if  one  might 
so  word  it — the  passiveness  of  His  activeness  through  the  activeness 
of  His  passiveness. 

It  was  this  combination  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  the  Old  Testament  ideal  of  willing  suffering  as  the  Servant  of 

•  These  are  described  with  terrible  realism  by  ICeim, 


ELI,  ELI,   LEMA  SABACHTHANEI P 
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Jehovah,  now  fulfilled  in  Christ,  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in      chap. 
the  language  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.    It  was  fitting — rather,  it        xv 
was  true — that  the  willing  suffering  of  the  true  Sacrifice  should  now  ' 

find  vent  in  its  opening  words  :  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? ' — Eli,  Eli,  lema  aabachthcmei^  These  words,  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  *  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  extreme  agony,'  marked 
the  climax  and  the  end  ofthis  suffering  of  Christ,  of  which  the  utmost 
compass  was  the  withdrawal  of  God  and  the  felt  loneliness  of  the 
Sufferer.  But  they  that  stood  by  the  Cross,  misinterpreting  the 
meaning,  and  mistaking  the  opening  words  for  the  name  Elias^ 
imagined  that  the  Sufferer  had  called  for  Elias.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  these  were  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  the  Cross.  They 
were  not  necessarily  Romans ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  Legions  were  generally  recruited  from  Provincials.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Jew  would  have  mistaken  Eli  for  the  name  of  Elijah, 
nor  yet  misinterpreted  a  quotation  of  Psalm  xxii.  1  as  a  call  for  that 
prophet.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  words  were  not  whis- 
pered, but  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  But  all  entirely  accords  with  the 
misunderstanding  of  non-Jewish  soldiers,  who,  as  the  whole  history 
shows,  had  learned  firom  His  accusers  and  the  infuriated  mob 
snatches  of  a  distorted  story  of  the  Christ. 

And  presently  the  Sufferer  emerged  on  the  other  side.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  minute  or  two  firom  the  time  that  the  cry  from 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  marked  the  high-point  of  His  Agony,  when 
the  words  *I  thirst'*  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  •st.joim 
merely  human  aspect  of  the  suffering,  that  the  other  and  more  ter-  ^  '  ^ 
rible  aspect  of  sin-bearing  and  God-forsakenness  was  past.  To  us, 
therefore,  this  seems  the  beginning,  if  not  of  Victory,  yet  of  Rest, 
of  the  End.  St.  John  alone  records  this  Utterance,  prefacing  it  with 
this  distinctive  statement,  that  Jesus  so  surrendered  Himself  to  the 
human  feeling,  seeking  the  bodily  relief  by  expressing  His  thirst : 
*  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  finished,  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  fulfilled.'^     In  other  words,  the  climax  of  Theanthropic  Suffering 


>  So  in  St.  Matthew,  according  to  the 
best  reading.  In  8t.  Mark,  Eloi,  Elai 
[apparently  the  Syriac  form],  lema 
mAachthanei.  The  Targum  renders  it: 
JS^,  Mli,  metul  mah  shehhaktani  (*0n 
aoooont  of  what    hast    Thou    forsaken 

Uef*)- 
*  Thifl  in  the  extreme  agony  of  soul, 

not  to  mark  His  Divinity. 

'  <  About  the  ninth   hour.'    I  cannot 

bring  myself  here  to  discuss  the  supposed 


analogous  quotations  of  Ps.  xxii.  1  in 
Rabbinic  writings.  The  comparison  is 
equally  inapt  and  irreverent. 

*  The  words  last  quoted  can,  of  course, 
and  have  by  most  writers  been  connected 
with  the  thirst  of  Christ,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Ps.  Ixix.  21.  But  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  leads  rather  to  the  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  the  text,  while  I  have 
tho  greatest  diflSculty  in  applying  Ps. 
Ixix.  21  in  the  manner  proposed,  and 
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•  St  Luke 
xxiil.49 


«>  St  Matt. 
xxviL  48, 
49;  St. 
Mark  xv.  36 


in  His  feeling  of  Crod-forsakenness,  which  had  led  to  the  utterance  of 
Psalm  xzii.  1,  was  now,  to  His  consciousness,  the  end  of  all  which 
in  accordance  with  Scripture-prediction  He  had  to  bear.  He  now 
could  and  did  yield  Himself  to  the  mere  physical  wants  of  His 
Body. 

It  seems  as  if  St  John,  having  perhaps  just  returned  to  tbe 
scene,  and  standing  with  the  women  ^  afar  off,'  beholding  these 
things,*  had  hastened  forward  on  the  cry  from  Psalm  xxii.,'  and 
heard  Him  express  the  feeling  of  thirst,  which  immediately  followed. 
And  so  St.  John  alone  supplies  the  link  between  that  cry  and  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  as  well  as  St.  John,  report.  For,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  why,  on  what  the  soldiers  regarded  as  a  call  for  Elijah, 
one  of  them  should  have  hastened  to  relieve  His  thirst,  but  for 
the  Utterance  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  we  can  qnite 
imderstand  it,  if  the  Utterance,  *  I  thirst,'  followed  inmiediately  on 
the  previous  cry. 

One  of  the  soldiers — may  we  not  be  allowed  to  believe,  one  who 
either  had  already  learned  from  that  Cross,  or  was  about  to  learn,  to 
own  Him  I^ord — moved  by  sympathy,  now  ran  to  offer  some  slight 
refreshment  to  the  Sufferer  by  tilling  a  sponge  with  the  rough  wine  of 
tbe  soldiers  and  putting  it  to  His  Lips,  having  fastened  it  to  the  stem 
('  reed ')  of  the  caper  ('  hyssop '),  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height 
of  even  two  or  three  feet.*  But,  even  so,  this  act  of  humanity  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  coarse  jibes  of  the  others, 
who  would  bid  him  leave  the  relief  of  the  Sufferer  to  the  agency  of 
Elijah,  which  in  their  opinion  He  had  invoked.  Nor  should  we  i)er- 
haps  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  that  soldier  himself,  who,  though  he 
would  not  be  hindered  in  his  good  deed,  yet  averted  the  opposition 
of  the  others  by  apparently  joining  in  their  mockery.^ 

By  accepting  the  physical  refreshment  offered  Him,  the  Lord 
once  more  indicated  the  completion  of  the  work  of  His  Passion.  For, 
as  He  would  not  ent^r  on  it  with  His  senses  and  physical  conscious- 
ness lulled  by  narcotised  wine,  so  would  He  not  pass  out  of  it  with 
senses  and  physical  consciousness  dulled  by  the  absolute  failure  of 


still  more  grave  objection  to  the  idea  that 
Christ  uttered  the  words  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  Psalm.  There  is,  of  course,  a  tertiuin 
quid,  and  the  Evangelist  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  expressed  only  his  own 
sense  that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled, 
when  he  saw  the  thirst  of  the  Saviour 
quenched  in  the '  vinegar '  of  the  soldiers. 


But  in  that  case  we  would  expect  tl»e 
words  'that  the  Scripture  might  he 
fulfilled,*  placed  after  the  '  Ithiisji.* 

'  Whether  or  not  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  cry. 

2  Com'p.  TrUtram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  tbe 
Bible,  p.  457. 
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life-power.      Hence  He  took  what  for  the   moment  restored  the     chap. 

physical  balance,  needful  for  thought  and  word.     And  so  He  imme-        xv 

<liately  passed  on  to  *  taste  death  for  every  man.'     For,  the  two  last   '      '      ' 

*  sayings '  of  the  Saviour  now  followed  in  rapid  succession  :  first,  that 

with  a  loud  voice,  which  expressed  it,  that  the  work  given  Him  to  do, 

«o  f ax  as  concerned  His  Passion,  was  *  finished,''  and  then,  that  in  .st  John 

the  words  of  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  in  which  He  commended  His  Spirit  into 

the  Hands  of  the  Father.^    Attempts  at  comment  could  only  weaken  »>  st.  Luke 

the  solemn  thoughts  which  the  words  awaken.     Yet  some  points 

should  be  noted  for  our  teaching.     His  last  cry  '  with  a  loud  voice ' 

was  not  like  that  of  one  dying.     St.  Mark  notes,  that  this  made 

such  deep  impression  on  the  Centurion,^     In  the  language  of  the  '  st  Mark 

early  Christian  hymn,  it  was  not  Death  which  approached  Christ,  but 

Christ  Death  :  He  died  without  death.*     Christ  encountered  Death, 

not  as  conquered,  but  as  the  Conqueror.     And  this  also  was  part  of 

His  work,  and  for  us :  now  the  beginning  of  His  Triumph.     And 

with  this  agrees  the  peculiar  language  of  St.  John,  that  He  '  bowed 

the  Head,  and  gave  up  the  Spirit '  {to  irpevfia). 

Nor  should  we  feil  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  His  last  Utter- 
ance. The  'My  God'  of  the  fourth  Utterance  had  again  passed 
into  the  *  Father '  of  conscious  fellowship.  And  yet  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  original  of  this  Psalm,  nor  in  its  Greek  rendering  by  the 
LXX.,  does  the  word  '  Father '  occur.  Again,  alike  in  the  Hebrew 
and  its  LXX.  translation  is  this  word  expressive  of  entrustment — the 
commending — in  the  future  tense :  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord  it  is  in 
the  present  tense.*  And  the  word,  in  its  New  Testament  sense, 
means  more  than  merely  commending :  it  is  to  deposit,  to  commit 
for  safe  keeping.*  That  in  dying — or  rather  meeting  and  overthrow- 
ing Death — He  chose  and  so  adapted  these  words,  is  matter  for 
deepest  thankfulness  to  the  Church.  He  spoke  them /or  His  people 
in  a  twofold  sense :  on  their  behalf,  that  they  might  be  able  to  speak 
them ;  and  *  for  them,'  that  henceforth  they  might  speak  them  after 
Him.  How  many  thousands  have  pillowed  their  heads  on  them 
when  going  to  rest !  They  were  the  last  words  of  a  Polycarp,  a 
Bernard,  Huss,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon.  And  to  us  also  they 
may  be  the  fittest  and  the  softest  lullaby.  And  in  Hhe  Spirit' 
which  He  had  committed  to  God  did  He  now  descend  into  Hades, 

>  En  pessima,  non  tu  'So  according  to  the  correct  reading. 

Pervenis  ad  Christum,  sed  Christus  per-  '  Comp.  the  use  of  the  verb  wa^rU^fu 

▼enit  ad  te,  in  such  passages  as    St.  Luke  xiL   48 ; 

•Cui  licuit  sine  morte  mori.  Acts  xiv.  23  ;  xx.  32  ;  1  Tim.  i.  18 ;  2  Tim. 

8edulin$.  ii.  2. 
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*and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.' »  But  behind  thiB  great 
mystery  have  closed  the  two-leaved  gates  of  brass,  which  only  the 
Hand  of  the  Conqueror  could  burst  open. 

And  now  a  shudder  ran  through  Nature,  aa  its  Sun  had  set.  We 
dare  not  do  more  than  follow  the  rapid  outlines  of  the  Evangelie 
narrative.  As  the  first  token,  it  records  the  rending  of  the  Temple- 
Veil  in  two  from  the  top  downward  to  the  bottom ;  as  the  second, 
the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening 
of  the  graves.  Although  most  writers  have  regarded  this  as  indi- 
cating the  strictly  chronological  succession,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  bind  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  Thus,  while  the  rending  of  the 
Veil  is  recorded  first,  as  being  the  most  significant  token  to  Israel,  it 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  earthquake,  although  this  alone 
might  scarcely  account  for  the  tearing  of  so  heavy  a  Veil  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  Even  the  latter  circumstance  has  its  significance. 
That  some  great  catastrophe,  betokening  the  impending  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  had  occurred  in  the  Sanctuary  about  this  very  time,  i» 
confirmed  by  not  less  than  four  mutually  independent  testimonies : 
those  of  Tacitus,'  of  Josephus,*  of  the  Talmud,'  and  of  earliest 
Christian  tradition.^  The  most  important  of  these  are,  of  course, 
the  Talmud  and  Josepbus.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  mysterious 
extinction  of  the  middle  and  chief  light  in  the  Golden  Candlestick, 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  ;  and  both  he  and 
the  Talmud  refer  to  a  supernatural  opening  by  themselves  of  the 
great  Temple-gates  that  had  been  previously  closed,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  portent  of  the  coming  destruction  of  the  Temple.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that  some  historical  fact  must  underlie  so  peculiar 
and  widespread  a  tradition,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  mar 
be  a  distorted  version  of  the  occurrence  of  the  rending  of  the 
Temple-Veil  (or  of  its  report)  at  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.* 


*  Hist.  V.  13. 

■^  Jew.  War  vi.  5.  3. 

*  Jer.  Yoma  43  e  ;  Yoma  39  b. 

*  So  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  St.  Jerome  quotes 
(in  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hedibia)  to  the  eflFect,  that  the  huge 
lintel  of  the  Temple  was  broken  and 
splintered,  and  fell.  St.  Jerome  connects 
the  rending  of  the  Veil  with  this,  and  it 
would  seem  an  obvious  inference  to 
connect  again  this  breaking  of  the  lintel 
with  an  earthquake. 

*  A  story  is  told  in  Jewish  tradition 
(Gitt.  56  7^*  about  the  middle  ;  Ber.  R.  10  ; 
Vajjik.  li.  22,  and  in  other  places)  to  the 


effectthat,  among  other  vilenesses,  *  Titus 
the  wicked'  had  penetrat«i  into  the 
Sanctuary,  and  pierced  the  Veil  of  the 
Most  Holy  Place  with  his  sword,  when 
blood  dropped  down.  I  mention  the 
legend  to  express  my  emphatic  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  M 
(Blicke  in  d.  Religionsgesch.  i.  pp.  7. 8, 
treating  of  the  passage  in  the  Midi,  on 
Lam.  ii.  17)  has  made  use  of  it.  Here- 
presents  it,  as  if  the  Veil  had  beenn^ 
(Zerreissen  des  Vorhanges  bei  d.  Tern- 
pelzerstorung) — not  pierced  by  Tltof, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  misrepre> 
sentaiion  has  the  boldneFS  to  set  a 
legend  alK)ut  Titus  side  by  side  with  ih* 
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But.  even  if  the  reading  of  the  Temple-Veil  had  commenced  with     chap. 
le  earthquake,  and,  according  to  the  Gvepel  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the        xv 
'eaking  of  the  great  lintel  over  the  entrance,  it  could  not  be  wholly  '       '    " 
counted  for  in  this  manner.     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
ere,  indeed,  two  Veils  before  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy  Place.*  *T<im»».  i 
he  Talmud  explains  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  known, 
hether  in  the  former  Temple  the  Veil  had  hung  inaide  or  out- 
de  the  entrance,  and  whether  the  partition-wall  had  stood  in  the 
oly  or  Most  Holy  Place."     Accordingly,  there  was  not  (according  to  »  yoidb  ei 
'aimonidea)'  any  wall  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place,  but  'Hiieh 
le  space  of  one  cubit,  assigned  to  it  in  the  former  Temple,  was  left  Beoh.  it.  t. 
loccnpied,  and  one  Veil  hung  on  the  side  of  the  Holy,  the  other  on  »iiiii.p. 
lat  of  the  Most  Holy  Place.     According  to  an  account  dating  from 
Bmple-times,''  there  were  altogether  thirteen  Veils  need  in  various  *  siwkai. 
irta  of  the  Temple — two  new  ones  being  made  every  year.     The 
eils  before  the  Most  Holy  Place  were  40  cubits  (60  feet)  long,  and 
>  (30  feet)  wide,  of  the  thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
rought  in   72   squares,  which  were  joined   tt^ether ;   and  these 
eils  were  bo  heavy,  that,  iu  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  time, 
needed  300  priests  to  manipulate  each,     li  the  Veil  was  at  all 
ich  as  is  described  in  the  Talmud,  it  could  not  have  been  rent  in 
rain  by  a  mere  earthquake  or  the  fall  of  the  lintel,  although  its 
imposition  in  squares  fastened  together   might  explain,  how  the 
■nt  might  be  as  described  in  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  the  earth- 
lake  might  famish  the  physical  basis,  the  rent  of  the  Temple-Veil 
-with  reverence  be  it  said — was  really  made  by  the  Hand  of  God. 
9  we  compute,  it  may  just  have  been  the  time  when,  at  the  Evening- 
icrifice,  the  officiating  Priestbood  entered  the  Holy  Place,  either  to 
im  the  incense  or  to  do  other  sacred  service  there.  To  see  before 
tern,  not  as  the  aged  Zacharias  at  the  beginning  of  this  history 
le  Angel  Gabriel,  but  the  Veil  of  the  Holy  Place  rent  from  top  to 
ittom — that  beyond  it  they  could  scarcely  have  seen — and  hanging  in 
ro  parts  from  its  fastenings  above  and  at  the  side,  was,  indeed,  a 
irible  portent,  which  would  soon  become  generally  known,  and 
urt,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  been  preserved  in  tradition.  And 
ley  all  must  have  understood,  that  it  meant  that  God's  Own  Hand  had 

'■ngclio  ac4xniiit  of  the  rending  of  the  the  Ignorance  of  their  readera,  manipa- 
<nple-Teil  t  I  write  thoB  strongly,  be-  late  qaotations  for  controvenialpuipoMB. 
ne  I  am  aorrj  to  sa;  that  this  is  by  Joel  lefan  to  Dr.  SaeAt,  Beitr.  i.  p.  2<), 
meana  the  only  instance  in  which  but  that  learned  writer  drawa  no  guch 
widi  writert,  pnaDming,  I  luppoae,  on  ioference  from  the  paaaage  in  qnwtion. 
TOb  U.  KB 
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rent  the  Veil,  and  for  ever  deserted  and  thrown  open  that  Most  Ht^j 
Place  where  He  had  eo  long  dwelt  in  the  myBterions  gloom,  only  1^ 
up  once  a  year  by  the  glow  of  the  censer  of  bim,  who  made  atoDemett 

for  the  eina  of  the  people.' 

Other  tokens  were  not  wanting.  In  the  earthquake  the  rockt 
were  rent,  and  their  tombs  opened.  This,  as  Christ  descended  into 
Hades.  And  when  He  ascended  on  the  third  day,  it  was  with 
victorious  saints  who  had  left  those  open  graves.  To  many  in  tlie 
Holy  City  on  that  ever-memorable  first  day,  and  in  the  week  tint 
followed,  appeared  the  bodies  of  many  of  those  saints  who  had  fall™ 
on  sleep  in  the  sweet  hope  of  that  which  had  now  become  reality.' 

But  on  those  who  stood  under  the  Cross,  and  near  it,  did  all  thit 
was  witnessed  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impreseioD. 
Among  them  we  specially  mark  the  Centurion  under  whose  command 
the  soldiers  had  been.  Many  a  scene  of  horror  must  he  have  wi^ 
nessed  in  those  sad  times  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  none  like  this.  Only 
one  conclusion  could  force  itself  on  his  mind.  It  was  that  which,  we 
cannot  doubt  it,  had  made  its  impression  on  his  heart  and  conscience. 
.Tesus  was  not  what  the  Jews,  His  infuriated  enemies,  had  described 
Ilim.  He  was  what  He  jirofessed  to  be,  what  His  bearing  on  the 
Gross  and  His  Death  attested  Him  to  be:  'righteous,'  and  hence, 
*the  Son  of  God.'  From  this  there  was  only  a  step  to  persooil 
allegiance  to  Him,  and,  as  previously  suggested,  we  may  possiUj 
owe  to  him  some  of  those  details  which  St.  Luke  alone  has  preserred. 
The  brief  spring-day  was  merging  towards  the  '  evening  of  the 
Sabbath.'  In  general,  the  Law  ordered  that  the  body  of  a  cnminal 
should  not  remain  hanging  unburied  over  night.*  Perhaps  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Jews  might  not  have  appealed  so  con- 
fidently to  Pilate  as  actually  to  ask'  him  to  shorten  the  sufferings 
of  those  on  the  Cross,  since  the  punishment  of  cnicifiiion  oftea 
lasted  not  only  for  hours  but  days,  ere  death  ensued.  But  here 
was  a  special  occasion.  The  Sabbath  about  toojien  was  a  '  high-dsj' 
— it  was  both  a  Sabbath  and  the  second  Paschal  Day,  which  iras 
regarded   as  in  every  respect  equally  sacred  with   the  first— nay, 

'  May  tliiB  phonomenon   nccouDt  for  them,  and  with  them  hacl  waited  fortta 

Ihc  early  conversion  of  so  many  priests  Kingdom,  in  the  fortna  which  ihej  W 

recorded  in  Acls  vi.  7  1  known  f     We  know  too  lilUe  of  the  wn- 

'  I  dare  not  e^cprcss  myself  (logmalic-  nectionbot>n-een  the  other  world  and  ttai& 

nlly  on  the  precise  import  of  ^t.  Matt.  and  the  mode  in  whicb  the  departed  lUi        ' 

nvii.  S2,  63.     Does  it  mean  that   they  comniunicate  with  those  here,  to  rantui 

actually  were  clothed  with  the  Ri»urrec-  on  any  decided  statement,  qwdally  a 

tion-txHiy.or with thebodywhichthcyhad  we  take   into   occonnt   the  sniqiK  di- 

formerly  borne,  or  thct  many  saints  from  comstances  of  the  occaaioD. 

out  Hades  appeared  to  those  who  loved  *  4|xiTi|ffBa',they'a3ked,'St.Johiim,)l- 
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more  ao,  since  then  the  ao-called  Wavesheaf  was  offered  to  the  Lord. 
And  what  the  Jewa  now  proposed  to  Pilate  was,  indeed,  a  shorten- 
tag,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  mitigation,  of  the  punishment.  Some- 
times there  was  added  to  the  ponisbment  uf  crucifizion  that  of 
breaking  the  bones  {erwrifragi'wm,  trKtkoKtnria)  by  means  of  a  club 
or  hammer.  This  would  not  itself  bring  death,  but  the  breaking  of 
the  bones  was  always  followed  by  a  coup  de  ffrace,  by  sword,  lance,  or 
stroke  (the  perforatio  or  pereii.8»io  sub  alae),  which  immediately 
pot  ao  end  to  what  remained  of  life.'  Thus  the  '  breaking  of  the 
bones '  was  a  sort  of  increase  of  punishment,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  ehorteDiDg  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed. 

It  were  unjust  to  suppose,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  letter 
of  the  Law  as  to  burial  on  the  eve  of  that  high  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
had  sought  to  intensify  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  The  text  gives  no 
indication  of  this;  and  they  could  not  have  asked  for  the  final  stroke 
to  be  inflicted  without  the  'breaking  of  the  bones,'  which  always 
preceded  it.  The  irony  of  this  punctiUouB  care  for  the  letter  of  the 
Law  about  burial  and  the  high  Sabbath  by  those  who  had  betrayed 
and  crucified  their  Messiah  on  the  firat  Passover-day  is  sufficiently 
great,  and,  let  us  add,  terrible,  without  importing  fictitious  elements. 
St.  John,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Christ,  left  the 
Cross,  alone  reports  the  circumstance.  Perhaps  it  was  when  he  con- 
certed with  Joseph  of  Arimatheea,  with  Nicodemus,  or  the  two 
Maiys,  measures  for  the  bniying  of  Christ,  that  he  learned  of  the 
Jewish  deputation  to  Pilate,  followed  it  to  the  Preetorium,  and  then 
watched  how  it  was  all  carried  out  on  Crolgotha.  He  records,  how 
Pilate  acceded  to  the  Jewish  demand,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
crwrifragiitm,  and  permission  for  the  after-removal  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  left  to  hang,  till  putrescence 
or  birds  of  prey  had  destroyed  them.  But  St.  John  also  tells  us 
what  he  evidently  regards  as  so  great  a  prodigy  that  he  specially 
vouches  for  it,  pledging  his  own  veracity  as  an  eyewitness,  and 
groonding  on  it  an  appeal  to  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  his  Gospel 
is  addressed.  It  is,  that  certain  *  things  came  to  pass  [nol  as  in 
our  A. v.,  '  were  done ']  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,'  or, 
to  put  it  otherwise,  by  which  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled.  These 
things  were  two,  to  which  a  third  phenomenon,  not  less  remarkable, 
must  be  added.  For,  first,  when,  in  the  erurifragiitm,  the  soldiers 
had  broken  the  bones  of  the  two  malefactors,  and  then  came  to  the 

<  Comp.  Fri^dlUi,  AicbsoL  d.  LeideOBgeBOh.  pp.  1S3-1SS ;  but  etpeciBlly  ^febe,  d.  s. 
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IK      Cross  of  Jesus,  they  found  that  He  was  dead  already,  and  so  '  a  bom 

of  Him '  was  '  not  broken.'     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Scriptme 

Zu;  conceraiDg  the  Paschal  Lamb,*  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  Bigbl- 

**'      eous  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  would  have  been  broken.    In 

"'^-    Christ  alone  these  two  ideas  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  Bighteotta 

Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  combined  into  a  unity,  and  fulfilled 

in  their  highest  meaning.     And  when,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of 

circumstances,  it '  came  to  pass '  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have 

been  expected, '  a  bone  of  Him  '  was  '  not  broken,'  this  ontwaid  fact 

served  as  the  finger  to  point  to  the  predictions  which  were  fulfilled 

in  Him. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  second  &ct.  If,  on  the  Cross  ot 
Christ,  these  two  fundamental  ideas  in  the  prophetic  descriptioii 
of  the  work  of  the  Messiah  had  beeu  witnessed :  the  fiilfilmeot 
of  the  Paschal  Sacrifice,  which,  as  that  of  the  Covenant,  underliT 
all  sacrifices,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  the  Righteous 
Servant  of  God,  suffering  in  a  G-od-hating  world,  and  yet  {proclaiming 
and  realising  His  Kingdom,  a  third  truth  remained  to  be  set  fwth. 
It  was  not  in  regard  to  the  character,  but  the  effects,  of  the  Work  of 
Christ  — its  reception,  alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  This  had 
u-io  been  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,"  which  foretold  how, 
in  the  day  of  Israel's  final  deliverance  and  national  conversion,  God 
would  pour  out  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  and  as  '  thev 
shall  look  on  Him  Whom  they  pierced,'  the  spirit  of  true  repentaneti 
would  be  granted  them,  alike  nationally  and  individually.  The 
application  of  this  to  Christ  is  the  more  striking,  that  even  the  Talmud 
'"  applies  the  projihecy  to  the  Messiah.''  And  as  these  two  things 
^  really  applied  toChrist,  alike  in  His  rejection  and  in  His  future  return,' 
so  did  the  strange  historical  occurrence  at  His  CrucifixioD  once  nwo* 
point  to  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  For,  although 
the  soldiers,  on  finding  Jesus  dead,  broke  not  one  of  His  Bones,  yet, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  of  His  Death,  one  of  them,  with  a 
lance,  'pierced  His  Side,'  with  a  wound  so  deep,  that  Thomas  mighl 
'      afterwards  have  thrust  his  hand  into  His  Side.^ 

And  with  these  two,  as  fulfilling  Holy  Scripture,  yet  a  third 
phenomenon  was  associated,  symbolic  of  both.  As  the  soldier  pierced 
the  Side  of  the  Dead  Christ,  '  forthwith  came  thereoat  Blood  and 
Water.'     It  has  been  thought  by  some,'  that    there  was  physital 

'  fio,  with  varioua  mcxiilicntions,  which  Christi  Slorte,  HaL  1606).  who,  howtrw. 
need  not  here  be  delaiied.  first,  Dr.  regarded  Jesus  as  not  quite  de»d  the" 
Oruiter  (Comment.  Autiq.  Med.  de  Jesn      the  lance  perced  the  hourt,  and,  of  lue. 
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cause  for  this — that  Christ  had  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and      chap. 
that,  when  the  lance  pierced  first  the  lung  filled  with  blood  and        xv 
then  the  pericardium  filled  with  serous  fluid,'  there  flowed  from  the  '      ^ 

wound  this  double  stream.^     In  such  case,  the  lesson  would  be  that 
reproach  had  literally  broken   His   Heart.*    But  we  can   scarcely  *P8.ixfx.2o 
believe  that   St.  John  could   have  wished   to  convey  this  without 
clearly  setting  it  forth — thus  assuming  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  of  an  obscure,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  scientifically  doubtful 
phenomenon.     Accordingly,  we  rather  believe  that  to  St.  John,  as  to 
most  of  us,  the  significance  of  the  fact  lay  in  this,  that  out  of  the 
Body  of  One  dead  had  flowed  Blood  and  Water — that  corruption  had 
not  feistened  on  Him.     Then,  there  would  be  the  symbolic  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  Water  (fi-om  the  pericardium)  and  the  Blood  (from 
the  heart) — a  symbolism  most  true,  if  corruption  had  no  power  nor 
hold  on  Him — ^if  in  Death  He  was  not  Dead,  if  He  vanquished  Death 
and  Corruption,  and  in  this  respect  also  fulfilled  the  prophetic  ideal 
of  not  seeing  corruption.^     To  this  symbolic  bearing  of  the  flowing  "  ps.  xvi.  lo 
of  Water  and  Blood  from  His  pierced  side,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
dwells  in  his  Epistle,^  and  to  its  eternal  expression  in  the  symbolism  •  i  John  v.e 
of  the  two  Sacraments,  we  can  only  point  the  thoughtful  Christian. 
For,  the  two  Sacraments  mean  that  Christ  has  come ;  that  over  Him, 
Who  was  crucified  for  us  and  loved  us  unto  death  with  His  broken 
heart,  Death  and  Corruption  had  no  power ;  and  that  He  liveth  for 
us  with  the  pardoning  and  cleansing  power  of  His  ofi'ered  Sacrifice. 

Yet  one  other  scene  remains  to  be  recorded.  Whether  before, 
or,  more  probably,  after  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Boman  Governor, 
another  and  a  strange  application  came  to  Pilate.  It  was  from  one 
apparently  well  known,  a  man  not  only  of  wealth  and  standing,"^  but  •*  st.  Mat- 
whose  noble  bearing  ^  corresponded  to  his  social  condition,  and  who 
was  known  as  a  just  and  a  good  man.®  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  was  •  st  Luke 
a  Sanhedrist,'*  but  he  had  not  consented  either  to  the  counsel  or 


Dr.  Stroud  (The  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,  1871),  and  many  inter- 
preters (aeeAebe,  xx.  a.  pp.  400,  401). 

•  But  certainly  not  tlirough  a  separa- 
tion of  the  serum  and  the  cruor,  which 
is  the  mark  of  beginning  putrefaction. 

•  The  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
physical  explanation  is  that  given  by  the 
Bar.  S.  Hav^htatiy  M.D.,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  1  John, 
pp.  349,  350.    It  demonstrates,  that  this 

Shenomenon  would  take  place,  but  only 
f  a  person  who  wot  alto  bein^  crucified 
died  of  ruptuie  of  the  heart. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression 


^hffxht^y  (A.  V.  •  honourable '),  St.  Mark 
XV.  43. 

*  Taken  in  connection  with  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  61,  this  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
^ovXcvT^f.  Otherwise  we  would  have 
regarded  him  rather  as  a  member  of  *  the 
Council  of  Priests'  {Beth  Din.  skel 
Cohanim,  Chethub.  i.  6)  which  met  in 
what  anciently  was  called  the  Lishcath 
Buha/vtin  (Chamber  of  Councillors)  in 
the  Temple  ( Jer.  Yoma  38  c ;  Yoma  8  5). 
The  Greek  word  itself  has  passed  into  Rab- 
binic language  as  BufjutoSf  and  in  other 
modifications  of  the  word. 
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•  St.  Jolin 


»» St.  Mark 


the  deed  of  his  colleagues.  It  must  have  been  generally  knovn^ 
that  he  was  one  of  those  *  which  waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  God* 
But  he  had  advanced  beyond  what  that  expression  implies,  althoxigh 
secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews  : '  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  It  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  this  *fear,'  that  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that,  ^having 
dared,'  *  *  he  went  in  unto  Pilate  and  asked  for  the  Body  of  Jesus.' 
Thus,  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely  and  nnfiEivourable, 
were  his  fears  converted  into  boldness,  and  he,  whom  fear  of  the 
Jews  had  restrained  from  making  open  avowal  of  discipleship  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Jesus,  not  only  professed  such  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,*  but  took  the  most  bold  and  decided  step  before  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  connection  with  it.  So  does  trial  elicit  &ith,  and  the 
wind,  which  quenches  the  feeble  flame  that  plays  around  the  outside, 
fan  into  brightness  the  fire  that  bums  deep  within,  though  for  a 
time  unseen.  Joseph  of  Arimatheea,  now  no  longer  a  secret  disciple, 
but  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  reverent  love,  would  show  to  the 
Dead  Body  of  his  Master  all  veneration.  And  the  Divinely  ordered 
concurrence  of  circumstances  not  only  helped  his  pious  purpose,  bat 
invested  all  with  deepest  symbolic  significance.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  near.^  No  time  therefore 
was  to  be  lost,  if  due  honour  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Sacred  Body. 
Pilate  gave  It  to  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  Such  was  within  his  power, 
and  a  favour  not  unfrequently  accorded  in  like  circumstances.*  But 
two  things  must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  Roman  Gt>venior, 
and  deepened  his  former  thoughts  about  Jesus :  first,  that  the  death 
on  the  Cross  had  t^ken  place  so  rapidly,  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
personally  questioned  the  Centurion,^  and  then  the  bold  appearance 
and  request  of  such  a  man  as  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a.*  Or  did  the 
Centurion  express  to  the  Governor  also  some  such  feeling  as  that 
which  had  found  utterance  under  the  Cross  in  the  words :  *  Truly 
this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God  '? 


*  roKfvfjffas. 

'  At  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  this 
might  luive  been  rejyresented  hy  the  Jetvs 
as  not  quite  importing  what  it  really 
was — as  rather  an  act  of  jnefas  towanls 
the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  tlian  of  homage  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

*  The  r^uipa  irapcurKevris  in  connection 
with  *  the  Sabbath  '  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  54) 
shows,  that  the  former  expression  refers 
to  '  the  preparation  '  for  the  Sabbath^  or 
the  Friday. 

*  See  the  proof  in  Wetnteiriy  ad  loc. 

*  The  Arimathaea  of  Joseph  is  probably 
the  modern  Er-Ram,  two  hours  north  of 


Jerusalem,  on  a  conical  hill,  somewhat 
east  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Jeni- 
salem  to  Nablus  (Jo9.  Ant.  viii.  12,  3)— 
the  Armathaim  of  the  LXX.  The  ob- 
jections of  Keim  (which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  discuss  in  a  note)  are  of  no 
force  (comp.  his  Jesu  von  Xaz.  iii- 
p.  616).  It  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
evidences  of  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke» 
that  he  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Judaea. 
For,  whereas  Ramah  in  Mount  Epdiraici 
originally  belonged  to  Samaria,  it  «:ib 
afterwaiils  separated  from  the  latt^  and 
joined  to  the  province  of  Judaea  (oomp. 
1  Mace.  X.  38 ;  xi.  28,  34). 
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The  proximity  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  consequent  need  of     chap, 
haste,  may  have  suggested  or  determined  the  proposal  of  Joseph        xv 
to  lay  the  Body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  rock-hewn  new  tomb,*  wherein   '      '     ^ 
no  one  had  yet  been  laid.'    The  symbolic  significance  of  this  is  the  '  st.  Luko 
more  marked,  that  the  symbolism  was  undesigned.     These  rock- 
hewn  sepulchres,  and  the  mode  of  laying  the  dead  in  them,  have 
been  very  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  Lazarus.' 
We  may  therefore  wholly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  sacred  thoughts 
that  gather  around  us.  The  Cross  was  lowered  and  laid  on  the  ground  ; 
the  cruel  nails  drawn  out,  and  the  ropes  unloosed.     Joseph,  with 
those  who  attended  him,  *  wrapped '  the  Sacred  Body  *  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,'  and  rapidly  carried  It  to  the  rock-hewn  tomb  in  the 
garden  close  by.     Such  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  cave  (Jdeartha)  had 
niches  {Chuchin\  where  the  dead  were  laid.     It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  entrance  to  '  the  tomb ' — and  within  *  the  rock ' — ^there 
was  *  a  court,'  nine  feet  square,  where  ordinarily  the  bier  was  de- 
posited, and  its  bearers  gathered  to  do  the  last  offices  for  the  Dead. 
Thither  we  suppose  Joseph   to  have  carried  the  Sacred  Body,  and 
then  the  last  scene  to  have  taken  place.     For  now  another,  kindred 
to  Joseph  in  spirit,  history,  and  position,  had  come.     The  same  spi- 
ritual Law,  which  had  brought  Joseph  to  open  confession,  also  con- 
strained the  profession  of  that  other  Sanhedrist,  Nicodemus.     We 
remember,  how  at  the  first  he  had,  from  fear  of  detection,  come  to 
Jesus  by  night,  and  with  what  bated  breath  he  had  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues  not  so  much  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  on  His  behalf  that  of 
law  and  justice.^     He  now  came,  bringing  'a  roll'  of  myrrh  and  »»st.joUn 
aloes,  in  the  fragrant  mixture  well  known  to  the  Jews  for  purposes 
of  anointing  or  burying. 

It  was  in  *  the  court '  of  the  tomb  that  the  hasty  embalmment — if 
such  it  may  be  called — took  place.  None  of  Christ's  former  disciples 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  burying.  John  may  have  withdrawn 
to  bring  tidings  to,  and  to  comfort  the  Virgin-Mother;  the  others 
also,  that  had  '  stood  afar  ofi^,  beholding,'  appear  to  have  left.  Only 
a  few  faithful  ones,*^  notably  among  them  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  •st.Luk. 
other  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joses,  stood  over  against   the   tomb, 

*  Meyer  regards  the  statement  of  St.  than  its  accessories.    Professor  Wettoott 

Matthew  to  that  effect  (xzvii.   60)  as  thinks  that   St.  John  xix.    41   implies 

inconsistent  with  the .  notice  in  St.  John  <  that  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  Lord 

xix.  42.    I  really  cannot  see  any  incon-  was  laid  was  not  chosen  as  His  final 

sistency,  nor  does  his  omission  of  the  resting-place.*    But  of  this  also  I  do  not 

fact  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  seem  to  perceive  evidence 
me  fatal.     The  narrative  of  St.  John  '  See  Book  lY.  ch.  zxi. 

1b  concentrated  on  the  burying  rather 
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watching  at  some  distance  where  and  how  the  Body  of  Jesus  iras 
laid.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
manners,  if  these  women  had  mingled  more  closely  with  the  tio 
Sanhedrists  and  their  attendants.  From  where  they  stood  they 
could  only  have  had  a  dim  view  of  what  passed  within  the  court, 
and  this  may  explain  how,  on  their  return,  they  *  prepared  spices  and 
ointments '  *  for  the  more  full  honours  which  they  hoped  to  pay  the 
Dead  after  the  Sabbath  was  past.*  For,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  remember,  that  haste  characterised  all  that  was  done.  It 
seems  as  if  the  ^  clean  linen  cloth '  in  which  the  Body  had  been 
wrapped,  was  now  torn  into  '  cloths '  or  swathes,  into  which  the  Body, 
limb  by  limb,  was  now  *  bound,'  *  no  doubt,  between  layers  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  the  Head  being  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  And  so  they  hid 
Him  to  rest  in  the  niche  of  the  rock-hewn  new  tomb.  And  as  they 
went  out,  they  rolled,  as  was  the  custom,  a  '  great  stone ' — the  GM 
— to  close  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,^  probably  leaning  against  it  for 
support,  as  was  the  practice,  a  smaller  stone — the  so-called  DopWk.* 
It  was  possibly  where  the  one  stone  was  laid  against  the  other,  that 
on  the  next  day,  Sabbath  though  it  was,  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
the  seal  affixed,  so  that  the  slightest  disturbance  might  become 
known. 3 


'  It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,  that  a  noisy  throng  prepared 
to  follow  delegates  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  Passover-sheaf.  The  Law  had  it,  "  he  shall  bring  a  sheaf  [lite- 
rally, the  Omer]  with  the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest,  unto  the 
priest ;  and  he  shall  wave  the  Omer  before  Jehovah,  to  be  accepted 


'  St.  John  computes  it  at  about  100 
litras.  As  in  all  likelihood  this  would 
refer  to  Roman  pounds,  of  about  twelve 
ounces  each,  the  amount  is  large,  but  not 
such  as  to  warrant  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection. A  servant  could  easily  carry  it, 
and  it  is  not  said  that  it  was  all  used  in 
the  burying.  If  it  were  possible  to  find 
any  similar  use  of  the  expression  (Afrpas), 
one  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the 
lifrait  as  indicating  not  the  weight,  but 
a  cttin.  In  tljat  sense  the  won!  litra  is 
used,  sometimes  as  =  1(X)  denars,  in  which 
case  100  litras  would  be  =  about  250/.,  but 
more  frequently  as  =  4  drachms,  in  which 
case  100  litras  would  l)e  =  about  12/. 
(comp.  Jferz/eldf  HandeLsgesch.  p.  181). 
Hut  the  linguistic  difficulty  seems  very 
great,  while  any  possible  objection  to 
the  weight  of  the  spices  is  really  in- 
considerable.     For  the   kind   of   spices 


used  in  the  burying,  see  Book  IV.  ch.  xii. 
(at  the  burying  of  Lazarus).  In  later 
times  there  was  a  regular  rubric  and 
prayers  with  Kabbalistic  symbolism 
(see  Perlt^Sy  Leichenfeierlichk.  p.  11. 
Note  12).  No  doubt,  the  woun^ls  in  the 
Sacred  Body  of  our  Lord  had  been 
washed  from  their  gore. 

"^  The  Synoptists  record,  that  the  Body 
of  Jesus  was  *  wTappefl '  in  a  *  linen 
cloth ' ;  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  wa.s 
*  bound  '  with  the  aloes  and  m^Trh  "f 
Nicodemus  into  *  swathes  '  or  •  cloths,' 
even  as  they  were  found  afterwards  in 
the  empty  tomb,  and  by  their  side 'the 
napkin,'  or  gominriofi,  for  the  he^.  I 
have  tried  to  combine  the  account  of  the 
Synoptists  and  that  of  St.  John  into  a 
continuous  narrative. 

'  But  see  the  remarks  on  thia  point  in 
the  last  cbapt^^r  of  this  Book. 
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for  yon."  This  Passover-sheaf  was  reaped  in  pnblic  the  evening  chap. 
before  it  was  offered,  and  it  was  to  witness  this  ceremony  that  the  xv 
<5rowd  had  gathered  aronnd  the  elders.  Ah-eady  on  the  14th  Nisan  '  '  ' 
the  spot  whence  the  first  sheaf  was  to  be  reaped  had  been  marked 
out,  by  tying  together  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the  barley 
that  was  to  be  cut  down,  according  to  custom,  in  the  sheltered  Ashes- 
Valley  across  Kidron.  "When  the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had 
Arrived — ^that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Nisan,  even  though  it 
were  a  Sabbath,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with  a 
sickle  and  basket,  set  to  work.  Clearly  to  bring  out  what  was  dis- 
tinctive in  the  ceremony,  they  first  asked  of  the  bystanders  three 
times  each  of  these  questions:  "Has  the  sun  gone  down?"  "With  this 
sickle?  "  "  Into  this  basket?"  "On  this  Sabbath?  (or  first  Passover- 
day)  " — and,  lastly, "  Shall  I  reap  ?  "  Having  each  time  been  answered 
in  the  aflSrmative,  they  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one  ephah, 
or  about  three  pecks  and  three  pints  of  our  English  measure.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  ceremony  farther — how  the  com  was 
threshed  out,  parched,  ground,  and  one  omer  of  the  flour,  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  on 
the  second  Paschal  day  (or  16th  of  Nisan).  But,  as  this  festive 
procession  started,  amidst  loud  demonstrations,  a  small  band  of 
mourners  turned  from  having  laid  their  dead  Master  in  His  resting- 
place.  The  contrast  is  as  sad  as  it  is  suggestive.  And  yet,  not  in 
the  Temple,  nor  by  the  priest,  but  in  the  silence  of  that  garden- 
tomb,  was  the  first  Omer  of  the  new  Paschal  flour  to  be  waved  before 

the  Lord.'  > 

•  .  .  •  .  .  .■* 

*  Now  on  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  preparation  [the  Friday], 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto 
Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while 
He  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  rise  again.  Command,  there- 
fore, that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  haply 
His  disciples  come  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people,  He 
is  risen  from  the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the 
first.  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Take  a  guard,  go  your  way,  make  it  as 
sure  as  ye  can.     So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  seaUng 

the  stone,  the  guard  being  with  them.' 

.  ....... 

But  was  there  really  need  for  it  ?     Did  they,  who  had  spent  what 
xeniained  of  daylight  to  prepare  spices  wherewith  to  anoint  the  Dead 

1  8ee  *  The  Temple  and  its  Services/  pp.  221^24. 
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Christ,  expect  His  Body  to  be  removed,  or  did  they  expect — ^perh^ 
in  their  sorrow  even  think  of  His  word :  *  I  rise  again '  ?  Bnt  what 
on  that  holy  Sabbath,  when  the  Sanhedrists  were  thinking  of  haw 
to  make  sure  of  the  Dead  Christ,  were  the  thoughts  of  Joseph  d 
Arimathsea  and  Nicodemus,  of  Peter  and  John,  of  the  other  discii^es, 
and  especially  of  the  loving  women  who  only  waited  for  the  fad 
streak  of  Easter-light  to  do  their  last  service  of  love  ?  What  were 
their  thoughts  of  God — what  of  Christ — what  of  the  Words  He  had 
spoken,  the  Deeds  He  had  wrought,  the  salvation  He  had  come  to 
bring,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  was  to  open  to  aD 
believers  ? 

Behind  Him  had  closed  the  gates  of  Hades ;  but  upon  them 
rather  than  upon  Him  had  fidlen  the  shadows  of  death.  Yet  ihey 
still  loved  Him — and  stronger  than  death  was  love. 
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CHAPTEE   XVI. 

ON   THE  RESURRECTION   OF  CHRIST   FROM  THE  DEAD. 

The  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth  closes  with  a  Miracle  as  chap. 
great  as  that  of  its  inception.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  casts  ^^^ 
light  upon  the  other.  If  He  was  what  the  Gospels  represent  Him, 
He  must  have  been  bom  of  a  pure  Virgin,  without  sin,  and  He  must 
have  risen  from  the  Dead.  If  the  story  of  His  Birth  be  true,  we  can 
believe  that  of  His  Besurrection ;  if  that  of  His  Resurrection  be  true, 
we  can  believe  that  of  His  Birth.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  latter 
was  incapable  of  strict  historical  proof;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
His  Resurrection  demanded  and  was  capable  of  the  fullest  historical 
evidence.  K  such  exists,  the  keystone  is  given  to  the  arch ;  the 
miraculous  Birth  becomes  almost  a  necessary  postulate,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Gospels.  And  yet  we  mark,  as 
another  parallel  point  between  the  account  of  the  miraculous  Birth 
and  that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  utter  absence  of  details  as  regards 
these  events  themselves.  If  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  in- 
direct evidence  that  they  were  not  legendary,  it  also  imposes  on  us 
the  duty  of  observing  the  reverent  silence  so  well-befitting  the  case, 
and-  not  intruding  beyond  the  path  which  the  Evangelic  narrative 
has  opened  to  us. 

That  path  is  sufficiently  narrow,  and  in  some  resjiccts  difficult ; 
not,  indeed,  as  to  the  great  event  itself,  nor  as  to  its  leading  features, 
but  as  to  the  more  minute  details.  And  here,  again,  our  difficulties 
arise,  not  so  much  from  any  actual  disagreement,  as  from  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  identity.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  great  compres- 
sion in  the  various  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  character  of  the 
event  narrated,  partly  to  the  incomplete  information  possessed  by 
the  narrators — of  whom  only  one  was  strictly  an  eyewitness,  but 
chiefly  to  this,  that  to  the  diflferent  narrators  the  central  point  of 
interest  lay  in  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Resurrection.     Not  only  St.  Matthew,*  but  also  St.  Luke,  so 

*  80  Canon  Wettcatt 
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compresses  the  narrative  that  *the  distinction  of  points  of  time 'is 
almost  eflfaced.  St.  Luke  seems  to  crowd  into  the  Easter  Evening 
what  himself  tells  us  occupied  forty  days.*  His  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
pre-eminently  Jerusalem  account  of  the  evidence  of  the  Resunec- 
tion ;  that  of  St.  Matthew  the  pre-eminently  Galilean  account  of  it 
Yet  each  implies  and  corroborates  the  facts  of  the  other.*  In  general 
we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  Evangelists,  and  afterwards  St.  Fknl, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  to  narrate  the  whole  history  of  the  Besnr- 
rection  as  to  furnish  the  evidence  for  it.  And  here  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  each  is  also  characteristic  of  his  special  view-point.  St, 
Matthew  describes  the  impression  of  the  full  evidence  of  that  Easter 
morning  on  friend  and  foe,  and  then  hurries  us  from  the  Jerusalem 
stained  with  Christ's  Blood  back  to  the  sweet  Lake  and  the  blessed 
Mount  where  first  He  spake.  It  is,  as  if  he  longed  to  realise  the 
Risen  Christ  in  the  scenes  where  he  had  learned  to  know  Him.  St 
Mark,  who  is  much  more  brief,  gives  not  only  a  mere  summary,'  but, 
if  one  might  use  the  expression,  tells  it  as  from  the  bosom  of  the 
^Aote3di.i2  Jerusalem  family,  from  the  house  of  his  mother  JMary.^  St.  Lake 
seems  to  have  made  most  full  inquiry  as  to  all  the  facts  of  the  Resor^ 
rection,  and  his  narrative  might  almost  be  inscribed :  *  Easter  Day 
in  Jerusalem,'  St.  John  paints  such  scenes — during  the  whole  forty 
days,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee — as  were  most  significant  and 
teachful  of  this  threefold  lesson  of  his  Gospel :  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  we  have  life 
in  His  Name.  Lastly,  St.  Paul — as  one  bom  out  of  due  time — ^pro- 
duces the  testimony  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  fact,  in  a  kind 
of  ascending  climax.^  And  this  the  more  effectively,  that  he  is  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  import  of  the  question,  and  has 
taken  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 


« 1  Cor.  XV. 
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'  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further 
studying  this  point  is  referred  to  the 
admirable  analysis  by  Canon  Westcatt  in 
liis  notes  prefatory  to  St.  John  xx.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  respectfully  express 
<lissent  from  his  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Kcsurrec- 
tion  (u.  s.,  p.  288  a). 

'^  1  may  here  state  that  I  accept  the 
genuineness  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
St.  ;Mark  (xvi.  9-20).  If,  on  internal 
grounds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
reads  like  a  postscript ;  on  the  other 
liand,  without  it  the  section  would  read 
like  a  mutilated  document.  This  is  not 
rhe  place  to  discuss  the  grounds  on 
which  I  have  accepted  the  genuineness 


of  these  verses.  The  rea<:ler  may  here  be 
referred  to  Canon  Cook*s  *  Kevi'sed  Ver- 
sion of  the  tirst  three  Gospels/  pp.  130^- 
125,  but  especially  to  the  masterly  aui 
exhaustive  work  by  Dean  Burton  on  •  Tbe 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark.'  At  the  same  time  I 
would  venture  to  say,  that  Dean  Burfm 
has,  in  my  opinion,  not  attached  soffidect 
importance  to  the  adverse  impressico 
made  by  the  verses  in  question  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence  (aee  his 
chapter  on  the  subject,  pp.  136-190).  U 
must  be  confessed,  that,  wliichever  view 
we  may  ultimately  adopt,  the  subject  is 
beset  with  considerable  difficulties. 
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The  question  is  of  such  importance,  alike  in  itself  and  as  regards      chap. 
lis  whole  history,  that  a  discussion,  however  brief  and  even  im-       xvi 
erfect,'   preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelic  narra-  ' 

ions,  seems  necessary. 

What  thoughts  concerning  the  Dead  Christ  filled  the  minds  of 
oseph  of  Arimathsea,  of  Nicodemus,  and  of  the  other  disciples  of 
esus,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  pious  women  ?  They 
elieved  Him  to  be  dead,  and  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  rise  again 
•om  the  dead — at  least,  in  our  accepted  sense  of  it.  Of  this  there 
I  abundant  evidence  from  the  moment  of  His  Death,  in  the  burial- 
pices  brought  by  Nicodemus,  in  those  prepared  by  the  women  (both 
f  which  were  intended  as  against  corruption),  in  the  sorrow  of  the 
'omen  at  the  empty  tomb,  in  their  supposition  that  the  Body  had 
een  removed,  in  the  perplexity  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
oubts  of  so  many,  and  indeed  in  the  express  statement :  *  For  as 
et  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
ead.'  *  And  the  notice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,^  that  the  Sanhe-  •  st.  John 
rist  8  had  taken  precautions  against  His  Body  being  stolen,  so  as  to  i,  BUJatt 
ive  the  appearance  of  fulfilment  to  His  prediction  that  He  would  "^  ^^"^'' 
Lse  again  after  three  days ' — that,  therefore,  they  knew  of  such  a 
rediction,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense — would  give  only  more 
mphasis  to  the  opposite  bearing  of  the  disciples  and  their  manifest 
xm-expectancy  of  a  literal  Resurrection.  WTiat  the  disciples  ex- 
>ected,  perhaps  wished,  was  not  Christ's  return  in  glorified  corporeity, 
ut  His  Second  Coming  in  glory  into  His  Kingdom. 

But  if  they  regarded  Him  as  really  dead  and  not  to  rise  again  in 
he  literal  sense,  this  had  evidently  no  practical  effect,  not  only  on 
heir  former  feelings  towards  Him,  but  even  on  their  fidth  in  Him  as 
he  promised  Messiah.*  This  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
nd  Nicodemus,  from  the  language  of  the  women,  and  from  the 
rhole  bearing  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples.  All  this  must  have 
>een  very  different,  if  they  had  regarded  the  Death  of  Christ,  even 
n  the  Cross,  as  having  given  the  lie  to  His  Messianic  Claims.^  On 
he  contrary,  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that,  although  they 


'  I  have  purposely  omitted  detailed  re- 
erenoes  to,  and  refntation  of  the  argu- 
lenta  of  opponents. 

«  But  it  must  be  truthfully  admitted 
bat  there  is  force  in  some,  though  not  in 
D  the  objections  urged  against  this 
icident  by  Meyer  vlh^  others. 

*  Hie  statement  of  the  two  on  the  way 
0  Emmaus  (St.  Luke  xziv.  21):  *  But 
re  trusted  that  it  was  He  Which  should 


redeem  Israel,'  refers  only  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  Jewish  hopes  of  a 
present  Messianic  Kingdom. 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that 
their  whole  ideas  of  His  Messiahship  had 
in  those  few  hours  undergone  a  complete 
change,  and  that  in  a  philoeophico-ration- 
alistic  direction,  such  as  would  have  been 
absolutely  and  wholly  foreign  to  minds 
and  training  like  theirs. 
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OOK  deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  Master,  and  the  seeming  triumph 
V  of  His  foes,*  yet  His  Death  came  to  them  not  unexpectedly,  but 
•St.  Hark  rather  as  of  internal  necessity  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  His  often  re- 
peated prediction.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  since  He  had,  ever 
since  the  Transfiguration,  laboured,  against  all  their  resistance  and 
reluctance,  to  impress  on  them  the  fact  of  His  Betrayal  and  DeatL 
He  had,  indeed — although  by  no  means  so  frequently  or  clearly — alao 
referred  to  His  Resurrection.  But  of  this  they  might,  according  to 
their  Jewish  ideas,  form  a  very  diflferent  conception  fit>ni  that  of  i 
literal  Resurrection  of  that  Crucified  Body  in  a  glorified  state,  and 
yet  capable  of  such  terrestrial  intercourse  as  the  Risen  Christ  heM 
with  them.  And  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  such  case,  Christ  mwA 
have  clearly  taught  them  all  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  th«« 
was  no  need  for  such  clear  teaching  on  the  point  at  that  time ;  that 
the  event  itself  would  soon  and  best  teach  them ;  that  it  would  ha?e 
been  impossible  really  to  teach  it,  except  by  the  event ;  and  that 
any  attempt  at  it  would  have  involved  a  far  fuller  conununication  oo 
this  mysterious  subject  than,  to  judge  from  what  is  told  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  imi)art  in  our  present  state  of 
faith  and  expecttmcy.  Accordingly,  from  their  iX)int  of  view,  the 
prediction  of  Christ  might  have  referred  to  the  continuance  of  HL< 
Work,  to  His  Vindication,  or  to  some  apparition  of  Him,  whether 
from  heaven  or  on  eartli — such  as  that  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  Resurrection,  or  that  of  Elijah  in  Jewish  belief — but  espe- 
cially to  His  return  in  glory  ;  certainly,  not  to  the  Resurrection  as  it 
actually  took  place.  The  fact  itself  would  be  quite  foreign  to  Jewish 
ideas,  which  embraced  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  and 
the  final  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  not  a  stat^  of  spiritual  corpo- 
reity, far  less,  under  conditions  such  as  those  described  in  the  Gospels* 
Elijah,  who  is  so  constantly  introduced  in  Jewish  tradition,  is  never 
represented  as  sharing  in  meals  or  ofiFering  his  body  for  touch ;  nav, 
the  Angels  who  visited  Abraham  are  represented  as  only  making 
show  of,  not  really,  eating.^     Clearly,  the  Apostles  had  not  learned 

'  But  even  if  a  belief  in  His  Resorrec-  nected  with  tlie  history  of  the  Resarrec- 

tion  liaci   been   a  requirement   in   their  tion. 

faith,  as    Keim    rightly    remarks,   such  *  So  Jotcph us  {Ant.  xi.  1,  2),  and,  to 

realistic  demonstration  of  it  would   not  show   that  this   was  not  a  rationalistic 

have  been  looked   for.     Herod   Antipas  view,  Baba  Mez.  8G  b,  Ber.  R.  48.    Lawr 

did  not  search  the  tomb  of  tlie   Baptist  tradition  (Tos.  B.  Mez. ;  Bemidb.  R.  10). 

when   he  believed  him  risen   from  the  indeed,    seems    to    admit     the     literal 

dead — how  much   more  should  the  dis-  eating,  but  as  a  sort  of  miracle  an«i  in 

ciples  of  Christ  have  been  satisfied  with  rewani   of   Abraham's    piety,      Onh'L* 

evidence  far  less  realistic  and   frequent  simply  renders  literally,  but  the  Tanrttm 

than  that  describc<l  in  the  Gospels.     This  Pseudo-Jon.  seems  purposely  to  leave  the 

consideration  shows  that  there  was  no  point  undetermined, 
motive  for  inventing    the  details    con- 
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the  Besmxection  of  Christ  either  from  the   Scriptures — and   this     chap. 
proves  that  the  narrative  of  it  was  not  intended  as  a  fulfilment  of      xvi 
previous  expectancy — nor  yet  from  the  predictions  of  Christ  to  that  '       '      ' 
•effect ;  although  without  the  one,  and  especially  without  the  other, 
the  empty  grave  would  scarcely  have  wrought  in  them  the  assured 
<x)nviction  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  question  in  hand.  Since  the  Apostles 
and  others  evidently  believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  expected  not  His 
Resurrection,  and  since  the  fact  of  His  Death  was  not  to  them  a 
formidable,  if  any,  objection  to  His  Messianic  Character — such  as 
might  have  induced  them  to  invent  or  imagine  a  Resurrection — how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  with  all  its 
details  in  all  the  four  Gospels  and  by  St.  Paul?  The  details,  or 
^  signs,'  are  clearly  intended  as  evidences  to  all  of  the  reality  of  the 
Sesurrection,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  believed ;  and 
their  multiplication  and  variety  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
indicating  what  otherwise  would  have  been  not  only  numerous  but 
insuperable  difficulties.  Similarly,  the  language  of  St.  Paul*  im-  'Oai.i. is 
plies  a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  on  his  part;^  the  more  rational, 
that,  besides  intrinsic  difficulties  and  Jewish  preconceptions  against 
it,  the  objections  to  the  fact  must  have  been  so  often  and  coarsely 
obtruded  on  him,  whether  in  disputation  or  by  the  jibes  of  the  Greek 
scholars  and  students  who  derided  his  preaching.**  JActe xvii. 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  faced  is  this :  Considering  their  previ- 
ous state  of  mind  and  the  absence  of  any  motive,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  in  regard 
to  the  Resurrection  ?  There  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  they 
came  to  believe,  and  with  the  most  absolute  certitude,  in  the  Resur- 
rection as  an  historical  fact ;  nor  yet,  that  it  formed  the  basis  and 
substance  of  all  their  preaching  of  the  E^gdom ;  nor  yet,  that  St. 
Paul,  up  to  his  conversion  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christ,  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  it ;  nor — ^to  go  a  step  back — that  Jesus  Himself  expected 
it.  Indeed,  the  world  would  not  have  been  converted  to  a  dead  Jewish 
Christ,  however  His  intimate  disciples  might  have  continued  to  love 
His  memory.  But  they  preached  everywhere,  first  and  foremost, 
the  Resurrection  from  the  dead  !  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul :  *  If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith 
also  is  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ...  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins.'  ^    We  must  here  dismiss  what  probably  under-  « i  cor.  xy. 

14, 15,  17 

*  This  IB  well  argued  by  WeiUt  LeHen  '  This    is    conveyed    by    the    verb 

Jem,  vol.  ii  p.  608.  laropiw. 
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lies  the  chief  objection  to  the  Resurrectioa :  its  iniraculuos  chnmcter. 
The  objection  to  Miracles,  as  such,  proceeds  on  that  fjtlse  Snprj- 
□atuTHlism,  which  traces  a  Miracle  to  the  immediate  ^fiat  of  tie 
Almighty  without  any  interreiiiiig  links  ; '  and,  as  already  shown,  it 
involves  a  vicious  petiUo  priiicipii.  But,  after  all,  the  Mlmcaloiu 
ig  only  the  to  us  unprecedented  and  uncognisable — a  very  narrow 
baBis  on  which  to  refuse  historical  investigation.  And  the  hi^oriau 
koB  to  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Resurrection  was  iW 
fundamental  personal  conviction  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  the 
basis  of  their  preaching,  and  the  final  sup)H>rt  of  their  martjrdoiB. 
^^'hat  esplanation  then  can  be  offered  of  it? 

1.  We  may  here  put  aside  two  hypotheses,  now  universally  dis- 
carded even  in  Germany,  and  which  probably  Have  never  been 
seriously  entertained  in  this  country.  They  are  tlmt  of  gross  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  who  had  stolen  the  Body  of  Jesus— k 
to  which  even  Strav^3  remarks,  that  such  a  falsehood  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  after-life,  heroism,  and  martyrdom ;— and 
again  this,  that  Christ  had  not  been  really  dead  when  taken  from 
the  Cross,  and  that  He  gradually  revived  again.  Not  to  speak  nf 
the  many  absurdities  which  this  theory  involves,'  it  really  shifu— if 
we  acquit  the  disciples  of  complicity — the  fraud  ujxin  Christ  Hirasflt. 

2.  The  only  other  esplanation,  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  so- 
called  Vis  ion -hypothesis :  that  the  Apostles  really  believed  in  the 
Resurrection,  but  that  mere  visions  of  Christ  had  wrought  in  them 
this  belief.  The  hypothesis  has  been  variously  modified.  Accordingto 
some,  these  visions  were  the  outcome  of  an  excited  imaginalion,  ofa 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system.  To  this  there  is,  of  course,  thf 
preliminary  objection,  that  such  visions  presuppose  a  previous  expect- 
ancy of  the  event,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  opposite  of  the  &ct. 
Again,  such  a  '  Vision  '-hypothesis  in  no  way  agreen  with  the  mxtf 
details  and  circumstances  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Risen  One, 
Who  is  described  as  having  appeared  not  only  to  one  or  anotlieria 
the  retirement  of  the  chamber,  but  to  many,  and  in  a  manner  and 
circumstances  which  render  the  idea  of  a  mere  vision  impoesible. 
Besides,  the  visions  of  an  excited  imagination  would  not  bin 
endured  and  led  to  such  results ;  most  probably  they  would  SSM 
have  given  place  to  corresponding  depression. 

The  Vision-hypothesis  is  not  much   improved,  if  we  regard  &e 
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supposed  vision  as  the  result  of  reflection — that  the  disciples,  con- 
vinced that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  dead  (and  this  again  is  con- 
trarj'  to  feet)  had  wrought  themselves  first  into  a  persuasion  that  He 
must  rise,  and  then  into  visions  of  the  Risen '  One.  Nor  yet  would 
it  commend  itself  more  to  our  mind,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these 
visions  had  been  directly  sent  from  God  Himself,^  to  attest  the  feet 
that  Christ  lived.  For,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  series  of  fects  that 
cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  the  feeling  of  the  Sacred  Wounds,  the 
eating  with  the  disciples,  the  apj)earance  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
and  others.  Besides,  the  '  Vision-hypothesis '  has  to  account  for  the 
events  of  the  Easter-morning,  and  especially  for  the  empty  tomb, 
from  which  the  great  stone  had  been  rolled,  and  in  which  the  very 
'  of  death  were  seen  by  those  who  entered  it.     In  fact, 

patible  with  the  giving  of  such  definite 
promises  (u  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
snub  detailed  directions  aa  that  of  Evan- 
gelising tlie  world,  (j)  I^astly,  aa  AWw 
pnints  oift,  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
fact  that  these  manifcstatianH  ceased  with 
the  Ascension.  We  have  eight  or  at  most 
nine  auch  manifeatntions  in  the  course  of 
sii  weeks,  and  then  they  cease  aoddenly 
and  pennanentlj  t  This  does  not  accord 
with  the  theory  of  visions  on  Uic  part 
of  eiciled  enthusiasts.  And  wwr  the 
Apostles  such  I 

'  These  two  modes  of  accounting  tor 
the  narrative  of  the  Hesurrection :  bv 
fraud,  and  that  Christ's  was  not  real  death, 
were  already  attempted  by  OUut,  1700 
years ago,and  the  first,  by  the  Jews  before 
that.  A'ciw  has  suhjcoffil  them,  as  modi- 
fied by  different  ailvocatea,  to  a  searching 
criticism,  and  with  keen  irony,  exhibited 
their  utter  absurdity.  In  regard  to  the 
supposition  of  fraud  he  says;  it  shows 
that  not  even  the  faintest  idea  of  the  lioly 
conviction  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Chris- 
tians has  been  perceived  by  liardcoeJ 
spirits.  The  objection  that  the  Risen  One 
only  manifested  Himself  to  /rindi,  not 
before  enemies,  is  also  as  old  as  Celni.  It 
ignores  ttint,  thronghout,  the  revelation 
of  Ciiri>.t  docs  not  supersede,  but  imply 
faith ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Christianity  BB  forcing  conviction,  instead 
of  eliciting  faith  i  and  that  the  pnrpose 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ 
was  lo  confirm,  to  comfort,  and  to  teach 
His  disciples.  As  for  His  enemies,  the 
J*rd  had  expressly  declared  tliat  they 
wonid  not  see  Himagain  till  the  judgment 

'  Exaggeration  would,  of  course,  be 
hereout  of  Ihe  question. 


'  This  argument  might,  of  course,  be 
variously  elaborated,  and  the  account  in 
the  Qoepels  represented  us  the  form 
which  il  afterwards  took  in  the  belief  of 
the  Church.  But  (a)  the  whole  Vision- 
bypothesis  is  shadowy  and  unreal,  an<l 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  show  that 
they  knew  the  distinction  between  visions 
and  real  appearances;  (A) it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  it  with  such  occurrences  as 
that  in  l^t.  Luke  xxiv.  36-43  and  »t. 
i,  13,  and,  it  possible,  oven  more 
It  aside  all  these  details  as  the 
i  of  later  tradilion,  for  which 
IS  no  other  basis  than  the  desire  of 
vindicating  a  vision  ;  (c)  it  is  incom- 
ptttible  with  the  careful  inijuiry  of  St, 
PanI,  who,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
ia  hero  a  most  imporlani  wiine.«ii.  (_d)  Tlie 
theory  involves  the  most  arbitrary  hand- 
ling  of  the  iQospel -narratives,  such  as  that 
the  Apostles  had  at  once  returned  to 
Galilee,  where  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
nenec  had  kindled  iu  them  tbis  cnthu- 
naamj  that  the  notices  about  the 'third 
day  '  are  to  be  rejected,  *c.  (c)  So  funda- 
mental a  belief  coold  not  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  delusive  vision.  It  is,  as 
XeiiH  has  shown,  incompatible  with  the 
calm  clearness  of  conviction  and  strong 
purpose  of  action  which  are  its  outcome. 
Be^CB,  arewc  to  believe  that  the  en- 
thosiafm  had  first  seized  the  women, 
then  the  Apostles,  and  so  on  ?  But  bow, 
in  that  case,  about  the  fiOO  ot  whom 
8t.  Paul  speaks!  They  eouhl  scarcely 
all  have  been  seized  with  the  same 
mania.  (/)  A  mere  vision  U  unthinkable 
under  such  droumstancea  as  the  walk  to 
Bmmsns,  the  conversation  with  Thomas, 
with  Peter,  SiC.     Besides,  it   is   incom- 

voL.  n.  s 
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such  a  narrative  as  that  recorded  by  St.  Luke*  seems  almost  designed 
to  render  the  *  Viaiou-hypotheais '  impossible.  We  are  expressly  toW, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ,  so  far  from  meeting  their 
anticipations,  had  affrighted  them,  and  that  they  had  thought  il 
spectral,  on  which  Christ  had  reassured  them,  and  bidden  them  handlf 
Him,  for  '  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  Me  ba\'in^.' 
lastly,  who  removed  the  Body  of  Christ  from  the  tomb?  Sii 
weeks  afterwards,  Peter  preached  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem. If  Christ's  enemies  harl  removed  the  Body,  they  could  easilj 
have  silenced  Peter  ;  if  His  friends,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  fraud,  as  not  even  Straitas  deems  possible  in  the  circumstance*. 
The  theories  of  deception,  delusion,'  and  vision  being  thus  impos- 
sible, and  the  a  yriwi,  objection  to  the  fact,  as  involving  a  Miracle, 
being  a  petitio  principii,  the  historical  student  is  shut  up  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  narrative.  To  this  conclusion  the  tmpre- 
paredness  of  the  disciples,  their  previous  opinions,  their  new  testi- 
mony unto  martyrdom,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
testimony  of  so  many,  singly  and  in  company,  and  the  series  of  re- 
corded manifestations  during  forty  days,  and  in  such  different  cir- 
cnmstjinees,  where  mistake  was  impossible,  had  already  pointed  with 
unerring  certainty.*  And  even  if  slight  discrepancies,  nay,  some 
not  strictly  historical  details,  which  might  have  been  the  outccnne  rf 
earliest  tradition  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  could  be  shown  in  tbo>s 
accounts  which  were  not  of  eyewitnesses,  it  would  assturedly  not 
invalidate  the  great  fact  itself,  which  may  tvtikeaitatingly  ht  pr9- 
nounced  that  best  establ'mked  in  hietorj/.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  carefully  guard  ourselves  against  the  admission  that  thw 


'  Tlie  mrist,  deeply  painful,  but  also 
interestjug  slud/  ia  llmt  of  the  concluaioit 
nt  which  Si-im  altimately  arrives  (Gesch. 
Jesn  V.  Nbx.  iii.  pp.  fl00-S05).  It  has 
already  been  stattHi  with  whikl  morciloas 
irony  he  exposes  the  fraud  and  thi^  non- 
denth  theory,  as  woUaa  thoargumentsot 
St.raiau.  TbeVision-hypotheBishesoemBat 
Hrst  to  advocate  with  considerable  inge- 
nuiCy  and  rhetoricnl  power.  And  he  aue- 
ocpiLs  in  this  the  more  casUy.that,  alas, he 
s  II  rrendera— although  most  arbitrarily — 
almost  every  bistorioal  detail  in  the  ooTTa- 
tive  of  the  Kesurrection  I  And  yet  what  is 
the  result  at  which  he  oltimately  arrives  F 
He  shows,  perhaps  more  oonclasivcly 
than  any  one  else,  that  the  Vinion-bypo- 
tluwis  is  also  impossible  I  Having  dnne 
so,  he  rirtnally  admits  Ifaat  he  cannot 
offer   any  explanation   is  to  '  the   mys- 


terious exit'  of  the  lito  of  Jtv^i.  ?nitr 
ably  the  visions  of  tlie  Risen  Christ «« 
granted  directly  by  God  Hiuaelf  ui 
by  the  glorified  Christ  (p.  SOU).  'St;, 
even  the  bodily  appearaai;e  it«elf  mj  h 
conceded  to  those  who  without  it  (mt  W 
losean'(p.603).  But  from  thUUnwl* 
bal  a  very  small  step  to  the  Ceachinf  it 
the  Chnrch.  At  any  rate,  the  jrrai**  "^ 
negative  critica  has,  by  the  admiasiui  ol 
his  inability  lo  explain  the  Heanirecii* 
in  a  nalarul  manner,  given  the  fiUrt 
coutirmation  to  the  fnndamental  aitiok 
of  our  Chriatian  faith. 

*  JlaKitiR'iBt.  Bvaag.  p.  R9S)<rdln- 
marks,  tliat  if  this  faad&tnualol  dogn* 
of  the  Church  had  been  the  omooiDt  t' 
invention,  care  would  have  been  titan 
that  the  acconnts  of  it  ahuuld  bs  i 
strictest  and  most  lit«nkl  agrcca 
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hyix)thetical  flaws  really  exist  in  the  narratives.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  unless 
under  the  strain  of  hypercriticism.  We  can,  therefore,  implicitly 
yield  ourselves  to  the  impression  of  these  narratives,  and,  still  more, 
to  the  realisation  of  that  most  sacred  and  blessed  fact,  which  is  alike 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  inscription  on  the  banner  of  her 
armies,  the  strength  and  comfort  of  every  Christian  heart,  and  the 
^[rand  hope  of  humanity : 

*  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.'* 


627 


CHAP. 
XVl 


'  Oodft  apUy  concludes  his  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  sabjeet  by  observing  that, 
if  Strauss  admits  that  the  Chorch  would 
have  never  arisen  if  the  Apostles  had  not 
had  unshaken  faith   in    the  reality  of 


Christ's  Resurrection,  we  may  add,  that 
this  faith  of  the  Apostles  would  have 
never  arisen  unless  the  Resurrection  had 
been  a  true  historical  fact. 


s  s  2 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

'  ON  THE  THIRD  t 


(St.  Matt,  zxviii.  I-IO;  St.  Mark  xri.  1-11;  St.  Lake  xxlv.  1-12;  St.  John  xi.UU; 
m.  Matt,  xxviii.  It-ie;  St.  Markxvi.  12,  13;  8t.  Lake  uiv.  IS-36;  ICot.it.C; 
St,  Mark  xvi.  U  ;  St.  Luke  zzir.  3S-43  ;  St.  John  xz.  19-26 ;  St.  John  n.  %-£»: 
St.  Hatt.  xzriil.  16  ;  St.  John  zxi.  1.-24  ;  St.  Matt,  zxviii.  17-20;  St.  HiAiri. 
15-18 ;  1  Cor.  xr.  0 ;  St.  Lnke  xidv,  U-63 ;  St.  Mark  xvi,  19,  £0  j  Acto  i,  8-1!.) 

Grey  dawn  vas  streaking  the  sky,  when  they  who  had  so  lovingly 
watched  Him  to  His  Burying  were  making  their  lonely  way  to  the 
rock-hewn  Tomb  in  the  Garden,'  Considerable  an  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  exactly  h anno ni sing  the  details  in  the  various  narratives— 
if,  indeed,  importance  attaches  to  such  attempts — we  are  thaokfol 
to  know  that  any  hesitation  only  attiiches  to  the  arrangement  of 
minute  particulars,^  and  not  to  the  great  facts  of  the  case.  And 
even  these  minute  details  would,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  sht«, 
be  harmonious,  if  only  we  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

The  difference,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  names  of  the 
women,  who  at  early  mom  went  to  the  Tomb,  scarcely  requiw 
elaborate  discussion.  It  may  have  been,  that  there  were  two  parties- 
starting  from  diEFerent  places  to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  and  that  this  aLsc 
accounts  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  details  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  at  the  Grave.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  two  Marys  ami 
Joanna  is  supplemented  in  St.  Luke '  by  that  of  '  the  other  woma 
with  them,'  while,  if  St.  John  speaks  only  of  Mary  Magdalene,*  her 
report  to  Peter  and  John  :  '  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him,' 
implies,  that  she  had  not  gone  alone  to  the  Tomb.  It  was  the  fir;' 
day  of  the  week  ' — according  to  Jewish  reckoning  the  third  day  fr«n 

'  It  must  remain  uncertnin,  however  elaborate  nod  Iparnetl  attempt  at  cDceili- 

important,    whether  the    B+J   ffa^flttTou-  ationis  that  l)y  Mr.  ,1/i-rMinn  (SewTe". 

refers   to    Saturday    evenini;    or    e.irly  Harmony  of  the  Fotir  Gospels,  r".  SOS- 

(^unday  moniing,  636),  altliough  bis   ultimate   sclietw  "t 

'  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  com-  arrnnKenieiit  seems  to  me  too  compofltt 
paring  the  different   views  abont  these  ■  ^la   traSBitar,   an  expression  "iii* 

seeming  or   real   small  discrepancies  is  exactly  answets    to   the   Habbinic  mt 

referred  to  the   various   Commentaries,  n3f3> 
On   the  strictl}-  ortbnlox  side  the  most 
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His  Death.*     The  narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Sabbath's     chap. 
rest  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  Tomb ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  curious      xvn 
<5oincidenee  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  were  in         ' 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  grave  up  to  the  third  day  (when  pre- 
sumably corruption  was  supposed  to  begin),  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
those  laid  there  were  really  dead.*     Commenting  on  this,  that  Abra-  ^^  ^^ 
ham  descried  Mount  Moriah  on  the  third  day,^  the  Eabbis  insist  on  p-**** 
the  importance  of  *  the  third  day '  in  various  events  connected  with  4 
Israel,  and  specially  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  referring  in  proof  to  Hos.  vi.  2.*^     In  another  place,  *  Ber.  11.  5g. 
appealing  to  the  same  prophetic  saying,  they  infer  from  Gen.  xlii.  p.'io3fc,toi) 
17,  that  God  never  leaves  the  just  more  than  three  days  in  anguish.**  ^  3^  j^  g. 
In  mourning  also  the  third  day  formed  a  sort  of  period,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  soul  hovered  round  the  body  till  the  third  day, 
when  it  finally  parted  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.®  286°^]^ 

Although  these  things  are  here  mentioned,  we  need  scarcely  say  ^  ^^ 
that  no  such  thoughts  were  present  with  the  holy  mourners  who,  in 
the  grey  of  that  Sunday-morning,^  went  to  the  Tomb.  Whether  or 
not  there  were  two  groups  of  women  who  started  from  different  places 
•to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  the  most  prominent  figure  among  them  was 
Mary  Magdalene  * — as  prominent  among  the  pious  women  as  Peter 
was  among  the  Apostles.  She  seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Grave,^ 
and,  seeing  the  great  stone  that  had  covered  its  entrance  rolled 
away,  hastily  judged  that  the  Body  of  the  Lord  had  been  removed. 
Without  waiting  for  further  inquiry,  she  ran  back  to  inform  Peter  and 
John  of  the  fact.  The  Evangelist  explains,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  earthquake,  and  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  to  human  sight 
as  lightning  and  in  brilliant  white  garment,  had  rolled  back  the 
stone,  and  sat  upon  it,  when  the  guard,  affrighted  by  what  they  heard 
•and  saw,  and  especially  by  the  look  and  attitude  of  heavenly  power 
in  the  Angel,  had  been  seized  with  mortal  faintness.  Bemembering 
the  events  connected  with  the  Crucifixion,  which  had  no  doubt  been 
talked  about  among  the  soldiery,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  impression 
of  such  a  sight  on  such  minds,  we  could  readily  understand  the  effect 
•on  the  two  sentries  who  that  long  night  had  kept  guard  over  the 

*  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.  This  mu«t  be  held  as  evidence,  that  8t. 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  St.  Matthew       Matthew  could  not  have  meant  that  the 
ii.l  refers  to  a  visit  of  the  two  Marys      two  Marys  had  visited  the  grave  on  the 

the  Saturday  evening,  nor  St.  Mark  previous    evening  (xxviii.  1).    In  such 

1  to  a  purchasing  at  that  time  of  case  they  must  have  seen    the   guard. 

"^ces.  Nor  would  the  women  in  that  case  have 

*  The  accounts  imply,  that  the  women  wondered  who  could  roll  away  the  stone 
knew  nothing  of  the  sealing  of  the  stone  for  them. 

and  of  the  guaid  set  over  the  Tomb. 
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solitary  Tomb.  The  event  itself  (as  regards  the  rolling  away  of  the 
stone),  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  after  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  in  the  early  dawn,  wliile  the  holy  women  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Tomb.  The  earthquake  cannot  have  been  one  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  shaking  of  the  place,  when  the  Lord  of  Life  burst  tie 
gates  of  Hades  to  re-tenant  His  Glorified  Body,  and  the  lightning- 
like  Angel  descended  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  stone.  To  have 
left  it  there,  when  the  Tomb  was  empty,  would  have  implied  what 
was  no  longer  true.  But  there  is  a  sublime  irony  in  the  coiitrast 
between  man's  elaborate  precautions  and  the  ease  with  which  lie 
Divine  Hand  can  sweep  them  aside,  and  which,  as  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  recalls  the  prophetic  declar- 
ation :  '  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them.' 

While  the  Magdalene  hastened,  probably  by  another  road,  to  the 
abode  of  Peter  and  John,  the  other  women  also  had  reached  the 
Tomb,  either  in  one  party,  or,  it  may  be,  in  two  companies.  They  hail 
wondered  and  feared  how  they  could  accomplish  their  pions  purpose— 
for,  who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them?  But,  as  so  oflen.llie 
difficulty  apprehended  no  longer  existed.  Perhaps  they  thooghl 
that  the  now  absent  Mary  Magdalenq  had  obtained  help  for  this.  At 
any  rate,  they  now  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  Sepulchre.  Here  th* 
appearance  of  the  Ange!  filled  them  with  fear.  But  the  heavenly 
Messenger  bade  them  dismiss  apprehension ;  he  told  them  tint 
Christ  was  not  there,  nor  yet  any  longer  dead,  but  risen,  as,  indeed. 
He  had  foretold  in  Galilee  to  His  disciples;  finally,  he  bade  them 
hasten  with  the  announcement  to  the  disciples,  and  with  this  me*- 
sage,  that,  as  Christ  had  directed  them  before,  they  were  to  nwel 
Him  in  Galilee.  It  was  not  only  that  this  connected,  so  to  spent 
the  wondrous  present  with  the  familiar  past,  and  helped  them  W 
realise  that  it  was  their  very  Master;  nor  yet  that  in  the  retireDUDt, 
quiet,  and  security  of  Galilee,  there  would  be  best  opportanity  Iw 
fullest  manifestation,  as  to  the  five  hundred,  and  for  Baal  coovemtiiia 
and  instruction.  But  the  main  reason,  and  that  which  ex|tl&iDadw 
otherwise  strange,  almost  exclusive,  prominence  given  st  stuA  i 
moment  to  the  direction  to  meet  Him  in  Galilee,  has  already  beM in- 
dicated in  a  previouj:  chapter.'  With  the  scattering  of  the  Eletres  &i 
Gethsemane  on  the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal,  the  Apostolic  Gdlega 
was  temporarily  broken  up.  They  continued,  indeed,  still  U>  meet 
together  ae  individual  disciples,  but  the  bond  of  the  Apoetobte  VBS| 
for  the   moment,   dissolved.     And   the  Apostolic   circle  ^nu  to  bt 

•  Beo  this  Hook,  ch.  xii. 
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re-formed,  aud   the  AjMistolic  Commission  renewed  and  enlarged,  in      cilAP. 
Galilee  ;  not,  indeed,  by  its  Lake,  where  only  seven  of  the  Eleven       xvii 
seem  to  have  been  present,*  but  on  the  mountain  where  He  had  « st.  Johir 
directed  them  to  meet  Him.^     Thus  was  the  end  to  be  like  the  ^^^ 
beginning.     Where  He  had  first  called,  and  directed  them  for  their  ^xviu.  if> 
work,  there  would  He  again  call  them,  give  fullest  directions,  and 
bestow  new  and  amplest  powers.     His  appearances   in  Jerusalem 
were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  all  this,  to  assure  them  completely 
and  joyously  of  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection — the  full  teaching  of 
which  would  be  given  in  Galilee.     And  when  the  women,  perplexed 
and  scarcely  conscious,  obeyed  the  command  to  go  in  and  examine 
for  themselves  the  now  empty  niche  in  the  Tomb,  they  saw  two 
Angels  * — probably  as  the  Magdalene  afterwards  saw  them — one  at  the 
head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  Body  of  Jesus  had  lain.    They 
waited  no  longer,  but  hastened,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  to  carry 
to  the  disciples  the  tidings  of  which  they  could  not  even  yet  grasp 
the  full  import.^ 

2.  But  whatever  uncleamess  of  detail  may  rest  on  the  narratives 
of  the  Synoptists,  owing  to  their  great  compression,  all  is  distinct  when 
we  follow  the  steps  of  the  Magdalene,  as  these  are  traced  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Hastening  from  the  Tomb,  she  ran  to  the  lodging 
of  Peter  and  to  that  of  John — the  repetition  of  the  preposition  *  to ' 
probably  marking,  that  the  two  occupied  different,  although  perhaps 
closely  adjoining,  quarters.*^  Her  startling  tidings  induced  them  to  e  s©  already 
go  at  once — ^and  they  went  towards  the  sepulchre.'  *But  they  ^^^^' 
began  to  run,  the  two  together ' — ^probably  so  soon  as  they  were 
ootgide  the  town  and  near  *  the  Garden.'  John,  as  the  younger, 
outran  Peter.'    Beaching  the  Sepulchre  first,  and  stooping  down,  *  he 


'  It  may,  however,  have  been  that  the 
appearance  of  the  one  Angel  was  to  one 
company  of  women,  that  of  two  Angels 
to  another. 

•  While  I  would  speak  very  diffidently 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
Eyangelists  had  compressed  the  whole  of 
that  morning's  events  into  one  narrative : 
•The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre.'  It  is 
thia  compression  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  more  events  than  really  took  place, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  being  divided 
into  scenes,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  different  writers  give  prominence  to 
different  persons  or  else  to  different 
details  in  what  is  really  one  scene.  Nay, 
I  am  disposed — though  again  with  great 
diffidence — to  regard  the  appearance  of 
Jeans  *  to  the  women  *  (8t.  Matt,  xzviii. 
9)  as  the  same  with  that  to  Mary  Mag- 


dalene, recorded  in  St.  John  zx.  11-17, 
and  referred  to  in  St.  Mark  xvi.  9 — the 
more  so  as  the  words  in  St.  Matt, 
xzviii.  9  *as  they  went  to  tell  His  dis- 
ciples '  are  spurious,  being  probably  in- 
tended for  harmonistic  purposes.  But, 
while  suggesting  this  \iew,  Iwould  by  no 
means  maintain  it  as  one  certain  to  mv 
own  mind,  although  it  would  simplify 
details  otherwise  very  intricate. 

*  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
what  one  would  almost  call  the  wicked 
imputations  of  sinister  motives  to  the 
Evangelists,  when  the  most  *  advanced  ' 
negative  criticism  describes  this  *  legend ' 
as  implying  the  contest  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christianity  (Peter  and 
John)  in  which  the  younger  gains  the 
race  I  Similarly,  we  are  informed  that 
the  penitent  thief  on  the  Cross  is  intended 
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BOOK  seeth '  {^sttsc)  the  linen  clothes,  but,  from  his  position,  not  the 
V  napkin  which  lay  apart  by  itself.  If  reverence  and  awe  prevented 
John  from  entering  the  Sepulchre,  his  impulsive  companion,  who 
arrived  immediately  after  him,  thought  of  nothing  else  than  the 
immediate  and  full  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  As  he  entered  the 
sepulchre,  he  *  steadfastly  (intently)  beholds '  {OstopsZ)  in  one  phice 
the  linen  swathes  that  had  bound  the  Sacred  Limbs,  and  in  another 
the  napkin  that  had  been  about  His  Head.  There  was  no  sign  of 
haste,  but  all  was  orderly,  leaving  the  impression  of  One  Who  had 
leisurely  divested  Himself  of  what  no  longer  befitted  Him.  Soon 
*  the  other  disciple '  followed  Peter.  The  effect  of  what  he  saw  was, 
that  he  now  believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Master  was  risen — ^for  till 
then  they  had  not  yet  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  the  knowledge 
that  He  must  rise  again.  And  this  also  is  most  instructive.  It  was 
not  the  belief  previously  derived  from  Scripture,  that  the  Christ  was 
to  rise  from  the  Dead,  which  led  to  expectancy  of  it,  but  the  evidence 
that  He  had  risen  which  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  what  Scrip- 
ture taught  on  the  subject. 

3.  Yet  whatever  light  had  risen  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  John's 
heart,  he  spake  not  his  thoughts  to  the  Magdalene,  whether  she 
had  reached  the  Sepulchre  ere  the  two  left  it,  or  met  them  by  the 
way.  The  two  Apostles  returned  to  their  home,  either  feeling  that 
nothing  more  could  be  learned  at  the  Tomb,  or  to  wait  for  further 
teaching  and  guidance.  Or  it  might  even  have  been  partly  due  to  a 
desire  not  to  draw  needless  attention  to  the  empty  Tomb.  But  the  love 
of  the  Magdalene  could  not  rest  satisfied,  while  doubt  hung  over  the 
fate  of  His  Sacred  Body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  knew 
only  of  the  empty  Tomb.  For  a  time  she  gave  way  to  the  agoay  ^f 
her  sorrow ;  then,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  she  stooped  to  take 
one  more  look  into  the  Tomb,  which  she  thought  empty,  when,  a? 
she  '  intently  gazed '  {Oecopel)^  the  Tomb  seemed  no  longer  empty. 
At  the  head  and  feet,  where  the  Sacred  Body  had  lain,  were  seated 
two  Angels  in  white.  Their  question,  so  deeply  true  from  their 
knowledge  that  Christ  had  risen:  'Woman,  why  weepest  thou?' 
seems  to  have  come  upon  the  ^Magdalene  with  such  overix>wering 
suddenness,  that,  without  being  able  to  realise — perhaps  in  the  semi- 
gloom — who  it  was  that  had  asked  it,  she  spake,  bent  only  on  ob- 
taining the  information  she  sought :  *  Because  they  have  taken  awaj 

to  indicate  the  Gentiles,  the  impenitent  intended  as   covert   attacks    by  certain 

the   Jews  I      But   no  lanfrnage    can   be  tendencies  in  the  early  Church   again*' 

too  strong:  to  repudiate  the  imputation,  others — the  Petrine  and  Jacobine  again.*t 

that  so  niany  parts  of  the  Gospels  were  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  directions. 
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my  Lord,  and  I  know  not*  where  they  have  laid  Him.'  So  is  it 
often  with  us,  that,  weeping,  we  ask  the  question  of  doubt  or  fear, 
which,  if  we  only  knew,  would  never  have  risen  to  our  lips ;  nay, 
that  heaven's  own  *  Why  ? '  fails  to  impress  us,  even  when  the 
Voice  of  its  Messengers  would  gently  recall  us  from  the  error  of  our 
impatience. 

But  already  another  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  Magdalene. 
As  she  spake,  she  became  conscious  of  another  Presence  close  to  her. 
Quickly  turning  round,  *  she  gazed '  {OscapBl)  on  One  AMiom  she 
recognised  not,  but  regarded  as  the  gardener,  from  His  presence  there 
And  from  His  question:  *Woman,why  weepest  thou?  Whom  seekest 
thou  ?  '  The  hope,  that  she  might  now  learn  what  she  sought,  gave 
wings  to  her  words — intensity  and  pathos.  If  the  supposed  gardener 
had  borne  to  another  place  the  Sacred  Body,  she  would  take  It  away, 
if  she  only  knew  where  It  was  laid.  This  depth  and  agony  of  love, 
which  made  the  Magdalene  forget  even  the  restraints  of  a  Jewish 
woman's  intercourse  with  a  stranger,  was  the  key  that  opened  the 
Lips  of  Jesus.  A  moment's  pause,  and  He  spake  her  name  in  those 
well-remembered  accents,  that  had  first  unbound  her  from  sevenfold 
•demoniac  power  and  called  her  into  a  new  life.  It  was  as  another 
unbinding,  another  call  into  a  new  life.  She  had  not  known  His 
appearance,  just  as  the  others  did  not  know  Him  at  first,  so  unlike, 
and  yet  so  like,  was  the  glorified  Body  to  that  which  they  had  known. 
But  she  could  not  mistake  the  Voice,  especially  when  It  spake  to 
her,  and  spake  her  name.  So  do  we  also  often  fail  to  recognise  the 
Lord  when  He  comes  to  us  *  in  another  form  '  *  than  we  had  known. 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  Him  when  He  speaks  to  us  and 
«peaks  our  name. 

Perhaps  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  pause,  and,  from  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Risen  Lord  till  He  si>oke,  ask  this  question :  With 
what  body  shall  we  rise?  Like  or  unlike  the  past?  Assuredly,  most 
like.  Our  bodies  will  then  be  truei  for  the  soul  will  body  itself 
forth  according  to  its  past  history — not  only  impress  itself,  as  now 
on  the  features,  but  ea^press  itself — so  that  a  man  may  be  known  by 
what  he  is,  and  as  what  he  is.  Thus,  in  this  respect  also,  has  the 
Resurrection  a  moral  aspect,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  history  of 


CHAP. 
XVII 


•St.  Mark 
xvl.  12 


'  When  Meyer  contends  that  the  plural 
in  St.  John  xx.  2,  *  We  know  not  where 
tfaey  have  laid  Him,*  does  not  refer  to 
the  presence  of  other  women  with  the 
Magdalene,  bnt  is  a  general  expression 
for:    We,  all   His    followers,    have    no 


knowledge  of  it — he  must  have  over- 
looked that,  when  alone,  she  repeats 
the  same  words  in  ver.  13,  but  markedly 
uses  the  sintjnlar  number :  *  I  know 
not.* 
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BOOK      mankind  and  of  each  man.     And  the  Christ  also  most  have  borne  in 

V         His  glorified  Body  all  that  He  was,  all  that  even  His  most  intimate 

disciples  had  not  known  nor  understood  while  He  was  with  them,. 

which  they  now  failed  to  recognise,  but  knew  at  once  when  He  spake 

to  them. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  now  prompted  the  action  of  the  Mag- 
dalene— ^prompted  also,  and  explains,  the  answer  of  the  Lord.    A* 
in  her  name  she  recognised  His  Name,  the  rush  of  old  feeling  came 
over  her, and  with  the  familiar  *Eabboni!'* — my  Master — she  would 
fain  have  grasped  Him.     Was  it  the  unconscious  impulse  to  take 
hold  on  the  precious  treasure  which  she  had  thought  for  ever  lost; 
the  unconscious  attempt  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  merely  an 
apparition  of  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  the  real  Christ  in  His  corporeity 
on  earth ;  or  a  gesture  of  veneration,  the  beginning  of  such  acte  of 
worship  as  her  heart  prompted  ?     Probably  all  these ;  and  yet  pro- 
bably she  was  not  at  the  moment  distinctly  conscious  of  either  or  rf 
any  of  these  feelings.     But  to  them  all  there  was  one  answer,  and  in 
it  a  higher  direction,  given  by  the  words  of  the  Lord  :  *  Touch  Me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father.'     Not  the  Jesus  appearing 
from  heaven — for  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father;  not  the 
former  intercourse,  not  the  former  homage  and  worship.     There  was 
yet  a  future  of  completion  before  Him  in  the  Ascension,  of  which 
Mary  knew  not.     Between  that  future  of  completion  and  the  past  of 
work,  the  present  was  a  gap — belonging  partly  to  the  past  and  parti v 
to  the  future.     The  past  could  not  be  recalled,  the  futiu*e  could  not 
be  anticipated.     The  present  was    of  reassurance,  of  consolation, 
of  preparation,  of  teaching.     Let  the  Magdalene  go  and  tell  His 
*  brethren  '  of  the  Ascension.     So  would  she  best  and  most  truly  tell 
them  that  she  had  seen  Him ;  so  also  would  they  best  learn  how  the 
Resurrection  linked  the  past  of  His  Work  of  love  for  them  to  the 
future :  *  I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to  My  God, 
and  your  God.'     Thus,  the  fullest  teaching  of  the  past,  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  the  present,  and  the  brightest    teaching  of  the 
future — all  as  gathered  up  in  the  Resurrection — came  to  the  Apostle^ 
through  the  mouth  of  love  of  her  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
devils. 

4.  Yet  another  scene  on  that  Easter  morning  does  St.  Matthew 
relate,  in  explanation  of  how  the  well-known  Jewish  calumny  had 
arisen  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  away  the  Body  of  Jesus.    He 

'  Tliis  seems  to  represent  the  Galil-pan  form  of  the  expression,  and,  if  so,  wouJcl  be 
all  the  more  evidential. 
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tells,  how  the  guard  had  reported  to  the  chief  priests  what  had  hap-     chap. 
pened,  and  how  they  in  turn  had  bribed  the  guard  to  spread  this       xvii 
rumour,  at  the  same  tim^  promising  that  if  the  fictitious  account 
of  their  having  slept  while  the  disciples  robbed  the  Sepulchre  should 
reach  Pilate,  they  would  intercede  on  their  behalf.     Whatever  else 
may  be  said,  we  know  that  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  ^^  this  t?^.*^' 
has  been  the  Jewish  explanation.*     Of  late,  however,  it  has,  among  *^*** » ^^^' 
thoughtful  Jewish  writers,  given  place  to  the  so-called  *  Vision-hypo- 
thesis,' to  which  fall  reference  has  already  been  made. 

5.  It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  that  spring-day,  perhaps  soon  after 
the  early  meal,  when  two  men  from  that  circle  of  disciples  left  the 
City.  Their  narrative  affords  deeply  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
circle  of  the  Church  in  those  first  days.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  us  is  of  utter  bewilderment,  in  which  only  some  things  stood  out 
unshaken  and  firm :  love  to  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  love  among  the 
brethren ;  mutual  confidence  and  fellowship ;  together  with  a  dim 
hope  of  something  yet  to  come — if  not  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  yet 
some  manifestation  of,  or  approach  to  it.  The  Apostolic  College 
seems  broken  up  in  units ;  even  the  two  chief  Apostles,  Peter  and 
John,  are  only  *  certain  of  them  that  were  with  us.'  And  no  wonder ; 
for  they  are  no  longer  *  Apostles ' — sent  out.  Who  is  to  send  them 
forth  ?  Not  a  dead  Christ !  And  what  would  be  their  commission, 
and  to  whom,  and  whither  ?  And  over  all  rested  a  cloud  of  utter 
uncertainty  and  perplexity.  Jesus  was  a  Prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed  before  God  and  all  the  people.  But  their  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied Him.  What  was  to  be  their  new  relation  to  Jesus;  what  to 
their  rulers  ?  And  what  of  the  great  hope  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
they  had  connected  with  Him  ? 

Thus  they  were  unclear  on  that  very  Easter  Day  even  as  to  His 
Mission  and  Work :  unclear  as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  What  need  for  the  Resurrection,  and  for  the  teaching  which 
the  Risen  One  alone  could  bring !  These  two  men  had  on  that  very 
day  been  in  communication  with  Peter  and  John.  And  it  leaves 
on  us  the  impression,  that,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  all  had 
brought  such  tidings  as  they  had,  or  had  come  to  hear  them,  and 
had  tried,  but  failed,  to  put  it  all  into  order  or  to  see  light  around  it. 
*  The  women  '  had  come  to  tell  of  the  empty  Tomb  and  of  their  vision 
of  Angels,  who  said  that  He  was  alive.     But  as  yet  the  Apostles  had 

'  In  it8  coarsest  form  it  is  told  in  the       Satanie. 
so-called   Toldath  Jeahv^  which  may  be  *  So  GriitZy  and  most  of  the  modern 

at  the  end  of  WagenseiVt  Tela  I^ea       writers. 


DO  explanation  to  offer.  Peter  and  John  liad  gone  to  see  for  tben- 
selves.  They  had  brought  back  confirmation  of  the  rejiort  that.  Ili 
Tomb  was  empty,  but  they  had  seen  neither  Angels  nor  Him  WTioi 
they  were  said  to  Itave  declared  alive.  And,  although  the  two  hiMi 
evidently  left  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  if  not  Jerusalem,  before  tht 
Magdalene  came,  yet  we  know  that  even  her  account  did  not 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  it." 

Of  the  two,  who  on  that  early  spring  afternoon  left  the 
company,  we  know  that  one  bore  the  name  of  Cleopas.'  The 
unnamed,  has  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  narrative  of  tbjit 
walk  hears  in  its  vividness  the  character  of  jjeraonal  recollection,  been 
identified  with  St.  Luke  himself.  If  ao,  then,  as  has  been  finely  re- 
marked,' each  of  the  Gospels  would,  like  a  picture,  bear  in  some  dim 
comer  the  indication  of  its  author:  the  first,  tliat  of '  the  publican;' 
that  by  St.  Mark,  that  of  the  young  man  who,  in  the  night  of  the 
Betrayal,  had  fled  from  his  captors ;  that  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas ;  and  that  of  St.  John,  in  the  disciple  whom  Jeans 
loved.  Uncertainty,  almost  equal  to  that  about  the  second  trftTcller 
to  Emmaus,  rests  on  the  identification  of  that  place.'     But  such 


[ore  tilt 
>t  cu^l 


'  Thisnaybeeitheraforniof  Alphous, 
or  of  I'leopiitros. 

-  Hy  Oodft. 

'  Not  less  thiiDfonrlocalitiealiavebeeD 
identitieil  witli  EmmauB.  Bat  some 
prcdiminary  ditfiuulties  must  be  oleared. 
The  name  Emmaos  is  spelt  in  dikerent 
wnjB  in  ihe  Talmud  (comp.  jV>»6o«w, 
(ieoKi.  d.  Talm.  p.  lOO.NotoS).  Joupkut 
(War  iv.  1.  .S;  Ant.  xviii.  2.  3)  explttins 
the  meaning  of  the  nimie  as '  warm  ^the,' 
or  thermal  springs.  We  will  not  eom- 
plicalt!  the  question  by  diacuasing  t!iu 
derivation  of  Emmaus.  In  anothec  place 
(War  vii.  6.  6)  Jntfjihtu  speakH  of 
Vespasian  having  settled  in  an  Emmau^ 
eisty  fiitlongB  fiom  JeruBalem,  a  colony 
of  his  soldiers.  There  can  be  Ultle 
doubt  that  the  Emmaus  of  St  Luke  aud 
tliat  of  Jutrphm  are  identicnl.  Lastly, 
we  read  in  the  Hisbn^  (Suec.  iv.G)of  a 
Miaa  whence  they  fetched  llie  willow 
braochea  with  which  the  altar  was 
deooialed  at  the  Feast  of  TiibemBclcs. 
an<l  the  Talmud  explains  this  Moea  as  Eo- 
lonieh,  which  again  is  identified  by  Chris- 
tian writers  with  Vospnaian's  colony  ot 
Bomao  soldiers  ( t^M/HtW,  Chronul.  Ueogr. 
Einl.  p.  207 ;  Qoart..  Rep.  of  the  I'al. 
Explor.  Kund.  July,  lasi,  p.  237  [not 
withoQt  some  slight  inaccuracies]).  Bat 
an  eiamination   of   the  passage  in  Ihe 


Uiahnah  mnst  lend  ns  to  dismiss  ttiit 
part  of  the  theory.  Nu  one  oonld  "™n™ 
tliBt  the  worshippiTs  woold  walk  &if 
stadia  (seven  or  eight  miles)  lor  •tWm 
branchts  to  decuntte  ilie  tdlu,  wUle  (In 
Miehnali,  besides,  describes  this  Hon  v 
below,  or  south  of  Jertuslein,n^erUitit 
modern  Kniindek  (which  is  i<lenti)lnl 
with  the  Colonia  of  Jctephtu)  is  wiitli- 
west  of  Jerusalem.  No  doubt,  tb 
Talmud,  knowing  that  there  was  u 
Emmana  which  was  a  '  Colonia,'  Manila 
iagly  identified  with  it  the  Mum  of  Uw 
willow  branohcs.  This,  however,  ii  mcw 
lawful  Vo  infer  from  it,  that  Itw  EnuHni 
of  Jtnepkia  bore  popularly  \h»  nuw  fit 
Kehnieh.  We  can  now  pTiwniiw  At 
four  proposed  identiGcaxicmsaf  P— ~*-' 
The  oldest  and  theyonngeet  of  [liiisum 
be  biieQy  distmssed.  Thi-  most  oomnMn. 
perhaps  the  earliest  ideotilicatioti,  n> 
with  the  ancient  NieopoUt,  the  loodctit 
Amlhai,  which  in  Rabbiuic  wrilina  list 
beaiE^  the  name  of  Eminans  i^Se^tmrr. 
u.  s.}.'  But  this  is  Impossible,  as  Nice- 
polls  is  twenty  mitea  from  JeroMletn. 
The  latest  proposed  idontiHuatiou  w  tbit 
with  Urtai,  to  llie  south  ot  Bcthloboa 
(Mrs.  /'iif.  Quart.  Itep.  of  Pal.  Kiidia. 
Kund,  Jan.  I8S3.  p.  5il).  It  is  impuaatAe 
here  to  enter  into  the  vnriiiuB  kmov 
urged  by  tbe  talented  wtd  a 
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great  probability  attaches,  if  not  to  the  exact  spot,  yet  to  the  locality, 
or  rather  the  valley,  that  we  may  in  imagination  follow  the  two 
companions  on  their  road. 

We  leave  the  City  by  the  Western  Gate.  A  rapid  progress  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  we  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.  The  blood-stained  City,  and  the  cloud-  and  gloom-capped 
try  sting-place  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are  behind  us ;  and  with 
every  step  forward  and  upward  the  air  seems  fresher  and  freer,  as  if 
we  felt  in  it  the  scent  of  mountain,  or  even  the  far-off  breezes  of  the 
sea.  Other  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes — perhaps  a  little  more, 
passing  here  and  there  country-houses — and  we  pause  to  look  back, 
now  on  the  wide  prospect  far  as  Bethlehem.  Again  we  pursue  our 
way.  We  are  now  getting  beyond  the  dreary,  rocky  region,  and  are 
entering  on  a  sweet  valley.  To  our  right  is  the  pleasant  spot  that 
marks  the  ancient  Nepktoah^^  on  the  border  of  Judah,  now  occupied  •Josh. w. 
by  the  village  of  Lifta.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  we 
have  left  the  well-paved  Roman  road  and  are  heading  up  a  lovely 
valley.  The  path  gently  climbs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with 
the  height  on  which  Emmaus  stands  prominently  before  us.  About 
equidistant  are,  on  the  right  Lifta,  on  the  left  Kolonieh.  The  roads 
from  these  two,  describing  almost  a  semicircle  (the  one  to  the  north- 
west, the  other  to  the  north-east),  meet  about  a  quartei*  of  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  Emmaus  (Hammoza,  Beit  Mizza).  What  an  oasis  this  in 
a  region  of  hills  !  All  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  babbles 
down,  and  low  in  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  are  scented 
orange-  and  lemon-gardens,  olive-groves,  luscious  fruit  trees,  pleasant 
enclosures,  shady  nooks,  bright  dwellings,  and  on  the  height  lovely 
Ebnmaus.     A  sweet  spot  to  which  to  wander  on  that  spring  after- 


proposer  of  this  identification.  Suffice  it, 
in  refutation,  to  note,  that,  admittedly^ 
there  were  *no  natural  hot- baths,*  or 
thermal  springs,  here,  only  *  artificial 
Roman  baths,'  such  as,  no  doubt,  in 
many  other  places,  and  that  *this  Em- 
maus was  Emmaus  only  at  the  particular 
period  when  they  (St.  Luke  and  Jose- 
jfkuM)  were  writing  *  (u.  s.  p.  62).  There 
now  only  remain  two  localities,  the 
modem  Kolonieh  and  Kuheiheh — for  the 
strange  proposed  identification  by  Lieut. 
Conder  in  the  Quarterly  Rep.  of  the 
Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Oct.  1876  (pp.  172- 
176)  seems  now  abandoned  even  by 
its  author.  Kolmiieh  would,  of  course, 
represent  the  Colonia  of  Jotejphvs,  SLCCOTd- 
ing  to  the  Talmud  «  Emmaus.    But  this 


is  only  45  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  same  valley,  in 
the  Wady  Buwai,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  north,  is  Kubeibeh, 
the  Emmaus  of  the  Crusaders,  just 
sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Be- 
tween these  places  is  Beit  Mizza^  or 
Hammozay  which  I  regard  as  the  real 
Emmaus.  It  would  be  nearly  66  or 
♦about  60  furlongs'  (St.  Luke) — suffici- 
ently near  to  KoUmieh  (Colonia)  to  account 
for  the  name,  since  the  'colony '  would 
extend  up  the  valley,  and  sufficiently 
near  to  Kuheiheh  to  account  for  the  tra- 
dition. The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
has  now  apparently  fixed  on  Kuheiheh  as 
the  site  (see  Q.  Report,  July,  1881,  p.  237, 
and  their  N.  T.  map). 
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noon ; '  a  most  euitable  place  where  to  meet  sach  compani<Mithip^ 
and  to  find  such  teaching,  as  on  that  Easter  Day. 

It  may  have  been  where  the  two  roads  from  Ijfta  and  Krfo- 
nieh  meet,  that  the  mysterioua  Stranger,  Whom  they  knew  not,  their 
eyes  being  *  holden,'  joined  the  two  friends.  Yet  all  these  six  cr 
seven  miles '  their  converse  had  been  of  Him,  and  even  now  their 
flushed  faces  bore  the  marks  of  sadness  *  over  the  events  of  whidi 
they  had  been  speaking — disappointed  hopes,  all  the  more  bitter  ftf 
the  perplexing  tidings  about  the  empty  Tomb  and  the  absent  Bodj 
of  the  Christ.  So  is  Christ  often  near  to  us  when  our  eyes  are  holdea, 
and  we  know  Him  not ;  and  so  do  ignorance  and  nnbelief  often  fill 
our  hearts  with  sadness, even  when  truest  joy  would  most  become  ns. 
To  the  question  of  the  Stranger  about  the  topics  of  a  conversatioa 
which  had  so  visibly  sITected  them,*  they  replied  in  language  vhich 
shows  that  they  were  so  absorbed  by  it  themselves,  as  scarcelj  to 
understand  how  even  a  festive  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  JerusaloD 
could  have  failed  to  know  it,  or  perceive  its  supreme  importance. 
Yet,  strangely  unsympathetic  as  from  His  question  He  might  seem, 
there  was  that  in  His  Appearance  which  unlocked  their  inmost 
hearts.  They  told  Him  their  thoughts  about  this  Jesus;  ho«  He 
had  showed  Himself  a  Prophet  mighty  in  deerl  and  word  before  iiod 
and  all  the  people ; "  then,  how  their  rulers  had  crucified  Him ;  and, 
lastly,  how  fresh  peq)lexity  had  come  to  them  by  the  tidings  which  tbe 
women  had  brought,  and  which  Peter  and  John  had  so  far  contirmn), 
but  were  unable  to  explain.  Almost  childlike  in  their  simplicity, 
deeply  truthful,  with  a  jiatlioa  and  earnest  craving  for  guidance  and 
comfort  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  were  their  words.  To  Boch 
souls  it  was,  that  the  Saviour  would  give  His  first  teaching.  The 
very  rebuke  with  which  He  opened  it  must  have  brought  its 
comfort.  We  also,  in  our  weaknes!^,  are  sometimes  sore  distre;! 
when  we  hear  what,  at  the  moment,  seem  to  us  insuperable  diffi- 
culties raised  to  any  of  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  faith  ;  and,  in 
l>erhaps   equal   weakness,  feel   comforted   and   strengthened,  when 

'  Even    to     this    (lay    this    seems   a  unlike  the  rest.     We  can  underetami  iLf 

favourite  rcsurt   of  the   inhubJtAnta   of  question  n^  in  our  A.  V.,  but  ociira'tj  ttit 

Jerusalem     for    an     afternoon    (comp.  ataniling'Still   and   looking   sad   on  tbf 

O'liA-r'i  Tent-work  in  Paleatinc,  i.  pp.  M5-  question  ax  in  the  H.  V. 

27).  •  Witliout   this   last    clause   we  i-pa'.i 

'  60  furlongs  about  =  7i  miles.  hanUy  undurstanrl  how  a  stmnger  wiiniii 

*  I  citnnot  p<:rduailc  myself  that  the  accost  lliem,  and  ask  the  subject  of  their 

right   reailing  of  the  close  of   ver.    17  conversation. 

(St.  Luke  xiivjcan  bo  "And  they  stood  '  Mrger'i  rendering   of  ii  i-firrtt  in 

still,  looking  sad.'     Kvcry   reader   will  ver.    lU  as  implying:    »e    /matitit,  r 

mark   this  as    iiri    iiicongruniu,    jejune  pricbaU.  is  more  correct  than  the '  nrluc!i 

break-up  in   the  vivid   narrative,  <jnit«  was'  of  both  the  A.  V.  and  IL  V. 
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^ome  *  great  one '  turns  them  aside,  or  avows  himself  in  face  of  them     chap. 
a  believing  disciple  of  Christ.     As  if  man's  pimy  height  could  reach      xvii 
up  to  heaven's  mysteries,  or  any  big  infant's  strength  were  needed  '      '    ^ 
to  steady  the  building  which  God  has  reared  on  that  great  Comer- 
stone!     But  Christ's  rebuke  was  not  of  such  kind.     Their  sorrow 
arose  from  their  folly  in  looking  only  at  the  things  seen,  and  this, 
from  their  slowness  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had  spoken.     Had 
they  attended  to  this,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  outward,  they  would  have  understood  it  all.     Did  not  the 
Scriptures  with  one  voice  teach  this  twofold  truth  about  the  Mes- 
siah, that  He  was  to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?     Then  why 
wonder — why  not  rather  expect,  that  He  had   suffered,  and  that 
Angels  had  proclaimed  Him  alive  again  ? 

He  spake  it,  and  fresh  hope  sprang  up  in  their  hearts,  new 
thoughts  rose  in  their  minds.  Their  eager  gaze  was  fastened  on 
Him  as  He  now  opened  up,  one  by  one,  the  Scriptures,  from  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets,  and  in  each  well-remembered  passage  inter- 
preted to  them  the  things  concerning  Himself.  Oh,  that  we  had 
been  there  to  hear — though  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts  also,  if 
only  we  crave  for  it,  and  if  we  walk  with  Him,  He  sometimes  so 
opens  from  the  Scriptures — nay,  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  which 
-comes  not  to  us  by  critical  study  :  *  the  things  concerning  Himself.' 
All  too  quickly  fled  the  moments.  The  brief  space  was  traversed, 
and  the  Stranger  seemed  about  to  pass  on  from  Emmaus — not 
feigning  it,  but  really :  for,  the  Christ  will  only  abide  with  us  if  our 
longing  and  loving  constrain  Him.  But  they  could  not  part  with 
Him.  *They  constrained  Him.'  Love  made  them  ingenious.  It 
was  toward  evening ;  the  day  was  far  spent ;  He  must  even  abide 
with  them.  What  a  rush  of  thought  and  feeling  comes  to  us,  as 
we  think  of  it  all,  and  try  to  realise  times,  scenes,  circumstances  in 
our  experience,  that  are  blessedly  akin  to  it. 

The  Master  allowed  Himself  to  be  constrained.  He  went  in  to 
be  their  guest,  as  they  thought,  for  the  night.  The  simple  evening- 
meal  was  spread.  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  frugal  board. 
And  now  He  was  no  longer  the  Stranger ;  He  was  the  Master.  No 
one  asked,  or  questioned,  as  He  took  the  bread  and  spake  the  words 
of  blessing,  then,  breaking,  gave  it  to  them.  But  that  moment  it 
was,  as  if  an  unfelt  Hand  had  been  taken  from  their  eyelids,  as  if 
suddenly  the  film  had  been  cleared  from  their  sight.  And  as  they 
knew  Him,  He  vanished  from  their  view — for,  that  which  He  had  Qome 
to  do  had  been  done.     They  were  unspeakably  rich  and  happy  now. 
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But,  amidst  it  nil,  one  thing  forced  itself  ever  anew  ajwu  them,  that, 
even  while  tlieir  eyes  had  yet  been  holden,  their  hearts  had  bnn»«i 
within  them,  while  He  spake  to  them  and  opened  to  tbem  the 
Scriptures.  So,  then,  they  had  learned  to  the  full  the  Kesorrection- 
leaBon — not  only  that  He  was  risen  indeed,  but  that  it  needed  not 
His  seen  Bodily  Presence,  if  only  He  opened  up  to  the  heart  and 
mind  all  the  Scriptures  concerning  Himself.  And  this,  comierning 
thoseotherwords  about 'holding' and  'tfluching'  Him — about  harin^ 
converse  and  fellowship  with  Him  as  the  Risen  One,  had  been  also  the 
leason  taught  the  Magdalene,  when  He  would  not  suffer  her  loving, 
worshipful  tonch,  pointing  her  to  the  Ascension  before  Hira.  Tlu'fi 
is  the  great  lesson  concerning  the  Risen  One,  which  the  Church 
fully  learned  in  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

6.  That  same  afternoon,  in  circumstances  and  manner  to  us  on- 
■'  known,  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Peter.*     We  may  perhaps  sn^^esl, 

that  it  was  a/tf.r  His  manifestation  at  Emmaus.  This  would  oomplew 
the  cycle  of  mercy :  first,  to  the  loving  sorrow  of  the  woman ;  next,!" 
the  loving  peq)lexity  of  the  disciplea;  then,  to  the  anxinas  heart  of 
the  stricken  Peter — last,  in  the  circle  of  the  A^ioatles,  which  *k 
again  drawing  together  around  the  assured  fact  of  His  Resurrection. 

7.  These  two  in  Eminaus  could  not  have  kept  the  good  tidinj" 
to  themselves.  Even  if  they  had  not  remembered  the  sorrow  »nd 
perplexity  in  which  they  had  left  their  fellow-disciples  in  JerufalMB 
that  forenoon,  they  could  not  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  could  not 
have  remained  in  Emmaus,  but  must,  have  gone  t«  their  brethreo  iu 
the  City.  So  they  left  the  uneaten  meal,  and  hastened  back  the 
road  they  had  travelled  with  the  now  well-known  Stranger— but, 
ah,  with  what  lighter  hearts  and  steps  I 

They  knew  well  the  try  sting-place  where  to  find  'the  Twelve — 
nay,  not  the  Twelve  now,  but '  the  Eleven ' — and  even  thus  their  onle 
was  not  complete,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  was  brok«i  vp, 
and  at  least  Thomas  was  not  with  the  others  on  that  Kaster^Eveiiliii{ 
of  the  first '  Lord's  Day.'  But,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful  to  inform  itf,* 
with  them  were  the  others  who  then  associated  with  them.  This  is(»f 
extreme  importance,  as  marking  that  the  words  which  the  Uiten 
Christ  spake  on  that  occasion  were  addressed  not  to  the  Apostle)  af 
such — a  thought  also  forbidden  by  the  absence  of  Tliomas — bntto^ic 
Church,  although  it  may  be  as  personified  ami  represented  by  sod 
of  (he '  Twelve,'  or  rather  *  Eleven,'  as  were  present  on  the  occarion. 

When  the  two  from  Eramaus  arrived,  they  found  the  UttJe  btwl 
as  sheep  sheltering  within  the  fold  from  the  slorm,     Whetien 
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apprehended  persecution  simpl;  as  disciples,  <Mr  because  the  tidings  ( 
of  the  empty  Tomb,  which  had  reached  the  authorities,  would  stir 
the  fears  of  the  Sanhedrists,  special  precautions  had  been  taken.  ~ 
The  outer  and  inner  doors  were  shut,  alike  to  conceal  their  gather- 
ing and  to  prevent  surprise.  But  those  assembled  were  now  sure 
of  at  least  one  thing.  Christ  was  risen.  And  when  they  from 
Emmaus  told  their  wondrous  story,  the  others  could  antiphonally 
reply  by  relating  how  He  had  appeared,  not  only  to  the  Magdalene, 
but  also  to  Peter,  And  still  they  seem  not  yet  to  have  understood 
His  fiesurrection ;  to  have  regarded  it  as  rather  an  Ascension  to 
Heaven,  from  which  He  had  made  manifestation,  than  as  the  re- 
^pearance  of  His  real,  though  glorified  Corporeity.  They  were 
sitting  at  meat' — if  we  may  infer  from  the  notice  of  St.  Mark,  and  •'■ 
from  what  happened  inomediately  afterwards,  discussing,  not  without 
considerable  doubt  and  misgiving,  the  real  import  of  these  appear- 
ances of  Christ.  That  to  the  Magdalene  seems  to  have  been  pat 
aside — at  least,  it  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  iu  regard  to  the 
others,  they  seem  to  have  been  considered,  at  any  rate  by  some, 
rather  as  what  we  might  call  spectral  appearances.  But  all  at  once 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  common  salutation — on  His 
Lips  not  common,  but  a  reahty — fell  on  their  hearts  at  first  with 
terror  rather  than  joy.  They  had  spoken  of  spectral  appearances, 
and  now  they  believed  they  were  'gazing  ' {Oempeiv)  on  'a  spirit.' 
This  the  Saviour  first,  and  once  for  all,  corrected,  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  glorified  marks  of  His  Sacred  Wounds,  and  by  bidding  them 
handle  Him  to  convince  themselves,  that  His  was  a  real  Body,  and 
what  they  saw  not  a  disembodied  spirit.'  The  unbelief  of  doubt  now 
gave  place  to  the  not  daring  to  believe  all  that  it  meant,  for  very 
gladness,  and  for  wondering  whether  there  could  now  be  any  longer 
fellowship  or  bond  between  this  Risen  Christ  and  them  in  their 
bodies.  It  was  to  remove  this  also,  which,  though  from  another 
a^iect,  was  equally  unbelief,  that  the  Saviour  now  partook  before 
them  of  their  supper  of  broiled  fish,*  thus  holding  with  them  true 
human  fellowship  as  of  old.^ 

<  I    cannot    nnderstand    why    Canon  eating ;  as  to  any  attempt  at  explaining, 

f^ok  ("Speaker's  Commentary  '  ad  loc.)  me  willingly  forego  it  in  our  ignorance 

legsrds  St.  Luke  uiv.  39  as  belonging  of  the  conditions  of  aglorilicd  body,  juat 

•  to  the  appearance  on  the  octave  of  the  as  we  refuse  to  discuss  the  manner  In 

Benirection,'    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  which    He    suddenly  appeared   in    the 

to  me  strictly  parallel  to  St.  John  xr.  room   with  the   doors   shnt.     But   I   at 

SO-  least  cannot  believe,  that  His  Body  was 

•  The  words  '  and  a  honeycomb  '  seem  then   in  a    '  transition    state,'  not  per- 

qmiioiis.  fecttd  and  quite  glorified  till  His  Aacen- 

■  Oiiiliiu  innlnmn  ttin  mrnninirnf  Tlifi  sion. 

VOL.  n.  T  T 
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It  was  this  lesson  of  His  eontinuitj — in  the  strictest,  sense — (riti 
the  }iaat,  which  was  required  in  order  that  the  Chnrcfa  might  be,  u 
to  apeak,  reconstituted  now  in  the  Name,  Power,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Risen  One  WTio  had  lived  and  died.  Once  more  He  spake  the 
'  Peace  be  unto  you ! '  and  now  it  was  to  them  not  occasion  of  doubt 
or  fear,  but  the  well-known  salutation  of  their  old  Ix)rd  and  Master. 
It  was  followed  by  the  re-gathering  and  constituting  of  the  Church  u 
that  of  Jesus  ChriBt,  the  Risen  One.  The  Church  of  the  Risen  Onemu 
the  Ambassador  of  Chriet,  as  He  had  been  the  Delegate  of  the  Father. 
'  The  Apostles  were  [say  rather, '  the  Church  was  "]  commissioned  lo 
cnrry  on  Christ's  work,  and  not  to  begin  a  new  one.' '  '  As  th« 
Father  has  sent  Me  [in  the  past,  for  His  Mission  was  completed], 
even  so  send '  I  you  [in  the  constant  present,  till  His  Coming  i^in].' 
This  marks  the  threefold  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Son,  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  world,  and  her  position  in  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
for  the  same  purpose,  nay,  so  (ar  as  possible,  with  the  same  ([iwlifi- 
cation  and  the  same  authority  as  the  Father  had  sent  Christ,  do« 
He  commission  His  Church.  And  ao  it  was  that  He  made  it  a  vm 
real  commission  when  He  breathed  on  them,  not  individually  bol  u 
an  assembly,  and  said :  '  Take  ye  the '  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  tJiia,  num- 
festly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  jet 
given,'  but  as  the  connecting  link  with,  and  the  qualification  ftff.tli* 
authority  bestowed  on  the  Church.  Or,  to  explain  another  aspect  b» 
somewhat  inverting  the  order  of  the  words :  Alike  the  MigsioD  rf 
the  Church  and  her  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  are  connedtd 
with  a  personal  qualification :  '  Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghoet' — in  whidi 
the  word  *  take '  should  also  be  marked.  This  is  the  authority  whid 
the  Church  possesses,  not  ex  opere  operato,  but  connected  with  tk» 
taking  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church. 

It  still  remains  to  explain,  so  far  as  we  can,  two  points:  iniAit 


I  WmlMtt. 

'  The  words  in  the  two  claasee  are 
(Utferent  in  regnrd  to  the  sencJing  of 
Olirist  {i!wiirTat.Kir  fu)  anil  in  reganl  to 
the  Church  {wtiau  bfiaj).  No  doubt, 
there  mnst  be  deeper  meaning  in  this 
distinction,  .vet  both  are  used  alike  of 
Christ  and  of  the  disciples.  It  mav  be 
as  Oremer  seems  to  hint  (Bibl,  Theol. 
Lei.  of  the  K.  T.  p.  629)  that  inardKkm, 
from  whieh  "npnsHe'  and  'apostolste' 
are  derived,  refers  to  a  mission  with  a 
definite  commission,  ot  rather  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  while  ri/L-wm  is  sendinc  in 
&  general  sense.     See   the  lenmed   and 


ingenioos  Nolo  of  Ckooo  Weitealt{p«^ 
on  SI,  John,  p,  298). 

•  To  the  orieina]  the  definite  articU  i« 
omilted.  But  this,  IhoDphsitrnifieaBt.nx 
scarcely  be  supposed  as  praviog  IhM  On 
eipresaion  is  eoniTalent  to  "a  ([ifl  ef  tl" 
Holy  Ohost.'  For,  as  .Vryn-  haa  poinUd 
out,  it  Is  nsed  in  other  j^aamga  mthoil 
tha  article,  where  the  Holy  Obn*  i« 
referred  to  (comp.  St  John  i.  S>;  'fl- 
ail ;  Acts  i.  2,  r,1. 

'  This  alone  ( 
miainterpretjitii 
friend  and  (w.  ot  the  use  ot  I 
in  the  English  Ordinal. 


sonetiinM  mate  ^ 
e  use  of  tfasMM^H 
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this  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins  conBists,  and  in  what  chip. 
manDer  it  residea  in  the  Charch.  In  regard  to  the  former,  we  must  x\'n 
first  inquire  what  idea  it  would  convey  to  those  to  whom  ChriBt  spake  ""^ 

the  words.     It    has   already  been   explained,*   how   the   power   of  'Boaiii. 

*  loosing '  and  '  binding '  referred  to  the  legislative  authority  claimed 
by,  and  conceded  to,  the  Babbinic  College.  Similarly,  as  previously 
stated,  that  here  referred  to  applied  to  their  juridical  or  judicial 
power,  according  to  which  they  pronounced  a  person  either  '  Saccai,' 
innocent  or  'free';  'absolved,'  '  Patur';  or  else  'liable,'  'guilty,' 

*  ChoQov '  (whether  liable  to  punishment  or  sacrifice).  In  the  true 
■ense,  therefore,  this  is  rather  administrative,  disciplinary  power, 
'the  power  of  the  keys' — sach  as  St.  Paul  would  have  had  the 
Corinthian  Church  put  in  force — the  power  of  admission  and  exclu- 
rion,  of  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  power  (as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer)  the 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  is  also  in- 
volved. And  yet  it  is  not,  aa  is  sometimes  represented,  'absolution 
from  sin,'  which  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  but  absolution  of  the  sinner,  which  He  haa  delegated  to  His 
Cborch :  '  A^Tioseeoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.'  These 
words  also  teach  us,  that  what  the  Rabbis  claimed  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  that  the  Lord  bestowed  on  His  Church  in  virtae  of  her  re- 
ceiving, and  of  the  indwelling  of,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  answering  the  second  qaestion  proposed,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
one  important  point.     The  power  of  '  binding '  and  '  loosing '  had 
been  primarily  committed  to  the  Apostles,"*  and  exercised  by  them  ist.  Mi.tt. 
in  connection  with  the  Church."     On  the  other  hand,  that  of  for-  Jilii'ia 
giving  and  retAining  sins,  in  the  sense  explained,  waa  primarily  J*^*^- 
bestowed  on  the  Church,  and  exercised  by  her  through  her  repre- 
■entatives,  the  Apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  committed  rule.^  'ic-r  r. 
Although,  therefore,  the  Lord  on  that  night  committed  this  power  to  «'("'  "  «. 
His  Church,  it  was  in  the  person  of  her  representatives  and  rulers. 
The  Apostles  alone  could  exercise  legislative   functions,'  hnt  the 
Oinrch  haa  to  the  end  of  time  '  the  power  of  the  keys,' 

8.  There  had  been  absent  from  the  circle  of  disciples  on  that 
Easter-Evening  one  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas.  Even  when  told  of 
the  loarvellous  events  at  that  gathering,  he  refused  to  believe,  unless 
he  had  personal  and  sensuous  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 
It  can  scarcely  have  been,  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  in  the  foct 

•  The   decrees    of  the    flnt   Coimdls      either  as  dlRdplinarf,  or  else  as  ezplsra- 
rfiooldbtt  ragardsdnot  as  legislative, but      torjrof  Apostohcleachingaiidl^^fatioi). 
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that  Christ's  Body  hnd  quitted  the  Tomb,  or  that  He  had  really 
appeared.  But  he  held  fast  by  what  we  may  term  the  Vision- 
hypothesis,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  the  spectral  theory.  Bat  until 
this  Apostle  also  had  come  to  conviction  of  the  KesutrectioD  in  the 
only  real  sense — of  the  identical  though  glorified  Corporeity  of  the 
Lord,  and  hence  of  the  cjsntinuity  of  the  past  with  the  present  and 
future,  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  the  Apostolic  Circle,  or  to  rener 
the  Apostolic  commission,  since  its  primal  message  was  testimony 
concerning  the  Risen  One.  This,  if  we  may  so  suggest,  seems  the 
reason  why  the  Apostles  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  inst«ad  of 
hastening,  as  directed,  to  meet  the  Master  in  Galilee. 

A  quiet  week  had  passed,  during  which — and  this  also  may  be 
for  our  twofold  learning — tlie  Apostles  excluded  not  Thonias,'  nw 
yet  Thomas  withdraw  from  the  Apostles.  Once  more  the  day  of 
days  had  come — the  Octave  of  the  Feast.  From  that  £aster-D^ 
onwards  the  Church  must,  even  without  s{)ecial  institution,  hafe 
celebrated  the  weekly-recurring  memorial  of  His  Kesurrection,  u 
that  when  He  breathed  on  the  Church  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and 
consecrated  it  to  be  His  Ambassiidor  and  Kepresentativt?.  For,  ii 
was  not  only  the  memorial  of  His  Kesurrection,  but  the  birthday  of 
the  Church,  c\en  as  Pentecost  was  her  bajitisnial  day.  Ou  that  Ociare, 
then,  the  disciples  were  again  gathered,  under  circumstances  preciiwiv 
similar  to  those  of  Easter,  but  now  Thomas  was  also  with  them. 
Once  more — and  it  is  again  specially  marked :  '  the  doors  being 
shut'* — the  Kisen  kSaviour  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  difciples 
with  the  well-kuown  salutation.  He  now  offered  to  Thomas  tie 
demanded  evidence;  but  it  was  no  longer  either  needed  or  soug^i. 
With  a  full  rush  of  feeling  he  yielded  himself  to  the  blessed  con- 
viction, which,  once  formed,  must  immediately  have  passed  intoafl 
of  adoration  :  '  ^ly  Lord  and  my  God  ! '  The  fullest  confession  thi; 
hitherto  made,  and  which  truly  embraced  the  whole  oxitcome  of  tbe 
new  conviction  concerning  the  reality  of  His  Kesurrection.  We 
remember  how,  under  similar  circumstances,  Nathauael  had  been  the 
iirst  to  utter  fullest  confession,'  We  also  remember  the  anulc^o(i:> 
reply  of  the  Saviour.  As  then,  so  now,  He  pointed  to  the  higher:  to 
a  faith  which  was  not  the  outcome  of  sight,  and  therefore  limited 
and  bounded  by  sight,  whether  of  the  senses  or  of  perception  by  the 

'It   must,  however,   be    remembered  in  the  company  of  Ihe  Apostles, 
that  Thomas  <ii'i  not  Henj-  that  Chriat  '  i^igniticantly,  tbeeiprcsitiiin'fiylMt 

was  risen -elceiitBfl  iulhepeouliarsense  of  the  Jewa  '  no  iom^r    occura.    ITul 

of  the  Hosunection.    HjiA  he  (tented  the  apprehcuaion  had  for  Uie  present  pific  d 

other,  he  would  Hcarcely  have  continued  awa; . 
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intellect.     As  one  has  finely  remarked :  *  This  last  and  greatest  of     chap, 
the  Beatitudes  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  later  Church  *  * — and      xvii 
thus  most  aptly  comes  as  the  consecration-gift  of  that  Church. 

9.  The  next  scene  presented  to  us  is  once  again  by  the  Lake  of 
G  alilee.  The  manifestation  to  Thomas,  and,  with  it,  the  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  Apostolic  Circle,  had  originally  concluded  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.*  But  the  report  which  had  spread  in  the  early  Chiurch,  •st  John 
that  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  not  to  die,  led  him  to  add  to 
his  Gospel,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an  account  of  the  events  with 
which  this  expectancy  had  connected  itself.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  the  critic,  when  challenged  at  every  step  to  explain  why  one  or 
another  fact  is  not  mentioned  or  mentioned  only  in  one  Gospel,  to 
find  that,  but  for  the  correction  of  a  possible  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  the  aged  Apostle,  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  contained  no 
reference  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  nay,  to  the 
presence  of  the  disciples  there  before  the  Ascension.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  St.  John  had  it  in  his  mind — and  should  we  not  learn  from 
this,  that  what  appear  to  us  strange  omissions,  which,  when  held  by 
the  side  of  the  other  Gospel-narratives,  seem  to  involve  discre- 
pancies, may  be  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  explanation,  if  we 
only  knew  all  the  circumstances  ? 

The  history  itself  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  its  own  peculiar  setting. 
It  is  of  green  Galilee,  and  of  the  blue  Lake,  and  recalls  the  early 
days  and  scenes  of  this  history.     As  St.  Matthew  has  it,*  '  the  eleven  «>  st.  Matt. 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee  ' — ^probably  immediately  after  that 
Octave  of  the  Easter.^     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  made    v 
known  not  only  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  trysting  which 
the  Risen  One  had  given  them — perhaps  at  that  Mountain  where 
He  had  spoken  His  first  '  Sermon.'     And  so  it  was,  that  *  some 
doubted,'  ^  and  that  He  appeared  to  the  five  hundred  at  once.*     But  "StMatt. 
on  that  morning  there  were  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  only  seven  of  « i  cor.  xv. 
the  disciples.     Five  of  them  only  are  named.     They  are  those  who  ' 
most  closely  kept  in  company  with  Him — perhaps  also  they  who 
lived  nearest  the  Lake. 

The  scene  is  introduced  by  Peter's  proposal  to  go  a-fishing.  It 
seems  as  if  the  old  habits  had  come  back  to  them  with  the  old 
associations.  Peter's  companions  naturally  proposed  to  join  him.' 
All    that   still,  clear  night  they  were   on   the   I-«ake,  but  caught 

*  Canon  Westeott.  occurred  during  all  the  forty  days. 

*  The  account  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44-  •  The  word  'immediately*  in  St.  John 
48)   is  a  condensed  narrative — without      xxi.  8  is  spurious. 

distinction  of  time  or  place  —of  what 
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nothing.     Did  not  this  recall  to  them  the  former  event,  when  Jamett 

and  John,  and  Peter  and  Andrew  were  called  to  be  Apostles,  and  did 

it  not  specially  recall  to  Peter  the  searching  and  sounding  of  hia 

heart  on  the  morning  that  followed  ?  *  But  so  utterly  self-unconscioos 

were  they,  and,  let  us  add,  so  far  is  this  history  from  any  trace  of 

legendary  design,^  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of  this  appears. 

Early  morning  was  breaking,  and  under  the  rosy  glow  above  the 

cool  shadows  were  still  lying  on  the  pebbly  *  beach.'     There  stood 

the  Figure  of  One  Whom  they  recognised  not — nay,  not  even  when 

He  spake.     Yet  His  Words  were  intended  to  bring  them  this  kDow^ 

ledge.     The  direction  to  cast  the  net  to  the  right  side  of  the  ship 

brought  them,  as  He  had  said,  the  haul  for  which  they  had  toiled 

all  night  in  vain.     And  more  than  this :  such  a  multitude  of  fishes, 

that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  up  the  net  into  the  ship.     This  was 

enough  for  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  whose  heart  may  have 

previously  misgiven  him.   He  whispered  it  to  Peter :  *  It  is  the  Lord,' 

and  Simon,  only  reverently  gathering  about  him  his  fisher's  uppff 

garment,^  cast  himself  into  the  sea.     Yet  even  so,  except  to  be 

sooner  by  the  side  of  Christ,  Peter  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  by 

his  haste.     The  others,  leaving  the  ship,  and  transferring  themselves 

to  a  small  boat,  which  must  have  been  attached  to  it,  followed, 

rowing  the  short  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,^  and  dragging 

after  them  the  net,  weighted  with  the  fishes. 

They  stepped  on  the  beach,  hallowed  by  His  Presence,  in  silence, 
as  if  they  had  entered  Church  or  Temple,  They  dared  not  even 
dispose  of  the  netful  of  fishes  which  they  had  dragged  on  shore, 
until  He  directed  them  what  to  do.  This  only  they  noticed,  that 
some  unseen  Hand  had  prepared  the  morning  meal,  which,  when 
asked  by  the  Master,  they  had  admitted  they  had  not  of  their  own. 
And  now  Jesus  directed  them  to  bring  the  fish  they  had  caught. 
When  Peter  dragged  up  the  weighted  net,  it  was  found  full  of  great 
fishes,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number.  There 
is  no  need  to  attach  any  symbolic  imi>ort  to  that  number,  as  the 
Fathers  and  later  writers  have  done.  We  can  quite  understand- 
nay,  it  seems  almost  natural,  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
should  have  counted  tlie  large  fishes  in  that  miraculous  draught 
that  still  left  the  net  unbroken.*     It  may  have  been,  that  they  were 


*  Yet  St.  John  miist  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  narrative,  recorded  as 
it  is  by  all  the  three  Synoptists. 

^  This  notice  also  seems  specially 
indicative  that  the  narrator  is  himself 


from  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

>  About  200  cubits. 

*  Canon  We^cott  gives,  from  St- 
Augustine,  the  points  of  ditference  be- 
tween this  and  the  miraculous  diaogbt 
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told  to  count  the  fishes — ^partly,  also,  to  show  the  reality  of  what     chap. 
had  taken  place.     But  on  the  fire  of  coals  there  seems  to  have  been       xvu 
only  one  fish,  and  beside  it  only  one  bread.*     To  this  meal  He  now   '      "      ' 
bade  them,  for  they  seem  still  to  have  hung  back  in  reverent  awe, 
nor  durst  they  ask  Him,  Who  He  was,  well  knowing  it  was  the  Lord. 
This,  as  St.  John  notes,  was  the  third  appearance  of  Christ  to  the 
disciples  as  a  body.^ 

10.  And  stiU  this  morning  of  blessing  was  not  ended.  The 
frugal  meal  was  past,  with  all  its  significant  teaching  of  just  sufficient 
provision  for  His  Servants,  and  abundant  supply  in  the  unbroken  net 
beside  them.  But  some  special  teaching  was  needed,  more  even 
than  that  to  Thomas,  for  him  whose  work  was  to  be  so  prominent 
among  the  Apostles,  whose  love  was  so  ardent,  and  yet  in  its  very 
ardour  so  full  of  danger  to  himself.  For,  our  dangers  spring  not 
only  from  deficiency,  but  it  may  be  from  excess  of  feeling,  when  that 
feeling  is  not  commensurate  with  inward  strength.  Had  Peter  not 
•confessed,  quite  honestly,  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  mistakingly,  that 
his  love  to  Christ  would  endure  even  an  ordeal  that  would  disperse 
all  the  others  ?  '  And  had  he  not,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  •  st  Matt . 
and  though  prophetically  warned  of  it,  thrice  denied  his  Lord  ?  swohu' 
Jesus  had,  indeed,  since  then  appeared  specially  to  Peter  as  the  ^^^'^^ 
Bisen  One.  But  this  threefold  denial  still  stood,  as  it  were,  uncan- 
celled before  the  other  disciples,  nay,  before  Peter  himself.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  threefold  question  of  the  Bisen  Lord  now  referred. 
Turning  to  Peter,  with  pointed  though  most  gentle  allusion  to  the 
-danger  of  self-confidence — a  confidence  springing  from  only  a  sense 
of  personal  affection,  even  though  genuine — He  asked :  *  Simon,  son 
of  Jona ' — as  it  were  with  fullest  reference  to  what  he  was  naturally 
— * lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these? '  Peter  imderstood  it  all.  No 
longer  with  confidence  in  self,  avoiding  the  former  reference  to  the 
others,  and  even  with  marked  choice  of  a  diflTerent  word  to  express 
his  aflfection  *  from  that  which  the  Saviour  had  used,  he  replied,  ap- 
pealing rather  to  his  Lord's,  than  to  his  own  consciousness :  *  Yea, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  And  even  here  the  answer  of 
Cihrist  is  characteristic.     It  was  to  set  him  first  the  humblest  work, 

of  tiahes    on  the    former  occasion  (St.  -  St.  John  could  not  have  meant  His 

Luke  v.).    These  are  very  interesting.  third  appearance  in  general,  since  himself 

Kot  80  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  had  recorded  three  previous  manif esta- 

Fathers  about  the  symbolic  meaning  of  tions. 

the  number  163.  *  Christ  asks :  iyaw^s  fit,  and  Peter 

•  This  seems  implied  in  the  absence  of  answers  :  crw  oUas  Uri  ^i\&  <rt. 
:the  artiole  in  St.  iohn  xxi.  9. 
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BOOK      that  which  needed  most  tender  care  and  patience :  *  Feed  [provide 
V         with  food]  My  Laipbs.' 

Yet  a  second  time  came  the  same  question,  although  now  without 
the  reference  to  the  others,  and,  with  the  same  answer  by  Peter,  the 
now  varied  and  enlarged  commission :  *  Feed  [shepherd,  TroifiaivB]  My 
Sheep.'  Yet  a  third  time  did  Jesus  repeat  the  same  question,  now 
adopting  in  it  the  very  word  which  Peter  had  used  to  express  his 
affection.  Peter  was  grieved  at  this  threefold  repetition.  It  recalled 
only  too  bitterly  his  threefold  denial.  And  yet  the  Lord  was  not 
doubtful  of  Peter's  love,  for  each  time  He  followed  up  His  question 
with  a  fresh  Apostolic  commission  ;  but  now  that  He  put  it  for  the 
third  time,  Peter  would  have  the  Lord  send  down  the  sounding-line 
quite  into  the  lowest  deep  of  his  heart :  *  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things — Thou  perceivest  ^  that  I  love  Thee ! '  And  now  the  Saviour 
spake  it :  *  Feed  [provide  food  for]  My  Sheep.'  His  Lambs,  His 
Sheep,  to  be  provided  for,  to  be  tended  as  such !  And  only  love  cm 
do  such  service. 

Yes,  and  Peter  did  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  had  loved  Him  when 
he  said  it,  only  too  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
would  follow  the  Master  even  unto  death.  And  Jesus  saw  it  all- 
yea,  and  how  this  love  of  the  ardent  temperament  which  had  once 
made  him  rove  at  wild  liberty,  would  give  place  to  patient  work  of 
love,  find  be  crowned  with  that  martyrdom  which,  when  the  beloved 
disciple  wrote,  was  already  matter  of  the  past.  And  the  very 
manner  of  death  by  which  he  was  to  glorify  Grod  was  indicated  in  the 
words  of  Jesus. 

As  He  spake  them.  He  joined  the  symbolic  action  to  His  *  Follow 
Me.'  This  command,  and  the  encouragement  of  being  in  death  lite- 
rally made  like  Him — following  Him — were  Peter's  best  strength. 
He  obeved  ;  but  as  he  turned  to  do  so,  he  saw  another  following. 
As  St.  John  puts  it  himself,  it  seems  almost  to  convey  that  he  had 
longed  to  share  Peter's  call,  with  all  that  it  implied.  For,  St.  John 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  he  reminds  ns 
that  in  that  night  of  betrayal  he  had  been  specially  a  sharer  with 
Peter,  nay,  had  spoken  what  the  other  had  silently  asked  of  him.  Was 
it  impatience,  was  it  a  touch  of  the  old  Peter,  or  was  it  a  simple 
inquiry  of  brotherly  interest  which  prompted  the  question,  as  he 
j)ointed  to  John  :  '  Lord — and  this  man,  what  ?  '  Whatever  had 
been  the  motive,  to  him,  as  to  us  all,  when,  peq)lexed  about  those 
who  seem  to  follow  Christ,  we  ask  it — sometimes  in  bigoted  narrov- 
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ness,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  folly,  or  jealousy — is  this  the  answer :      chap. 
<  WTiat  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  Me.'     For  John  also  had  his  life-       xvn 
work  for  Christ.     It  was  to  *  tarry '  while  He  was  coming  * — ^to  tarry 
those  many  years  in  patient  labour,  while  Christ  was  coming. 

But  what  did  it  mean?  The  saying  went  abroad  among  the 
brethren  that  John  was  not  to  die,  but  to  tarry  till  Jesus  came  again 
to  reign,  when  death  would  be  swallowed  up  in  .victory.  But  Jesus 
had  not  so  said,  only :  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  while  I  am  coming.' 
"WTiat  that  *  Coming '  was,  Jesus  had  not  said,  and  John  knew  not. 
So,  then,  there  are  things,  and  connected  with  His  Coming,  on 
which  Jesus  has  left  the  veil,  only  to  be  lifted  by  His  Own  Hand — 
which  He  means  us  not  to  know  at  present,  and  which  we  should  be 
content  to  leave  as  He  has  left  them. 

11.  Beyond  this  narrative  we  have  only  briefest  notices:  by 
St.  Paul,  of  Christ  manifesting  Himself  to  James,  which  probably 
finally  decided  him  for  Christ,  and  of  His  manifestation  to  the  five 
hundred  at  once  ;  by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Eleven  meeting  Him  at  the 
mountain,  where  He  had  api)ointed  them ;  by  St.  Luke,  of  the 
teaching  in  the  Scriptures  during  the  forty  days  of  communication 
between  the  Risen  Christ  and  the  disciples. 

But  this  twofold  testimony  comes  to  us  from  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  that  then  the  worshipping  disciples  were  once  more  formed 
into  the  Apostolic  Circle — Apostles,  now,  of  the  Risen  Christ.  And 
this  was  the  warrant  of  their  new  conmiission  :  *  All  power  (authority) 
has  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  And  this  was  their 
new  commission :  '  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  this  was  their  work :  *  Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  And  this 
is  His  final  and  sure  promise :  *  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

12.  We  are  once  more  in  Jerusalem,  whither  He  had  bidden  them 
go  to  tarry  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise.  The  Pentecost 
was  drawing  nigh.  And  on  that  last  day — the  day  of  His  Ascension 
— He  led  them  forth  to  the  well-remembered  Bethany.  From  where 
He  had  made  His  last  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  before  His 
Crucifixion,  would  He  make  His  triumphant  Entry  visibly  into 
Heaven.     Once  more  would  they  have  asked  Him  about  that  which 

•  8o  Canon  Wettcctt  renders  the  mean-  the  Church.    The  tradition  that  St.  John 

ing.     The  *  coming  *  might  refer  to  the  only  slept  in  his  grave  at   Ephesus  is 

second  Coming,  to  the  destniction  of  Jem-  mentioned  even  by  St.  AngugHne, 
salem,  or  even  to  the  firm  establishment  of 
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seemed  to  them  the  final  consummation — the  restoration 
Kingdom  to  Israel.  But  such  questions  became  them  Dot.  Theirs 
was  to  be  work,  not  rest ;  suffering,  not  triumph.  The  great  promiae 
before  them  was  of  spiritual,  not  outward,  power :  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— and  their  call  not  yet.  to  reign  with  Him,  but  to  bear  witness  for 
Him.  And,  as  He  so  spake.  He  lifted  His  Himdti  in  blessing  npon 
them,  and,  as  He  was  visibly  tsiken  up,  a  cloud  received  Him.  .\iid 
still  they  gazed,  with  upturned  faces,  on  that  luminous  cloud  whic-h 
had  received  Him,  and  two  Angels  spake  to  them  this  last  messa^ 
from  Him,  that  He  should  so  come  in  Uke  manner — as  they  bwl 
beheld  Him  going  into  heaven. 

And  so  their  last  question  to  Him,  ere  He  had  [mrted  from  tbem, 
was  also  answered,  and  with  blessed  assurance.  Reverently  they 
worshipped  Him  ;  then,  with  great  joy,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  So 
it  was  all  true,  all  real — and  Christ  '  sat  down  at  the  Right  Hand 
of  God  I '  Henceforth,  neither  doubting,  ashamed,  nor  yet  afiud, 
they  '  were  continually  in  the  Temple,  blessing  God.'  '  And  tiey 
went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Ixird  working  with  tbem, 
and  confirming  the  word  by  the  signs  that  followed.     Amen.' 

Amen  !  It  is  so.  King  out  the  bells  of  heaven ;  sing  forth 
the  .\ngelic  welcome  of  worship ;  carry  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
earth !  Shine  forth  from  Bethany,  Thou  Sun  of  Kighteousuesfi,  aixi 
chase  away  earth's  mist  and  darkness,  for  Heaven's  golden  Aj 
has  broken  ! 

Easter  Momvng,  1883. — Our  task  is  ended — and  we  also  wonhip 
and  look  up.  And  we  go  back  from  this  sight  into  a  hostile  wodd, 
to  love,  and  to  live,  and  to  work  for  the  Risen  Christ.  But  ae  eBTtli'* 
day  is  growing  dim,  and,  with  earth's  gathering  darkness,  breaks  over 
it  heaven's  storm,  we  ring  out — as  of  old  they  were  wont,  from  chnfeh- 
tower,  to  the  mariners  that  hugged  a  rock-bound  coast — oar  Ea«t«r- 
bells  to  guide  them  who  are  belated,  over  the  storm-tossed  sea,  beyond 
the  breakers,  into  the  desired  haven.  Ring  out,  earth,  all  thy  Easte^ 
chimes  j  bring  your  offerings,  all  ye  people ;  worship  in  fititfa,  for— 

'  This  Jesus,  Which  was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  ehiB 
so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye   beheld   Him   . 
'  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! ' 


a   going  into  hetftt^J 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PSEUDEPIOBAPHIC  WRITINGS. 

(See  vol.  i.  pp.  87, 88,  and  other  places.) 

Oin:.Y  the  briefeet  account  of  theee  can  be  ^ven  in  this  place ;  barely  more  than  an       app. 
enumeration.  j 

I.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — As  the  contents  and  the  literature  of  this  remarkable    ^- — r- 
book,  which  ib  quoted  by  St.  Jude  (vv.  14, 16),  have  been  fully  described  in  Dr. 
SmUKs  and  Wace^s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  (yoL  ii.  pp.  124-128),  we 
may  here  refer  to  it  the  more  shortly. 

It  comes  to  us  from  Palestine,  but  has  only  been  preserved  in  an  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation (published  by  Archbishop  Laurence  [Oxford,  1888 ;  in  English  transl.  drd 
ed.  1821-1838 ;  German  transl.  by  A,  O.  Hojinann],  then  from  five  different  MSS. 
by  Professor  DUlmann  [Leipzig,  1851 ;  in  German  transl.  Leipzig,  1863]).  But 
even  the  Ethiopic  translation  is  not  from  the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  from 
a  Greek  version,  of  which  a  small  fragment  has  been  discovered  (ch.  Ixxxix.  42-^  ; 
published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  Comp.  also  Gildemeisterf  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  Morg.  G^s. 
for  1865,  pp.  621-624,  and  Qebhardt,  Merx'  Arch.  ii.  1872,  p.  243). 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  work :  An  Introduction  of  five  brief  chapters, 
and  the  book  (which,  however,  contains  not  a  few  spurious  passages)  consists 
of  five  parts,  followed  by  a  suitable  Epilogue.  The  most  interesting  portions  are 
those  which  tell  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  its  consequences,  of  Enoch's  rapt 
journeys  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  (ch.  vi.- 
xxxvi.) ;  the  Apocalyptic  portions  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Advent  of 
the  Mes^ah  (lxxxiii.-xci.)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  hortatory  discourses  (xci.-cv.).  When 
we  add,  that  it  ib  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intense  faith  and  earnestness  about  the 
Mesdah, '  the  last  things,^  and  other  doctrines  specially  brought  out  in  the  New 
Teetament,  its  importance  will  be  understood.  Altogether  the  Book  of  Enoch 
oontains  108  chapters. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  arranged  (by  Schurer  and  others) 
into  three  parts : — 1.  The  Original  Work  {Orundschrifi),  ch.  i.-xxxvi. ;  lxxii.-cv. 
This  portion  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  176  B.C.  2.  The  Parables,  ch.  zxxvii.- 
liv.  6 ;  Iv.  3-lix ;  IxL-lxiv. ;  Ixix.  26-lxxi.  This  part  also  dates  previous  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ— perhaps  from  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  3.  The  sihcalled 
Naachian  Sections,  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2 ;  Ix. ;  Ixv.-lxix.  26.  To  these  must  be  added 
ch.  cvL,  cvii,  and  the  later  conclusion  in  ch.  cviiL  On  the  date  of  all  these 
portions  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely. 

n.  Even  greater,  though  a  different  interest,  attaches  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
•written  in  Greek  hexameters.^    In  their  present  form  they  consist  of  twelve  books, 

1  We  have  in  the  main  accepted  the  learned  critidsm  of  Professor  Friedlieb  (Oracula 
Sibyllina,  1852). 
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together  with  several  frapinents,  Pssfing  over  two  large  frsgmenls,  whicli  MMtlfc 
have  originally  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Book  III.,  we  h»r# 
(I)  the  two  first  Bonks.  These  contain  part  of  An  older  and  Hellenist  Jeiruh 
Sibyl,  ft*  well  as  of  a  poem  by  tho  Jewish  PBeudo-Phcwylidee,  b  which  heathen  myth* 
coDceniin);  the  firat  aftes  of  man  are  curiously  welded  with  Old  Testament  views. 
The  T^t  of  these  two  books  wa«  eompoeed,  and  the  whole  put  together,  not  earlia 
than  the  dosi-  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  by  a  Jewish  Christiao.  (3)  The 
third  Pook  is  by  far  the  moet  intemtin^.'  Beffldes  the  fra^i^mente  already  referred 
to,  w,  97-807  ire  the  work  of  a  IlellpniBt  Jew.  deeply  imbued  with  the  Mesaiuuc 
hope.  This  part  dates  from  about  160  before  our  era,  while  w.  49-96  teem  W 
belong  to  the  year  31  B.C.  The  rest  (yv.  1-46,  818-821')  date*  from  a  later  period. 
We  must  here  confine  our  atlention  lo  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  work.  For 
our  present  purpose,  we  may  ariang-e  it  into  thr^  parts.  In  the  first,  the  andeni 
lieatheo  theofiouy  is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould — Uranus  becomes  Noah  ;  Shan. 
Ham,  and  Japhpth  are  .Satiim,  Titan,  and  Japetus,  while  the  building  of  the  Towr 
of  Babylon  is  the  rebellion  of  the  Titans.  Then  the  history  of  the  world  is  toM, 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  David  forming  the  centre  of  all.  What  we  iisre 
called  the  second  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  work.  Tl  embodies  ancient  hestbm 
oracles,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Jewish  recension,  and  interwoven  with  Jrwiah  etemeWi. 
The  third  part  may  be  gf^nerally  described  an  anti-heathen,  polemical,  and  Apntt- 
lyptic.  The  Sibyl  is  thoroughly  Hellenistic  in  spirit.  Slie  is  loud  and  eMSBMii 
htr  appeals,  bold  and  deHaut  in  tlie  tone  of  hm  Jewiah  pride,  selT-coiwcious  mi 
triumphant  in  her  anticipations.  But  the  most  remarkable  dtciitnstiuice  Is,  iliit 
this  Judaiaingand  Jewish  Sibyl  seems  lohavepaswd — though  pwsiblyonly  in  pan 
— HB  the  orarles  of  the  ancient  Ervthrfean  Sibyl,  which  had  predicted  lo  the  Omb 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  those  of  tlie  Sihyl  of  Cumie.  which,  in  tha  in&ncy  of  Bmm. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  ae  such  it  la  quMnl 
from  by  Virgil  (in  liis  4th  Eclogue)  in  his  description  of  ibe  Golden  Aye. 

Ofthe  other  Sibylline  Books  little  need  be  said.  The  4th,  6lh,  fttli.and  ISlh 
Boohs  were  written  by  Egyptian  Jews  at  dates  varying  from  the  yi-ar  80  to  iV 
third  century  of  our  era.  Boole  VI,  is  of  Christian  oriirin,  the  work  of  a  Jtodaisar 
Ohriatian.  about  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Book  VIIL,  which  au- 
bodies  Jewish  portions,  h  also  of  Christian  authorship,  and  so  are  Books  X.  aod  XL 

m.  The  collection  of  eighteen  hymns,  which  in  thtur  Greet  version  lnw 
the  name  of  the  P/alter  of  Solnmon.  must  originally  have  been  writbui  'w 
Hebrew,  and  dates  from  more  than  half  a  CPDtury  befbre  onr  era.  Tliey  a»e  tin 
outcome  of  a  soul  intensely  earnest,  although  we  not  un&equently  meet  eipiMMV 
of  Pharisaic  self-riphteousness.'  It  is  a  time  of  national  sorrow  in  which  tha  pe* 
lings,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  these  '  Psalms '  had  been  intended  to  talie  up  me  or 
another  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  corresponding  Davidic  Psalmi,  and  to  mkei 
as  it  were,  application  of  them  to  then  existing  circumstances.'  Though  aomcwbit 
Hellenistic  in  its  cast,  the  collection  hreathefl  ardent  Messianic  expectancTi  lad 
firm  ffuth  in  the  resurrection,  and  eternal  reward  and  punishment  (lii.  16:  ;m.  B, 
10;  xiv.  2,  6,  7  ;  xv.  11  to  the  end). 

IV,  Another  work  of  that  class—-  LdtU  Omeni','  or  '  TAf  Book  of  Jabita'^ 
has  been  preserved  to  ns  in  its  Ethiopic  translaldon  (though  a  Latin  version  of  IMrt 

'  Comp.  fnr  exfimple,  ix.  7,  9.  three  with  the  three  cpeninit  P»»linii  ti  th* 

>  This  vifiw  nrhli^h.  an  far  u  I  knew,  hai  Davidic  Fuller }.  Isoiir*  PsittcrgfSfilooM.' 
aa  it  were,  an  historicil  amnnsnlarv  by  th* 
typical  '>iu:p'F    And  is  oar  mllRlloo'anlT 

A  fVigment  P 


not  b«D  invested  by  critics,  will  b« 
Qnned  by  nn  ittteDtiw  pemaa]  of  almnsterery 
'Psalm'  in  the  colleatioa  (comp,  the  tint 
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of  it  has  lately  been  discovered)  and  is  a  Ha^ifadic  Commentaiy  on  Genesis.  Pn>- 
feseinfr  to  be  a  TCTelation  to  Moses  during  the  forty  days  on  Moiut  Sinai,  it  seeks  to 
fill  laeunrg  in  the  sncred  history,  specially  in  reference  to  its  chronology.  Its  cha-  ^ 
rSrCter  is  hortatory  and  warning,  and  it  breathes  a  strong  antj-Roman  spirit.  It 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramnan,  probably  nboiit  tile 
time  of  Clirixt.  The  name, '  Bock  of  Jubilees,'  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Scripture-chronology  is  arranged  according  to  Jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine 
years,  fifty  of  these  (or  2,450  years)  being  counted  from  the  Creation  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

V.  Among  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  we  also  include  the  4th  Book  of 
E»dra»,  which  appears  among  our  Apocrypha  as  2  Esdras  ch.  iii.-xiv.  (the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  chapters  being  spurious  additions).  The  work,  originally  written 
in  nreek,  has  only  been  preserved  in  translation  into  five  different  languages  (Latin, 
Ars1»C,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian).  It  was  composed  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  however,  is  an  earnest  Jew,  its  interest 
Bod  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  name  of  Eira  was  probablr 
•aaumedibecause  the  writer  wished  to  treat  mainly  of  the  mystery  of  Israel's  fall  and 
reatoralion. 

The  other  Peeudepigraphic  Writings  are: — 

VI.  The  Ascmivra  (ch.  i.-v.)  and  Vition  (ch.  vi.-xi.)  of  Itidah,  which  describes 
the  mart>-idom  of  the  prophet  (with  a  Ohristian  interpolation  [ch.  iii.  14-iT.  22] 
aacrihing  his  death  to  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  containing  Apocalyptic  portions),  and 
then  niml  be  saw  in  heaven.  The  book  is  probably  based  on  an  older  Jewish 
account,  but  is  chiefly  of  Christian  heretical  authorship.  It  eiists  only  in  transla- 
tions, of  whicli  that  in  Ethiopic  (with  Latin  and  tlnglisb  versions)  has  been  edited 
fajjr  Archbishop  Laurence. 

VII.  The.  A$mmpfi<m  of  Metn  (probably  quoted  in  St.  Jude  ver.  9)  also  exists 
only  in  translation.and  is  really  a  fragment.  It  consists  of  twelve  ehapters.  After 
an  Introduction  (ch.  j.),  containing  an  address  of  Mnses  to  Joshua,  the  former,  pro- 
feaaedly,  opens  to  Joshua  the  future  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Varus.  This  is  followed 
by  an  Apocalyptic  portion,  beginning  at  ch.yii.  andendingwithch.  x.  The  twocon- 
clading  chapters  are  dialogues  between  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  book  dates  probablv 
tram  about  the  year  S  b.c,  or  shortly  afterwarda.  Besides  the  Apocalyptic  portions, 
the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nationalist 
par(T,Wid  that  we  gain  someglinipseaof  the  Apocalyptic  views  and  hopefi — the  highest 
^iiitnal  tendency— of  that  deeply  interesting  movement.  Most  markedly,  this  Book 
«t  least  is  strongly  anti-Pharisaic,  espedally  in  its  opposition  to  their  purifications 
(eh.  vii.).  We  would  here  specially  note  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
2  Tim.  iii.  1-6  and  this  in  Assump.  Mob.  vii,  8-10:  (3)  'Et  regnabunt  de  his 
homines  pestilentiora  et  impii,  dicentea  se  ease  iustos,  (4)  et  hi  suscitabunt  iram 
uumorum  euorum,  qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes,  ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et 
omni  hora  diei  amantes  convivia,  devoratores  guise  (6)  .  .  .  (6)  [paupejmm 
hononim  comestores,  dicentea  se  haec  &cere  propter  misericordiam  eorum,  (7^ 
aed  et  exterminatores,  queruli  et  fallacea,  celantee  se  ne  possint  cognoaci,  impii  in 
•eelere,  plem  et  Iniquitate  ab  oriente  uaque  ad  occidentem,  (8)  dicentea ;  habebimus 
ducuUtionefl  et  luxuriam  edentes  et  Ubentee,  et  potaUmus  nos,  tamquam  prindpes 
erimne.  (9)  VX  manue  eorum  et  dentes  inmanda  tractabnnt,  et  os  eomm  loquatur 
ingentia,  et  superdicent:  (10)  noli  [tu  me]  tangere,  ne  inquines  me  .  .  .'  But  it 
b  very  significant,  that  instead  of  the  denundatktn  of  the  Pharisees  in  vv.  9, 10  of 
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j^P^        the  Assu7nptio,  we  have  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  the  words  '  having  the  form  of  godlindefi, 
J  but  denying  the  power  thereof/ 

V—  ,  -  ^  VIII.  The  Apocalypse  of  Bamch, — This  also  exists  only  in  Syriac  translation, 
and  is  apparently  fragmentary^  since  the  vision  promised  in  ch.  Ixxvi.  3  is  not  re- 
ported, while  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  Babylon,  referred 
to  in  Ixxvii.  19,  is  also  missing.  The  book  has  been  divided  into  seven  aectioi^ 
(i-xii. ;  xiii.-xx.  j  xxi.-xxxiv. ;  xxxv.-xlvi. ;  xlvii.-lii. ;  liii.-lxxvi  ;  IxxviL- 
Ixxxvii.).  The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Baruch,  and  of  his  replies,  and 
questions,  or  of  notices  about  his  bearing,  fast,  prayers,  &c.  The  most  interesting 
parts  are  in  sections  v.  and  vi.  In  the  former  we  mark  (ch.  xlviii.  31-41 )  the  re- 
ference to  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  tirst  parents  (ver.  42 ;  comp.  alao 
xvii.  3;  xxiii.  4;  liv.  16,  19),  and  in  ch.  xlix.  the  discussion  and  information: 
with  what  body  and  in  what  form  the  dead  shall  rise,  which  is  answered,  not  u 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Oor.  xv. — though  the  question  raised  (1  Cor.  xv.  35)  is  precisely  the 
same^ — but  in  the  strictly  Rabbinic  manner,  described  by  us  in  voL  ii.  pp.  398, 390. 
In  section  vi.  we  specially  mark  (ch.  Ixix.-lxxiv.)  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions  of 
the  Last  Days,  and  of  the  Reign  and  Judgment  of  Messiah.  In  general,  the  figure 
tive  language  in  that  Book  is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  phraseology  used  m  tbe 
Apocalyptic  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  we  mark  that  the  views  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Fall  are  much  more  limited  than  those  expressed  in  4  Enlni. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  go  beyond  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  ov 
first  parents  (see  especiaUy  liv.  19 :  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  ^nimfa  gu 
tantum ;  nosvero  unusquisque  fuit  animse  sujb  Adam).  At  tbe  same  time,it!«eiu 
to  us,  as  if  perhaps  the  reasoning  rather  thau  the  language  of  the  writer  indicated 
hesitation  on  his  part  (liv.  14-10  ;  comp.  also  first  clause  of  xlviii.  43).  It  ahiKisl 
seems  as  if  liv.  14-19  were  intended  as  against  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  Kom.  v. 
12  to  the  end.  In  this  respect  the  passage  in  Baruch  is  most  interesting,  not  onlv  in 
itself  (see  for  ex.  ver.  10 :  C-erto  enim  qui  credit  recipiet  mercedem),  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  teaching  of  4  Esdras,  which,  as  n^gards  original  sin,  takes  anotbrr 

direction  thau  Baruch.     But  I  have  little  doubt  that  both  allude  to  the to  tbem— 

novel  teachin«:  of  St.  Paul  on  that  doctrine.  Lastly,  as  rejrards  the  question  wl»n 
this  remarkable  work  was  written,  we  would  place  its  composition  afier  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Most  writers  date  it  before  the  publication  of  4  Kedns. 
Even  the  ap{)earance  of  a  Pseudo-Baruch  and  Pseudo-Esdi'as  are  signiticaui  of  t!ie 
political  circumstances  and  the  religious  hopes  of  the  nation. 

For  criticism  and  fragments  of  other  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha,  comp. 
FahriciiiSj  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.,  2  vols.  (ed.  2,  1722).  The  Psalter 
of  Sol.,  IV.  r^sdr.  (or,  as  he  puts  it,  IV.  and  V.  Esd.),  the  Apocal.  of  Baruch.  and  ibe 
Assumption  of  Mos.,  have  been  edited  hy  Fi-itzsche  (Lips.  1871);  other  Jeiri«ii 
(Hebrew)  O.  T.  Pseudepigraphs — though  of  a  later  date — in  Jeiltnek's  Beth 
haMidrash  (6  vols.),  passiyn.  A  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  sabj«t 
would  here  be  out  of  place. 
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APPENDIX   II. 

rHILO  OF  ALEXANDRIA   AND  RABBINIC  TBEOLOOY. 

(See  vol.  L  pp.  42,  4S,  47,  53.) 

(Ad  toI  i.  p.  42,  note  4.)  In  comparing  the  allegorical  Oanons  of  Philo  vith 
those  of  Jewlali  traditioaalism,  we  thinlc  first  of  iUl  of  the  seven  eieg«tical  canons 
which  ue  ascribed  to  HUUl.  These  bear  chiefly  the  cheracter  of  logical  deductione,  . 
and  as  eueh  were  largely  applied  in  the  Helschsh.  These  Hren  canoea  were  next 
«xpanded  by  E.  Ithmael  (in  the  first  century)  into  thirteen,  bj  the  analysis  of  one  of 
tbem  (the  5tb)  into  aii,  and  the  addition  of  this  sound  ezegetJcal  mle,  that  where 
two  verses  seem  to  be  contradictory,  their  conciliation  must  be  sought  in  a  third 
paatsge.  The  real  rules  for  the  Ilaggadah — if  such  there  were — were  the  thirty- 
two  canons  of  R.  Joie  the  Odilean  (in  the  second  century).  It  is  here  that  we 
naet  m  much  that  is  kindred  in  form  to  the  allegorical  canons  of  PhUo}  Only, 
they  are  not  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  application.  Most  taking 
reaulte — at  least  to  a  certain  class  of  minds — might  be  reached  by  finding  in  each 
MOaonant  of  a  word  the  initial  letter  of  another  (NotariJum),  Thus,  the  word 
MBSBendS  (altar)  was  resolred  into  these  four  words,  beginning  respectiTely  with 
H,  8,  B,  (S  :  Forgiveness,  Merit,  Blessing,  Life.  Then  there  was  Omnatria,  by 
which  every  letter  in  a  word  was  resolved  into  its  arithmetical  equivalent.  Thus, 
the  two  words,  Qog  and  Magog  -  70,  which  was  the  supposed  number  of  all  the 
bMthen  nations.  Again,  in  AthbaA  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  abhabet  were 
tniupoaed  (the  first  for  the  lost  of  the  alphabet,  and  soon),80  that  ^^a£&  ( Jer. 
xxr.  96 ;  IL  41)  become  Bt^eh,  while  in  Albam,  the  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters 
ware  divided  into  two  rows,  which  might  be  exchanged  (L  for  A,  M  for  B,  &a.). 

In  other  respects  also  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantage  of  the  Alexandrian 
mode  of  interpretation.  There  was  at  least  ingenuity,  if  not  always  truth,  in  ex- 
|jM"'"g  a  word  by  resolving  it  into  two  others,'  or  in  discussing  the  import  of 
aielnave  particles  (such  as  '  only,' '  but,'  '  &om '),  and  inclusivea  (such  as  '  alao,' 
'with,*  'all*),  or  in  discovering  nhadee  of  meaning  from  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
■■  in  the  eight  synonyms  for  '  poor  * — of  which  one  {Am),  indicated  simply  '  the 
poor' ;  another  {Evjon,  from  atxih),  one  who  felt  both  need  and  dedre;  a  third 
(ifiniriSrni  -  muchm),  one  humiliated ;  a  fourth  (rath  ttom  rush),  one  who  hod 
'been  oaptied  of  his  property ;  a  fifth  (daJ),  one  whose  property  had  become  ex- 
iMiuted  ;  a  sixth  (dach),  one  who  felt  broken  down ;  a  seventh  (mucA),  one  who 
bad  come  down  ;  and  the  eighth  (ckalech),  one  who  was  wretched — or  in  discussing 

1  The  rsKler  who  will  take  onr  oalline  of       *«vw,  pp.  67  to  B8),  will  convince  himself  of 
Fhilo'i  riewi  to  pieces,  ind  cnrnpsre  it  witb       the  Inith  of  thia. 

tke    ■  XXV  Theses   de   modin   et    forniulis  '  A^  for  example,  MaUio$h,  the  latter  rain 

qtdbiu  pr.  Hebr.  doctoiea  SS.  interpretari  etc       •:  Msl-Kaeh,  fill  the  *tubbU. 
■oliti  fUemnt '  (in  SinnlmtiMt'  BC0Am  SaioA- 
TOL.  U.  VV 
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THE  TERMS  '  YEKARA,'  'SHEOHINAH,'  AND  'MEMRA.' 

Buch  differences  as  between  amar,  to  speak  frently,  and  davar^  to  speak  strongly— 
and  many  others.^  Here  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  tradition  might 
be  of  real  use.  At  other  times  striking  thoughts  were  suggested,  as  when  it  wv 
pointed  out  that  all  mankind  was  made  to  spring  from  one  man,  in  order  to  show 
the  power  of  God,  since  all  coins  struck  firom  the  same  machine  were  predsely  the 
same,  while  in  man,  whatever  the  resemblance,  there  was  still  a  difference  in'eacL 
2.  (Ad  vol.  i.  p.  45,  note  3.)  The  distinction  between  the  unapproachable  God 
and  Gbd  as  manifest  and  manifesting  Himself,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  m 

much  in  the  theology  of  Philo  in  regard  to  the  '  intermediary  beings ' *  PoteneiH' 

— and  the  Logos,  occurs  equally  in  Rabbinic  theology,  though  there  it  is  piohaUj 
derived  from  a  different  source.    Indeed,  we  regard  this  as  explaining  the  marlnd 
and  striking  avoidance  of  all  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Targumim.     It  alao  aoeoimti 
for  the  designation  of  God  by  two  classes  of  terms,  of  which,  in  our  view,  the  %tA 
expresses  the  idea  of  God  as  revealed,  the  other  that  of  God  as  revealing  Himself; 
or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  which  indicate,  the  one  a  state,  the  other  an  act  on  the  pert 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  designations  embraces  two  terms :  I^e£ani,the 
excellent  glory,  and  Shechinah,  or  Shechinthaf  the  abiding  Presence.^     On  the  other 
hand,  God,  as  in  the  act  of  revealing  Himself,  is  described  by  the  term  Memn^  the 
''Logos,'  'the  Word.'     A  distinction  of  ideas  also  obtains  between   the  tem 
Tekara  and  Shechinah,    The  former  indicates,  as  we  think,  the  inward  and  up- 
ward, the  latter  the  outward  and  downward,  aspect  of  the  revealed  God.    Ihii 
distinction  will  appear  by  comparing  the  use  of  the  two  words  in  the  IVugumim, 
and  even  by  the  consideration  of  passages  in  which  the  two  are  placed  side  br 
side  (as  for  ex.,  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  in  Ex.  xvii.  16 ;  Numb.  xiv.  14 ;  in  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  Gen.  xvi.  13, 14 ;  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  and  in  the 
Targum  Jonathan,  Is.  vi.  1,  3 ;  Hagg.  L  8).     Thus,  also,  the  allusion  in  2  Pet  L 
17,  to  *  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory '  {rrji  ficyakoirperovr  dofi;?)  must  hew 
been  to  the  Yekara}    The  varied  use  of  the  terms  Shechinah  and  Yekara,  and  th«i 
Me7nra,  in  the  Targum  of  Is.  vi.,  b  very  remarkable.     In  ver.  i.  it  is  the  Y^ian 
and  its  train — the  heavenward  glory — which  fills  the  Heavenly  Temple.    In  ver.  ^ 
wo  hear  the  Trishagion  in  connection  with  the  dwelling  of  His  ShecftdrUhOf  while  the 
splendour  {Siv)  of  His  Yekara  fills  the  earth — as  it  were,  flows  down  to  it.    In  vw. 
6  the  prophet  dreads,  because  he  had  seen  the  Yekara  of  the  Shech  in  ah,  while  in 
ver.  6  the  coal  is  taken  from  before  the  Shechintha  (which  is)  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Yekara  (a  remarkable  expression,  which  occurs  often ;  so  specially  in  Ex.  xril 


'  Comp.  generally.  Hamburger,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
181-212,  and  the  *  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,*  pp.  567-580,  where  the  Rabbinic 
Exegesis  is  fully  explained. 

>  I  think  it  is  Koster  (Trinittttslehre  vor 
Christo)  who  distinguishes  the  two  as  God's 
I*resence  within  and  without  the  congrega- 
tion. In  general  his  brochure  is  of  little  real 
value.  Dr.  S.  Maybaum  (Anthropomorphien 
u.  Anthropopathien  bei  Onkelos')  affords  a 
curious  instance  of  modem  Jewish  criticism. 
With  much  learning  and  not  a  little  inge- 
nuity he  tries  to  prove  by  a  detailed  analysis, 
that  the  three  terms  Memra,  Shechinah,  and 
Yekara  have  not  the  meaning  above  ex- 
plained !  The  force  of  *  tendency-argument- 
ation' could  scarcely  go  farther  than  his 
«S8av. 

3  'Not  as  Grimm  (Clavis  N.  T.  p.  107  a) 
would  have  it,  the    Shechinah,  though    he 


rightly  regards  the  N.  T.  W^o,  in  this  figni- 
fication  of  the  word,  as  the  equivalent  rf  tk 
Old  Testament  i>  ^^33.     Clear  notions  ao 
the  subject  are  so  important  that  wtpn^ 
list  of  the  chief  passages  in  which  the  rra 
terms  are  used  in  the  Targum  Onkek&  ▼»«. 
Yekara :   Gen.  xvii.  22  ;  xviiL  33 ;  xxnii. 
13;  XXXV.  13;  Ex.   iii.   l,   6;    xvi  7,  1'); 
xvii.  16 ;  xviiL  6  ;  xx.  17,  18  ;  xxiv.  10.  H 
17;  xxix.43;  xxxiiL  18,  22,  23 ;  xLS4.3«; 
Lev.  ix.  4,  6,  23  ;  Numb.  x.  36 ;  xii  8;  xir. 
14,  22.     Shechinah :  Q^n.  ix.  27 ;  Ex.  xfi 
7,   16;    XX.  21;     xxv.   8;    xxix.  45.46; 
xxxiii.  8,  6, 14-16,  20  ;  xxxiv.  6,  9 ;  Nonb. 
V.  8 ;    vi.  25 ;    xi.  20 ;    xiv.   14,  42 ;  xxffl. 
21 ;  XXXV.  34  ;  Deut.  i.  42 ;  iiL  24  ;  iv.  85; 
vL  15  ;  viL  21 ;  xiL  6,  11,  21 ;  xiv.  »»  J*; 
xvL2,6, 11;  xxiiL15;  xxvi.2:  xxxlLlO; 
xxxm.  26. 


THE   '  MEMRA '  OR  '  LOGOS '  OF  ONKELOS. 

16).    RnoUj,  in  ver.  S,  the  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  the  Memra  of  Jebov&h 
■pe&kiiig  the  words  of  tv.  9,  10.     It  is  intensel;  interesting  to  Qotica  that  in  St. 
John  sii.   40,  these  words  are  prophetically  applied   in  connection  with  Christ.    - 
Thus  St.  John  applies  to  the  Lc^os  what  the  Targum  nnderstands  of  the  Memra 
of  JehuTvli. 

But,  tbeologically,  by  far  tlie  most  interesting  and  important  point,  with  refer- 
-anee  not  onlj  to  the  Logos  of  Philo,  hut  to  the  t«rin  Logot  as  employed  in  the 
Fourth  Oospel,  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  equiTalent  expression 
Memra  in  the  Targumim.  As  stated  in  the  test  of  this  book  (vol.  i.  p.  47),  the 
t«rm  Memra,  as  applied  to  Qod,  occurs  179  times  in  the  Tai^um  OnlieloB,  99  times 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  il21  times  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan.  We 
subjoin  the  list  of  these  paBsagea,  arranged  in  three  claaee*.  Those  in  CZom  /.  mark 
where  it  is  doubt/ui,  those  in  Clatt  II.  where  the  fair  interpretation  of  a  passage 
shows,  and  Clou  III.  where  it  is  undouited  and  unquestionable,  that  the  expression 
Memra  refers  to  God  aa  reTealing  Himself,  that  is,  the  Logos. 

CltuHJUd  List  of  aU  the  Paiiagea  in  tohich  the  term  '  J/emra '  occurs 
in  the  Targum  Onkeloi. 

.(The  tenn  occurs  179  times.  Class  UL,  which  consists  of  those  passages  m  which 
the  term  Memia  bears  undmiblad  application  to  the  Divine  Personality  as 
revealing  Himself,  comptises  82  passages.) 

Class  L  DmOtfiU:  Gen.  xxvi.  6;  Ex.  iL  26;  v.  2;  vi.  2;  it.  8,10,26,  xvi. 
A;  iTii  1;  xziiL  21,  22;  xzt.  22;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xviii.  30;  xxii.  9;  xxvi.  U, 
18,  21,  27 ;  Num.  iii.  39,  61 ;  iv.  37,  41,  46,  49 ;  ii.  18  bis,  19,  20  bis,  23  quat. ; 
1.13;  tiiLS;  xiv.  11,23,30,30;  ii.  12,^4;  iiiii.  10;  xxiv.  4,  16  ;  uvii.  14, 
XDiii2,88i  ixxvLS;  Deut.  i.  26;  iv.  SO;  viiLS,  20;  liii.  6, 19  (in  our  Voreion 
^  18) ;  IV.  6 ;  xxvi.  14,  17 ;  xxvu.  10 ;  irviiL  1,  »,  15,  46,  62 ;  xu.  2,  8,  10,  20. 

An  examination  of  these  passages  will  show  that,  for  caution's  salie,  we  haie 
often  put  down  aa  'doubtful '  what,  viewed  in  connection  with  other  passages  in 
wbjch  the  word  is  used,  appears  scarcely  doubtful.  It  would  talte  too  much  space 
to  explain  why  some  passages  are  put  in  the  tu^i  class,  although  the  term  Memra 
atMnf  to  be  used  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  in  the  '  doubtful '  class.  We  must  ask 
Uie  reader  to  believe  that  each  passage  has  been  carefully  studied  by  itself,  and  that 
onr  conclusions — always  leaning  towards  the  negative  side — have  been  determined 
by  the  context,  and  tbe  fair  meaning  to  be  put  on  the  language  of  Onkelos. 

ClABB  IL  Fair-.  Gen.  ra.  16;  xx.  3;  xxxi.  3,  24;  Ex.  xix.  6;  Lev.  viii.  35: 
ixvL  23;  Nnmb.  xl  20,  23;  xiv.  41 ;  xxii.  9, 18,  20;  ixiii.  3,  4, 16;  ixvii.  21 ; 
xxxvLS;  Deut.  L  32;  iv.  24,  33,  36;  v.  24.  26,  26;  ix.  23  (bis);  xxxi.  23; 

We  have  included  in  Class  L  (doubtful)  tbe  passage  Dent.  viiL  3,  so  deeply  in- 
tanating  as  quoted  by  Jesus  in  St.  Matt.  iv.  4,  and  doubly  interesting  as  read  in 
tha  light  of  the  rendering  of  OnJutot :  '  Not  by  bread  alone  is  man  sustained,  but 
hy  all  forthcoming  of  the  Memra  &om  before  Jehovoli  shall  man  live.'  What  an 
MBplitnde  of  meaning  here,  even  in  the  spiritual  doviU  entmdre  I 

Class  m.  Undoubted:  Gen.  iii.  8,  10 ;  vi.  6  (bis),  7;  viii.  21 ;  ix.  12,  13,16, 
16,17;  XV.  1,  6;  xviL  3,  7,  10,11;  ixi.  20,  22,  23;  xxiL  16;  xxiv.  3;  xxvi.  3, 
84,28;  xxviii.  16,  20,  21 ;  xxxi.  49,  60;  miv.  3;  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  23;  xlriiL  21 ; 
xlix.  24,26;  Ex.  iii.  12;  iv.  12,16;  x.  10;  xiv.  31;  xv.S;  xviii.  19;  xix.  17; 
xzix.  42,  43 ;  xxx.  0 ;  xxxL  13,  17 ;  xxtiii.  22 ;  Lev.  xx.  S3 ;  xxiv.  12  ;  xxvi  0, 


«);  xiL6; 
3;  XTiu.lB,  19;  XL 


:  9  (l>is),43;  xvii.  IB  (ii 

',33;  ui.  22;  iv.34,37; 
oii.  51 ;  ixxiii.  3,  27. 
Of  most  specisl  interest  U  the  rendering  of  OtMot  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  S7,  wbcn, 
inBt«tid  of  ' imdemeatb  are  the  ererlastlitg  oniM,'  On^iM  has  it:  'Aud  hy  Itii 
Memra  witfl  the  world  created,'  exsctlj  Eis  ia  St.  John  i.  10.  This  divergeDn  nf 
Ottkelm  from  the  Hebrew  teit  is  utterlj  unaccountable,  nor  has  any  explanation 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  beea  attetnpled.  Witier,  whose  inaugural  difEertatinn  -Ito 
Onkelowi  ejusque  Paraphraai  Chnldaica'  ("lipa.  18301.  most  modem  writsra  h*rt 
simply  fiillowed  ("with  some  amplificationB,  chiefly  from  Lusatto'a  •  Philoxenui,' 
IJnariM),  makes  no  reference  to  this  paasajre.nor  do  his  succesaoie,  so  fai  aslkuo*. 
It  is  curious  that,  ss  our  present  Hebrew  text  has  tkret  words,  to  haa  the  rendering 
of  OnkA'is,  and  that  both  end  with  the  same  word. 

In  dassifying  the  paasoges  in  which  the  word  Jfonro  occum  in  the  Jenmlmi 
Targum  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  we  have  reversed  the  previous  anl«r, 
and  Class  I.  represents  the  psssi^s  in  which  the  t«rm  tnidoubtediy  appliee  to  Ilir 
Personal  niauifeBtation  of  Ood;  C^oss  II.,  in  which  tliis  is  the  fair  interpntotka^ 
Class  in„  in  which  such  application  is,  to  say  the  most,  doubtful.  , 

Claisijied  Liat  of  Paascujea  (aeeordint/  to  the  abow  sfht'mt)  in  iehich  the  ttm 
'  Memra '  oixwrs  in  the  Tnrgum  Jenakahni  on  Ote  PentaivuA. 

Class  1.  Of  undouAc«(f  application  to  a  Personal  Mani&atstion  of  God;  Gm-i- 

27 ;  iii.  0,  22 ;        ' '  '         '  "       "      "  " 

IKM.  9;x«xv.  9((iuat.);  Kxxriii.  25iXL2«} 
ciii.  18 1  sir.  16,24,  2€;  xt.  12,  S5  (bis);  xh.fi, T, 
1;  Numb.  a.  8;  i.  S9,  36;  xiir.SO;  xiL  0;3BS. 
4;  xivii.  16;  Deut.  i.  1 ;  iiL  2  ;  iv.  Sf;  xzn.  3,  U. 
i.  16,  30,  61 ;  juudiL  S,  7 ;  Mxiv.  9, 10.  U. 
Clah  n.  Where  aueh  application  is /on- :  Gen.  t.  24;  ud.  33;   Ec  n.  3: 
XT.  1 ;  Lev.  i.  1 ;  Numb,  ixiii.  15,  21 ;  xxiv.  4,  Ifl :  Deut.  ixxii.  I,  40. 

Cues  III.  Where  such  application  is  dtitibtfiU:  Oen.  vL  6;  xviii,  1, 17;  xH. 
14  (bU);  XXX.  22:  xl.  23;  xlix.  18;  Ex.  liii,  10;  sv.  3,  20;  ivii.  16;  ML  3; 
Deut.  i.  1 ;  Miii.  18;  xxxiv.  4,  5. 

Classified  List  of  Passngee  in  wkiek  Che  lenn  '  Mev\ra '  oecurt  w»  At 
Tarffitm  Paeitdo-Jrmathan  on  the  PettUttewh. 


:.  22  (his):  ■ 
iii.  14  ;  vL  3 ;  xii.  42  (quat.) ; 
8,90)is);  XX.  1,24;  Lev.  i.  1 
«  (Tnsl :  xiiv,  6.  23 ;  xxv.  4 
17,  18 ;  xxviii.  27,  08  ;  X 


Class  I.  Unduubfed :  Gen.  i: 
13,  15.  16,  17;  B,  8;  lii.  17; 
XI.  6,  16;  ixi.  20,  22,  23,  a3 ;  x 
xxviii.  10,  16,  20;  xxix.  12;  xxi 


8;  iiL8,  10,24;  iv.  20;  t.  2:  viL  Wiix-ll 
F.  1 ;  jTii.  2,  7,  10,  11 ;  iviii.  5;  lii.  Sl(te); 
L  1  ;  xxiv.  1,  Si  xxvi.  3,  24,  28;  xxTit.  38,31: 
3,  60  J  xxiT.  3.  9;  xxiii.  2,  3,  21,23;  ill- 1; 


x1tL4;  xlvUJ.  8,21;  xlix-SS;  1.  20;  Eiod.  i.  21 

xii.  23,  29 ;  xui.  8, 16, 17 ;  xiv.  25,  31 ;  iv.  2B 

SX.7;  xsvl  28;  xxix.  43,43;  X3X.6,3C;  xei 

xxxiv.  6;  xxxvi.  33;  Lav.  i.  1   fhia) ;  vi.  2:  v 

(bis) ;  iiri.  11, 13,  30,  44,  46  i  Numb.  iii.  16. 

(bis),  19,20  (bU),  23  (ter);  i.  13,  86,30;  xi 

xxi.  6,  6,  8,  9,  34;  xxii.  18,  19,  28;  xxiii.  3,  4,  8  (bis),  16,  90.  21;  xriv.  13: 

xxvii.  16 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  xxxiii.  4  j  Deut.  i.  1 0,  30.  43 ;  ii.  7,  21 ;  iji.  32 ;  it.  S.  7  (1*1. 

20,34,33,36;  v.  6  (bis),  II,  22,  23,  24  (Tub),  26.  26;  vi.  13.21,32;  is.  S;  it*i 


13,  15,lS(hifl1;  xniL19: 
13,17;  xxxii.86;  xxxiii.O.lf: 


37,  41,45,  48;  ftl^ 
S,  41,43;  xri.  11.26;  mi*: 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  PHILO'S  METHOD  OF  EXEGESIS.  661 

xii.  6, 11 ;  xviii.  19;  xx.  1 ;  xxi.  20;  xxiv.  18,  19;  xxvi.  6,  14,  18 ;  xxviii.  7,  9,        ^pp, 
11, 18,  20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  28,  35,  48,  49,  59,  61,  63,  68  ;  xxix.  2,  4 ;  xxx.  3,  4,  5,  jj  ' 

7 ;  zxxL  5,  8,  23 ;  xxxii.  6,  9,  12,  36 ;  xzxiii.  29 ;  xxxiv.  1,  5,  10, 11.  > , ' 

Class  n.  Fair :  Gen.  v,  24 ;  xv.  6 ;  xvi.  1, 13 ;  xviii.  17  ;  xxii.  16 ;  xxix.  31 ; 
XXX.  22;  xlvi.  4;  Ex.  ii.  23;  iii.  8,  17,  19;  iv.  12;  vi.  8;  xii.  27 ;  xiii.  5,  17 ; 
xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  12,  22 ;  Ley.  xxvi.  44 ;  Numb.  xiv.  30;  xx.  12,  21 ;  xxii  9,  20; 
xxiv.  4,  16,  23 ;  Deut.  viii.  8 ;  xi.  12 ;  xxix.  23 ;  xxxi.  2,  7  ;  xxxii.  18,  23,  26,  38, 
39,  43,  48,  50,  51 ;  xxxiii.  3,  27;  xxxiv.  6. 

Class  III.  Doubtful :  Gen.  vL  3,  6  (bis),  7  (bis)  ;  viiL  1,  21 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  5 
(bis);  Ex.iv.  15;  V.2;  ix.20,21;  X.29;  xiv.  7;  XV.2,  8;  xvL3,8;xix.5;  XXV.22; 
Lev.  xviii.  30 ;  xxii.  9 ;  xxvi.  40 ;  Numb.  vi.  27 ;  ix.  8 ;  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  11,  22,  35 ; 
XT.  34 ;  XX.  24 ;  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvii.  14 ;  xxxiii.  2,  38 ;  xxxvi.  5 ;  Deut.  i.  26,  32 ; 
iv.  30;  V.  5 ;  viii.  20;  ix.  23;  xi.  1 ;  xiii.  18;  xv.  5 ;  xix.  15 ;  xxv.  18 ;  xxvi.  17; 
xxvii  10 ;  xxviii.  1, 15,  45,  62 ;  xxx.  2,  8,  9, 10 ;  xxxi.  12 ;  xxxiii.  9. 

(Ad  vol.  i  p.  53,  note  4.)    Only  one  illustration  of  PkUo's  peculiar  method  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  can  here  be  given.    It  will  at  the  same  time  show, 
how  he  found  confirmation  for  his  philosophical  speculations  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  further  illustrate  his  system  of  moral  theology  in  its  most  interesting,  but  also 
most  difficult,  point.    The  question  is,  how  the  soul  was  to  pass  from  its  state  of  sensu- 
ousness  and  sin  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason,  which  was  religion  and  righteousness. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  change  firom  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  sud  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  study,  by  practice,  or  through  a  good 
natural  disposition  (jidOrjais,  Aaiarjais,  tv<f>vui),  exactly  as  Aristotle  put  it.    But 
Philo  found  a  symbol  for  each,  and  for  a  preparatory  stage  in  each,  in  Scripture. 
The  three  Patriarchs  represented  this  threefold  mode  of  reaching  the  supersensuous : 
Abraham,  study ;   Jacob,  practice ;    Isaac,    a    good    disposition ;    while    Enos, 
Enoch,  and  Noah,  represented  the  respective  preparatory  stages.    JEnos  (hope),  the 
first  real  ancestor  of  our  race,  represented  the  mind  awakening  to  the  existence  of 
a  better  life.    Abraham  (study)  received  command  to  leave  '  the  land '  (sensuou»- 
nefis).    But  all  study  was  threefold.    It  was,  first,  physical — Abram  in  the  land  of 
Ur,  contemplating  the  starry  sky,  but  not  knowing  God.    Next  to  the  physical  was 
that  '  intermediate '  (jitoTj)  study,  which  embraced  the  ordinary  '  cycle  of  know- 
ledge '  (r/KVKktos  natdtia).    This  was  Abram  after  he  left  Haran,  and  that  know- 
ledge was  symbolised  by  his  union  with  Hagar,  who  tarried   (intermediately) 
between  Eadesh  and  Bered.    But  this  stage  also  was  insufficient,  and  the  soul  must 
reach  the  third  and  highest  stage,  that  of  Divine  philosophy  (truly,  the  love  of 
wisdom,  ^iXoo-o^ux),  where  eternal  truth  was  the  subject  of  contemplation.    Ac- 
cordingly, Abram  left  Lot,  he  became  Abraham,  and  he  was  truly  united  to  Sarah, 
no  longer  Sarai.    Onwards  and  ever  upwards  would  the  soul  now  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  virtue,  of  heavenly  realities,  nay,  of  the  nature  of  God  Himself. 

But  there  was  yet  another  method  than  *  study,'  by  which  the  soul  might  rise 
•—that  of  askesis,  discipline,  practice,  of  which  Scripture  speaks  in  Enoch  and 
Jacob.  Enoch — whom  '  God  took,  and  he  was  not '  (Gen.  v.  24) — meant  the  soul 
taming  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  so  that  it  wau  no  longer  found  in  its  former 
place  of  evil.  From  Enoch,  as  the  preparatory  stage,  we  advance  to  Jacob,  first 
merely  fleeing  from  sensuous  entanglements  (from  Laban),  then  contending  with  the 
affections,  ridding  himself  of  five  of  the  seventy-five  souls  with  which  he  had  entered 
Egypt  (Deut.  x.  22,  comp.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  27),  often  nearly  misled  by  the 
Sophists  (Dinah  and  Ilamor),  often  nearly  failing  and  faint  in  the  conflict  (Jacob's 
wre0tling)|  bat  holpen  by  God,  and  finally  victorious,  when  Jacob  became  Israel. 


PHILO  AND  GRECIAN  PHILOTOPHT. 

But  the  highest  of  all  vm  that  spiritual  life  which  came  neither  &om  study 
HOT  discipline,  but  through  a  good  natural  dispomtion.  Here  we  have,  first  of  aU, 
Ifoah,  who  FTmbolisee  onlj  the  commeticement  of  rirtue,  since  we  read  not  of  anj 
special  virtue  in  him.  Rather  is  he  rut — as  the  name  implies — good,  lelativelj  to 
those  around.  It  was  otherwise  with  Itaac,  who  was  perfect  befi>te  bit  birth 
(and  hence  choaen),  even  as  lUbekah  meant  constancy  in  virtue.  In  that  stats 
the  soul  enjojed  true  rest  (the  Sabbath,  Jerusalem)  and  joj,  which  Isaac's  name 
implied.  But  true  virtue,  which  was  abo  true  wisdom,  was  Paradise,  whence 
isaued  the  one  stream  (goodness),  which  again  divided  into  four  hrancbee  (the  four 
Stoic  virtues) ; — Piton,  'prudence  '  (^pdnjo-ir) ;  Oiion,  'fortitude'  (iWpio);  Tigrit, 
'desire'  (iniBv/iia) ;  aud  Euphratet,  'justice'  {iuauoiriini).  And  yet,  though  th«n 
be  the  Stoic  virtues,  they  all  spring  from  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  God — and  all  thtt 
is  px>d,  and  all  help  to  it,  comes  to  us  ultimately  &om  God  Himself  and  is  in 
God. 
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APPENDIX   III. 

RABBINIC  VIEWS   AS  TO  THE   LAWFULNESS  OF   IMAGES,   PICTTORIAL 

REPRESENTATIONS  ON   COINS,   ETC. 

(See  vol.  i.  p.  89,  note  8.) 

On  this  point,  especially  as  regarded  images,  statues,  and  coins,  the  views  of  the       apP. 
Rabbis  underwent  (as  stated  in  the  text)  changes  and  modifications  according  to  m 

the  outward  circumstances  of  the  people.    The  earlier  and  strictest  opinions,  which    > , — 

absolutely  forbade  any  representation,  were  relaxed  in  the  Mishnah,  and  still 
further  in  the  Talmud. 

In  tracing  this  development,  we  mark  as  a  first  stage  that  a  distinction  was 
made  between  having  such  pictorial  representations  and  making  use  of  them^  in 
the  sense  of  selling  or  bartering  them  ;  and  again  between  making  2JcA  finding  them. 
The  Mishnah  forbids  only  such  representations  of  human  beings  as  carry  in 
their  hand  some  symbol  of  power,  such  as  a  stafi*,  bird,  globe,  or,  as  the  Talmud 
adds,  a  sword,  or  even  a  signet-ring  (Ab.  S.  iii.  1).  The  Commentaries  explain 
that  this  must  refer  to  the  making  use  of  them,  since  their  possession  was,  at  any 
rate,  prohibited.  The  Talmud  adds  (Ab.  S.  40  6,  41  a)  that  these  were  generally 
representations  of  kings,  that  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  that  their 
prohibition  applied  only  to  villages,  not  to  towns,  where  they  were  used  for  ornament. 
Similarly,  the  Mishnab  directs  that  everything  bearing  a  representation  of  sun  or 
moon,  or  of  a  dragon,  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Ab.  S.  iii.  3).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Talmud  quotes  (Ab.  S.  42  6)  a  proposition  (Boraitd),  to 
the  effect  that  all  representations  of  the  planets  were  allowed,  except  those  of  the 
sun  and  moon,^  likewise  all  statues  except  those  of  man,  and  all  pictures  except 
those  of  a  dragon,  the  discussion  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in  two,  if  not  in  all 
the  cases  mentioned,  the  Talmudic  directions  refer  to  finding,  not  making  such. 
So  stringent,  indeed,  was  the  law  as  regarded  signet-rings,  that  it  was  forbidden  to 
have  raised  work  on  them,  and  only  such  figures  were  allowed  as  were  gunk 
beneatli  the  surface,  although  even  then  they  were  not  to  be  used  for  sealing  (Ab. 
S.  43  b).  But  this  already  marks  a  concession,  accorded  apparently  to  a  cele- 
brated Rabbi,  who  had  such  a  ring.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  the  ex- 
cuse, ft-amed  at  a  later  period,  for  the  Rabbis  who  worshipped  in  a  Synagogue  that 
had  a  statue  of  a  king,  to  the  efiect  that  they  could  not  be  suspected  of  idolatry, 
since  the  place,  and  hence  their  conduct,  was  under  the  inspection  of  all  men. 
This  more  liberal  tendency  had,  indeed,  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the 
case  of  the  Nasi  Gamaliel  II.,  who  made  use  of  a  public  bath  at  Acco  in  which 
there  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite.    The  Mishnah  (Ab.  S.  iii.  4)  puts  this  twofold 

«  The  Nasi  R.  Gamaliel  made  use  of  re-  the  new  moon)  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
presentations  of  the  moon  in  que^itioning  Bat  this  most  be  rc^uded  as  a  necessary 
if^orant  witnesses  with  a  view  to  fixing  (by      exception  to  the  Mishnic  rule. 


THE  USE  OF  STATUES  AND  OTHER  »EPRESENTATI0N9. 

pies  into  bis  mouth,  that  be  had  not  gone  into  the  donuin  of  the  idol,  bat  the  idol 
came  into  his,  and  that  the  atatue  was  there  for  orDament,  not  for  wonhip.  The 
■  Talmud  endorsee,  indeed,  theae  arguments,  bat  in  a  mannet  abomag  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  Gamaliel  was  not  reallj  approved  of  (Ab.  S.  44  6).  But  a  statue 
used  for  idolatrous  purpoaee  was  not  only  to  be  puiyeriaad,  but  the  duat  cast  to  the 
winds  or  into  the  eea,  lest  it  might  posaiblj  serve  as  manure  to  the  soil  I  (Ab.  S. 
iii.  8).  This  maj  explain  how  Joeephua  Tentured  even  to  blame  King  Solomon 
for  the  figniee  on  the  brazen  aea  and  on  his  throne  (Ant  riiL  7.  6),  and  how  he 
could  exdte  a  fanatical  nbble  at  Tiberias  to  deatro;  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipaa 
because  it  contained  'figures  of  llTingcreaturee'  (Life  12).' 

1  Following  the  insufficient  reaKming  of 
Euvld  (Geech.  d.  Volkci  In.  voL  v.  p.  88}, 
SchSrtr  repreHQta  thannn-iuue  or  coins  with 
the  imiige  of  Herud  u  a  conceauon  to  Jewiih 
pnjudices,  and  aipxei  that  tbe  ( 


.  ,,  w  of  the 

Emiierora  struck  in  Pilotine  iMre  no  tSgy. 
The  ewertion  i»,  howeier,  nnmipported,  ind 
St.  Hatt.  ixii.  20  provu  that  wins  with  m 
image  of  Cssar  were  in  (general  circulation. 
Wiadtr  (Beitrpp.  83-87)  had  sbown  that 
tbe  absence  of  Herod's  effigy  on  coins  provm 
bii  inferioi  positiiiD  relativfl^  to  Rome,  and 


question  ol 


1  tbe 


ring  hu  roen, 
gnoreit.    TTie 


ham,  Juahua,  David,  and  Mordecai — (hat  d 
Abiaham  t>eing  deacHbed  a*  bBaiiag  cocot 
side  the  fiearea  of  an  old  man  and  an  M 
woman  (Abiaham  and  Sarah),  and  ta  iLc 
other  thmK  of  a  ^onn^  man  And  a  jma^ 
woman  (Isaac  and  Bebekah).  Tbe  cob  of 
Jo«bua  are  stated  to  bayc  Ik 
a  bullock,  on  the  ottier  a  rai 
DeuL   luiiiii.   17.     Tbere    c 

have  been  no  mch  abhorrsnc    ._ 

and  if  there  had  been,  Hemi  was  aearcelj  Il>i 
man  lo  be  deterred  by  it.  On  tbeK  lapiiiiasi 
niina  of  David,  4c.,  see  the  very  cwiiHii 
remnrkfl  of  ll'agmitll,  Suta,  pp.  571,  unl  W- 


uld,  thmn. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

AN   ABSTRACT   OF  JEWISH   HISTORY   FROM   THE   REIGN   OF   ALEXANDER 
THE   GREAT  TO  THE  ACCESSION   OF   HEROD. 

(See  Book  I.  ch.  viii.) 

Thb  political  connection  of  Israel  with  the  Grecian  world,  and,  with  it,  the  conflict       An*. 
with   Hellenism,  may  he  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  victorious  progress  iv 

of  Alexander  the  Great  through  the  then  known  world  (333  B.C.).*     It  was  not  only . — 

that  his  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  put  an  end  to  the  easy  and  peaceful 
allegiance  which  Judeea  had  owned  to  it  for  ahout  two  centuries,  hut  tiiat  the 
establishment  of  such  a  vast  Hellenic  empire,  as  was  the  aim  of  Alexander,  intro- 
duced a  new  element  into  the  old  world  of  Asia.  Everywhere  the  old  civilisation 
gaye  way  before  the  new.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  second  century 
before  Ohrist,  Palestine  was  ahready  surrounded,  north,  east,  and  west,  with 
a  girdle  of  Hellenic  cities,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  land  itself  Grecianism  had 
its  foothold  in  Galilee  and  was  dominant  in  Samaria.  But  this  is  not  all.  After 
continuing  the  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Palestine  ultimately  passed  from  Egyptian  to  Syrian  domination  during  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  IV.  (187-176  B.C.).  Ilia  successor  was  that  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes 
(176-164),  whose  reckless  determination  to  exterminate  Judaism,  and  in  its  place 
to  substitute  Hellenism,  led  to  the  Maccabean  rising.  Mad  as  this  attempt 
seems,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  in  Palestine  itself  a 
party  to  favour  his  plans.  In  truth,  Grecianism,  in  its  worst  form,  had  long  before 
made  its  way,  slowly  but  surely,  into  the  highest  quarters.  For  the  proper  under- 
atanding  of  this  history  its  progress  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  passed  first  under  Egyptian  domination. 
^Uthough  the  Ptolemies  were  generally  favourable  to  the  Jews  (at  least  of  their 
own  country),  those  of  Palestine  at  times  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  conqueror 
(Jo$,  Ant.  xii.  1.  1).  Then  followed  the  contests  between  Syria  and  Egypt  for  its 
possession,  in  which  the  country  must  have  severely  suflered.  As  Josephua  aptly 
remarks  (Ant.  xii.  3.  3),  whichever  party  gained,  Palestine  was  '  like  a  ship  in  a 
storm  which  is  tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides.*  Otherwise  it  was  a  happy 
time,  because  one  of  comparative  independence.  The  secular  and  spiritual  power 
was  vested  in  the  hereditary  High-Priests,  who  paid  for  their  appointment  (pro- 
bably annually)  the  sum  of  twenty  (presumably  SjTian)  talents,  amounting  to  five 
ordinary  talents,  or  rather  less  than  1,200^.'    Besides  this  personal,  the  country 

1  We  do  not  here  discuss  the  question,  imDression  which  his  appearance  had  made, 

whether  or   not   Alexander   really  entered  ana  the  i>ennanent  results  which  followed 

JeruMlem.    Jewish  legend  has  much  to  tell  from  it. 

of  him,  and  reports  many  supposed  inquiries  ^  pomp.  Uerzfeld,  (resch.  d.  Volkes  Isr. 

on  his  part  or  discussions  between  him  and  voL  ii./xiMim,  but  .specially  pp.  181  and  211. 
the    ICabbis,  that  prove  at  least  the  deep 
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hubImM     I 


paid  a  genernl  tribute,  its  reTeDUes  b^iog  let  to  the  luglieat  bidder, 
on  Judna  itself  has  been  computed  at  Sl.OOW,  (360  ordinary  talents).  Aithongli 
this  tributa  appeara  b;  no  mt.-aiia  excessive,  beariug  in  nund  tbat  in  later  times  the 
dues  from  the  balsam-district  around  Jericho  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  4/6^1X11. 
(200  tiiK'nts),  the  hardship  lay  in  tbe  mode  of  levying  it  by  strangers,  often  uojuiiIt, 
and  always  harslily,  and  in  the  charges  connected  with  ita  collection.  Thi«  eaote 
of  complaint  was.  indeed,  removed  in  Vhn  course  of  time,  but  only  by  that  which  led 

ITio  auccession  nf  the  High-PrieBls,  as  given  in  Nehem.  lii.  10. 11.  22.  fcrnfabw 
the  following  names:  Jeahua,  Joiatdm,  Eliaabib,  Joiada,  Johanan,'  Jonatliaii,  and 
Jaddua,  who  wag  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Aftfr  the  death  of 
Jaddua,  we  have  the  following  list : '  Onto*  I.  (Jos,  Ant.  iL  8.  7),  -SlrotOR  /.  th 
Juat^  (Ant.  xii.  2.  5),  EUazar,  Mimattfh  (Ant.  xii.  4.  I),  Omat  II..  Sm/tm  It 
(Ant.  xii.  4.  10),  Oniiu  HI.,  Jatm  (Ant.  xii.  6.  1),  Mewiaa*,  and  Altimu  (Ant. 
xii.  9.  7),  with  whom  the  series  of  the  Pontiffs  is  brouRht  down  to  ll)«  time  of  tii* 
Maccabees,  Internal  peace  and  happiness  eeaeed  after  the  death  of  Simon  lb« 
Just  (in  the  bepinning  of  the  third  ceutury  B.C.),  one  of  the  last  links  in  that  »»»■ 
what  mysterious  chain  of  peraonages,  \o  which  tradition  has  given  the  nase  4 
'the  Great  .\saemblage,'  or  '  Great  Synagogue.'' 

Jewish  legeud  has  much  (hat  is  miraculous  to  tell  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  mn- 
necta  him  alike  with  events  both  long  anterior  and  long  posterior  to  his  pQutificil». 
Many  of  tbeee  traditions  read  like  the  outcome  of  lovingi  longing'  rememhruoaflfi 
happy  past  which  was  never  to  return.  Such  a  venerable  form  would  never  apis 
be  seen  in  the  Sanctuary  (Ecclos.  I.  1-4),  nor  would  such  miraculoas  atl«8tat>n>  )m 
given  to  an3'  other  ministrations  '  (Toma  89  n  and  b ;  Jer.  Torn*  v.  3 ;  *i.  3).  All 
this  seems  to  point  to  the  close  of  a  period  when  the  High-Priest  hood  was  pnwlj 
Jewish  in  spirit.  Just  as  the  hints  about  dissensions  among  his  soii^  ( Jer.  Tom* 43 
d,  at  lop>  sound  like  faint  reminiscencee  of  the  family — and  public  troubles  wliirti 
followed.  Ill  point  of  fact  he  was  succeeded  not  by  bis  son  Chiias,"  who  wa«  under 
age,  but  by  his  brother  Eleu/ar,  and  he,  after  a  Pontificate  of  twenty  yea»,  by  ki> 
brother  Manasseh,  It  was  only  twenty-seven  years  later,  after  the  death  of 
Manasseh,  that  Onias  II.  became  High-Priest.  If  Eleazar,  and  especially  ManMRtii 
oweil  their  position,  or  at  least  strengthened  it,  by  courting  the  &vour  of  ih*  tnkf 
of  Egypt,  it  was  almost  natural  that  Onias  should  have  taken  the  oppoaits  «r 
Syrian  part.     His  refusal  to  pay  the  High-Priestly  tribute  to  ^?Tpl  coidd  sMOTfJ* 


I  t  liKve  pWeil  JohBDHn  (Null.  xii.  32) 
UfoTt  Jonathan,  in  ufwrdnim  with  the  in- 
gonious  nui«inlngof  fliri/eU.ii.  p.  872.  Tha 
^ranoloKj'  of  their  Pontiflcale<  ii  ■Imoat  in- 
extrioablv  iuvolved.  In  other  respecta  nlso 
then)  are  not  a  fcv  dlfficnIllH.  See  Zmz, 
QoClexl.  Vortr,  p.  :!7  and  the  elaborate  di»- 
caasioiiB  or  Htrtfild,  whOBS  wnrk,  huwci'ur, 
is  very  (aultf  in  arrangement. 

'  mppfly  no  divergeneo  exista  as  (n  their 
auecenion, 

»  SoniB  ChriBtion  and  all  Jewish  writers 
rualgn  Iho  dFelgnation  of  'Tha  Just'  to 
Simon  II.  This  is  directly  cootrarv  to  the 
express  italenient  of  Joi/jtSaii,  HmjVd 
(1.  877)  appaala  to  Alwfh  i.  i,  3,  Men.  IM  li, 
and  Jer.  Yoma  i-i.  S.  but  immediatelv  re- 
linqniahcB  the  two  latter  reftimieea  ni  olber- 
wiae  hietoricaUy  imteunble.  Bat  surelir  nti 
hialorical  ia/ireuM — for  lueh  it  ii — ftoni  Ah. 


iTM 


i.  a,  3  is  worth  «tting     , 

atatement  of  Jottp/tm.    Beaide*.  Ah 

riglitly  diown  that  the    esim 

mull  not  be  too  i^losoly  preMpd,  u  unn 

nae  thmutchoaC  the  Penik  tctna  to  i*i 

(Gotlead.  Vortr.  p.  87.  Note). 

•  Of  this  iDore  in  the  wQUtl,   Heiaol 

miiin  no33  'tbid.  wBieh  bjwj 

not  Booin  nHwaaanly  to  Implji'  tan  na 
Bftuall]'  a  member  of  IL 
>  It  desorvei  native  I 
Tatmadic'paniigeB  reftre 
tlie  later  entire  «s^aliini  i 
as  indicating  the  coming 
Temple. 

•  Or  HI  he  is  dMigiuied  in  lb*  TalnM  < 
ChoRJah,  KeebDDjah,  and         '  """" 
Onuis  is  n  UrecioniBed  ' — 


t  in  UUM  M 


Mm 


TO  THE  ACCESSION  OP  HEBOD. 

hare  been  wholly  due  to  ararice,  as  Josephui  auggests.  The  ftngar  and  threata  of 
the  kug  were  appeased  by  the  Iligh-I'riest's  nephew  Joeeph,  who  clumed  descent 
from  the  line  of  David.  lie  knew  how  to  ingjatiate  him^lf  at  the  court  of  - 
.Vlezandm,  and  obtained  tlie  leaso  of  the  t-axes  of  Ccele-SyKa  (which  included 
Jadiea),  by  offijring  for  it  double  the  suiu  previously  paid.  Tiie  removal  of  the 
fordgii  taX'^therer  was  very  grateful  to  the  Jews,  but  the  authority  obtained  by 
■loseph  became  a  new  source  of  danger,  especially  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitioDB 
son,  HjTcanuB.  Thus  we  already  mark  the  existence  of  three  partieB:  the 
Egyptian,  the  Syrian,  and  that  of  the  'sons  of  Tobias'  (Ant.  xii.  6.  1),  as  the 
adherents  of  Joseph  were  called,  after  his  father.  If  the  Egyptian  party  ceased 
when  Palestine  passed  under  Syrian  rule  in  the  reifirn  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Oreat 
1223-187  B.C.),  and  ultimately  became  whoUy  subject  to  it  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-173),  the  Syrian,  and  especially  the  Tobias-party,  had  already  become 
Hrecianised.  In  truth,  the  contest  now  became  one  for  power  and  wealth,  in 
which  each  sought  to  outbid  the  other  by  bribery  and  aubserviency  to  the  foreit^ner. 
As  the  Bubmiasion  of  lie  people  could  only  be  secured  by  the  virtual  extinction  of 
Judaism,  this  dm  was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  d^fsnerate  priesthood. 

The  storm  did  not,  indeed,  break  imder  the  PontiScate  of  Simon  II.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Onias  II.,  but  the  time^  were  becoming  more  and  more  troublous. 
Although  the  Syrian  rulers  occasionally  showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  PnleBtine  was 
now  covered  with  a  network  of  Syrian  officials,  into  whose  hands  the  temporal 
power  mainly  passed.  The  taxation  also  senribly  increased,  and,  besides  crown- 
money,  consisted  of  a  poll-tax,  the  third  of  the  field-crops,  the  half  of  the  product- 
of  trees,  a  royal  monopoly  of  i>alt  and  of  the  forests,  and  even  a  tax  on  the  I>evitical 
tithes  and  on  all  revenues  of  thu  Temple.'  Matters  became  much  worse  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Oniaa  m.,  the  eon  and  successor  of  Simon  U.  A  dispute  between 
him  And  one  Simon,  a  priest,  and  captain  of  the  temple-guard,^  apparently  provoked 
by  the  unprincipled  covetouane^  of  the  latter,  induced  Simon  to  appe^  to  the 
enpjdity  of  the  Syrians  by  referring  to  the  untold  treasures  which  he  described  as 
deposited  in  the  Temple.  Ilia  motive  may  have  been  partly  a  desire  for  revenge, 
partly  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  office  of  Onias.  It  was  ascribed  to  a  aupernaiural 
apparition,  but  probably  it  was  only  superstition  which  arrested  the  Syrian  general 
at  that  time.     But  a  dangerous  lesson  hod  been  learned  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile, 

Sdeucus  IV.  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes  (175-164). 
Whatever  psychological  eiplanalion  may  be  offered  of  h[s  bearing — whether  his 
conduct  was  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  despot  intoxicated  to  absolute  forgetfulnesti 
of  every  consideration  beyond  his  own  caprice  by  the  fancied  possession  of  power 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited— cruelty  and  recklesaness  of  tyranny  were  ns  promi- 
nmtly  his  characteristics  as  revengefulness  and  unbounded  devotion  to  superstition. 
Under  such  a  reign  the  precedent  which  Simon,  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  had 
set,  was  successfully  followed  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  brother  of  the 
High-Priest  himself.  The  promise  of  a  yearly  increase  of  300  talents  in  the  tuxes 
of  the  country,  besides  a  payment  of  80  talents  from  another  revenue  (2  Mace.  iv. 
8,  9),  purchased  the  deposition  of  Onias  III. — the  first  event  of  that  kind  recorded 
in  Jewi^  history — and  the  substitution  of  bis  brother  Joshua,  Jesus,  or  Jason  (as 


1  Id  1  Msec  3t.  2&.33  ;  Jo>.  Ant : 

di.3.S; 

from  taxation,  seems  stnuiKB  indeed.   Sd 

xiii.  2.  S.    Id  view  of  thm  «xpte 
moalM  the  statemfnt  of  Emdd  (6aw 

(n.  «.  p.  71)  passes  nther  liRhtlv  ovir 

Ih.  d.  V. 

Id.  toL  iv.  p.  37S),  to  tb«  cfTect  (ht 

It  PfllCO- 

'  fttrzfeld  rightly  oirrects  ■  ISenjODiii 
SMare.iii  4.    Vomp.  o.  >.  p.  2H. 
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he  loved  to  GreciaDise  his  name),  in  the  Pontificate.^  But  this  was  not  alL  The 
necesBitieS;  if  not  the  inclinations,  of  the  new  High-Priest,  and  his  relations  to  the 
Syrian  king,  prescrihed  a  Grecian  policy  at  home.  It  seems  almost  incrediUe,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  Jason  should  hare  actnalhr 
paid  to  Antiochus  a  sum  of  150  talents  for  permission  to  erect  a  Gymnasiizni  m 
Jerusalem,  that  he  entered  citizens  of  Antioch  on  the  registers  of  Jerualem,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  attend  the  games  at 
Tyre,  with  money  for  purchasing  offerings  to  Heracles !  And  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  the  land,  there  was  a  strong  and  increasing  party  to  support  Jason  id 
his  plans,  and  to  follow  his  lead  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  10).  Thus  far  had  Gredaman 
already  swept  over  the  country,  as  not  only  to  threaten  the  introduction  of  riewa, 
manners,  and  institutions  wholly  incompatihle  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, hut  even  the  aholition  of  the  hodily  mark  which  disting^uished  its  profenon 
(1  Mace.  i.  16;  Jot,  Ant.  xii.  5. 1). 

But  the  favour  which  Antiochus  showed  Jason  was  not  of  long  duration.  One 
even  more  unscrupulous  than  he,  Menelaus  (or,  according  to  his  Jewish  name, 
Onias),  the  hrother  of  that  Simon  who  had  first  excited  the  Syrian  cupidity  abost 
the  Temple  treasure,  outhade  Jason  with  Antiochus  hy  a  promise  of  300  talents  id 
addition  to  the  tribute  which  Jason  had  paid.  Accordingly,  Menelaus  was  appointed 
High-Priest.  In  the  expressive  language  of  the  time :  *  he  came,  bringing  nothing 
worthy  of  the  High-Priesthood,  hut  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant-,  and  the  n^ 
of  a  savage  beast '  (2  Mace.  iv.  25).  In  the  conflict  for  the  Pontificate,  which  now 
ensued,  Menelaus  conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Sj'rians.  A  terrible  period  of  in- 
ternal misrule  and  external  troubles  followed.  Menelaus  and  his  associates  cM 
off  every  restraint,  and  even  plundered  the  Temple  of  some  of  its  precious  vt-aeU 
AntiochiLs,  who  had  regarded  the  resistance  to  bis  nominee  as  rebellion  a^^ainst 
himself,  took  fearful  vengeance  by  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
pillage  of  the  Temple.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  checked  in  his  advance 
against  Egypt,  by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Home,  Antiochus  made  up  for  hi? 
disappointment  by  an  expedition  against  Judsea,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was 
to  crush  the  people  and  to  sweep  away  Judaism.  The  horrors  which  now  ensued 
are  equally  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  JosephuSj  and  in  Jewish 
tradition.^  jVll  sacrifices,  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  feast-days  were  prohibited  ;  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  searched  for  and  destroved ;  th« 
Jews  forced  to  take  part  in  heathen  rites ;  a  small  heathen  altar  was  reared  on  the 
great  altar  of  burnt- offering — in  short,  every  insult  was  heaped  on  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  and  its  every  trace  was  to  be  swept  away.  The  date  of  the  final  profii- 
nation  of  the  Temple  was  the  26th  Chislev  (corresponding  to  our  IJecember)— the 
same  on  which,  after  its  purification  by  Judas  Maccabee,*  its  services  were  restored, 
the  same  on  which  the  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  dedication  of  a  better 
Temple,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  relentless  persecution,  which  searched  for  its  victims  in  every  part  of 


*  The  notice  in  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5.  1  must 
be  corrected  by  the  account  in  2  Mace.  Comp. 
Herzfeld,  u.  8. 

5'  IJesides  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  notices, 
we  here  refer  to  that  most  interestintf  and 
ancient  MegiUalh  Taanith,  or  *  Roll  of  tasts,' 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  Appendix 
V.  The  passages  bearing  on  this  period  are 
collected  in  Dereiibonrg^  Hist,  de  la  Palestine, 
pp.  69-C3,  although   his    reference    to   that 


on  the  28tli  of  Adar  is  at  least  open  to  cdq- 
troversy. 

5  The  designation  *  Maceabee  '  was  ori^n- 
ally  given  to  Judas  (1  Mac4\  ii.  4,  66 ;  iii  I : 
V.  24,  a4).  The  name  was,  like  that  of  Chirle* 
Martelf  probably  derived  fifom  2pO*  *  ™ 
Chaldee  fc^^pp,  a  hammer.  Comp.  y<wyf^ 
ben  Gorion,  iii.  9.  7  (ed.  BrtiAampt,  p.  500>- 
only  that  he  writes  the  name  with  a  ^  tf' 
not  a  p. 
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the  land,  aiao  called  forth  a  deliverer  iu  the  penon  of  Mattathiat.  The  storj  of  tbe 
glorious  rising  and  final  deliverance  of  the  countrj  itnder  the  Maceabtei  or 
Atmonaant,  as  they  itre  alwayt  called  in  Jewish  writtogs,'  \n  sufficieotly  known.  ~ 
Onlj  the  briefest  outline  of  it  can  here  be  attempted.  Mattathiaa  died  before  it 
came  to  any  actual  engagement  with  the  Syrians,  but  victory  after  victory  attended 
the  arms  of  his  son,  JtufiM  th«  Maocnhee,  till  at  last  the  Teoiple  could  be  purified 
and  its  aervices  restored,  exactly  three  years  efter  its  desecration  (26  Chislev,  106 
B.C).  The  rule  of  the  Jewish  hero  lasted  other  five  years,  which  can  scarcely  be- 
described  as  equally  successful  with  the  bepinning  of  his  administration.  The  first 
two  years  were  occupied  in  fortifying  stroDg  positions  and  chastising  thoae  hostile' 
heathen  border-bribes  which  harassed  Judffia.  Towards  the  closti  of  the  year  161 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  died.  But  Lis  successor,  or  rather  Lysiaa,  who  administered 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority,  was  not  content  to  surrender  Palestine  without 
a  further  contest.  No  deeds  of  heroism,  however  great,  could  compensate  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  forces  under  Judas'  command.'  The  prospect  was  becoming 
hopeless,  when  troubles  at  home  recalled  the  Syrian  army,  and  led  to  a  treaty  of 
peace,  in  which  the  Jews  acknowledged  Syrian  supremacy,  but  were  secured 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship. 

But  the  truce  was  of  short  duration.  Aa  we  have  seen,  tbere  were  already  in 
Palestine  two  parties^that  which,  from  its  character  and  aims,  may  generally  be 
designated  as  the  Grecian,  and  the  ChatvUm  (Aasideans).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  name  originated  in  the  derignstion  Chatidim,  applied  to  the  pious  in 
laiKel  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  xu.  5  (4  in  our  A.  V.)  ;  ixii.  83  (A.  V.  24 ;  ixxvii. 
'2S).  Jewieh  tradition  distinguishes  between  the  'earlier 'and  the 'later'  Cha^dim 
(Ber.  V.  1  and  32  b ;  Men.  40  b).  The  descriptions  of  the  former  are  of  so  late  a 
date,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  party  are  given  in  accordance  with  views  and 
practices  which  belong  to  a  much  further  development  of  Rabbinical  piety.  Their 
fundamental  views  may,  however,  be  frathered  fiiom  the  four  opening  sentences  of 
the  Mishnic  Tractate  '  Aboth,''  of  which  the  last  are  ascribed  to  Josd  the  son  of 
Joexer,  and  JosS  the  son  of  Jochanan,  who,  as  we  knaw,atill  belonged  to  the  'earlier 
Chaddim.'  These  flourished  about  140  b.c,  and  later.  This  date  throws  conaider- 
able  light  upon  the  relation  between  the  '  earlier '  and  '  later '  Chasidim,  end  the 
origin  of  the  secta  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Comparing  the  sentences  of  the 
earlier  Chasidim  (Ab.  L  2-4)  with  those  which  follow,  we  notice  a  marked  Mm- 
plicitj  about  them,  while  the  others  either  indicate  a  rapd  development  of  Rab- 
binism,  or  are  echoes  of  the  political  relations  snbeistiug,  or  else  seem  to  allude  to 
present  difllculties  or  controversies.  We  infer  that  the  '  earlier '  Chasidim  repre- 
Nuted  the  '  pious '  in  Israel— of  course,  according  to  the  then  standpoint — who,  in 
opposition  to  the  Grecian  party,  rallied  around  Judas  Maccabee  and  hie  successor, 
Jonathan.  The  assumption  of  the  High-Priestly  dignity  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (about  152),  was  a  step  which  the  ultra- 
wthodox  par^  never  forgave  the  Aamomeans.  From  that  period,  therefore,  we 
date  the  alienation  of  the  Chaeidini — or  rather  the  cessation  of  the '  earher '  Chaudim. 
Henceforth  the  party,  as  such,  degenerated,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  ran  into 
extreme  religious  views,  which  made  them  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Phari- 

'  D'WCE'n-    JoKpkiu   (Ant.    liL    6.   1)  lo  lOO.OOO  foolmpn,  80.000  horeemen,  and  32 

derives  the  void  from  AMmojufnt,  the  kte'C-  irar-clephuita  (1  Mace.  vi.  SO). 
erandfather  of  UaUathisK.    Others  derive  it  *  Wc  regard  tb«  opening  Mntcnce  of  A  both 

mim  the  irord  B'lDBn  ('princes'  in  A.  V.  u  raarkinn  out  the  general  principles  and 

Pl  Liviii.  B1).  aims  of  the  ao-calltd  '  tireat  Asnmbly.' 

'  The  Syriun  force  it  laid  tahave  amoanted 
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sees.'  The  Utter  &ad  tie  Sadduc«!ea  benceforUi  represented  tlie  peopls  in  its  twdCSH 
religioua direction.  With  thiaTiewagrecs ttieatatementof  JiiospAia t Ant.xiiL5.8i, 
,  who  first  mentions  the  exJBtenci;  of  Pharisees  and  Sadduceosin  th«  time  of  Jouathati, 
and  even  the  confused  notice  in  Abolh  de  Katjtu  N&tlian  5,  wliich  «soribe«  tlie  oiigiD 
of  the  iiladducees  to  the  firat  or  second  generation  of  Zadok'e  disciplea,  hinuelf  • 
disciple  of  AntigODU?  of  Socho,  which  would  bnng  the  data  lo  nearly  the  muue  that 

From  this  digression,  nece^arj  for  the  proper  understHnding-  of  the  intoiitl 
relations  in  Judtea,  we  return  to  the  political  histor;.  There  was  another  chup 
on  the  throue  of  Byria.  Bemetrius,  the  now  king,  readily  listened  to  the  com- 
plaiata  of  a  Jewish  depulalion,  aud  appointed  their  leader  Alcimus  (Jakint  or  H- 
jakim)  High-Priest.  At  Srsl  tbu  ('basjdim  were  disposed  to  support  him.  la 
hftviDg  formerly  tilled  a  high  post  in  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  nephew  of  Jus^tbt 
son  of  Jaier,  one  of  their  leaders.  iJut  they  suffered  terribly  for  tlieir  nuhneu. 
Aided  by  the  Syrians,  Alcimua  seized  the  Pontificate.  But  Judas  once  norv 
raised  the  natioiial  standard  against  the  intruder  and  his  alliea.  At  Sift  ric- 
tory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  national  Mde,  and  the  day  of  the  final  defeat  ul 
slaughter  of  the  Syrian  iitmy  and  of  Nioanor  thrir  geniTnl  woe  enrolled  in  tlf 
Jewish  Ualendar  as  one  on  which  fasting  and  mouniiag  were  prohibited  (the  IStL 
Adar,  or  March).  SliU,  the  prospect  was  far  from  reassuring,  the  more  so  atdiri- 
aion  Lad  already  appeared  in  the  ranlu  of  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  Judu 
directed  his  eyee  towards  thai  new  WoBtern  power  which  wm  beginning  to  ow^ 
shadow  the  Ea.4t.  It  was  a  fatal  step — tlie  b^iming  of  all  future  trouble}— and. 
even  politically,  a  grave  mistake,  lo  enter  into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliaim 
with  Home.  But  before  even  temporary  advantage  could  be  derived  from  (hit 
measuri',  Judas  the  Maccftbee  had  already  succumbed  to  superior  numben,  aiul 
heroicully  fallen  in  battle  gainst  the  Syrians. 

The  war  of  liberation  had  lasted  seven  years,  and  yet  when  the  small  Komnt 
of  the  Asmonoian  party  chose  Jonathan,  the  youngest  brother  of  Juda»,  as  hisfuc- 
cessor,  their  cause  seemed  more  hopeless  than  almost  at  any  previous  period.  TIr 
Grecian  party  were  dominant  in  Judsa,  the  Syrian  host  occupied  the  laod,  lad 
Jonathan  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  other  aide  Jonjau.  Thf 
only  hope,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  after  the  dntb  rf 
Alcimus  the  Pontificate  was  not  filled  by  another  Sjrinn  nominee,  but  Nmnned 
vacant  for  two  years.  During  this  time  the  Nataonaiists  must  hav«  gained  »tra^, 
nnce  the  Grecian  party  now  once  more  sought  and  obtained  Sytian  help  ly^mi 
them.  But  the  almost  passive  resistance  which  Jonathan  successfullr  oflind 
wearied  out  the  Syrian  general  and  led  lo  a  treaty  of  peace  (_i  Mace.  ix.  58-TSi. 
Ill  the  period  which  followed,  the  AsmonEBaii  partyateodily  increased,  so  that  whan 
a  rival  king  claimed  the  Syrian  crown,  both  pretenders  bade  for  the  aupporl  af 
Jonathan.  He  tooli  the  side  of  the  new  monarch,  Alexander  Balas,  who  sent  ilia 
a  crown  of  gold  and  a  purple  mantle,  and  appointed  him  High-Priest,  a  ^nilj 
which  Jonathan  at  once  accepted,'  The  Jewish  Pontiff  was  laithful  to  his  ntron 
even  against  a  new  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria.'    And  such  was  his  infiuvocc. 


'  A  HiniewliBt  anilogoiu  obaii)^  it  leut 
□rth<x>logicalofiniona,diiitinguiahea  the  Inter 
from  the  enrlier  '  Puritaiii.'  ThMlogicsl 
schools  which  are  partly  politica]  in  thiiir 
eu-ly  hiatory  often  degenerite  nitlier  lata 
political  partisnna  or  cl»  into  extreme 
■wtariea,  as  cither  one  or  tbe  other  ot  thnr 


■  The  PbariMes  uei-er  rorgsre  tliia. 
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that  the  latter,  on  guniog  possession  of  the  throne,  not  only  {oigB,Ye  the  resistsnc« 
of  Jonathan,  bnt  confirmed  him  in  the  Pontificate,  and  even  remitted  the  taxation 
of  Palestine  on  a  tribute  (probably  annual)  of  300  talents.  But  the  faithleasness  . 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Syrian  king  led  Jonathan  soon  afterwards  to  take  the  side 
of  another  Syrian  pretender,  an  infant,  whose  claims  were  ostendbly  defended  fay 
his  general  Trypho.  In  the  end,  however,  Jonathan's  reebtance  to  Tiypho's  schemea 
for  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Jewish  High-Prieat 
by  treachery. 

The  goTemment  of  Judeea  could  not,  in  theae  difficult  time*,  hare  devolved  upon 
one  more  fitted  for  it  than  Simon,  an  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabee.  His  father 
had,  when  making  his  dying  dispoation,  already  dedgnat«d  him  '  aa  the  man  of 
counsel '  among  hia  aons  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  Simon's  policy  lay  chiefly  in  turning  to 
good  account  the  disputes  in  Syria,  and  in  consolidating  such  rule  as  he  had  acquired 
(143-136  B.C.).  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Trjpho,  he  took  the  |art  of 
the  Syrian  claimant  (Demetrius)  to  whom  Trypho  was  opposed.  Demetrius  was 
glad  to  purchase  his  support  by  a  remission  of  all  taxation  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  was  iJie  fliat  gr«at  success,  and  the  Jews  perpetuated  its  memory  by  enrolling 
itaanniveraaiy  (the  27th  Ijar,  or  May)  in  their  Calendar.  An  even  more  important 
date,  alike  in  the  'Calendar'  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  2)  and  in  Jewish  history  (1  Mace. 
xiiL  fil),wa8  the  33rd  Ijar,  whan  the  work  of  clearing  the  country  of  the  foreigner  was 
completed  by  the  Jewish  occupation  of  the  Acn>,  or  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  party.  The  next  measures  of  Simon  were  directed  to  the 
suppreasioQ  of  the  Grecian  party  in  Judtea,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
security  to  his  own  adherents.  To  the  popular  mind  this  *  Golden  Age,'  described 
in  glowing  language  in  1  Macc.  xiv.  8^14,  iteemed  to  culminate  in  an  event  by 
which  the  national  vanity  was  gratified  and  the  future  safety  of  their  country  appa- 
rently ensured.  This  was  the  airival  of  a  Uomon  embassy  in  Judtea  to  renew  the 
league  which  had  already  been  made  both  by  Judos  Maccabee  and  by  Jonathan. 
Simon  replied  by  aendiog  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Rome,  which  brought  a  valuable 
shield  of  gold  in  token  of  gratitude.  In  their  intoxication  the  Jews  passed  a  decree, 
and  engraved  it  on  tables  of  brass,  making  Simon  '  their  High-Priest  and  Governor 
for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet;'  in  other  words,  appointing 
him  to  the  twofold  office  of  spiritual  and  secular  chief,  and  declaring  it  hereditary 
(1  Macc.  xiv.  41-4d).  The  &Ct  that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  dignities 
wluch  both  he  and  his  predecessor  had  already  held,  and  that  offices  which  in  them- 
selves were  hereditary  should  now  be  declared  such  in  the  family  of  Simon,  aa  well 
aa  the  ngnificant  limitation:  'until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet,'  suffi- 
inently  indicate  that  there  were  dissensions  among  the  people  and  opposition  to  the 
Asmonsans.  In  truth,  as  the  Ohosidim  had  been  alienated,  so  there  was  a  growing 
party  among  the  Pharisees,  their  succesaors,  whose  hostility  to  the  Aamontaans  in- 
creased till  it  developed  into  poative  hatred.  This  antagonism  was,  however,  not 
grounded  on  their  possession  of  the  secular  power,  but  on  their  occupancy  of  the  Pon- 
tificate, perhaps  on  their  combination  of  the  two  offices.  How  for  their  enmity  went, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  For  a  ume  it  was  repreased  by  the  critical  state  of 
affiurs.  For,  the  contest  with  the  Syrians  had  to  be  once  more  renewed ,  and  although 
Simon,  or  rather  his  sons,  obtained  the  victory,  the  aged  High-Priest  and  two  of 
his  aona,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Ptolonueus,  Simon's  son- 

KoooDt  in  1  Usee,  which  i«  generally  n-      •vidantly  had  the  Book  of  Miecabcaa  before 
gudid  as  the  more  tnutirorthy,  though  I      him. 
am  not  without  miagiTinfps  since  Jot^Aiu 
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The  Pontificate  and  the  goyemment  now  devolved  upon  the  only  one  of  SiiiioD^» 
sons  still  left,  known  as  John  Hyrcanus  I.  ( Jochanan  Horkenos,^  Jannai '),  135- 
105  B.C.  His  first  desire  naturally  was  to  set  free  his  mother,  who  was  still  in  the 
power  of  PtolomffiuS;  and  to  chastise  him  for  his  crimes.  But  in  this  he  faM, 
Ptolemy  purchased  immunity  hy  threatening  to  kill  his  captive,  and  afterwuds 
treacherously  slew  her.  Soon  after  this  a  Syrian  army  besieged  Jerusalem.  Hie 
X/ity  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  But  when  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  Synan 
king  not  only  granted  a  truce  to  the  besieged,  but  actually  provided  them  inth 
what  was  needed  for  the  services  of  the  Temple,  Hyrcanus  sought  and  obtained 
peace,  although  the  S3rrian  councillors  urged  their  king  to  use  the  opportunity  fiv 
exterminating  Judaism.  The  conditions,  though  hard,  were  not  unreasonable  in 
the  circumstances.  But  fresh  troubles  in  Syria  gave  a  more  favourable  turn  to 
affairs  in  Judaea.  First,  Hyrcanus  subjected  Samaria,  and  then  conquered  IdnniBt, 
whose  inhabitants  he  made  proselytes  by  giving  them  the  alternative  of  cncom- 
cision  or  exile.  Next,  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  renewed,  and  finally  HJ^ 
canus  availed  himself  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Syrian  monarchy  to  throw  off  bis 
allegiance  to  the  foreigner.  Jewish  exclusiveness  was  further  gratified  by  the  otter 
destruction  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  memorial-day  (the  26th  IMTarcheshvan,  Norvh 
ber)  was  inserted  in  the  festive  *  Calendar '  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  8).*  Nor  was  this  the 
only  date  which  his  successes  added  to  the  calendar  of  national  feasts.^ 

But  his  reign  is  of  the  deepest  importance  in  our  history  as  mitrlring  the  fint 
public  contest  between  the  two  great  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saddooees,  uA 
also  as  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  Even  the  coins  of  tlift 
period  are  instructive.  They  bear  the  inscription :  ^  Jochanan,  the  High-Priest,  and 
the  Chehhefi'  of  the  Jews ;  *  or  else,  *  Jochanan  the  Iligh-Priest,  Chief,  and  the  Chehher 
of  the  Jews.'  ^  The  term  Chebher.  which  on  the  coins  occurs  onlv  in  connecrion  with 
'  High-Priest,'  unquestionably  refers,  not  to  the  Jewish  people  generally,  but  to 
them  in  their  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  points  therefore  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  '  Eldership,'  or  representative  ecclesiastical  body,  which  presided  over 
affairs  along  with  and  under  the  ^  High-Priest '  as  '  Chief.'  •  In  this  respect  the 
presence  or  al)sence  of  the  word  *  ChehherJ  or  even  of  menrion  of  the  Jews,  mirfit 
afford  hints  as  to  the  relationship  of  a  Maccabee  chief  to  the  ecclesiastical  leader? 
of  the  people.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  Chasidim,  viewed  as  the 
National  party,  had  ceased,  and  that  the  leaders  were  now  divided  into  Pharisees 


'  The  derivation  of  the  name  Hyrcaniis,  or 
in  Rabbinical  writings  HorkeHos,  proposed  by 
Gr'dtz  (Gcsch.  d.  Juden,  vol.  iii.  p.  55),  and 
supported  by  Hamburger  (Real.  Encycl.  fUr 
Bibel  u.  Talmud,  sect.  ii.  p.  421,  note*  15)  is 
untenable,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  not  a  few 
Rabbinical  authorities  bore  the  same  name 
(comp.  Ab.  ii.  JS ;  Sanh.  G8  a).  It  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  an  appellation  derived 
from  the  victory  of  Hyrcanus  'over  Cen- 
debceusy  the  Hyrcanian.' 

^  The  name  Jannai  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  abbreviation  of  Jochanan.  Many 
Rabbinic  teachers  of  that  name  are  men- 
tioned. Derenbonrg  Hlist.  dc  la  Palest,  p.  95) 
regards  it  a.s  an  aboreviation  of  Jonathan, 
but  his  reasoning  is  not  convincing. 

'  According  to  Jer.  Sotah  ix.  13,  and  Sot. 
<I3  a,  a  '  Bath  Kol,*  or  Heavenly  Voice, 
issuing  from  the  ISilost  H(»ly  Place,  had 
announced  to  Hyrcanus,  while  officiating  in 


the  Temple,  the  victori''  of  his  sons  at  Sanuris. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  7)  assigns  on  thi» 
ground  tx)  Hyrcanus  the  prophetic,  a*  well  m 
the  priestly  and  royal,  title. 

*  These*  are  the*  15th  and  16th  Sivm.  thf 
IGth  Adar,  and  the  7th  Ijar.  Comp.  tbe 
Meg.  Taan. 

*  Srhiirer  (Nentest.  2^itg.  p.  113)  do«iK< 
give  this  inscription  correctly.  Comp.  Lay, 
Geach.  d.  JUd.  Miinzen,  pp.  62.  53. 

«  We  dismiss  the  fanciful  readings  sikI 
explanations  of  the  word  -^^j^  bv  De  Smhy 
and  Ewald.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  Sckvrrr 
in  applying  it  to  the  people  as  a  wh<4e,  Eren 
the  passage  which  he  quotes  (Ber.  iv.  7.  with 
which  the  corresponding  Gemara  shooM  b* 
compared),  proves  that  the  word  is  not  used 
loosely  for  the  people,  but  with  reference  ti> 
their  ecclesiastical  nexta.  Comp.  also  Me^^. 
27  6. 
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and  Sndduceea.  By  tradition  and  ni-cessity  Hyrcanus  belonged  to  the  former,  liv 
teudency  and,  probably,  incUnstioQ  to  the  latter.  Hia  interference  tn  religioua 
affairs  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  the  Pharisees,  stitl  loss  to  that  of  their  extreioi:  , 
seci&ries,  the  Chaudim,  Tradition  ascribes  to  Hyrcanus  no  Ibhb  than  n 
tiom,  of  which  onlyjSiw  were  afterwards  continued  as  legal  ordinances.  Fu-il,  tht- 
p&yment  of  tithes  (both  of  the  Levitiuol  and  the  so-called  '  poor's  tithe ')  -was  de- 
clared no  longer  obligatory  on  a  sdler,  if  be  were  one  of  the  ATnia-Arez,  or 
country  people,  but  on  the  buyer.'  Complaints  had  long  been  made  that  this  heuvj 
impost  was  not  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  deemed 
better  to  devolve  the  responsibitity  on  the  buyer,  unleBs  the  seller  were  what  wrts 
called  '  ntwnton,'  trusted ;  i.e.,  one  who  bad  solemnly  bound  himself  to  pay  titbcs. 
In  connection  with  this,  tKondly,  the  declaration  ordered  in  Deut.  xvvi.  3-10  was 
abrogated  as  no  longer  applicable.  Thirdli/,  all  work  that  caused  noise  was  for- 
bidden during  the  days  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the  lust  great  festive 
daya  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fourthly,  the  formula : 
'  Awake,  why  slecpest  Thou,  O  Lord '  (Pa.  xliv.  23),  with  which,  since  the  Syrian 
persecution,  the  morning  service  in  tbe  Temple  had  commences),  was  aboliebed. 
Fifthly,  tbe  cruel  custom  of  wounding  the  sacrificial  animals  on  the  Lead  was  pro- 
hibited, and  ring«  iastened  in  the  pavement  to  which  the  animals  were  attached 
(Jer,  Maas.  Sh.  v.  0  ;  Jer.  Sot.  ii.  1 1 ;  Toa.  Sol.  13 ;  Sotah  in  a).  The  four  ot- 
diuancw  of  Hyrcanus  which  were  abolished  referred  to  the  introduction  in  officiiil 
documents,  after  the  title  of  the  Iligh-Prieat,  of  the  eipreeaion  ■  El  Eljon '  —the 
Host  High  God ;  to  the  attempt  to  declare  the  Syrian  and  Samaritan  towns  linbli- 
to  tithw  (implying  their  virtual  incorporation)  while,  according  to  an  old  principle, 
thie  obligation  only  applied  when  a  place  could  be  reached  from  Judrnun  without 
jHunng  over  heathen  soil ;  to  the  abrogation  by  Hyrcanus  of  a  former  enactment 
by  Joef  ben  Joezer,  which  diacour^ed  emigration  by  declaring  all  heathen  soil  de- 
IUjmI.  and  which  rendered  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  impo^ihle  hy  declaring 
1 1  Willi  III  of  gtaas  capable  of  contracting  LeviticaJ  delilemeut  (Jer.  Shabb.  1.  4; 
Shabb.  U  6)— and  wlJch  was  re-enacted;  and,  lastly,  to  the  easy  terms  on  which 
tfaa  King  bod  admitted  the  Idumnans  into  the  Jewish  community. 

From  all  this  it  isnotdiiBcult  to  form  nn  idea  of  the  relations  between  Hyrcanus 
end  the  Pharisees.  If  Hyrcanus  had  not  otherwise  known  of  tlie  growing  aversion 
of  the  Pharisees,  u  Sadducean  friend  and  councillor  kept  him  informed,  and  turui^ 
h  to  areount  for  his  party.  The  story  of  the  public  breach  betwi'en  Hvreanus  and 
tbe  Pharisees  is  told  by  Jogephus  {Ant.  xiii.  10.  5,  t!),  and  in  tbe  Taknud  (KJdd. 
66  ni,  with  only  variations  of  names  and  details.  Whether  from  a  challenge  tlirown 
out  In  the  Pharisees  (according  to  the  Talmud),  or  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  rtrange 
m(nest  by  Hyrcanus,  to  point  out  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  was  not  in  arcordance 
with  the  law  {so  Jotephiu),  oue  of  the  eilreme  wction  of  the  Phariwes,"  at  a  tvost 
given  to  the  parly,  called  upon  Hyrcanus  to  be  content  with  wcular  power,  and  t<i 
reufrn  the  Pontificate,  on  Ibe  ground  that  he  was  disqualified  for  it,  became  his 
mother  had  been  a  captive  of  war.  Even  the  Talmud  admits  tliat  this  report  was 
calumnious,  while  it  ofiered  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  really  noble, 
heKMC  woman,  all  tbe  more  \m warrantable  that  the  Poutificale  had,  by  public 
decree,  beau  made  hereditary  in  thi-  family  of  Simon,  the  father  of  Hyrcanus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cose  if  the  charge  now  brought  had  been  other  than 

for  which   BambHrgit   wonld  rriul   Xnliitini. 
the»ect  of 'Ihsiolilnrim,*  wlikh  be  r^snrd: 

_  »   anotber   dfaigaatl'ip     hv    tlu   cxtniniu 

(KIcU.  66a)  Jdiudali  ben  Gedldim.      Chaaidim. 
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a  pretext  to  cover  the  hostility  of  the  Ohasidim.  The  rash  avowal  was  avenged  od 
the  whole  party.  In  the  opinion  of  Hyrcanus  they  all  proved  themaelvee  aoooni- 
plicee,  when^  on  being  questioned,  they  declared  the  offender  only  gttilty  of  '  stnpv 
and  bonds.'  Hyrcanus  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and,  although  the  statement  of 
the  Talmud  about  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Pharisees  is  incorrect^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  removed  from  power  and  exposed  to  persecution.  Tlie 
Talmud  adds  this,  which,  although  chronologically  incorrect,  is  significant, 
'  Jochanan  the  High-Priest  served  in  the  Pontificate  eighty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  them  he  became  a  Sadducee.'  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  trouhfes  to 
the  Pharisaic  party,  which  revenged  itself  by  most  bitter  hatred — the  beginmof, 
also,  of  the  decline  of  the  Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus  left  five  sons.  To  the  oldest  of  them,  Aristobolos  (in  Hebiev 
Jehudah),  he  bequeathed  the  Pontificate,  but  appointed  his  own  widow  to  snooeed 
him  in  the  secular  government.  But  Aristobulus  cast  his  mother  into  prison,  whm 
she  soon  afterwards  perished — as  the  story  went,  by  hunger.  The  only  one  of  his 
brothers  whom  he  had  left  at  large,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  fiiyourite,  soon  M  tbo 
a  victim  to  his  jealous  suspicions.  Happily  his  reign  lasted  only  one  year  (105-104 
B.C.).  He  is  described  as  openly  favouring  the  Grecian  party,  although,  on  eos- 
quering  Itursea,  a  district  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,^  he  obliged  its  inlit»Vifnt»  to 
submit  to  circumcision. 

On  the  death  of  Aristobulus  I.  his  widow,  Alexandra  Salome,  raleated  hit 
brothers  ^m  prison,  and  apparently  married  the  eldest  of  them,  Alexander  Jamw 
(or  in  Hebrew  Jonathan),  who  succeeded  both  to  the  Pontificate  and  the  seeoUr 
government.  The  three  periods  of  his  reign  (104-78  B.C.)  seem  indicated  in  the 
varying"  inscriptions  on  his  coins.  The  first  period,  which  lasted  ei|?ht  or  ten  veirs, 
was  that  in  which  Jannai  was  engaged  in  those  wars  of  conquest,  which  added  tht- 
cities  on  tlie  maritime  coast  to  his  possessions.'     During  that  time  Salome  seems  to 

have  managed  internal  affairs.     As  she  was  devoted  to  the  Pharisaic  partv indetd 

one  of  their  leaders,  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  is  said  to  have  been  her  brother  (^r.  48  «• 
— this  was  the  time  of  their  ascendency.  Accordingly,  the  coins  of  that  period 
bear  the  inscription,  *  Jonathan  the  High-Priest  and  the  Chebher  of  the  Jews.*  Bat 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  foimd  the  arrogance  of  the  Pharisaic  party  iH 
accordant  with  his  own  views  and  tastes.  The  king  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  tnd 
Simeon  l)en  Shetach  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  f  Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2,  p.  11  b).  But 
others  of  his  party  met  a  worse  fate.  A  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  m  the 
Temple  itself.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  Jannai,  officiating  as  High-Priest,  «l 
the  Pliarisaic  custom  at  open  defiance  by  pouring  the  wat^r  out  of  the  ascred 
vessel  on  the  ground  instead  of  upon  the  altar.  Such  a  high-handed  hrescli  of 
what  was  regarded  as  most  sacred,  excited  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  to  tbe 
highest  pitch  of  frenzy.  They  pelted  him  with  the  festive  Ethrogs  (citrons),  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  loudly  reproached  him  with  his  descent  from  *  i 
captive.'  The  Idng  called  in  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  no  fewer  than  6,000  of 
the  people  fell  undei  their  swords.  This  was  an  injury  which  could  neither  1» 
forgiven  nor  atoned  for  by  conquests.  One  insurrection  followed  after  the  other, 
and  50,000  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  these  contests.     Wearr  of  the 

>  By  a  curious  mistake,    Schiirer  locates  Zeitp.  p.  118). 

Iturica  north  instead  of  oast  of  the  Lake  of  *  Accordingly,  on  the  second  aeries  of  coins, 

Galilee,  and  speak-s  of  *  Jewish  tradition  '  as  which  date  from  his  return  to  Jemsalein.  ind 

drawing  such  a  dark  picture  of  Aristobulus.  breach  with  the  Pharisees,  we  have  oo  the 

Dr.  S.  must  refer  to  Josephus^  since  Jewish  reverse  the  device  of  an   anchor  with  tw» 

tradition  never  names  Aristobulus  (Neutest.  crosi»-bar8. 
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strife,  Januai  ssked  tbe  Phftrisaic  party  lo  name  their  couditions  of  peace,  to  wbioh 
thej  eaosiieaUy  replied, '  Thy  death '  (Joe.  Ant.  xiii.  ]3.  5).  Indeed,  such  waa  the 
embittermeDt  that  tbej  actually  called  in,  and  joined  the  Syrians  aj^funst  him.  But  ^ 
the  Buccesa  of  ibo  foreigner  produced  a  popular  reTuUiun  in  his  favour,  of  which 
Jannai  profited  to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  biH  opponentjt.  No  fewer  than  800  of 
them  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  thwrsufterinps  beinp:inteuMfied  by  seeing  their  wiveo 
and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  the  de^nerate  PoiitiiTlay  feasting 
with  abnndoned  women.  A  general  flight  of  the  Pharisees  ensued.  This  closes 
the  second  period  of  his  reign,  marked  on  (be  coin  by  tbe  eigniKcant  abaeuce  of  the 
words  '  C'MiAer  of  the  Jews,'  the  words  beiug  on  one  dde  in  Hebrew,  '  Jonathan 
tbe  bing,'  and  on  the  other  in  Oreeli,  '  ^Vleiander  tbe  king.' 

Tbe  third  period  is  mnrked  by  coins  which  bear  the  inscription  '  Jehonatban 
the  lligh-Priest  and  the  Jews.'  It  was  a  period  of  outward  military  eucceaa,  and 
ofreoonciliatinn  with  the  Pliariseea,oTat  least  of  their  recall — notably  of  Simeiin  ben 
SbetAch,  and  tben  of  hie  friends^probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  (Tier. 
4B  d ;  Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2},  Jannai  died  in  b\i  fiftieth  jk&i,  after  a  reign  of  twentjr- 
eeves  years,  hequeatbing  tbe  government  to  his  wife  Salome.  Un  his  deathbed  he 
is  aaid  to  have  advised  her  to  promote  the  Pharisees,  or  ralber  such  of  them 
aa  made  not  their  religiousness  a  mere  pretext  for  intrigue :  *  Be  oot  ufnud  of  the 
Fliuiseee,  nor  of  those  who  ore  not  PhaHsoes,  but  beware  of  the  painted  ones, 
whose  deeds  are  like  those  of  Zimri,  and  who  seek  the  reward  of  Phinehas'  (Sot, 
S3  b).  But  of  chief  interest  to  us  is,  Uiut  this  period  of  the  recall  of  the  Phariseen 
marks  a  great  internal  change,  indicated  even  in  the  coins.  For  the  first  time  we 
oow  meet  the  designation  '  SiniAafrin.'  The  Chebher,  or  eldership,  bad  ceased  aa  a 
ruling  power,  and  become  transformed  into  a  San/iedrin,  or  ecclesiastical  authority) 
although  tbe  latter  endeavoured,  with  more  or  IsfB  success,  to  arrogate  to  itself 
dvil  jurisdiction,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical  matters.' 

The  nine  years  of  Queen  Aleiandra's  (in  Hebrew  Salome)  reign  were  the 
Gold(<a  Age  of  tbe  Pharisees,  when  heaven  itself  smiled  on  a  land  that  was  wholly 
■object  to  their  religious  sway.  In  the  extravagant  language  of  theTalmud  (Taan. 
23  «,  second  line  from  top) :  '  In  the  days  of  Simeon  hen  Shetach,  the  rains  came 
down  in  the  nighta  of  quarteidays,^  and  on  those  of  the  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  grains 
of  oom  became  like  kidneys,  those  of  barley  like  the  stums  of  olives,  and  lenlils 
like  gold  dinars,  and  l!iey  preserved  a  specimen  {dnipna)  uf  them  for  future  genera- 
tioos  to  show  them  what  disastrous  results  may  follow  upon  sin.'  That  period  of 
mincolouH  bles^g  was  compared  to  the  equally  miraculous  dispensation  of  heaven 
during  tlie  time  that  tiie  Temple  of  Herod  was  building,  when  rain  only  fell  at  night, 
while  the  morning  wind  and  heat  dried  all,  so  that  the  builders  could  continue 
their  work  without  delay.'  Queen  Salome  had  appointed  her  eldest  son,  llyreanus  U., 
a  weak  prince,  to  the  Pontificate,  But,  as  Jotephut  puts  it  {,\nt.  xiii.  16,  2),  al- 
though Salome  bad  tbe  title,  the  Phariseea  held  tbe  real  rule  of  the  country,  and 
they  admiuisieied  it  with  the  barsbnesa,  insolence,  and  recklessness  of  a  tanatical 


1  Jetriih  trnditino,  of  pourfe,  vindirotai  a 

h  •arlin  oriKin  fnt  tlie  Siialieilria,  aud 

Ni  Hs  aiiaUDM  not  onlf  in  tbe  tluu-  of 

L  David,  and  BolnmoD.  but  even  in  tint 

rd*cai  I    (Comp.  Buxlorf,  tux.  Chald. 

,_ d,  OoL  1614). 

■Wrangely,  D»m.&Mrrsfn.B.  p.  lll)«nd 
***««!■  Ie«ve  out  Ibiii  oUuM.  Yctitiamoat 
■  ;niGeant,  sin™  time  fertilUinR  rsiin,  on 
ihtB  vrbin  il  wa>  lorhiddea  tu  go  out,  ■» 
jaMMMa  asniCTH  baanlai  the  «ir  (Pea. 


112  6,  line  10  from  the  bottom),  inditaled  nii 
excepifonnl  bleasiag.  (Tbii  whole  of  thin 
puuge  in  Pu.  ii  extremely  curioiu.^  In 
vicn-  nf  them  Riqinaa  sUlemvnU  irt  the 
TiliDDd,  M.  Dtmbourg'i  cipUnalary  note 
is,  to  sny  llie  leut,  iucorrect. 

■'  Thla  nuti™  is  followed  by  the  MingwIiaE 
blAi<|<heniou»  Hnrv  of  thn  nchlrveiiii-nl>  irf* 
Onim  hammmf^,  (u  which  reTerence  will  bo 
mwle  in  Ihri  HiMiael. 
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j^p,  religioua  party  which  eoM&alj  obtaiiu  unlimited  power.  The  lead  wma»  of  eoanr^ 
jy  taken  hy  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  whom  even  the  Talmud  characterins  aa  luaviiig  *  kl 
■^  ,  ^  handa'  (Jer.  Sanh.  tL  6,^  p.  28  b).  FirBt,  all  who  were  anapeetad  cf  SaddaoMa 
leanings  were  removed  hy  intrigue  or  Tiolenoe  from  the  Sanliedrin,  Next,  pntiiw 
ordinances  difiering  from  Pharisaical  views  were  abrogated,  and  othenbnaliqy 
their  spirit  substitttted.  So  sweeping  and  thorough  was  the  change  wwwghti  Ifat 
the  Sadduoees  never  recovered  the  blowy  and  whatever  they  might  teach,  yet  Ika 
in  office  v^ere  obliged  in  all  time  coming  to  conform  to  Pharisaic  pnetica  (Jm.AaL, 
zviiL  1.  4;  Tos.  Yomai.  6). 

But  the  Pharisaic  party  were  not  content  with  dogmatical  yictoriea,  even  ^mm^ 
they  celebrated  each  of  them  by  the  insertion  in  the  Calendar  of  a 
feastrday.  Partly  '  to  discourage  the  Sadducees/  partly  from  the  anppoaed  *  i 
sities  of  the  time,  and  to  teach  others '  (to  make  an  example ;  Si]Aiv6  on  DmL)^ 
they  carried  their  principles  even  beyond  thmr  utmost  inferences^  and  wen  §uhf 
of  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  that,  according  to  tradition^  Simeon  evn  ook 
demned  his  own  innocent  son  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  logical  oobsmCwj.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  knew  how  to  flatter  the  queen,  by  iilm- 
duong  a  series  of  ordinances  which  protected  the  rights  of  manied  womb  wd 
rendered  divorce  more  difficult*  The  only  ordinance  of  Simeon  ben  Shetabh,  vUek 
deserves  permanent  record,  is  that  which  enjoined  regular  aehool  attendanes  Ijf  d 
children,  although  it  may  have  been  primarily  intended  to  place  tlie  ednealiaaif 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  The  general  discontent  cansed  bf  da 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  must  have  rallied  moat  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  psitf  of 
the  Sadducees.  It  led  at  last  to  remonstrance  with  the  queen,  and  was  piobtbhr 
the  first  occasion  of  that  revolt  of  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Salome^  whiek 
darkened  the  last  days  of  her  rdgn. 

Salome  died  (in  the  beginning  of  69  B.C.)  before  the  measures  propoeed  agiinsf 
Aristobulus  could  be  carried  out.  Although  Hyrcanus  II.  now  united  the  lonl 
office  with  the  Pontificate,  his  claims  were  disputed  by  his  brother  AristoboluII'f 
who  conquered,  and  obliged  his  brother  to  abdicate  in  his  favour  his  twofold  digoitT. 
To  cement  their  reconciliation,  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  married  Alem- 
dra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus.  They  little  thought  how  ill-fated  that  union  would 
prove.  For  already  another  power  was  intriguing  to  interpose  in  Jewish  sfiin, 
with  which  it  was  henceforth  to  be  identified.  Alexander  Jannai  had  appaintfid 
one  Antipas,  or  Antipater— of  whose  origin  the  most  divergent  accounts  are  ginn* 
— ^to  the  governorship  of  Idumssa.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  asoBa 
The  dissension  between  the  two  Asmonaeans  seemed  to  offer  the  opportonitf  for 
realising  his  ambitious  schemes.  Of  course,  he  took  the  part  of  the  w^ak  Hjrenv 
as  against  the  warlike  Aristobulus,  and  persuaded  the  former  that  he  was  in  dsager 
of  his  life.  Ultimately  he  prevailed  on  him  to  fly  to  Aretas,  King*  of  Araln,wiio, 
in  consideration  of  liberal  promises,  undertook  to  reinstate  Hyrcanus  in  the  goreriK 
ment.  The  Arab  army  proved  successful,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  prop(»cioB  of 
the  troops  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  now  shut  up  within  the  fortified  Temple*baild- 
ings.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  war,  a  long  famine  desolated  the  land.  It  m 
during  its  prevalence  that  Onias,  reputed  for  his  omnipotence  in  prayer,  achiefsd 
what  procured  for   him  the   designation   ^  hammeaggei^ — the  '  circle-dmww.' ^ 

1  Chammumoth,  heathen  and  sUt«  desceot.    The  trafli  Btf 

^  Comp.  also  Sanh.  46  a.  probably  between  these  extremes. 

'  Comp.  Derenbourg,  pp.  108, 109.  >  It  almost  seems  as  if  this  ifpwaaakilflrr 

*  According  to  some  (Ant.  xiv.  1.  8),  he  were  a  sort  of  Jewish  iaiitaCioB  oTtlM  dvde 

was  of  noble  Jewish,  according  toothen^  of  which  PopilinaLmias  drew  aioiindAatiodi* 
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When  bie  prayer  for  rain  remuned  unanswered,  he  drew  e.  circle  ftronnd  bim,  de-       aPP. 
cluing  bis  determinBtion  not  to  le&ve  it  till  tba  Almightf  had  granted  nin,  and  jy 

that  not  in  drops,  nor  jet  in  deeolating  floods  (which  BucceBaivelj  happened),  but   ■ , — -' 

in  copious,  Tefreahing  showers.  It  is  difficult  to  saj  whether  this  is  more  repugnant 
to  all  feelings  of  reverence,  or  the  reportedreproof  of  Simeon  ben  ShetBcb,who  for- 
bore to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  him  because  he  was  like  a  spoilt  child  who  could 
ask  anytbing  of  bis  HeaTenJy  Father.  But  this  supposed  power  ultimately  proved 
fttal  to  Onias  duiinp-  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Hyrcnuus  and  Aretas.'  Refusing 
to  intercede  either  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  brothers,  be  was  stoned  to 
death  (Ant.  xiv.  2.  1). 

But  already  another  power  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  Fompey  was  on  bis 
rictorious  march  through  Asia  when  botb  parties  sppealed  to  him  for  help.  Scaurus, 
whom  Pompey  detached  to  Sjiia,  was,  indeed,  bought  by  Aristobulus,  and  Aretas 
was  ordered  to  ruse  the  wege  of  Jerusalem.  But  Pompey  quickly  discovered 
that  Hyrcanus  might,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  cunning  Idumiean,  Antipater,  prove 
an  instrument  more  likely  to  sene  his  ulterior  purposes  than  Aristobulus.  Three 
deputations  appeared  before  Pompey  at  Damascus— those  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
one  independent  of  both,  which  craved  the  abolition  of  the  Asmoneean  rule  and  the 
restoration  of  the  former  mode  of  government,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  '  Ghehher ' 
or  Eldership  under  the  presidency  of  the  Higb-Priest.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  such  a  demand  would  find  no  response.  The  consideration  of  ihe  rival  claims 
of  the  Asmoniaans  Pompey  postponed.  The  conduct  of  Aristobulus  not  only  con- 
firmed the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  insolent  bearing  of  his  deputies  bad 
made  on  Pompey,  but  sealed  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people.  Pompey 
laid  ei^re  to  Jerusalem.  The  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  surrendered  the  City,  but 
those  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  Temple.  At  iaet  the  sacred  precincts  were 
taken  by  storm  amidst  fearful  carnage.  The  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  their 
aacred  functions,*  and  wbo  continued  them  during  this  terrible  scene,  were  cut 
down  at  the  altar.    No  fewer  than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished. 

With  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (63  B.C.)  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees as  a  reigning  family,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  real  independenco  of  Palestine, 
came  to  an  end.  So  truly  did  Jewish  tradition  realise  this,  that  it  baa  left  us  not 
a  single  notice  eitherof  this  capture  of  Jerusalem  or  of  all  the  subsequent  sad  events 
to  the  time  of  Herod.  It  is  as  if  their  silence  meant  that  for  them  Judna,  in  its 
then  state,  had  no  further  history.  Still,  the  Roman  conqueror  had  aa  yet  dealt 
gmtly  with  bis  prostrate  victim.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  penetrated  into  the  Moet 
Holy  PUce  in  contemptuous  outrage  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  Israel ;  but  be 
left  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  untouched,  and  eien  made  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  services.  Those  wbo  had  caused  the  resistance  of  Jerusalem  were 
executed,  and  the  country  made  tributary  to  Rome.  But  Judiea  not  only  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria,  its  boundaries  were  also  narrowed.  All 
the  Gredan  cities  bad  their  independence  restored ;  Samaria  was  freed  from  Jewish 
anpremacy ;  and  the  districie  comprised  within  the  so-called  Decapolis  (or  '  ten 
cities')  Again  obtained  self-^vemment.  II  was  a  sadly  curtiuled  land  over  which 
Hyrcanus  II.,  as  Higb-Priest,  waa  left  Governor,  without  being  allowed  to  wear  the 

K|iiptuii«8,  biilding  bim   decide,  ere  he  left  sieger:. 

ft,  whether  nr  not  he  would  oomply  with  the  *  Accordinp  to  ^OHpAu,  it  w«i  on  the  Dny 

demaodoflhe  Koniiiu.  of  AtoDement ;    sccordiuic   to   JJio   Cauiti, 

I  Bgth  JB4q>li*M  iiid  the  Talmud  (SoUb  ■ppsreDtl)'  on  a  Sabbath.  Comp.  the  reuiarka 

496)  give  tn  account,  tboDRh  in  difTerent  of  Ccmioiir;  on  tbcw  coDSictiDg  sUtemcnu 

TernoD,  or  (he  manner  in  which  the  t>euep>d  (n.  ?.  p.  117,  Date). 
•onght  a  snpiily  uf  Mcrifices  from  the  lie- 
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^PP^  diadem  (Ant.  xx.  10).  Aristobulos  II.  had  to  adorn  aa  captive  the  triimpbl 
^y  entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Rome.' 
>_  ,  ,^  The  civil  rule  of  Hyrcanus  as  Ethnarch  must  from  the  first  have  been  very  Imdtei 
It  was  still  more  contracted  when,  during  the  Proconsulate  of  Ghibinius  (^- 
65  B.c.),^  Alexander,  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  tried 
to  possess  himself  of  the  government  of  Judsea  (Ant.  xiv.  6.  2-4).  The  office  of 
Hyrcanus  was  now  limited  to  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  territory,  ^vided  into 
five  districts,  was  apportioned  among  five  principal  cities,  ruled  by  a  oouncU  of  kni 
notables  (apiaroi).  Thus,  for  a  short  time,  monarchical  gave  place  to  aiistooitie 
government  in  Palestine.  The  renewed  attempts  of  Aristobulos  or  of  his  iuaSj 
to  recover  power  only  led  to  fresh  troubles,  which  were  sadly  divetafied  hj  tke 
rapacity  and  severity  of  the  Romans.  The  Triumvir  Grassus,  who  saoeeeded 
Gabinius  (55-53  B.C.),  plundered  the  Temple  not  only  of  its  treasures  bat  of  its 
precious  vessels.  A  new  but  not  much  happier  era  began  with  Julius  Cmmt,  U 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  had  not  fkllen  victims  to  the  party  of  Pompej, 
the  prospects  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  might  now  have  been  very  unpnnmaqg. 
But  their  death  and  that  of  Pompey  (whom  they  had  supported)  changed  theaqMl 
of  matters.  Antipater  not  only  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victor  of  Phaisaha,  te 
made  himself  eminently  useful  to  Cessar.  In  reward,  Hyrcanus  was  oonfiimed  m 
Pontifi*  and  Ethnarch  of  Judaea,  while  Antipater  was  made  a  Roman  citixen  tnd 
nominated  Epitrophos,  or  (Roman)  administrator  of  the  country.  Of  cooiae,  tiie 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Idumaean,  who  continued  to  bold  it,  de^ite 
the  attempts  of  Antigonus,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus.  And  from  heoee- 
forth  Csesar  made  it  part  of  his  policy  to  favour  the  Jews  (comp.  the  decrees  in  tlieir 
favour,  Ant.  xiv.  10). 

Meantime  Antipater  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  ambitious  plans,  appointed  hii 
son  Phasael  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee.  The  Utter, 
although  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  soon  displayed  the  vigour  and  sternnes 
which  characterised  his  after-career.  He  quelled  what  probably  was  a  '  nation- 
alist^ rising  in  Galileo,  in  the  blood  of  Ezekias,  its  leader,  and  of  his  chief 
associates.  This  indeed  secured  him  the  favour  of  Sextus  Csesar,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  a  relative  of  the  great  Imperator.  But  in  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  exti«Be 
Pharisaic  party,  it  excited  the  utmost  indignation.  They  foresaw  the  •dvent 
of  a  foe  most  dangerous  to  their  interests  and  libertv,  and  vainly  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  him.  It  was  argued  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  in  tht 
hands  of  the  High-Priest,  and  that  Herod,  as  Governor  of  Galilee,  appointed  Vrt 
foreign  administrator,  had  no  right  to  pronoimce  capital  punishment  without  t 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin.  ilvTcanus  yielded  to  the  clamour ;  but  Herod  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  • 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  command  of  Sextus  Cflesar  to  acquit 
him.  The  storv'  wliich  is  related  (though  in  different  version,  and  with  difer«it 
names),  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  19  a),  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  9.  3-5),  present?  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  passed  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  appearance  of  Herod  had 
so  terrified  that  learned  body  that  none  ventured  to  speak,  till  their  president, 
Shemajah  (Sameas),  by  his  bold  speech,  rallied  their  courage.  Most  truly  did  he 
foretell  the  fete  which  overtook  them  ten  years  later,  when  Herod  ruled  in  the 
Holy  City.     But  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  persuaded 

*  The  captives  then  brought  to  Rome  and  matters  in  Syria  and  Judiea  in  JfanptardL 
sold  as  slaves  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  Handb.  d.  Kum.  Alterth.,  voL  iv.  jip.  247- 
community  in  the  imperial  city.  260. 

*  Comp.  the  masterly  survey  of  the  state  of 
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Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jecusnli'm.  His  wm,  however,  only  n  lemporary  huinili- 
atjon-  Sc-itusCie^sr  tmnieil  liercid  (nivernor  of  Ccele-Syrio,  and  he  »oo&  appeared 
with  an  army  befoni  Jerusalem,  to  take  ven;ft;aii(*  on  Uyrcnnus  aod  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  entreaties  of  hie  father  and  brother  induced  biin,  indeed,  to  desist  for  tl 
but  ten  years  later,  ahke  HyrcaQUB  and  tlie  toumber^  of  the  Sanltudru  fell  victims 
to  his  revenge, 

Another  turn  of  affairs  seemed  imminent  when  CieBar  fell  under  the  dap^i*  of 
the  conspiiBtors  (16  March,  44),  and  Cns^iis  occupied  Syria.  Dut  jViiti|iateT  and 
Herod  proved  as  wiUinf^  and  able  to  serve  him  ae  formerly  CKsai.  Anti}iater,  in- 
deed, perished  through  a  court-  or  perhaps  a  '  Nationalist '  plot,  hul  his  murderers 
BOOD  expentuced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  thone  whom  Herod  hod  hired  for 
the  purpose.  And  still  the  star  of  Herod  eeemed  in  the  ascendant.  Not  only  did 
he  repel  nttempted  inroads  by  Antigonuti,  but  when  Antonius  and  Octavianue  (in  42 
B.c)  look  the  place  of  Brutus  iind  Cosoius,  lie  succeeded  once  more  In  ingratiatiDit 
Hnuelf  with  the  former,  on  whom  the  government  of  Ada  devolved.  The 
tiotts  made  by  Jewish  deputations  hod  no  inlluence  on  Antony.  IndwJ,  he 
heyoud  his  predecessors  in  appointing  Phasael  and  Herod  H-trartjhs  of  Juds-a. 
Tlius  the  dvil  power  woe  now  nominally  ea  well  tis  really  in  their  hands.  But 
the  restless  Antigonus  was  determmed  not  to  forego  his  claim.  When  the  power 
of  Antony  was  fast  waning,  in  consequence  of  bis  reckless  indulgences,  Antigonus 
■oud  the  opportunity  of  the  incursion  of  the  Parthians  into  Asia  Mmor  to  attain 
thsgi«Rt  object  of  his  ambition.  In  Jerusalem  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties 
irat«  engaged  in  daily  condids,  when  a  ParthUu  division  appeared.  By  treachery 
Phasael  and  Ilyrcanus  were  lured  into  the  Parthian  camp,  and  Unally  handed  over 
to  Autigonus.  Herod,  warned  in  time,  had  escaped  from  Jertisalem  with  his 
family  and  armed  adherents.  Of  his  other  oppooents  Aniigonua  made  sure.  To 
un£t  Hyrcanus  for  the  I'ontificaie  his  ears  were  cut  off,  while  Phosael  destroyed 
himself  in  hh  prison,  Antigonus  was  now  undisputed  High-Priest  oud  king.  Uiv 
brief  reign  of  three  years  (40-37  B.C.)  is  marked  by  coins  which  beer  in  Hebrew 
the  device :  Matthatjah  the  Qigb-Priest,  and  in  Greek :  King  Antigonus. 

The  only  hope  of  Herod  lay  in  Roman  help.  He  found  .Vniony  in  Bome. 
\Vliat  difliculties  there  were,  were  removed  by  gold,  and  when  Octavian  gave  his 
oonaent.  a  decree  of  the  Sen&le  declared  Antigonus  ihe  enemy  of  Itome,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  appoint^  Herod  King  of  Judtea  (4C>  b.o.).  Early  in  the  year  ;!0  B,c. 
HeriMl  was  in  Palestine  to  conquer  his  new  kin^om  by  help  of  the  Itomans  Uul 
thinr  aid  was  st  first  l&rdy  and  reluctant,  and  il  was  -iS,  or  mnre  pfihably  97, 
betbri!  Hen>d  could  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Before  that  he  bad  wedded 
^e  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mariamme,  the  daughter  of  AJeinnder  and  grand- 
datight«r  of  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  be  had  been  betrothed  live  years  before.  His 
conquered  capital  was  desolate  indeed,  and  its  people  impoverished  by  exactions. 
Bat  Herod  bad  reached  the  goat  of  his  amlntion.  AH  oppoution  won  put  down. 
kU  rivalry  rendered  impossible.  .Vutigonus  was  beheaded,  as  Herod  had  wished  ; 
the  fet'ble  and  aged  Hyrcanus  was  permanently  disqualiSed  for  the  Pontific&Ie 
and  any  youthful  descendonlA  of  the  Maccabees  left  were  absolutely 
conqueror's  power.  The  long  struggle  for  power  had  ended,  and  the  .Vsmoiuean 
Ikmily  was  virtually  destroyed.     Their  sway  had  lasted  about  ISU  years. 

Looking  back  on  the  rapid  rise  and  decline  of  the  Maccabees,  on  their  speedy 
I  degeneration,  on  the  deeds  of  cruelty  wiih  which  theb  history  so  soon  becami 
.atainod,  on  the  selfisbneiH  and  reckless  ambition  which  chamcti^riaed  them,  and 
»eq;wciaUycin  the  profoundly  an ti- nationalist  and  anti-Pharisaic,  we  had  aJmoet  said 
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nnli-JewlBh,  tendency  whirli  marked  (lieir  sway,  we  c»n  undeiBtatid  tlie  B 
hntred  with  wliicli  Jewisli  tradition  has  follon-ed  their  memorj. 
■  them  is  of  the  scBntiest.  No  univerafJ.  acclamation  ploiifieaeven  the  deeds  of  Judu 
the  Miuicabee;  no  Talmudic  tractate  ie  devoted  to  that  'feast  of  the  dediratioo' 
which  celebrated  the  puririnjf  of  the  Temple  and  the  rMtoratiou  of  Jewish  worship. 
In  fact  «iich  was  the  feeling,  thai  the  priMtly  coarse  of  Jojarili — to  which  thr 
Asm nnnaiiB  belonged — is  sud  to  have  been  onsenice  when  the  fint  and  theserood 
Temple  were  destroyed,  because  'guilt  was  to  be  punished  on  the  guUty.'  More 
than  that, '  It.  Leviaaith:  Jthyarib  ["Jehovah  will  contend"},  the  man  ribenaiw 
of  the  man  or  f»milj]  ;  Mermi  [_"  rebeUion,"  evidently  a  play  upon  Modin,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Miurcabees],  the  town  ;  Maatarhn/  ["  the  rebels,"  evidenlly  a  pl»T 
upon  MakVahei] — Ilehaih  g^ven  op  the  Temple  to  the  enemies,*  Rabbi  Beisclijih 
oaith  r  '  Jnh  hariv  [Jehojarib],  Qod  contended  with  His  children,  because  thej 
revolted  and  rebelled  a^ain.it.  Him'  (Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8,  p.  68  t^  line  35  60m 
bottom),'  Indeed,  the  opprobrious  designation  of  Snrbetha,  rebellion,  ajid  Smhauti 
El,  rebels  a^inst  God,  became  in  course  of  time  bo  identified  with  the  Maccabce), 
that  it  was  ui>ed  when  its  meaning  was  no  longer  iinderalood.  Thus  Origta  (fiurf. 
llirt.  Eccl.  vi.  25)  speaks  of  tlie  (Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Maccabees  oe '  tnscribad 
Sarbeth,  Sarbane  El.'°  So  thoroughly  had  these  temas  become  identified  inpopakr 
jmiiimee,  that  even  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  a  Herod  could  not  procure  a  nuMtf 
judgmeDt  on  the  sway  of  the  Asmonteans. 


'  Comp.  Geiger,  Unobrifl,  [ 

h„UTp^  p.  119,  now. 

*  Comp.  Hanibur^r,  a.  s.  p. 
PtrnnEc  nod  moHt  unsMtiiifnctor 
hnve  bnn  proposed  of  then  my 
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APPENDIX  V. 


BABBINIC  THEOLOGY  AND   LITEBATURE. 


(VoL  i.  Book  I.  ch.  viii.) 

1.  The  Traditional  Lavp, — ^The  brief  account  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  100,  of  the  charac- 
ter and  authority  claimed  for  the  traditional  law  may  here  be  supplemented  by  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  Htdachath  in  the  order  of  their  supposed  intro- 
duction or  promulgation. 

In  the  Jirtt  class,  or  *  Halachoth  of  Moses  from  Sinai/  tradition  enumerates 
fifty-five^  which  may  be  thus  designated :  religio-agrarian,  four ;  ^  ritual,  includ- 
ing questions  about  'clean  and  unclean/  twenty-three;'  concerning  women  and 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  three ;  ^  concerning /orma/ti^tiM  to  be  observed  in  the 
copying,  fastening,  &c.,  of  the  Law  and  the  phylacteries,  eighteen ;  ^  exegetical, 
foor;^  purefy  tuperstitious^  one;^  not  otherwite  included,  two.^  Eighteen  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  of  which  only  one  is  ritual,  the  other  seventeen  being  agrarian 
and  police  regulations.^  The  other  traditions  can  only  be  briefly  noted.  Boaz,  or 
else  '  the  tribunal  of  Samuel,'  fixed,  that  Deut.  xxiii.  8  did  not  apply  to  alliances 
with  Ammonite  and  Moabite  women.  Two  ordinances  are  ascribed  to  David,  two 
to  Solomon,  one  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  one  to  Jehoiada.  The  period  of  Isaiah  and 
of  Hezekiah  is  described  as  of  immense  Rabbinic  activity.    To  the  prophets  at 
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1  The  numbers  pven  by  Matmonides^  in 
his  Preface  to  the  Mishnah,  and  their  arrange- 
ment, are  somewhat  different,  but  I  prefer  the 
more  critical  (not  unfrequently  hypercritical) 
enumeration  of  Htrzfdd.  They  are  also 
enumerated  in  Feuer*8  Xachlath  Shimoni, 
Part  I.  pp.  47-49  b, 

«  Peah.  ii.  6  ;  Tad.  iv.  S ;  Tos.  Peah.  3 ; 
Orlah  iii.  9. 

5  Erub.4a;  Nidd.726j  Cher.  6  &  ;  Ab.  d. 
R.  N.  19,  25;  Toe.  Chall.  1;  Shabb.  70  a; 
Bech.  16a;  Nas.  286;  ChuU.  27a,  28a; 
42  a,  43  a  ;  Moed  K.  8  b.  Of  these,  the  most 
interesting  to  the  Christian  reader  are  about 
the  U  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  (Cher. 

6  b)  ;  about  the  26  kinds  of  work  prohibited 
on  the  Sabbath  (Shabb.  70  a)  ;  that  the  father, 
bat  not  the  mother,  mif^ht  dedicate  a  child 
under  age  to  the  Nasirate  (Nas.  28  b)  ;    the 

7  rules  as  to  slaughtering  animals  :  to  cut  the 
neck ;  to  cut  through  the  trachea,  and,  in  the 
case  of  four-footed  animals,  also  through  the 
gullet ;  not  to  pause  while  slaughtering ;  to 
nsQ  a  knife  perfectly  free  of  all  notches,  and 
quite  sharp ;  not  to  strike  with  the  knife ; 
not  to  cut  too  near  the  head ;  and  not  to 
stick  the  knife  into  the  throat ;  certain 
determinations  about  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 


such  aa  abont'the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  &c. 
*  Ab.  8,3Gb;  Kiddah  45  a,  726. 

6  Jer.  Meg.  i.  9 ;  Shabb.  28  6 ;  Men.  82  a ;  85  a. 
^  Ned.  37  b.    These  four  Halachoth  are :  as 

to  the  authoritative  pronunciation  of  certain 
words  in  the  Bible  ;  as  to  the  Jttur  Sopherim^ 
or  syntactic  and  stylistic  emendation  in  the 
following  five  passages :  Gen.  x^^ii.  5,  xxiv. 
65  ;  Numb.  xxxi.  2  ;  Ps.lxviii.  22  (A.  V.  21  J, 
xxxvi.  7  (A.  V.  6)  ;  about  the  Keri  veut 
KeUtiv,  woixls  read  but  not  written  in  the  text ; 
and  the  Kethiv  vtlo  Keri,  words  written  but 
not  read  in  the  text. 

7  Pes.  1105.  Not  to  eat  two  pieces  (even 
numbers)  of  an  eg^,  a  nut,  or  cucumber,  &c. 

8  Edm.  viii.  7 ;  Tanch.  60  a.  The  first  of 
these  Halachoth  speaks  of  the  activity  of 
Elijah  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  (Mai.  iii.  28.  24,  A.  V.  iv.  5,  6),  a» 
directed  to  restore  those  of  pure  Israelitish 
descent  who  had  been  improperly  extruded, 
and  to  extrude  those  who  had  been  improperly 
admitted. 

»  Baba  K.  81a  ;  Tos.  Baba  M.  11  ;  Jer. 
Baba  K.  iii.  2.  Among  the  police  regulations 
b  this  curious  one,  that  all  were  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  not  to  lay 
down  nets,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  navigation. 


TIIE  CANON  OF  6CKIPTUUE. 


Jerusalem  three  ritual  ordinuncos  are  ascribt^d.     Daniel  is  repnaent«d  i 
prohibited  llie  bread,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  heathen  (Dun.  'i.  5).    Two  rituftl  detei^ 
minationa  are  ascribed  to  the  prophets  uf  the  Exile. 

After  the  return  from  Babylon  traditionalism  rapidly  expauded,  and  its  peculiar 
character  more  and  more  clearly  deTeloped.  No  fewer  than  twelve  traditions  are 
traced  back  to  the  three  prophets  who  flourished  at  that  period,  while  four  other 
important  legal  determinBtions  are  attributed  to  the  prophet  Maggai  indiriduallj. 
It  will  readily  be  uiidandbxid  that  Etra  occupied  a  high  place  in  tradition.  Fifte«n 
ordinances  are  aficribod  to  him,  of  which  «ome  are  ritual.  Three  nf  his  suppiaed 
(jrdinancea  haTe  a.  genera!  interest.  They  enjoin  the  jfeneral  education  of  chtMrrn, 
and  the  excluaion  of  SamBiitana  trom  admission  into  the  Synagxig^e  and  from  sodil 
intercourse.  If  only  one  legnl  determination  is  assigned  to  Nehemiah,  '  the  men  «/ 
the  Great  Synsgogiis '  are  credited  with  fifttten,  of  which  iix  bear  on  ii[iparta:it 
critical  and  ex^^tical  points  connected  with  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  the  othoit 
chiefly  on  questions  connected  with  ritual  and  worahip.  Among  the  '  ptin '  {9f- 
oti)  whic^h  succeeded  the  '  Great  .Synagogue,'  three  'ollevintiii^'  oidinancos  [of  i 
very  piuulilious  character)  are  ascribed  to  Jos€  the  bod  of  Joeier,*  and  two,  iatendnl 
to  render  all  contact  with  heAthens  impossible,  to  him  and  his  coUesgue.  rnder 
the  Maccabeiis  the  feaat  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  introduced.  To  JixIliu 
the  eon  of  Peiachja,  one  puuctilioua  l^ul  determination  is  ascribed.  Of  thM  iacteet 
of  the  Maccabean  Iligh-Priest  Jochanan  we  have  already  spoken  in  another  pUor^ 
aimilarly,  of  those  of  Simon  the  son  of  Shetach  and  of  his  learni^d  coUeagiw.  Foni 
legal  determinations  of  their  successors  .Shemajah  and  Abtnliim  are  meotioiKi 
Next  in  order  comes  the  prohibition  of  Greek  duriug  the  war  between  the  Mkc*- 
bean  brothers  IXyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  This  brings  us  t^i  the  time  of  Hilld  sad 
BhammBa,  that  is,  to  the  period  of  Jesus,  to  which  further  reference  will  ban  to  be 
made  in  another  place. 

2.  The  Canon  of  Scripture. — Eeference  haa  been  made  in  the  text  (toL  L  p.  107) 
to  the  position  taken  by  Traditionalism  in  reference  to  the  written  aa  mmpoKd 
vrith  what  was  regarded  as  the  oral  Revelation.  Still,  nominally,  tie  Soripturai 
were  appealed  to  by  the  Falestiniana  as  of  supreme  authority.  The  views  wtuch 
Jitttf/hui  expreesea  in  this  respect,  although  in  a  popular  and  Oreciamaod  farm, 
were  substantially  those  entertained  by  t^e  liabbis  and  by  his  countrymen  gen- 
rally  (comp,  Ag.  Apion,  i.  7,  S).'  A  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  tinfininl 
and  non-canouical  books.  The  tei^t  of  the  former  wns  inspiration,  which  had  cMisd 
in  the  time  of  ArtaxerieB,  that  is,  with  the  prophet  Slalachi.  iVccordingly.tlie 
work  of  the  elder  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirai'h  (Jeahua  ben  Sira,  ben  Eliesorj  waea- 
eluded  from  the  Canon,  although  it  is  not  unirequestly  referred  to  by  ItaUtnic 
authorities  in  terms  with  which  ordinarily  oulj-  Biblical  quotations  areiottodiKtd.' 
According  to  the  view  propounded  by  Josephus,  not  only  were  the  reij  woidt  if- 
spired  in  which  a  prediction  was  utti^red,  but  the  prophetic  were  unconadoiu  Did 
passive  tehictes  of  tile  Divine  message  (Ant.  iv.  6.5;  comp.  generally,  Ant  ii&ll 
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>  Comp.  Zim,  Gottud.  Vor 
10  The  Tslmu.iic  nuotation.  .. ._ 
w  rk  of  the  elder  Jestu  have  boat  rep«t«dt} 
ciliated.  I  may  hen  take  leave  ti>  r(Ar  id 
my  cul  Ktioa  und  tianslotion  of  then  a 
Append.  II.  to  tli<^  'Hialoiy  oT  Ibe  JcaUi 


LVSPIRATION  OF  SCIilPTUKE. 

Ti.  fS  2 ;  viii.  i:t,  3 ;  ix.  3,  ^ ;  r^.  0 1  X.  2,  2 ;  4,  S).  Altlutujili  pK-eminence  ii 
PMpMt  ivM  nuigiied  to  Moees  (.\nt.  iy.  8, 40),  yet  Divine  authority  equally  attached 
to  the  Mjings  of  the  I^phets,  snd  ejen,  though  perhaps  in  a  still  inferior  degrw, 
Ic  Ihe  '  IIjFimiB,'  aa  the  Hagiographa  generally  were  called  from  the  circuinrtance 
that  the  PasJter  stood  At  the  head  of  them  (comp.  Phiio,  De  Vita  contempl.,  ed. 
Mtmgts,  vol.  ii.  p.  4rd ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44).  Thus  the  diviaion  of  the  Bihle  into 
three  aectiona — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  '  ■^^'^itia)^ ' — which  already 
oocura  in  the  prologue  to  the  work  of  Jesus  the  sua  of  Sinicb,'  seema  to  have  been 
curreal  at  the  time.  And  here  it  is  of  great  interest,  in  conuection  with  modem 
CODlroverdes,  that  JoMiphus  seeme  to  attach  special  imporl&Qce  to  the  prophec 
Daniel  sa  still  awaiting  fulfilment  (Ant,  x.  10.  4 ;  1 1.  7). 

That  the  Habbia  entertained  the  aame  Tiewe  of  inspiration,  appcHra  not  only 
from  the  distinctive  name  of  '  Holy  Wrilinga '  giveu  to  the  SScripturea,  but  also 
from  (he  directions  tliat  their  touch  defiled  the  hnuda,'  and  that  it  was  duty  on  the 
Sabbath  to  save  them  Irom  coiiUsigTUtion,  and  to  gather  them  up  if  nccidantolly 
•cattered,  and  that  it  was  not  lanful  for  heirs  to  make  division  of  a  s 
(camp.  Shabb.  ivi.  1 ;  Erub.  i,  3 ;  Chel.  «v.  6 ;  Yad.  iii.  2-6 ;  iv.  5  [where  spevial 
leference  is  made  to  Dauivl]  B).  From  what  wa  know  of  the  State  of  feelii^,  we 
might  have  inferred,  even  if  direct  evidence  bad  not  existed,  thkt  a  distinctive  and 
saperior  place  would  be  ascribed  vo  the  Books  of  Moaes.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
other  books  of  Scripture,  alike  the  Prophets  and  the  Hi^ogtapha,'  are  only 
dMJgnated  ns  KabluUah  ('  received/  handed  down,  tradition),  which  is  also  the  ni 
giren  to  oral  tradition,'  It  was  said  that  the  Thornh  waa  pven  to  Mosea  (Jer, 
8hak.  vi.  1)  '  in  (letters  of)  white  fire  graven  upon  black  fire,'  although  it  wa» 
matter  of  dispute  whether  be  received  it  volume  by  volume  or  complete  as  a  wholi- 
(Q\\t.  60  n).  But  on  the  question  of  ita  inspiration  not  the  smallest  doubt  could 
be  tolerated.  Thua,  to  admit  generally,  that '  the  Thorah  aa  a  whole  was  from 
baftVeD,  except  (hie  1,odc)  verse,  which  the  Holy  Une,  blessed  be  He,  did  not  speak, 
but  Mosea  of  himself  waa  to  become  an  inlidel  and  a  blasphemer  (Sanh.  Itft  n).' 
£veD  the  concluding  vcrBes  in  Deuteronomy  had  been  dictated  by  Ood  to  Moaes. 
«od  be  wrote  tbem  down — not  ivpeatjng  them,  however,  as  before,  but  weeping  as 
ba  wrote.    It  will  readily  be  understood  in  what  extravagant  terma  Jfoaes  himself 


<  Conp.  also  2  Muc.  ii.  13,  14. 

>  The  Rcocral  italcmCDt  that  this  ilscr«e 
^m  laUndfd  to  prevent  n  common  ur  proCuip 
MK  of  th«  Scripture  du«s  nnt  expfiun  iu 
oririo.  Tbv  latter  !«enu  to  hnve  beud  u 
priestc  in  the  Temple 


i-pt  (Shnbb.  Ho), 
ircbiuided. 


danag*  to  the  Sacnd  Soil  irw  ii 
It  wu  eniKlnl  Itut  the  Saend 
TUnpIe  imdcred  nil  meat  lliBt  touched  it 
gprifin  Tbi»  decree  gave  rue  U>  anotbefr 
bjr  may  of  Further  prc<»Diiaa.  thnt  even  the 
handa  which  touched  the  8«cred  Roll,  or  any 
dlbat  put  of  the  Bllile,  becune  anckui  (so 
that,  having  touched  the  latter,  they  could 
aot  touch  the  ThnoRoA).  Tben  fUluired  (in 
tha  ooange  of  development)  a  third  ileerte, 
(bat  nch  lUBcb  deliled  also  uuuide  the 
Tcmnte,  Finiillv.  the  fint  decree  irumodiDed 
W  the  etrect  that  the  Sured  Roll  in  the 
Temple  did  »'  deflle  the  bandi,  while  all 
«tbB  Scripture*  (anyvbere  cIm)  dtfiled  them 


(Chel.  jv.  6).  ITreexplimntion  ottered  10  the 
SHdduceee  tiy  II.  JoclijuiitD  b.  Saccai  Is 
evidenilv  intended  to  miili-vl  (fad.  iv.  (j). 
Comp.  Lay,  .Veohebr.  WOrterb.  itA.  ii.  pii. 
163. 16*.  ' ' 

^  Tlir  dlfTerencein  (he  degree  of  Impi  ration 
between  [be  Prophetic  and  the  Ksitiognphic 
books  is  not  accuralel.v  deflned.  iMn  Jewuli 
tfaeuloKJus  ruber  evade  it  by  dew^riUag  tbK 
runner  as  given  by  -ilie  aplrtt  of  prophecy.' 
the  butei  'by  the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  mm. 
however,  be  adniitted  tlw(  in  Jewieb  writing* 
■  the  Holy  ^iril '  ia  not  only  mt  a  I'enoiialily. 
bnt  an  influonee  verv  hiferinr  (o  what  in- 
amociate  with  the  de«ign«tiMI. 

*  Tbe  proof- paaiace*  are  niiu(«]  in  Zuia, 
u.  t.  p.  14  nule,  bIh)  in  J.  i>>;Irz«A,  De  Iiiapir. 
Script.  !i.  pp.  7.  H. 

^  At  the  Mm*  time,  in  Me^.  31  6  the 
fomiulaliun  iif  Ibe  cuiwa  by  M(nu  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  \»  Slid  10  have  been  miaJn  •BQ  (l*oin 
God  direttly),  while  Ihat  in  Biuu  xxviii. 
WIS  lovC  'B8 1^"™  *•'"«  himwir;. 
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App. 
V 


was  spoken  of.  It  is  not  only  that  the  expression  '  man  of  Qod '  was  sappoeed  to 
imply ^  that  while  as  regarded  the  lower  part  of  his  nature  Moses  was  iiian,t8 
regarded  the  higher  he  was  Divine,  but  that  his  glorification  and  exaltation 
amount  to  blasphemy.^  So  far  as  inspiration  or  '  revelation '  is  ooncemed,  it 
was  said  that  Moses  ^  saw  in  a  dear  glass,  the  prophets  in  a  dark  one ' — or,  to  pot 
it  otherwise :  '  he  saw  through  one  glass,  they  through  seven.*  Indeed,  althoagli 
the  opening  words  of  Ps.  Ixxv.  showed,  that  the  Psalms  were  as  much  revelatioD 
as  the  Law,  yet '  if  Israel  had  not  sinned,  they  would  have  only  received  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,'  and,  in  the  time  to  come,  of  all  Scripture 
the  Pentateuch  alone  would  retain  its  place.  It  was  somewhat  contemptuoofll^ 
remarked,  that  the  Prophets  uttered  nothing  as  regarded  practice  that  had  not 
already  been  told  in  the  Pentateuch  (Taan.  9  a).  It  was  but  natural  for  BiIk 
binism  to  declare  that  the  Law  alone  fully  explained  its  meaning  (at  least  aocordis^ 
to  their  interpretation  of  it),  while  the  Prophets  left  much  in  obscurity.'  To  nmk 
the  distinction,  it  was  forbidden  to  put  the  Law  in  the  same  wrapper  with  the 
Prophets,  so  as  not  to  place  perhaps  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  former  (Tos. 
Meg.  ill.).  Among  the  Prophets  themselves  there  was  considerable  difierence,  not 
only  in  style  and  training  but  even  in  substance  (Sanh.  89  a),  although  all  of  them 
had  certain  common  qualifications  (comp.  Ab.  de  K.  Nathan,  S7).  Of  all  the 
prophets  Isaiah  was  greatest,  and  stood  next  to  Moses.  Ezekiel  saw  all  tint 
Isaiah  saw — ^but  the  former  was  like  a  villager,  the  latter  like  a  townsman  wlio 
saw  the  king  (Chag.  18  b),  Jeremiah  and  Amos  were,  so  to  speak,  scddiiig, 
owing  to  the  violence  of  their  temperament,  while  Isaiah^s  was  the  book  of 
consolation,  especially  in  response  to  Jeremiah. 

The  Hagiographa  or  *  Chetubhim  '  also  bear  in  the  Talmud  the  general  desig- 
nation of  *  Chochmah,'  wisdom.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  aa  the  Prophetic  Books, 
80  the  Ilagiograpba,  were  distinguished  into  'anterior'  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job) 
and  *  posterior,'  or  else  into  *  great '  and  *  small/  But  the  statement  rests  on  quite 
insufficient  evidence.'  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Hagiographa,  as  we 
possess  them,  formed  part  of  the  Canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach— 
that  is,  even  on  the  latest  computation  of  liis  authorship,'*  about  the  year  130  bx.* 
Even  so,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate,  on  historical  grounds,  the  so-called 
Maccabean  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  would  fix  its  date  about 
165  B.C.  For,  if  other  considerations  did  not  interfere,  few  students  of  Jewish 
history  would  be  disposed  to  assert  that  a  book,  which  dated  from  165  B.C.,  could 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.^  But,  as  explained  in  vol.  i.  p.  26,  we 
would  assign  a  much  earlier  date  to  Ecclus.   The  whole  question  in  its  bearing  on  the 


*  A  more  terribly  repulsive  instance  of  this 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  in  Debar.  R. 
11,  of  which  the  worst  parts  are  reproduced 
in  Yalkut  304  a,  b,  c. 

*  Comp.  general] V  Hamburger* s  Real 
Encycl.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  See  also  Delitzsch*8 
"work  already  quoted,  and  Fi'irst^  Kanon  d. 
Alten  Test,  nach  Talmud  u.  Midrasch. 

5  Fiirstf  u.  a.  pp.  f)7-59,  quotes  Ber.  67  b 
and  Sot.  7  6,  A  b.  de  R.  Nathan  40.  But  no 
one  who  reads  either  Ber.  57  6,  or  Ab.  de  R. 
Nathan  40,  would  feel  inclined  to  draw  from 
}»assage8  so  strange  and  repulsive  any  serious 
inference,  while  Sot.  7  b  is  far  too  vague  to 
serve  ns  a  basis.  In  general,  this  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  Fiirgt^  as,  indeed, 
many  mixlem  Jewish  writers,  propounds  as 
matters  of  undoubted  fact,  what,  on  critical 


examination,  is  seen  to  rest  on  no  certain  hi- 
torical  basis — sometimes  on  no  basis  at  alL 

*  Which  in  another  place  we  have  sb-m: 
to  be  erroneous. 

*  JPurs^p.oG.  SeealM><ffewjw,Ge8ch.d.HeiL 
Schr.  A.T.  (p.  550),  who  gives  its  date  a*  13i. 

®  Fitrst^  Mho  holds  the  Macc:ibean  orizin 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  freiiuently  cootri- 
dicts  himself  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
the  subject,  that  it  is  difficult  sometime?  lo 
understand  him.  Whert*  argument  is  want- 
ing, he  assures  us  that  a  thing  L»  self-evident 
(es  versteht  sich  von  selbst).  Such  a  *  self- 
evident  '  assertion,  for  which  there  is  n<rt  • 
tittle  of  historical  evidence — which  all  nnis 
in  the  opposite  direction — is  summarised  <a 
])age  100.  without  even  an  attempt  at  proof. 
The  word  *  self-evident '  lias  no  place  in  hi*- 


DATE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

New  TMtwnent  ia  so  iraportsnt,  that  one  or  two  fiirtlier  remarks  may  he  allowed. 
Leaving  aside  moat  serious  critical  ohjectiooa,  and  the  unqiie9tiana1)le  &et,  tliat 
no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  conciliate  tlie  Maccabean  applicQlion  of  Dan,  ix.  24-27 
with  the  chronology  of  that  period,'  while  the  Messianic  interpretation  fits  in  with 
it,'  other,  and  seemingly  ineuperahle  (KtBculties  are  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
impugned.  It  implies,  that  the  Boolt  of  Daniel  was  not  only  an  Apocryphal,  hut 
a  I^eudepigraphic  worli ;  that  of  all  auch  works  it  oloue  haa  come  down  to  us  in 
ita  Ilehrew  or  Chaldee  original ;  tJiat  a  Pseudepipraphic  work,  neatly  contemporary 
with  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  should  not  only  be  »o  different  from 
it,  but  that  it  should  find  admission  into  the  Canon,  while  Enoch  was  excluded ; 
that  a  Pseudepigraphon  younger  than  Jeeus  the  Son  of  Sirach  should  have  been 
one  of  theChetubhim;  and,  finally,  that  it  ahouldhsve  passed  ihe  repeated  rerision 
of  different  Rabbinic  'Colleges' — and  that  at  times  of  considerable  theological 
acdyity — without  the  gusjddon  bdng  even  raised  that  ita  outliorsbip  dated  from 
MO  late  a  period  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ.  And  we  have  evidence 
that  Mice  the  Babylonish  exile,  at  least  four  revifliona  of  the  Canon  took  place 
within  periods  sufficiently  disiant  from  each  other. 

The  question  hitherto  treated  has  bean  eiclusively  of  the  dalt  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  without  reference  to  who  may  have  been  hs  author, 
whether  its  present  ia  exactly  the  same  as  its  original  form,  and,  finally,  whether 
it  ever  belonged  to  those  books  whose  right  to  canonicity,  though  not  their  age, 
was  b  controversy,  that  is,  whether  it  belonged,  so  to  apeak,  to  the  Old  Testametit 
drrAtyotitra.  As  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  diecusssion  of  the  canonicity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel — or,  indeed,  of  any  other  in  the  Old  Teiatament  canon — we 
shall  only  add,  to  prevent  misimderttandtog,  that  no  opinion  is  bere  expressed  as  to 
poAdble,  greater  or  leas,  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  view  taken 
of  snch  interpolations,  as  we  woiild  coll  them,  was  entirely  different  b  those  times 
trom  ours;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  an  historically  and  critically  not  unwarranted 
propositioni  that  such  interpolations  were,  to  speak  moderately,  not  at  all  unusual 
■n  ancient  documents.  In  each  case  ttie  question  must  he  separately  critically 
oamined  in  the  light  of  internal  and  (if  posaihle)  external  evidence.  But  it 
ivould  be  a  very  different  thing  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  interpolation,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  nv-arrangement  in  a  document  (although  at  presL'nt  we  make  no  aaser- 
lions  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other),  and  to  pronounce  a  whole  document 
«  febrieatjon  dating  from  a  much  later  period.  The  one  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
qnile  in  the  spirit  of  tliose  times ;  the  other  implies,  besides  insuperable  critical 
diificoltiea,  a  deliberate  religions  fraud,  to  which  no  unprejudiced  student  could 
•eriously  regard  the  so-called  Pseudepigrapha  aa  forming  any  real  analoifon. 

But  aa  regards  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  right  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  to  canonidty  was  never  called  in  question  in  the  aucieal  Synagogue. 
The  fact  that  it  was  distinguished  as  'visions'  (Chv^onolh)  from  the  other 
'  propheciee  '  has.  of  course,  no  bearing  on  the  question,  any  more  than  the  cireum- 
«tance  that  later  Rabbiiiisra,  which,  naturally  enough,  could  not  find  its  way  through 
th«  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  book,  declared  that  even  Darnel  wee  mistaken  in, 
and  could  not  make  anything  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  'latter  days' 

totical  ditcutaicnis,  where  only  thai  ia  evident  Mr.  DrumiHanil'i  Inuk  ii  here  quotgd  as  Ihs 

wMrfa  ni<t«  on  hinoriea}  gruanrli.  UteaC  dvlvude  In  linDil   of   the   Mnc^nbcnn 

'  TbU  »  admitted  evBD  by  Mr.  DnaimtMd  theory  of  llio  autbonbip  aTUBiiicl. 

(•Jeirlah   Mnsish,'  PP-   246,  S64-S57,  S60}.  >  .Druiiiiwaii,  u.f<.  p.26l. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE    CANOMCITY  OF  CERTAIN   BOOJ 

(Ber.  K.  93).'  On  the  othra  h&nd.  Danie)  wm  ctovated  to  klmcwt  I 
piDoaele  ae  Mosbb,  while  it  was  said  llmt,  as  compared  witti  heathen  bb^^s,  ifttt^ 
were  all  pitkced  id  one  Brule,  and  Dnniel  in  the  other,  )ie  woald  oanrei^h  them  iS. 
Wb  can  readily  understand  that,  in  times  of  nstinnal  sorrow  or  eiciteinent,  thtse 
prophecies  would  lie  eagerly  resorted  to,  us  pointing'  to  a  (rlorious  futnre. 

But  although  tba  Book  of  naniel  was  not  ainnn^  the  Anfileffomirtur.dim'bU 
wem  raised,  not  indivd  about  the  s^,  lint  about  the  right  to  cannnirity  of  certain 
other  portions  of  the  Bible.  Thua,  certain  expressiona  in  the  propheriee  of  EkIeW 
were  (jiieationtMi  bb  apparently  incompntibh^  with  sIMemenls  in  the  Pentatmidi' 
(Men.  46  d).  and  altliough  a  relebiated  Rabbi,  rhasanjah.  the  aon  of  Chi^kijaii, 
the  son  of  Oaron  {about  the  time  of  Christ),  with  immense  labour.  Bought  to  enn- 
ciliate  them,  and  tbu?  preserved  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (or,  at  leaat,  part  of  itl  bom 
beinp'  relegated  amon^  the  Apocrypha,  it  was  deemed  mfest  to  leave  the  fiiuj  ni- 
positioii  of  the  meaninir  of  Ezekiel  'till  Elijah  come,'  aa  the  restorer  of  all  thinisi 

Tlie  other  objections  to  canonicity  apply  eiclnaively  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  the  ChehdAim  or  Hairiofrapha.  Here  even  the  Book  of  Proveriw 
Beeroa  at  one  time  to  have  been  called  in  qnestion  fAb.  de  R.  Nathan  11,  partly  on 
the  g'round  of  its  secular conlenti^.  and  part.lyas  eontainin?  'supposed  coDtradidnrr 
stateroenls ' '  (Shabh.  30  6).  Very  strongr  doubta  were  raised  on  the  Book  of  Ewle- 
siaates  (Yad.  iil.  6;  Ediij.  v.  3),  first,  on  the  groimd  of  its  contradiction  ofgonwof 
the  I^alms*  (Shahb.  30 a) :  secondly,  on  that  of  ita  inconsistencies '  (Shabb.  3l)i); 
and,  thirdly,  becatue  it  seemed  to  countenance  the  denial  of  another  life,  and,  w 
in  Eccl.  ri.  1,  3,  1),  other  heretical  views  fVajjikra  R.  2S,  at  the  beirinning).*  But 
these  objections  were  finally  answered  by  ereat  ingenuity,  while  an  appeal  to 
Eccl.  xii.  12,  13,  waa  regarded  as  removing  thi-  difficulty  about  another  life  iml 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  as  the  eontmdiciions  in  EccleciRatw  hid 
been  conciliated,  it  was  hopefully  argued  that  deeper  study  would  equally  remoif 
those  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (Shabb.  30  6).'  Still,  the  controversy  about  the 
canonicity  of  Ecclcaiaslea  continued  so  late  as  the  Recond  century  of  our  et»  (comp- 
Yad.  iii.  6).  That  grave  doubt."  also  eiisted  about  the  S'lng  of  Solomon.  app^W 
even  from  the  terms  in  which  its  canonicity  is  ioMsted  upon  (Tad.  ti.  a.),  not  I" 
apeak  of  express  statements  in  opposition  to  it  (Ah.  de  B.  Nathan  I),  t^vonwha 
by  an  allegorical  interpretation  it  was  shown  to  be  the  'wisdom  of  alt  wisdom.' 
the  most  precious  gem,  the  holy  of  holies,  tradition  still  ascribed  its  compMitJon  to 
the  em-iy  years  of  Solomon  (.Shir  haSh,  R.  1),  It  had  been  his  first  work,  nndm* 
followed  by  Proverbs,  and  Anally  by  Ecclesiastee.'     But  perhaps  the  (m^awrt  oljee- 

<  And  vet  thorr  aie  ITeqiient  lndl<»tu>nii 
that  fiabhiolBin  uui;ht  goidan™  ^i  Ihcsn 
verv  aHhiects  in  the  pronhecieB  of  Daniei. 
This,  in  the  Plrk*  de  R.  Eliewr  thm  «t 


Vbi  Frisian,  Median,  HncedoaUn.  anil  Roiaaa 
— when,  hi  the  tirao  of  the  fifth  itinonrchv, 
that  of  the  children  of  lahmaal— after  ■  tCT- 
rihle  war  KgHinsI  Rome,  the  Messiah  would 
oome  (n>mi<.  Pirk^  de  R.  El.  19,  and  espMiBll}- 
3N,  SO.  and  4S}. 

■  Amont:  them  tlu  followhiK  may  be 
mentioned  (Chull.  S4  b) :  F.iek.  iv.  1  i  &c.,  and 
(Man.  4ea),  F.zek.  xUv.  31  were  teKarded  oa 
BOggestlng  that  theee  prohihitiom  applied 
iinly  to  finutr  1  (Moed  K.  &a)  Eiek.  xxxiv. 
10,  wencd  to  imp1.T  that  an  ordinarv  InraeUte 
mifcbt  perform  wcrifioli]  aerdce.  White  Enek. 
xlv.  M  appi'ired  lo  mjoin  a  Bscrilife  ooirhere 
— " — '  'n  the  Pentateiutt. 


'  Aa  for  B_.  _ 
Eccl^iv.  3  and  b 

IV.  Koel.  li.  3  oncnp.  with  vii.  S  t  asd 
ii.  15,  or  iv.  t  romp,  wiib  ix.  4. 
■chool  of  Sbommai  was  iwnul,  iImI 
of  Hillel  in  Aroiu-  of  the  Cannntdtr  rf 
EccleriiHles  (Edni-  r.  g).  In  T™.  Tai.  B. 
Eorlesiistei  h  said  tn  be  unin'pin>d,  *n4  U 
contmn  only  rh"  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

'  But  It  must  be  admittKl  that  nw  d 
the«f  condliationg  an  anffldmlly  rari-nii 
'  Buton  thii  »ul)i«t  opiniiin     — 


fl),  . 


nvp. 


CRinOAL  REVIStON  OF  THE  TEXT. 

tiouB  ware  thoBB  taken  to  the  Book  of  Eslher  (Meff.  7  if).  It  excited  the  enmity 
of  other  nations  ^niinst  larael,  and  it  waa  outaidL'  the  canon.  GraTe  doubts  pri- 
vniled  whether  ti  ■waa  canonicnl  or  inspired  bj-  the  Holy  Spirit  [Meg.  a.  ». :  - 
Yoma  39  n).  The  iiooks  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently  regarded  as  one — 
the  uame  of  the  latter  author  bting  kept  bock  on  account  of  hU  tendi^acy  to  aelf- 
exiltation  (Sanh.  9^1 1>),  Lastly,  the  genealogical  parts  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
were  made  the  subject  of  very  elaborate  «ecrei  commentation  (Pea.  62  b). 

Two  points  still  require  brief  mention.  Eren  from  a  comparison  of  the  I<XX. 
VereioD  with  our  Hebrew  text,  it  is  evident  that  there  Ti-erc,  not  only  many  Taria- 
tiona,  bat  that  spurious  additions  (aa  in  Daniel)  were  eliminated.  This  critics! 
aetivi^,  which  commenced  with  Ezra,  whose  copy  of  the  Peutaleuch  was,  accurd- 
ing  to  tmdilion,  placed  in  the  Temple,  that  the  people  might  correct  their  copies  by 
it,  must  hate  continued  for  many  centuries.'  Tfiere  is  abundant  evidence  of  fre- 
i^oent  divergences— though  ptrhnpe  minute— and  althongii  later  tiabbiniBin  laid 
down  the  most  punfiilly  minute  directions  about  the  mode  of  writing  and  copying 
the  rolls  of  the  Law.  there  is  such  discrepancy,  even  where  least  it  might  be  ex- 
pected,^ as  to  show  that  the  purification  of  the  text  wn«  by  no  means  settled.  Con- 
ndertng  the  want  of  e:xegeiical  knowledge  and  historical  conscientiousnesa,  and 
keeping  in  Tiew  how  often  the  Bebhis,  for  Haggsdic  purposes,  alter  letters,  and  thus 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  we  may  well  doubt  the  Mitisfectory  character  of  their 
critical  laboura.  Lastly,  as  certain  omisiiona  were  made,  nnd  as  the  Canon  under- 
went (a%  will  be  !ho1^-n)  repeated  revision,  it  maj/  haie  been  that  certain  portions 
were  added  as  well  as  left,  out,  and  words  changed  as  well  as  restorfJ. 

For,  8nci>>nt  tradition  ascribes  a  peculiar  activity  to  certain  '  Colleges ' — as  they 
are  termed — in  regard  to  the  Canon.  In  general,  tlie  well-known  Baraita  (Bahn 
B.  14  6,  l-'i  o)  bears,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  (Prophecies?)  of 
Balaam,  and  Job  ;  Joshua  the  work  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  last  sight  verses 
gf  Deuteronomy;^  Samuel  the  corresponding  books.  Judges  and  Ruth:  David 
with  the  'ten  Elderf,'  Adam,  Melchiaedek,  .\hraham,  Mosea,  Heman,  Jeduthuii, 
Aaaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  the  Psalter;  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecies, 
LamentAtions,  and  Kings ;  King  Hezekiah  and  his  Sanhedrin  compiled,  or  edited. 
Qie  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song,  and  Dcclesiastes ;  and  the  men  nf 
'  the  Oreat  SjTiagngue '  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  of  the  twelve  ilinor  Prophi'tn, 
•md  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther ;  Ezra  wrote  liIs  nwn  book  and  Chronicles,  the 
work  being  completed  by  the  win  of  Nebemiah.  The  last  verses  of  Joshua  were 
written  by  Eleazaraod  Phinchos)  the  lastcbapters  of  Samuel  by  Gad  and  Nathan.' 
Loom  and  uncritical  as  these  ststemente  may  appear,  they  so  far  help  our  in- 
vestigations at>  to  show  that,  according  to  tradition,  certain  portions  of  .Scripttiri' 
were  compiled  or  edited  by  one  or  another  RabUnic  'College,'  and  Chat  there 
were  sereral '  Colleges '  which  suecearively  busied  themseh-es  with  the  codificalio  n 
■nd  re\iMon  of  the  Canon.    By  these  '  Colleges,'  however,  we  are  not  to  undei^ 

'  InJer.Tsan.fiSu  wewsdoflhreerodiew 
(/  the  Pcntatenirh,  rmpectively  lunied  t,Htt 
DSe  word  in  each  •rodrx,  the  reading  u1  nthicb 
wan  rilher  njcdeil  or  aduiited  on  iiiinpiriBan 
Wftll  the  otlisra. 

*  Thin,  we  have  dilibrenl  Dot<r«B  abnnt  the 
mnnbcrcif  verges  in  Ihn  Bible,  the  arraags- 
-     f  the  PiwIUt.  IIic  medial  letter  and 

word  in    Ihe   IVnl»t»u<'h,    and    the 

Diunbn  nf  Its  Hciiona  and  obapten  (Kidd. 
SOsi  TalkoT  i.«HAti).    But  Itie  Kum  totil  of 

-  )»tollwSiCla<2U,iau)diirei>bj99fn)m 


that  is  nor  present  text.  Similarly,  uou  i>f 
the  inOBi  learned  Knbtiinic  critici  of  thr 
third  century  dednm  himHlf  at  ■  loss  ibout 
the  exact  medial  Intter,  irord,  and  vene  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wliile  Id  Pii]«tine  the  Ptatii- 
tench  seems  to  have  been  onanged  into  1,08.=;. 
in  Babylonio  into  S7S  rhaplert  (comp.  Fvrtl. 
Eullur-  u.  Liter.  Goch.  p.  62). 

But  romp,  an  opinioti,  prevlonnlj  qiwled. 
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APP.       Stand  gatherings  of  certain  members,  who  discussed  and  decided  a  qoestiogi  at  one 
y  or  more  of  their  meetings.    They  rather  indicate  the  learned  activity  of  the  autho- 

^- — I "  rities  during  a  certain  period,  which  are  respectively  designated  by  the  geDoie 

names  of  '  the  Sanhedrin  of  Hezekiah/ '  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,'  the 
'  Legal  Court  of  the  Maccabees/  and  finally, '  Chananjah  and  his  College.'  We 
have  thus  somewhat  firmer  historical  ground.  If  in  Prov.  xxr.  1,  we  r^d  of  the 
activity  about  the  Canon  of  '  the  Men  of  Hezekiah/  and  bear  in  mind  the  Scriptanl 
account  of  the  religious  revival  of  that  reign  (for  ex.  2  Ghron.  -gTix  25-^: 
2  Chron.  xxx.  I)^  we  scarcely  require  the  frequent  and  elaborate  glozificatioii  of 
tradition  to  lead  us  to  infer  that,  if  the  collection  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  dae 
to  their  activity,  they  must  have  equally  coUated  the  other  portiona  of  Sczxptun 
then  existing,  and  fixed  the  Canon  as  at  their  time.  Agun,  if  we  are  to  credit  tbe 
statement  that  they  equally  collected  and  edited  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  m 
obliged  to  infer  that  the  continuance  of  that  College  was  not  limited  to  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  since  the  latter  died  before  Isaiah  (Tos.  Baba  Bathra ;  Teb.  49  i). 

What  has  just  been  indicated  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the 
activity  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6,  10),  and  of  his  successors  in  the  Great  Synagogue. 
If  we  are  to  attach  credit  to  the  notice  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,^  it  points  to  such  liteniy 
activity  as  tradition  indicates.  That  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Cum 
must  have  been  among  the  main  occupations  of  Ezra  and  his  successors  of '  tbB 
Great  Synagogue ' — whatever  precise  meaning  may  be  attached  to  that  mi^t^inw 
— seems  scarcely  to  require  proof.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  period  of 
religious  reformation,  that  of  the  so-called  Asmonsean  College.  Even  if  we  hid  wt 
the  e\idence  of  their  exclusion  of  sucli  work8  as  those  of  Ben  Slrach  and  othew, 
tliere  could  be  no  rational  doubt  that  in  their  time  the  ('anon,  as  presently  tiiL«t- 
iiig,  was  firmly  fixed,  and  that  no  work  of  comparatively  late  date  could  have 
found  admission  into  it.  The  period  of  their  activity  is  sufiiciently  known,  and  toi» 
near  what  may  be  called  the  historical  times  of  Ilabbiuism,  for  any  attempt  in  tbit 
direction,  without  leaving  traces  of  it.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  indications  of  i 
critical  revision  of  the  text  by  *  Chananjah  and  his  College,' '  shortly  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Thus  we  have,  in  all,  a  record  of  four  critical  revisions  of  the 
Canon  up  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  set  forth  in  this  place  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Extgttical 
Canons  of  the  RnhhiSy  or  of  their  application,  would  manifestly  be  impossible.  It 
would  require  almost  a  treatise  of  its  own ;  and  a  cursory  survey  would  neither  be 
satisfactory  to  the  writer  nor  instructive  to  the  general  reader.  Besides,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  Rabbinic  exegesis,  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  treatia* 
exists,  which  are  easily  accessible  to  students,  while  the  general  reader  can  only  be 
interested  in  such  general  results  as  have  been  frequently  indicated  ihroughoj: 
these  volumes.  Lastly,  the  treatment  of  certain  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  a 
criticism  of  the  Tar(jumim,  really  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  science  of  •  In- 
troduction,' eitl^r  to  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  in  manuals  of  which,  as  Wf'D 
as  in  special  treatises,  all  such  subjects  are  fidly  discussed.  Besides  the«>e  the 
student  may  be  referred,  for  a  general  summary,  to  the  labours  of  I)r.  Hamhcyfr 
(Keal-Eucycl.),  and  in  English  to  those  of  Dr.  Ginshurg.  Special  works  od 
various  branches  of  the  subject  cannot  here  be  named,  since  this  would  invohv 
an  anal  J  sis  and  critical  disquisition.     But  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinic  stat^ 

^  The  expression  *  the  epistles  of  the  kings       the  Temple,  &c. 
concerning  the  holy  gifts '  raiist  refer  to  the  ^  Shabb.  136  ;  Chag.  13  a;  Meii.4oa. 

official  Persian  documents  concerning  gifts  to 
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ments  Id  regard  to  the  Codices  and  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  reference  may 
here  he  made  to  the  short  hut  masterly  analysis  of  Professor  Strack  (Prolegomena 
Critica),  in  which,  first,  the  various  codices  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  the  text 
as  existing  inTalmudical  times,  are  discussed,  and  the  literature  of  the  suhject  fully 
and  critically  given.  The  various  passages  are  also  mentioned  in  which  the  Biblical 
quotations  in  the  Mishnah  and  G^mara  differ  from  our  present  text.^  Most  of 
them  are,  however,  of  no  exegetical  importance.  On  the  exegesis  of  the  Rabbis 
f^nerally,  I  would  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  sketch  of  it  given  in  the  '  History  of 
the  Jewish  Nation,'  ch.  xi.,  and  especially  in  App.  V.,  on  '  Rabbinical  Exegesis,' 
where  all  its  canons  are  enumerated.  Some  brief  notices  connected  with  Rabbinic 
Commentaries  quoted  in  this  work  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i. 

4.  Somewhat  similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mystical 
Theology  of  the  Synagogue,  or  the  so-called  Kabbalah.  Its  commencement  must 
certainly  be  traced  to,  and  before,  the  times  described  in  these  volumes.  For  a 
discussion  of  its  ori^n  and  doctrines  I  must  once  more  take  leave  to  refer  to  the 
account  given  in  the  '  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation '  (pp.  436,  &c.).  The  whole 
modem  literature  of  the  subject,  besides  much  illustrative  matter,  is  given  in  the 
Italian  text  annexed  to  David  Coftettx's  edition  of  Sabbatai  Donnolo^a  Hebrew 
Commentary  on  the  Book  Jezirah,  or  the  Book  of  Creation.  For,  the  Kabbalah 
busies  itself  with  these  two  subjects  :  the  History  of  the  Creation  (Jezirah,  perhaps 
rather  '  formation '  than  Creation),  and  the  '  Merkabah,^  or  the  Divine  apparition 
as  described  by  Ezekiel.  Both  refer  to  the  great  question,  underlying  all  theosophic 
speculation :  that  of  Qod*s  connection  with  His  creatures.  They  treat  of  the 
mystery  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  with  especial  bearing  on  Revelation ;  and 
the  question,  how  the  Infinite  God .  can  have  any  connection  or  intercourse  with 
finite  creatures,  is  attempted  to  be  answered.  Of  the  two  points  raised,  that  of 
Creation  is  of  course  the  first  in  the  order  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  time— and  the 
book  Jezirah  i^  the  oldest  Kabbalistic  document. 

*  The  Sepher  Jezirah  is  properly  a  monologue  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  in  which, 
by  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is  around  him,  he  ultimately  arrives  at  the  con- 
viction of  the  Unity  of  God. 

'  We  distinguish  the  substance  and  the  form  of  creation ;  that  which  is,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is.  AVe  have  already  indicated  that  the  original  of  all  that  exists 
is  Divine.  1st,  We  have  God ;  2nd,  God  manifest,  or  the  Divine  entering  into 
form ;  drd,  That  Divine  in  its  form,  from  which  in  turn  all  original  realities  are 
afterwards  derived.  In  the  Sepher  Jezirah  j  these  Divine  realities  (the  substance) 
are  represented  by  the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  by  the  twenty-two  letters 
which  constitute  Uie  Hebrew  alphabet — language  being  viewed  as  the  medium  of 


1  There  are  in  the  Mishnah  sixteen  varia- 
tions :  Lev.  xi.  83  ;  xxv.  86  ;  Numb,  xxviii. 
5  ;  xxxii.  22  ;  Deut  xxiv.  19  ;  Josh.  \'iii.  83 ; 
3  Sam.  XV.  6 ;  Is.  x.  18 ;  E/^k.  xlvi.  21 ;  Amos 
U.14;  Mai.  iii.16,  28(A.V.iv.5);  Pfl.lxvuL 
27  ;  Job  i.  1 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
16.  In  the  Talmud  105  such  variations  occur, 
viz..  Gen.  vii.  8,  28  ;  xv.  2  ;  xxv.  6  ;  xxxv. 
18  ;  Ex.  xiL  8,  6 ;  xiii.  16  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxv. 
18  I  xxxi.  1  ;  Lev.  iv.  25,  80,  84  ;  x.  12  ;  xv. 
10 ;  xviii.  18 ;  Numb.  v.  19  ;  xvui.  16  ;  Deur. 
vi.  7,  9,  20  ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxv.  7 ;  xxxiii.  27  ; 
xxxiv.  6  ;  Josh.  iii.  17 ;  x.  11  :  xiv.  7,  10  ; 
xvi.  6  ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Judg.  xv.  20 ;    xvi.  31  ; 

1  Sam.  ii.  24;    2  Sam.  iii.  25;  xxiv.   15; 

2  Kings  xvii.    Bl ;    xxiii.    17  ;    Is.  ii.  8 ; 


xxxviii.  16 ;  xlii.  5 ;  Iviii.  7  ;  Jer.  ii.  22 ; 
xxix.  11  ;  Ezck.  xl.  48  ;  xliv.  9  ;  xlvii.  1 ; 
Hos.  iv.  11 :  Amos  iv.  6  ;  viii.  11 ;  ix.  14 ; 
TIap.  ii.  8  ;  Mich.  iv.  2  ;  Zech.  xii.  10  ;  MaL 
ii.  12  ;  Ps.  V.  5 ;  xvi.  10  (where  the  difference 
is  important) ;  xxvi.  5,  6 ;  xxxvii.  82 ;  Ivi. 
1 1  ;  Ixii.  12  ;  IxTiii.  21  ;  xcv.  5  ;  xcvii.  7  ; 
cxxvii.  5  ;  cxxxix.  5;  Prov.  viii.  18  ;  xi.  17, 
25  ;  XV.  1 ;  Job  ii.  5,  6,  8  ;  xiii.  4  ;  xiv.  16  ; 
xxxvi.  5,  11  ;  Ruth  iii.  16  ;  iv.  11 ;  Eccl.  ix. 

14,  15  ;  X.  6  ;  Dan.  ii.  29  ;  iv.  14  ;  vi.  18 ; 
X.  13  ;  Ezr.  iv.  8  ;  Neh.  iv.  16  ;  viii.  8  (W«), 

15,  17  ;  1  Chron.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  24 ;  x^-i. 
6  ;  xvii.  9  ;  xxvi.  8,  28 ;  xxvii.  84  ;  2  Chron 
xxvi.  5  ;  xxxL  5,  18. 
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THE  BOOK  JEZIRAH. 

1  betn-v^D  the  Bpiritiml  and  tbe  material ;  ae  the  Ibrm  in  whkh  tbo 
S[ttrituBl  appears.  At  the  same  lime,  number  and  langtuf(e  indicate  also  ibe 
-^  arrangement  and  the  modi^  of  crealinQ,  and,  in  freneral.  it^  bouodarie*.  'Br  thir^ 
two  wonderful  paths,'  so  begins  the  Srphtr  Jmrah,  'the  Eternal,  the  Icid  of 
Hosts,  the.  God  of  Israel,  the  Living  God,  tba  King  of  the  World,  the  mercifhl  and 
graciouB  Ood,  tbe  glorious  One,  Ha  that  inhabiletb  eternity.  Whose  Name  is  hisb 
and  bol)*,  has  created  the  world.'  But  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  tbe  ten 
Sepkaroth,  or  Divine  entanationg,  arranged  in  triads,  each  triad  consisting  of  twn 
oppoaitee  (flowing  or  emanating  from  a  superior  triad  until  the  Ki-ine  Unity  ta 
reached),  and  being  reconciledina  middle  potntof  connection.  Theae  XenSe^ir^, 
in  the  above  arrangement,  recur  eveiywhere,  and  the  sacred  number  ten  ia  iliat  of 
lierfeetion.  Each  of  Uieae  SspAtrot/i  flows  trom  its  predecessor,  and  in  lliis  m»Titi.» 
the  IM-rine  gradually  evolves.  This  emanation  of  the  ten  Sephir-jth  tlim  coo- 
etitulea  the  substance  of  the  world ;  we  may  add,  it  constitutesevorythingetae.  In 
God,  in  the  world,  in  man,  everywhere  we  meet  these  ten  SepMroth,  at  the  bud  at 
which  ia  God  manilbst,  or  the  Memra  [Logos,  tbe  Word).  If  the  ten  Sfplarotli 
give  the  fiubstaoce,  the  twenty-two  letters  are  the  form  of  creation  and  of  t«nl«- 
tion.  '  By  giving  them  form  and  shape,  and  by  interchanging  them,  Gud  bu  nwt- 
the  soul  of  everything  that  hae  been  made,  or  shall  be  made.'  '  Upon  those  lelttn, 
also,  lias  the  Holy  One,  Whose  Name  be  praised,  founded  Hia  holv  and  glanoB 
Name.'  These  letiers  are  next  subdivided,  and  their  application  in  all  tbe  depan- 
mente  of  nature  is  shown.  In  tbe  unitcreation,  the  triad:  world,  lime  and  monin 
found.  Above  all  these  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  latiml 
expoaition  of  the  (Creation,  attempted  by  tbe  Sepher  Jairah.' 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  Book  Jtzirah,  only  addiufj  that  much,  i 
as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  expreatuous  but  even  their  tnmsUtioQ,  is  jl 
trorersy. 

THE  BOOK  TKORhU. 
Pebxe  I. 

Mishiiah  1,  In  tMrttf-lwo  tconderfiti  patht  of  teudom,  Jah,  Jthovnh  Ztbaatk,  ti» 
f}od  of  Iirari,  tht  Ltviny  God,  and  Siiiff  of  the  World,  Ood  nxerdfid  and  fndau, 
Bigh  and  Ei-niUd,  Who  dweUeth  to  Btemitif,  high  and  holy  it  Hit  Xniiie ,  halh  ordmi 
(establiabed, created P]  (the  world)  by  thi-ee Sepharim [bwks]  :  6y  Sepher  [the  wriWai 
Word],  SepAor  [number,  numeral],  onrf  Sippttr  [spoken  word].  Otbera,  poiolin; 
the  words  differently,  render  these  mysterious  terms :  Number,  Word,  Wridng; 
others.  Number,  Numberer,  Numbered ;  while  Btill  others  see  in  it  a  refprwicc  to  the 
threefold  division  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  uf  which  more  aJWwaidL 

Misbnab  2.  Ten  Srphirafh  [emanatJons]  Mimah  •  [without  anytbine,  i.e.  MiKP 
these,  the  sole  elements  out  of  which  all  else  evolved],  tiufraif-tioo  Mfert  offovaio- 
tion  (tbeee  constitute  tbe  Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  the  meauing  seems  that  Oie 
Sephiroth  manifest  themselves  in  that  which  ia  uttered) :  three  motha-t  {Aleph,  &•■ 
first  Ietl«r  of  Avveyr.  air  j  Hem,  the  first  letter  of  Majim.  water  ;  and  S/iin,  the  Us! 
letter  of  .£«A,  fire— although  this  may  represent  only  one  mystical  luipect  of  tb« 
meaning  of  the  tarm  '  mothers/  as  applied  \a  those  letters),  aevrit  duplicale  (Beth. 
GImel,  Dalelh,  Oaph,  Feb,  Resb,  Tau,  which  are,  or  weni,  in  Hebrew  impable  nf 
duplication  by  a  Dageah — but  this  also  must  be  mystically  underatood)  imd  tada 
aimpla  one>*  (the  simple  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet). 

'Histiay  cif  Ihe  Jowisli  Satiou,'  pp.  435, 
'  The  esprei^'on  oftuuis  slniiiy  i 
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Miahnah  3.  Ten  Sephiroth  beUmah  (the  analogy  is  now  farther  traced  in  Qod       ^pp, 
and  in  man),  the  number  of  the  ten  fingerSy  Jive  agamit  Jive,  and  the  covenant  of  the  y      * 

One  Only  (God)  placed  between  them  (the  covenant  relationship  between  God  and 
man  in  the  midst,  even  as  it  is  symbolised  in  the  person  of  man  which  is  between  the 
twice  five  fingers)  by  the  word  of  the  tongue  (this,  the  relation  Godward)  and  by 
the  word  ofsexualness  (the  relation  earthwards — the  one  has  become  dual). 

Mishnah  4.  Ten  Sephiroth  beUtnah — ten  and  not  nine,  ten  and  not  eleven — be  t n- 
Jbrmed  in  wisdom,  and  be  wise  in  information ;  examine  in  them,  search  out  from 
them,  and  put  the  thing  in  its  reality  (certitude,  proper  state  P),  and  place  again  the 
Creator  in  His  place, 

Mishnah  6.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  measurement  ten,  which  have  no  end 
{^limitation) :  depth  of  beginning  (past)  and  depth  of  ending  (future),  depth  of  good  and 
depth  of  evil,  depth  of  height  and  depth  of  profundity  (or,  above  and  beneath),  depth  of 
east  and  depth  of  west^  depth  of  north  and  depth  of  south — One  only  Lord,  Qod,  the  true 
(approved)  King,  Who  reigneth  over  all  from  His  holy  dwelling  and  unto  all  eternity. 
Mishnah  (5.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  appearance  like  the  sheen  of  lightning 
(reference  here  to  Ezek.  i.  14),  and  their  outgoings  (goal)  that  they  have  no  end.  His 
word  is  in  them  (the  Logos  manifest  in  the  Sephiroth),  in  running  and  in  returning, 
and  at  His  word  like  storm-wind  they  pursue  (follow),  and  before  His  throne  they 
bend  (in  worship). 

Mishnah  7.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  end  is  joined  to  their  beginning,  like  the 
Jiame  that  is  bound  up  with  the  coal,  for  the  Lord  is  One  only,  and  there  is  no 
second  to  Him,  and  before  One  what  countest  thou  f 

Mishnah  8.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — shut  thy  mouth,  that  it  speak  not,  and  thy 
heart,  that  it  think  not,  and  if  thy  heart  run  away,  bring  it  back  to  its  place,  fur 
an  this  account  is  it  said  (£zek.  i.  14)  '  they  run  and  return,^  and  on  this  conditum 
hfts  the  Covenant  been  made, 

Mishnah  9  and  10.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — One :  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
blessed  and  again  blessed  be  the  Name  of  Him  Who  livethfor  ever —  Voice  and  Spirit 
and  Word,  and  this  is  the  Holy  Ohost, 

Two :  Wind  (air,  spirit  ?)  from  (out  of)  Spirit — thereby  ordered  and  hewed  He  the 
twenty^wo  letters  of  foundation,  three  mothers,  and  7  duplicate,  and  12  simple  ones, 
and  one  Spirit  from  (among)  them.  Three :  Water  from  breath  (wind),  He  designed 
and  hewed  in  thetn  tohu  vavohu,  slime  and  dung — designed  them  like  a  bed  (a  garden 
bed),  hetoed  them  like  a  wall,  covered  them  like  pavement.  Four :  Fire  from  water. 
He  designed  it  and  hewed  in  it  the  throne  of  glory,  the  Ophanim  and  Seraphim,  tJie 
sacred  living  creatures,  and  the  angels  of  service,  and  of  these  three  He  founded 
His  dwelling  place,  as  it  is  said,  He  maketh  His  angels  breaths  (winds),  and  His 
ministers  a  flaming  fire. 

Mishnah  11.  Five:  Three  letters  from  out  the  simple  ones',  He  seeded  spirit  on 
the  three,  and  fastened  them  in  His  great  Name  fn^  (Jehovah,  of  which  these  three 
letters  are  the  abbreviation ;  what  follows  shows  how  the  permutation  of  these 
three  letters  marks  the  varied  relationship  of  God  to  creation  in  time  and  space, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  immanence  of  His  manifestation  in  it).  And 
He  sealed  with  them  sii'  outgoings  (ends,  terminations) :  He  turned  upwards,  and 
He  sealed  it  with  fn^*  ^t^r:  He  sealed  below,  turned  downwards,  and  seeded  it 
with  ftv.  Seven :  He  sealed  eastward.  He  turned  in  front  of  Him,  and  sealed  it 
with  f^n.  Eight :  He  sealed  westward,  and  turned  behind,  and  sealed  it  with  ^n 
Nine :  He  sealed  southward,  and  turned  to  His  right,  and  sealed  it  with  fr).  Ten : 
He  sealed  northward,  and  turned  to  His  left,  and  sealed  it  with  \t\\  • 
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^pp^  Mishnah  12.  These  are  the  Sephiroth  helimah — cne :  Spirit  cf  the  Uvmg  Ocdf 

y  and  wind  (air,  spirit  P  the  word  rtiach  means  all  these),  watery  and  fire  ;  and  heigit 

_,-  above  and  below,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 


Perisk  II. 

Mishnah  1.  Twenty-^nd-two  letters  of  fowndation :  three  mothers,  seven  dupHette, 
and  twelve  simple  ones — three  mothers  K^K^  their  foundation  the  scaie  of  merit  aad 
the  scale  of  guilt,  and  the  tongue  of  statute  trembling  (deciding)  between  /Ami. 
(This,  to  be  mystically  carried  out,  in  its  development,  and  application  to  lU 
things :  the  elements,  man,  &c.) 

Mishnah  3.  Twenty-two  letters  of  foundation :  He  drew  themy  hewed  that, 
weighed  them,  and  interchanged  them,  melted  them  together  (showing  how  in  tlv 
permutation  of  letters  all  words — ^viewed  mystically  as  the  designation  of  things— 
arose),  He  formed  by  them  the  nephesh  of  all  that  is  formed  (created),  and  tit 
nephesh  of  everything  that  is  to  he  formed  (created). 

Mishnah  3.  Two-andr4wenty  letters  of  foundation:  drawn  in  the  voicty  hewn  n 
the  wind  (air,  spirit  P)  fastened  on  the  mouth  in  five  places :  yi^HK  (the  gattunk 
among  the  Hebrew  letters),  r|5l3  (the  labials),  pS^2  (the  palatals),  nJTDl  (tbe 
Unguals),  Y^roit  (the  dentals). 

Mishnah  4.  Twenty^wo  letters  of  foundation,  fastened  in  a  circle  in  231  gata 
(marking  how  these  letters  are  capable  of  forming,  by  the  permutation  of  two  of 
them,  in  all  2i3l  permutations;  and  the  ci^-cle  turns  forwards  and  backwardt, and 
thvi  is  the  ijidicrttion  of  the  matter :  as  regards  tohat  is  good,  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  a^u  (oneg),  *  delight,^  and  nothing loiver  than  nSJ  (negah)  ^plague'  (stroke),  ir 
such  manner  He  tceighed  them  and  combined  them,  JC  with  them  all,  and  them  fai 
icith  K ;  3  n^ith  them  all,  and  them  all  with  l-  and  thus  the  rest,  so  that  it  is  fovnd 
that  all  that  is  fwmed  and  all  that  is  spoke^i  proceeds  from  one  Name  (the  rtxtDr 
of  God  being,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  origin  of  everything). 

Mislinab  5.  He  ftrmed  from  Tohu  that  which  has  substance,  and  made  that  tcM 
is  not  into  being,  and  hewed  great  pillars  from  th^  air,  tchich  cannot  be  handled :  n»d 
this  is  the  indication :  beholding  and  sj>eaking  He  made  all  that  is  ff/rtned  and  aV 
wordA  by  one  Xame — and  the  indication  of  the  matter :  ttrenty^two  nutnben  asd  one 
body. 

Pebkk  III. 

Mishnah  1.  Three  mothers —  C*Oi<:  their  foundation^  the  scale  of  guiU  and  the 
scale  of  jnerit,  and  the  tongue  of  the  statute  trembling  (deciding)  bettceen  them, 

Mishnah  2.  Three  mothers — {J^i< — a  (p'eat  mystery,  marvellous  and  hidden,  and 
sealed  with  six  sipi^ts,  and  from  them  go  forth  fire  and  water,  and  divide  themsdvt" 
info  male  and  female.  Three  mothers^  t*tDi<  their  foundation,  and  from  them  icerr 
born  the  fathers  (rerum  naturoo  9emina),/rom  which  everything  is  created  (^n  if 
regarded  as  tlie  male  principle,  water  ae  the  female  principle,  and  air  as  comWniDr 
the  two ;  iC  is  the  first  letter  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  for  air,  D  for  that  of  water,  T 
the  last  for  that  of  fire). 

Mislmah  3.   Three  letters,  E^iC — in  the  world:  air,  water, fire;  the  heawns  rtrr 

created  in  the  beginning  from  fire,  and  the  earth  was  created  from  water,  and  the  air 

trembles  (the  same  word  as  that  in  regard  to  the  tongiie  between  the  scales  of  the 

balance,  indicating  the  intermediate,  inclining  to  the  one  or  the  other)  between  the 

Jire  and  the  water.  • 


i 
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Mishnah  4.  Three  mothers,  B^K — tn  the  year :  fire,  and  mooter,  and  wind.    Heat       app. 
is  created  from  fire,  cold  from  waUr,  and  the  moderate  from  the  wind  (air)  that  is  y 

intermediate  between  them.     Three  mothers,  e^K — in  the  nephesh :  fire,  water,  and    >»    ^    »^ 
wind.     The  head  was  created  from  fire,  and  the  belly  from  water,  and  the  body  from 
wind  that  is  intermediate  between  them, 

Mishnah  5.  Three  mothers,  B^tDM — He  drew  them,  and  hewed  them,  and  melted 
them  together,  and  sealed  with  them  the  three  mothers  in  the  world,  the  three  mothers 
in  the  year,  and  the  three  mothers  in  the  nephesh — mtde  and  female. 

(Now  follows  a  further  mystical  development  and  application.)  The  letter 
K  He  made  Emg  in  the  Spirit,  and  bound  upon  him  the  crown  (this  refers  to  farther 
mystical  signs  indicated  in  the  Kabbalistic  figure  drawn  on  p.  438  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  '),  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  them  : 
in  the  world  the  air,  in  the  soul  life,  and  in  the  nephesh  (living  thing)  body — the  male 
with  fffDHf  the  female  with  Dfi^.  D  He  made  King  in  the  toaters,  and  bound  on  it 
the  crown,  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed :  in  the  world  earth,  and  in 
the  year  cold,  and  in  the  nephesh  the  belly — male  and  female,  male  in  fi^KO,  tmd 
female  in  KB^.  B^  He  made  King  in  the  fire,  and  bound  on  it  the  crown,  and  melted 
them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  it :  in  the  upper  world  the  heavens,  in  the 
year  heat,  m  the  nephesh  the  head — male  and  female. 

P£R£X  IV. 

Mishnah  1.  Seven  duplicate  liters,  n")&3  123  (it  will  here  be  noticed  tliat  we 
now  proceed  from  the  numeral  3  to  the  further  mystical  numeral  7),  accustomed 
(habituated,  adapted,  fitted)  for  two  languages  (correlate  ideas) :  life,  and  peace, 
€md  wisdom,  and  riches,  grace,  and  seed,  and  government  (the  mystic  number  7  will 
here  be  noted),  and  accustomed  (fitted)  for  two  tongues  (modes  of  pronunciation) 
'nn  "n'M  '33  'in  'aa  'l^t—the  formation  of  soft  and  hard,  the  formation  of  strong 
and  weak  (the  dual  principle  will  here  be  observed) ;  duplicate,  because  they  are 
opposites :  the  opposites — life  and  death ;  the  opposites-— peace  and  etfil;  the  opposites 
— wisdom  and  foUy ;  the  opposites — riches  and  poverty ;  the  opposites — grace  and 
ugliness ;  the  opposites— fertility  and  desolation ;  the  opposites — rule  and  servitude. 

Mishnah  2.  Seven  duplicate  lett&rs,  mBl2  123 ;  corresponding  to  the  seven  out- 
goings :  from  them  seven  outgoings :  above  and  below,  east  and  west,  mprth  and  south, 
and  the  holy  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  it  upbears  the  whole. 

Mishnah  3.  Seven  duplicates,  niD3  1^13 ;  He  drew  them,  and  hewed  them,  and 
melted  them,  and  formed  from  them,  in  the  world  the  stars  (the  planets),  in  t/te  year 
the  days,  in  the  nephesh  the  issues,  and  with  them  He  drew  seven  firmaments,  and 
seven  earths,  and  seven  Sabbaths,  therefore  He  loves  the  seventh  under  all  heavens. 

Mishnah  4.  Two  letters  build  two  houses  (here  the  number  of  possible  permutsr 
tions  are  indicated,  see  CUnsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  154).  Three  letters  build  siv 
houses,  four  build  twenty-four  houses, five  build  120  houses,  six  build  720  houses,  and 
frofm  thence  go  onward  and  think  what  the  mouth  is  not  able  to  speak,  and  the  ear 
not  able  to  hear.  And  these  are  the  stars  in  the  world — seven :  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars.  And  these  are  the  days  in  the  year  ; 
the  seven  days  of  creation  ;  and  the  seven  gates  of  issue  in  the  nephesh :  two  eyes,  two 
ears,  and  a  mouth,  and  the  two  nostrils.  And  with  them  were  drawn  the  seven 
firmaments,  and  the  seven  earths,  and  the  seven  times ;  therefore  loved  He  the  seventh 
above  all  that  is  of  delight  under  the  heavens. 
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APP.  Perbk  V. 

V 

Mishnah  1.  The  properties  of  the  twelve  timple  letters  (or  th«r  attributefl)— 

pV  yD  fp  ^IDn  Tin — their  foundation :  eighty  hearing,  smell,  epeech,  eatmg,  conaMut, 
working,  walking,  anger,  laughter,  thinking,  sleep.  Their  measuremenU  twelve  hofund- 
aries  in  the  hypothenuse  (points  in  transyerse  lines) ;  the  bauneUoy  NJS.^  the  boyndary 
8.E.,  the  boundary  E,  upwards,  the  boundary  E.  downwards,  the  boundary  N.  up- 
wards, the  boundary  N.  downwards,  the  boundary  S,  W.f  the  boundary  N.  W^  the 
boundary  W,  uptoards,  the  boundary  W,  downwards,  the  boundary  S.  upwards,  the 
boundary  S.  dmonwards,  and  they  extend  and  go  on  into  the  eternal  (bonndkH 
space),  and  they  are  the  arms  of  the  world, 

Mishnah  2.  Twelve  simple  letters,  pV  VO  \h  ^t3n  Tin.  J^e  drew  them,  and  mtkti 
them,  and  formed  of  them  the  twdve  constdlations  in  the  world  (sijms  of  the  Zodiic) : 
Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Camcer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Caprioanms, 
Aquarius,  Pisces  (these  are  expressed  in  the  original  in  an  abbreyiated,  oontracted 
form).  These  are  the  ticelve  months  of  the  year :  Nisan,  Ijar,  Sivan,  TamtUf  Ab,  Ehd, 
Tishri,  Marcheshvan,  Chislev,  Tdteth,  Shebet,  Adar  (thus  the  number  twdye  is 
marked,  first  in  the  functions  of  man,  then  in  the  points  of  the  compass,  then  in  iht 
starry  skies,  and  then  in  the  year).  And  these  are  the  twelve  leaders  in  nephish 
(living  beings) :  ttvo  hands,  and  two  feet,  and  two  kidneys,  the  spleen^  the  Uver,  thi 
gall,  the  intestine,  the  upper  stomach,  the  lower  stomach  (perhaps  gullet,  stomach,  snd 
inteetine-^at  any  rate,  three  organs  connected  with  deglutition  and  digestion).  Si 
made  them  like  a  land  (province),  and  set  the^n  in  order  like  war,  emd  also — tki*  « 
against  that,  ordered  God,  Three  mothers,  which  are  three  fathers,  because  frfm 
them  vanie  fire,  wind,  and  water.  Three  mothers,  and  seven  duplicate,  and  trcdtt 
simple  ones. 

Mishnah  3.  These  are  the  twenti/-fwo  letters  with  which  the  Holy  One  hasfovneUd 
(all),  blej<sed  he  lie,  Jah,  Jehovah  Zehaoth,  the  Living  God,  the  Ood  of  Israel,  high 
and  lifted  up,  dweUing  eternally,  and  holy  is  His  Name,  exalted  and  holy  is  He. 

Perek  VI. 

Mishnah  1.  Three  fathers  and  their  generations,  seven  subduers  and  their  h"^* 
(planets  ?),  seven  boundaries  of  hypothenuse — arui  the  jiroof  of  the  matter:  faithful 
tcitnejises  are  the  world,  the  year,  and  the  nephesh.  The  law  (statute,  settled  firderV 
of  the  twelve,  and  of  the  seven,  and  of  the  three,  and  they  are  appf tinted  over  the  heacenbi 
dragon,  and  the  cycle,  and  the  heart.  Three:  fire,  aitd  water,  and  wiiid  (air);  th 
fire  above,  the  water  below,  and  the  icind  (air)  the  statute  intennedicUe  between  thm. 
And  the  demonstration  of  the  matter :  the  fire  hears  the  water,  tD  is  silent,  t?  hift*, 
and  ^  is  the  statute  intermediate  between  them  (all  these  have  further  mystic  mean- 
ing and  application  in  connection  with  words  and  ideas). 

Mishnah  2.  The  dragon  is  in  the  toorld  like  a  Idng  (m  his  throne  ;  the  cyde  v  m 
the  year  like  a  king  in  his  land ;  the  heart  is  in  the  nephesh  like  a  king  in  war.  -4/>e 
in  all  that  is  pursued  God  has  made  the  one  against  the  other  (opposite  poles  and 
their  reconciliation)  :  the  good  against  the  evil :  good  from  good,  and  evil  from  fn7. 
the  good  trying  the  evil,  and  the  evil  trying  the  good ;  the  good  is  kept  for  the  p-od, 
and  the  evil  is  kept  for  th"  evil. 

Mishnah  3.  Three  are  one,  that  standeth  alone;  seven  are  divided,  three  as  against 
three,  and  the  statute  intermediate  between  them,  Ticelve  are  in  war:  three  i(/rinf. 
three  hating,  three  giving  life,  three  giving  death.  The  three  lox^ing  tmes  :  the  heart, 
t/te  ears,  and  the  mouth  ;  the  three  hating  ones :  the  liver,  the  gall,  and  the  ttrngue^ 
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and  God  afenthful  king  reigning  over  ail:  one  (is)  over  three,  three  over  seven,  seven 
over  twelve,  and  they  are  all  joined  together,  the  one  mth  the  other. 

Mishnah  4.  And  when  Abraham  our  father  had  beheld,  and  considered,  and  seen, 
€ind  drawn,  and  hewn,  and  obtained  it,  then  the  Lord  of  all  revealed  Himself  to  him, 
and  called  him  His  friend,  arid  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  with  his  seed;  and  he 
believed  in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  He  made  with 
him  a  covenant  between  the  ten  toes,  and  that  is  circumcision ;  between  the  ten  fingers 
of  his  hand,  and  that  is  the  tongue ;  and  He  bound  two-and-twenty  letters  on  his 
tongue,  and  showed  him  their  foundation.  He  drew  them  with  water,  He  kindled 
them  with  fire.  He  breathed  them  with  wind  (air) ;  He  burnt  them  in  seven :  He 
poured  them  forth  in  the  twelve  constellations. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  Book  Jesdrah  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
MirfiTiah  and  in  other  of  the  most  ^mcient  Jewish  writings.  They  represent,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  a  direction  long  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and  of  which  the  first 
beginnings  and  ultimate  principles  are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  Christian  student. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  application  to  Christian  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy of  the  Eahhalah,  of  which  Jesirah  is  hut  the  first  word,  is  referred  to  a 
deeply  interesting  and  profound  work,  strangely  unknown  to  "Rngliah  scholars : 
Molitor,  Philosophie  d.  Gtesch.  oder  iiber  d.  Tradition,  4  toIs.  English  readers 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  now  somewhat  rare  work  of  the  Rev.  John 
Oxley:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (London,  1816, 
2  vols.). 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  Jezirah  are  further  carried  out  and 
receive  their  fullest  (often  most  remarkable)  development  and  application  in  the 
book  Sohar  Q  Splendour ' — the  edition  used  by  us  is  the  8vo.  edition,  Amsterdam^ 
1805,  in  3  vols.,  with  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Tikkun^  Sohar;  other  Kabba- 
listic  books  used  by  us  need  not  here  be  mentioned).  The  main  portion  of  the  Sohar 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateudi,  but  other  tractates  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  volumes. 

6.  Dogmatic  Theology, — This  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  text  of  these  volumes. 

6.  Historic  Theology. — ^To  describe  and  criticise  the  various  works  which  come 
under  this  designation  would  require  the  expansion  of  this  Appendix  into  a  Trac- 
tate. Some  of  these  compositions  have  been  referred  to  in  the  text  of  these 
volumes.  For  a  general  account  and  criticism  of  them  I  must  again  refer  to  the 
'  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation '  (see  especially  the  chapters  on  '  The  Progress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  among  the  Jews,'  and  '  Theological  Science  and  Religious  Belief 
in  Palestine').  For  the  historical  and  critical  account  of  Rabbinic  historical 
works  the  student  is  referred  to  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  ch.  viii.  The  only 
thing  which  we  shall  here  attempt  is  a  translation  of  the  so-called  Megillath 
Taanith,  or  '  Roll  of  Fasts ' ;  rather,  a  Calendar  of  the  days  on  which  fasting  and 
mourning  wh8  prohibited.  The  oldest  part  of  the  document  (referred  to  in  the 
Mishnah,  Taan.  ii.  8)  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
and  contains  elements  of  even  much  greater  antiquity.  That  which  has  come  down 
of  it  is  here  given  in  translation :  * — 


'  All  the  eiosaea  on  and  in  the  text  have 
been  omitte<L  The  edition  of  the  Tractate  in 
iUipreaent form  used  by  ils  is  that  of  Warshau, 
18/4,  and  consists  (with  comments')  of  20 
octavo  ^double)  pa^ea.  For  the  criticism  of 
the  work  see  S[>edany  GrBtz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  415-428,  and  Derenhourg,  Hist  de 
la  Palest,  pp.  439-446.    A  special  tractate  on 


the  subject  is  Sehmilg's  inaugural  dissertation, 
Leipzig,  1874.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
these  writers  entertain  different  views  as  to 
the  historical  dates  specially  commemorated 
in  the  Megillath  Taanith,  and  the  events  to 
which  they  refer.  Comp.  also  Wolfus^  Biblioth. 
Rabb.  vol.  i.  p.  885,  vol.  ii.  p.  1825,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1196.    My  edition  of  WoifiuM  has  the  great 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MEGILLATH  TAANITH. 

MEGILLATH  TAANITH,  OR  ROLL  OF  FASTS. 

These  are  tbe  dajs  on  irhich  it  ie  not  lawful  to  fast,  and  daring  aome  of  them 
mourning  must  also  be  intermitted. 

L  NlBAS. 

1.  From  the  Ist  day  of  the  month  Nlsan,  and  to  the  6th  of  it,  it  vm  setfled 
about  the  duly  sacrifice  (that  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Temple-traasury) — monn- 
ing  is  prohibited. 

2.  And  from  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the  Feast  (the  27th)  the  Feast  of  Weeh 
was  re-e«tabli«hed— mourning  is  interdicted, 

II.  IJ&B. 

1.  On  the  7th  Ijar  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mouming  ia  pn.- 
hilttted. 

2.  On  the  14tli  ia  the  day  of  the  saorifice  of  the  little  (the  second)  Pmuik 
— mourning  is  prohilnted. 

3.  On  tiie  23rd  the  eons  of  Acra '  issued  from  Jeruaalem. 

4.  On  the  27tb  the  imposts  were  removed  from  Judsa  and  Jerusalem. 


1.  On  the  17th  Sivan  the  tower  of  Zur  was  taken. 

2.  On  the  15th  and  16th  the  men  of  Bethshean  and  of  the  plain  were  exiled 

3.  On  the  2dth  the  tax-gatherers  were  withdrawn  from  Judah  and  Jerustlmi. 


1.  On  the  Utli  Taraus  the  Book  of  DecUiona  ('  aggravating  oniinanMs')  «« 
abrogated — mourning  ia  prohibited. 

V.  Ab. 

1.  On  the  loth  Ab  the  aeaaon  of  wood-offerings  (for  the  Temple  use)  of  priMft 
(comp.  Jog.  Vk'ar  ii.  17.  fl) — mouming  is  prohibited. 

2,  On  the  ^4tli  we  returned  to  our  Law. 

VI.  Klcl. 

1.  On  the  7tli  of  Kliil  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  Jerusalem— mourning  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  the  17lli  the  llouiaus  withdrew  from  Judiea  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  On  the  32nd  we  returned  to  kill  the  apostates. 

VII.  TiBHBI. 
1.  On  the   3rd  Tishri  the  mention  of  the  Divine  Name   was   removed  Itoto 
public  deeds. 

»ilv«nt«(,'e  of  the  roarciiijil  notes  and  oorrec-  '  We  abauin  from  givinR  huttorietil  Dotta. 

lions  by  the  great  Jewish  hisliirian,  the  late  For  the  different  explsnationa  of  the  am- 

Dr.  Joil,  who,  many  years  ago,  gave  me  his  mcmorative  dates  the  reader  ii  referred  ti> 

eopy,                      '  the  books  already  mentionnl. 
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Vin.  Mabcheshvan. 

1.  On  the  23rd  Marcheshvan  the  Sorigah  (a  partition-wall  in  the  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  heathen,  comp.  1  Mace.  iv.  43-46)  was  removed 
from  the  Temple-court. 

2.  On  the  25th  the  wall  of  Samaria  was  taken. 

3.  On  the  27th  the  meat-offering  was  again  brought  on  the  altar. 

IX.  Chiblev. 

1.  On  the  3rd  the  Simavatha  (another  heathen  structure)  was  removed  from 
the  court  of  the  Temple. 

2.  On  the  7th  is  a  feast  day. 

3.  On  the  21st  is  the  day  of  Mount  Garizim — mourning  b  prohibited. 

4.  On  the  26th  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Lights  (Chanukah)  begin — 
mooming  is  prohiluted. 

X.  Tebbih. 

1.  On  the  28th  the  congregation  was  re-established  according  to  the  Law. 
•(This  seems  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Sanhedrin  after  the  Sadducean 
members  were  removed,  under  the  rule  of  Queen  Salome.  See  the  historical 
notices  in  Appendix  IV.) 

XI.  Shebst. 

1.  On  the  2nd  a  feast  day  ^ — mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  22nd  the  work,  of  which  the  enemy  said  that  it  was  to  be  in  the 
Temple,  was  destroyed — mourning  is  interdicted.  (This  seems  to  refer  to  the  time 
of  Caligula,  when,  on  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  at 
last  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  Temple.) 

3.  On  the  28th  King  Antiochus  was  removed  from  Jerusalem  (supposed  to  refer 
to  the  day  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus  £piphanes,in  lus  expedition 
against  the  Parthians). 

XII.  ASAB. 

1.  On  the  8th  and  the  9th,  days  of  joy  on  account  of  rain-fall. 

2.  On  the  12th  is  the  day  of  Trajan. 

3.  On  the  13th  is  the  day  of  Nicanor  (his  defeat). 

4.  On  the  14th  and  on  the  16th  are  the  days  of  Purim  (Feast  of  Esther) — 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

5.  On  the  16th  was  begun  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mourning  is 
prohibited. 

6.  On  the  17th  rose  the  heathens  against  the  remnant  of  the  Scribes  in  the 
<X)untry  of  Chalcis  and  of  the  Zabedsdans,  and  Israel  was  delivered. 

7.  On  the  20th  the  people  fasted  for  rain,  and  it  was  granted  to  them. 

8.  On  the  28th  the  Jews  received  good  tidings  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
hindered  from  the  sayings  of  the  Law — mourning  is  prohibited. 

On  these  days  every  one  who  has  before  made  a  vow  of  fasting  is  to  give  himself 
to  prayer. 

(In  extenuation  of  the  apparent  harshness  and  literality  of  our  renderings,  it 
^(hould  be  stated,  that  both  the  Sepher  Jesdrah  and  the  Megillath  Taanith  are  here 
for  the  first  time  translated  into  English.) 

^  This  feast  seems  to  refer  to  the  death  of  King  Herod ;    that  on  the  7th  Chislev  to  the 
death  of  King  Jaonsns. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

LIST     OF     THE     MACCABEES,  ,  OF     THE     FAMILY     OF     HEROD,     OF    THE    HIGH 
PBIESTS,   THE   ROMAN   PROCURATORS  OF  JUDiEA,   AND    ROMAN   GOTERKOKS 

OF   SYRIA. 

(See  YoL  i.  Bk.  u.  ch.  ii.)] 


I.    THE  MAOOABEAN  FAMILY. 


Mattathias 

1 

John 

Simon 

1 

Joaaa              Eleamr             Jonathan 

Mattathias 

Jodaa 

JohnH; 

rrcanns 

Aristobulus  I. 

1 
Antigen 

r 

Aristobul 

114                  Alexander  .TannieuB,  m.  Alexandra 

Hyrcan 
Alex&nc 

1 
lis  II.                            Aristobulus  II. 

1 

1                                                  1 
Ira,  m.  Alexander                              Antigono^ 

118  ni. 

Mariomno 

I  I 

Phasaelua    Herod  I. 
I  m. 


Phasaelos,  1st  Doris 
m.  Halampso 

I 
Kypros, 

m,  Agrippa  I. 


II.     HERODIAN  FAMILY. 

Antipos 


Antipatcr, 
m.  Kjrpros 


Joseph, 
m.  SalouiO 


I 
Joseph 


rUeroras 


Salome,  m.  l-:t  Jo*pb 

2nd  CoftWoana 

Ind^Mnriniimel.      Srd'Mariamue  II.    4tirMalthake    6tli  Cleopatra^    3rd  Alexas 

Beraace 
m.  AristoMl^ 


I  I  I  III  1  '  «    • 

Antipatcr;    Alexander    Aristobulua    Salampso  Kyprce ;  Herod  Philip ;  Archebiiw    Antipas  ;    Philip 

m.  Qlaphyra  m. Berenice  wi.  Pha^aeliia  m.Herodias    m.  Glaphyra       m.        m.  Salome 

I  I  Herodias 

I  i  I  Salome 


Herod  of  Ohalcis 
m.  Berenice 


Agrippa  I.  Herodias      "^'  Philip 

tn,  Kypros        m.  1  st  Herod  Philip 
I  2nd  Antipas 


I  I  I 

Agrippa  U.  Berenice  Drusilla 

m.  Ist  Herod  of  Chalci:*      tn,  1st  Aziziis 

2nd  Poleuion  of  Cilicia        2nd  Felix 
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II.    LIST  OF  HIGH-PKIESTS  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  .  OF   HEROD       app. 
THE  GREAT  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.  VI 


Appointed  by 


Herod  the  Great    . 


Archelaus. 
Quirinius 


Valerius  Gratus. 


Vitellius 


Agrippa  I. 


Herod  of  ChalcLs 


Agrippa  II. 


The  People  during  the 


Ananel. 
Aristobulus. 
Jesus,  son  of  Phabes. 
Simon,  son  of  Boethos. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theophilos. 
Joazar,  son  of  Boethos. 
Eleazar,  son  of  Boethos. 
Jesus,  son  of  Sie. 
Ananos  (Annas). 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 
Eleazar,  son  of  Ananos. 
Simon,  son  of  Camithos. 
Joseph  (Caiaphas). 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananos. 
TheophHos,  son  of  Ananos. 
Simon  Cantheras^  son  of  Boethos. 
Matthias,  son  of  Ananos. 
Elionaios,  son  of  Cantheras. 
Joseph,  son  of  Camithos. 
Ananias,  son  of  Nedebaioe. 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 
Joseph  Cabi,  son  of  Simon. 
Ananos,  son  of  Ananos. 
Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios. 
Jesus,  son  of  GamalieL 
Matthias^  son  of  Theophilos. 
Phannias^  son  of  SamueL 


8  B.C.  to  66  A.D. 


IV.    LIST  OF  PROCURATORS  OF  JUDAEA. 

1.  Ethnarch  Archelaus. 

2.  Coponius. 

8.  M.  Ambivius. 

4.  Annius  Rufus. 

5.  Valerius  Gratus. 

6.  Pontius  Pilate. 

7.  Marcellus. 
.     8.  King  Agrippa. 

9.  Cuspius  Fadus. 

10.  Tiberius  Alexander. 

11.  Ventidius  Cumanus. 

12.  Antonius  Felix. 
18.  Porcius  Festus. 

14.  Albinus. 

15.  Gessius  Florus. 
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6  B.C.  to  69  A.D. 


V.    LIST  OF  ROMAN  GOVERNORS  OF  SY 

/  1.  P.  Quinctilius  Yanu. 

2.  M.  LoUius. 

3.  0.  Maiciufl  CensonnuB  {?) 

4.  L.  VoluBiuB  Satuminus. 
6.  P.  Salpic.  Qniriiihis. 

6.  Qu.  Gfldcillus  Gieticus  Silanus. 

7.  On.  Oalpuin.  Piao. 

8.  Cn.  Sent.  SatuminuB  (?) 

9.  AeliuB  Lamia. 
.  (  10.  L.  Pompon.  Flaccus. 

11.  L.  ViteUiua. 

12.  P.  Petronius. 

13.  0.  Vibius  Manufi. 

14.  C.  Cass.  Longinua. 
16.  C.  U.  Quadratus. 

16.  ( Domitius  Corbulo. 

17.  ^  C.  Itiu8  (conjoined). 

18.  Cestius  OaUuB. 
^9.  C.  Lie.  Mudanus. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  NATIYITT  OF  OUR  LORD. 

(Vol.  i  Book  II.  ch.  iiL  and  other  passages.) 

So  much^  that  is  generally  accessible,  has  of  late  been  written  on  this  subject,  and       ^^^< 
such  accord  exists  on  the  general  question,  that  only  the  briefest  statement  seems        ^^ 
requisite  in  this  place,  the  space  at  our  comm^id  beings  necessarily  reserved  for  sub- 
jects which  have  either  not  been  treated  of  by  previous  Titers,  or  in  a  manner  or 
form  that  seemed  to  make  a  Aresh  investigation  desirable. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ^bsolutgjS^rtainty  is  impossible  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Christ's  Nativity — ^the  precise  jM^even,  and  still  more  the  month  and 
the  day.  But  in  regard  to  the  year,  we  poseiess  such  data  as  to  invest  it  with  such 
probability,  as  almost  to  amount  to  certaintf . 

1.  The  first  and  most  certain  date  is  that  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Our  Lord  was  bom  hefare  the  death  of  Herod,  and,  as  we  judge  from  the 
GKispel-history,  very  shortly  before  that  event.  Now  the  year  of  Herod's  death  has 
been  ascertained  with,  we  may  say,  absolute  certainty,  as  shortly  before  the  Pass- 
over of  the  year  750  a.f.o.,  which  corresponds  to  about  the  12th  of  April  of  the 
year  4  before  Christ,  according  to  our  common  reckoning.  More  particularly, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse  {Jo$,  Ant,  xvii.  6.  4), 
which,  it  is  astronomically  ascertained,  occurred  on  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the 
ISth  of  March  of  the  year  4  before  Christ.  Thus  the  death  of  Herod  must  have 
taken  place  between  the  12th  of  March  and  the  12th  of  April — or,  say,  about  the  end 
of  March  (comp.  Ant.  xvii.  8. 1).  Again,  the  Gospel-history  necessitates  an  interval 
of,  at  the  least,  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  that  date  for  the  birth  of  Christ  (we 
have  to  insert  the  Purification  of  the  Yir^ — at  the  earliest,  six  weeks  after  the  Birth 
— ^the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and,  at  any 
rate,  some  days  more  before  the  death  of  Herod).  Thus  the  birth  of  Christ  could 
not  have  possibly  occurred  after  the  beginning  of  February  4  b.o.,  and  most 
likely  several  weeks  earlier.  This  brings  us  close  to  the  ecclesiastical  date,  the 
2Gth  of  December,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
▼oL  i  p.  187,  see  especially  note  3.  At  any  rate,  the  often  repeated,  but  very 
superficial  objection,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  shepherds  tending  flocks  in  the 
open  at  that  season,  must  now  be  dismissed  as  utterly  untenable,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  187,  but  even  for  this,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  on  the  ground  of  rain-fall,  the  probabilities  are  in  fiivour  of  December 
as  compared  with  February — later  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

2.  No  certain  inference  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  '  the 
star '  that  guided  the  Magi.     That,  and  on  what  grounds,  our  investigations  have 
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APP.       pointed  to  a  confinnatiQii  of  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  as  given  abovOy  hat  been 
yjj        folly  explained  in  voL  L  ch.  yiii.  (see  specially  p.  218). 
>— ■  ,    ,>         8.  Chi  the  taxing  of  Quiriniua,  see  voL  i.  pp.  181, 182. 

4.  The  next  histoxical  datum  fiinushed  by  the  Gospels  is  that  of  the  bfynimy 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  ministry,  which,  according  to  St^  Lube,  was  in  dk* 
fifteenth  year  of  Hherins,  and  when  Jesus  was  'about  thiityyean  old '  (St.  Lob* 
iii  28).  The  accord  of  this  with  our  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  Nativity  hv 
been  shown  in  vol.  L  p.  264. 

6.  A  umilar  conclusion  would  be  reached  hy  following  the  somewbat  vague  sad 
general  indication  furnished  in  St.  John  iL  20. 

6.  Lastly,  we  reach  the  same  goal  if  we  follow  the  historically  somewlist 
uncertsin  guidance  of  the  date  of  the  IKrth  of  the  Baptist,  aa  fbnushed  ia  tUi 
notice  (St.  Luke  i.  6)  of  his  annunciation  to  his  fitther,  that  Zacharias  offidated  in 
the  Temple  as  one  of '  the  course  of  Abia '  (see  here  voL  i.  p.  1S6).    In  Taaa.  SO  « 
we  have  the  notice,  with  which  that  of  Josephus  agrees  (War  vL  4, 1,  6),  thst  st 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple '  the  course  of  Jehoiarib,*  which  wm  ik 
first  of  the  priestly  courses,  was  on  duty.    That  was  on  the  9-10  Ah  of  the  jmi 
828  A.v.a,  or  the  5th  August  of  the  year  70  of  our  era.    If  tbia  calcahtJoa  k 
correct  (of  which,  however,  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure),  then  countiiig  '  the  eomsi  * 
of  priests  hackwards,  the  course  of  Ahia  would,  in  the  year  748  A.Trx.  (Asjcir 
before  the  birth  of  Ohrist)  have  been  on  duty  firom  the  2nd  to  tbe  9th  of  OdAflr. 
This  also  would  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  December  of  the  ftlicnriif 
year  (749),  taking  the  expression  '  sixth  month '  in  St  Luke  L  26, 36,  in  the  sense  d 
the  running  month  (from  the  5th  to  the  6th  month,  comp.  St.  Luke  i.  24).    Butin^ 
repeat  that  ahsolute  reliance  cannot  he  placed  on  such  calculations,  at  letit  « 
far  as  regaixis  month  and  day.    (Comp.  here  generally  Wiesder,  Synopse,  and  bi^ 
Beitriige.) 
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APPENDIX  VUI. 

BABBIHIC  TRADITIONa  ABOUT  ELUAH,  THE    FOHEKUNNER   OF   THB   MESatAH. 

(Vol.  1.  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  1*8.) 

To  complete  the  eridence,  preeented  in  the  test,  as  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  the  uident  Synagofpie  aboat '  the  Forenuiner  of  the  Meeuah '  and 
the  hiatorj  and  miaaion  of  John  the  Baptist,  m  described  in  the  New  Teetament,    ■- 
we  subjoin  a  full,  though  condensed,  account  of  the  earlier  Rabbinic  traditions 
about  Elijah. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  descent  and  birthplace  of  Elijah.  According  to  aome, 
be  was  from  the  land  of  Oilead  (Bemid.  R.  li),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Tanch. 
on  Qen.  zlix.  19).  Others  describe  liim  as  a  Benjamita,  from  Jerusalem,  one  of 
those  '  who  eat  in  the  Hall  of  IleWn  Stones '  (Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxzi.  2),  or  else  as 
patemallj  descended  from  Gad  and  maternally  liom  Benjamin.'  Yet  a  third 
opinion,  and  to  which  apparently  most  weight  attaches,  represents  him  as  a  Levite, 
and  a  Priest — nay,  as  the  great  High-Priest  of  Messianic  days.  This  is  expressly 
etated  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  xl.  10,  where  it  also  seems  implied  that 
he  was  to  anoint  the  Mes^h  with  tlie  sacred  oil,  the  composition  of  which  was 
among  the  things  unknown  in  the  aecond  Temple,  but  to  be  restored  by  Elijah 
(Tancli.  on  Hi.  iiiii.  20,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  1)1  a,  lines  4  and  6  from  the  top).  Another 
curioustradition  identifies  Elijah  with  Phinehos  (Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  onEx.vi.  18). 
The  same  expression  sa  in  the  Targum  ('  Phinehaa—that  is  Elijah ')  occurs  in  that 
great  Htorehouae  of  Rabbinic  tradition,  Yalkut  {vol.  i.  p.  246  A,  last  two  lines,  and 
col.  e).  From  the  pointed  manner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  parallelism 
between  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  and  that  of  Elijah,  and  between  their  work  in  recon- 
ciling God  and  Israel,  and  bringing  the  latter  to  repentance,  we  may  gather  alike 
the  origin  of  this  tradition  and  its  deeper  meaning.' 

For  (as  fully  explained  la  Book  II.  ch.  v.)  it  is  one  of  the  principles  frequently 
expieseedbytbe  ancient  Synagogue,  initsdeeper  perception  of  the  unity  and  import 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  tbe  miraculous  events  and  Divine  interposidons  of 
Israel's  earlier  history  would  be  re-enacied,  only  with  wider  application,  in 
Messianic  days.  If  tliis  idea  underlay  the  parallelism  between  Phinehas  and  Elijah, 
it  is  still  more  fully  carried  out  in  that  between  Ellijah  aud  Moses.  On  comparing 
the  Scriptural  account  of  these  two  messengers  of  God  we  are  struclc  with  the  cloae 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  their  history.  Tbe  Synagogue  is  careful  to 
trace  this  analogy  step  by  at«p  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  ^  to  the  final  deliverance  of 
Israel,  marking  that,  as  that  by  Moses  had  for  ever  freed  his  people  from  the 

■  TbisqnritioniB  fullydiscusMd  in  I)«t.  R.  liims  uf  tbi«  poasage  o&red  by  CaitcUi  (II 

71  towuiln  ttie  close.  Cump.  ilm  ShiMU.  K.  -10.  MeMu,  p.   I'M),  wbnae  citation  ia  iwu-cely 

For  fuller  details  we  refer  to  nut  remulu  on  an  nccunM  ■«  oaually.    The  paauge  ijuuted 

Gen.  xlix.  1 9  in  Appendix  IX.  is  in  the  Tar.  Tiiichaa,  opeaioe  lines. 

'  1  cannot  agree  with  either  of  the  esplMia- 


ILVBlSrXIC  TRADITION'S   ABOUT  ELU.UI. 

donunation  of  Egypt,  »o  would  the  6nal  deliremnee  hy  Elijah  for  crer  brekk  ih' 
joke  of  all  foreign  rule.  The  alliudon  here  is  to  the  part  which  Elijih  wu 
'  expected  to  take  in  thp  future  '  wars  of  Gofr  »nd  Majfnji '  ( Seder  Oliun  R,  c.  ivii.l. 
Indeed,  this  parallelism  is  curled  so  far,  that  tradition  has  it,  that,  when  Moom  wm 
commisaoned  by  God  to  go  to  Pliaraoh,  he  pleaded  that  God  should  ratlicr  emd 
by  him  whom  lie  designed  to  ««iid  for  the  far  greater  deliverance  in  tlie  Utter 
days.  On  this  il  was  told  him  that  Elijah's  mission  would  be  to  Israel,  while  be 
(Moeea)  waa  sent  to  Pharaoh  (PirkS  de  R.  Elies.  ■»)).■  Similarly,  it  id  a«e 
that  the  cave  from  which  Mosea  beheld  the  DiTiiie  Presence  paasinp  befim  biai 
(Ex,  ixxiii.  3S)  was  the  some  as  thnl  in  which  Elijah  Blood  und^^r  similar  ciiemii- 
etanMB~-(bat  cave  having  been  created,  not  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  spedallT 
on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphr^  on  Deul,,  ed.  Fritdtnmm,  p,  147  «, 
last  line).  rToumderini;  this  parallelism  between  them,  the  occurrence  of  the  rmim- 
what  difficult  expreraiou  wilt  scarcely  surprise  us,  that  in  the  daj-a  <>f  the  Mmh*}' 
Moses  and  Elijah  would  come  togetlier— '  as  one '  (Debar.  R.  3,  at  the  nod),' 

It  haa  been  noted  in  the  text  that  the  activi^  of  Elijah,  from  the  time  of  Ilia 
appearance  in  the  days  of  Ahab  to  that  of  bis  return  aa  the  foreruiuwr  of  Ik 
Messiah,  is  represented  in  Jewish  tradition  as  ctmHnaanx,  and  that  1i^  ia  tlmort  con- 
Btantly  introduced  on  Ihe  scene,  either  ai  in  coDverae  wilb  some  Rahbi,  ortbu 
busy  about  Ismel's  welfare,  and  connected  with  it.  Thus  Elijah  chrouicln  in 
heaven  tlie  deeds  of  man  (Seder  Olam  R.  xvii.),  or  ehw  be  and  ilia  Mewiah  vntr 
down  eadi  obseirance  oF  the  comraandments  bv  men,  aitd  then  Hod  sealf  it 
(Midrash  on  Rutb  ii,  14,  last  line,  ed.  Warsb.  p.  43  6).  In  ifenernl,  hu  i«  fw 
interested  in  aU  thai  concerns  iBrael's  pn.'sent  atste  or  their  fufun?  deliTetucv 
Sanh.  OS  nt.  Indeed,  he  ia  connected  with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  toveoant,  ii 
acknowledgment  ot  hii  seal '  in  the  restoration  of  circumwsion,  when,  aecorditig  to 
tradition,  it  had  been  abrogated  by  tlie  ten  tribes  after  their  separation  fiom  JadUL 
Qod  accordingly  bad  declared  :  '  Israel  shall  not  make  the  covenant  of  circuiDcitiui. 
hut  tliou  shall  see  it,"  and  the  sapea  decreed  that  (at  circumciwon)  a  aeat  of  bonnot 
shall  be  placed  for  the  Angel  of  the  CoTenant  (Mai.  iii.  2;  Pirkd  de  il.Elwi.SS, 
end).  Tradition  goes  even  further.  Not  only  was  he  the  only  ambasMdm'  to 
whom  God  bad  del^mted  His  three  special  'keys':  of  birth,  of  the  MlD&Il,tiidiir 
waking  the  dead  (Yalkut.  vol.  ii.  33  c),  but  bis  working  was  almost  BiTine  (l^ncb. 
BerMhith  7 ;  ed.  Worab.  p.  0  b,  last  line,  and  7  a). 

We  purposely  pass  over  Ihe  activity  of  Elijah  in  connection  with  laiael,  ud 
especially  its  Rnbbis  and  saints,  during  the  interval  between  the  Prophet'* dott 
and  his  return  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Ues^ah,  such  as  Jewish  legend  deeetibaiit- 
No  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  rejwaling  what  eo  frequently  soujub  not  oelf 


I  CaitrBi  writea  ;  Lo  prrga  a  maiidart  in 
UH/o  IHO  EHn,  gih  rtitttnlf  a/nrnn  in  it^riUi ; 
f  Din  rupHKif,  tlit  ipnvtnlmatii  non  a  gutlbi, 
ma  aUafiialt  mJnttuM.  Bat  tlieresre  Uiree 
inncPurwlM  liera,  for  (1)  Mogea  does  not 
nunc  Klijah :  (3)  there  Is  nut  *  hint  ihst 
Elljalj  wM  pre-eidxIinK  In  spirii;  while  (8) 
God'i  reply  in  Mokk  is  an  iu  out  t«xl. 

'  The  qnestloD  has  Ijeen  raised  whethor 
Jeremiah  (or  bvcd  Isaiah)  wu  aim  la  appiMr 
in  Meaaianjc  ciays.  In  favoor  of  tlii*  view 
i  Hncc  ii.  1-8  and  XT.  14-10  alTord.  tn  say 
the  leul,  prenainptiva  evidence.  We  (in  not. 
refer  to  4  Ksdms  ii.  10.  beciase  the  two  fl™t 
and  the  Iwn  hut  cliapten  of  that  book  in  onr 
ApOGiypha  (2  Esdiaa)  are  gtmrioas,  tiein^  ot 


much  tiller,  probaiilv  Christian.  anthviAl*. 
GfrKnr  thinks  that  1  Eidnu  v.  (S  IMnKra, 
KB)  mflns  to  Jeremiah  and  Iiaiah  (UnhiM. 
Vd.  JL  p.  3B0).  But  1  ouuiot  draw  the  mm 
inference  Awn  it.  On  the  Olfaar  tiind|tbR 
la  a  remnrkalile  paasag*  In  Uiobllis  rm  El 
xri.  na  (ed.  Waa,  p.  69ft),  ubidi  nM  0Bl» 
■ecms  lu  couj'iiti  Jeremiah  villi  the  Mn^ 
(tlioush  the  inaecnrat*  rmdnfnirof  (ftnank 


>  In  this  puugc  ah 

the  zeal  of  Phinnha*  a 
of  Eltjah. 


eocwipoadli^Wli* 
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nttsrlj  foolish  and  mipentitioiu,  but  profane.  In  Jewish  legend  Elijah  is  always 
introduced  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Israel,  whether  theologicall;  or 
personally — as  it  were  the  couetaut  living  medium  between  God  and  His  people,  ^ 
the  link  that  binds  the  Israel  of  the  present — with  iu  pursuits,  wants,  difficulties 
and  interests — to  the  bright  Mesu^nic  future  of  which  he  is  the  harbinger.  This 
pobablyis  the  idea  underljingthe  many,  often  grotesque,  legends  about  his  sayings 
tmd  doings.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as,  in  his  well-meant  zeal,  going  so  far  as 
to  bear  false  witness  in  order  to  free  Rabbis  ft^un  danger  and  difficulty  (Berach.  68  a) ; 
Bometimesheis  even  gnultyofBiuorwH>Dg(Yoma  196.;  Brub.43n).  In  general, he 
is  always  ready  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  or  to  heal — condescending  even  to  so  slight 
A  malady  as  the  toothache  (Ber.  R.  96,  end).  But  most  frequently  is  he  the 
adviser  and  friend  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  meeting  and  studies  he  detighteth. 
Thus  be  was  a  frequent  attendant  in  Rabh's  Academy — and  his  indiscretion  in 
divul^g  to  bis  friends  the  secrets  of  heaven  had  once  procured  for  him  in  heaven 
the  punishment  of  fiery  stripes  (Baba  Mez.  86  b).  But  it  is  useless  to  do  more 
than  indicate  all  this.  Our  object  is  to  describe  the  activity  of  Elijah  in  connection 
-with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

When,  at  length,  the  time  of  Israel's  redemption  arrived — then  would  Hijah 
return.  Of  two  things  only  are  we  sure  iu  connection  with  it.  Elijah  will  not 
'  come  yesterday ' — that  is,  he  will  be  rerealed  the  same  day  that  he  comes — and 
he  will  not  come  on  the  eve  of  either  a  Sabbath  or  ieast-day,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  festive  rest,  nor  to  break  the  festive  laws  (Erub.  43  b,  Shabb.  33  a). 
Whether  he  came  one  day  (Er.  48  A)  or  three  days  before  the  Messiah  (Yalkut, 
vol.  ii.  p>  63  c,  about  the  middle),  his  advent  would  be  close  to  that  of  the  Mesnah 
(Talkut,  Tol.  i.  p.  310  a,  line  21  fWim  bottom).'  The  account  given  of  the  three 
days  between  the  advent  of  Elijah  and  of  the  Messiah  is  peculiar  (Talkut,  vol.  ii. 
p.  58  c).  Oommenting  on  Is.  lii.  7,  it  is  explained,  that  on  the  first  of  those 
three  days  Elijah  would  stand  on  the  mounttdns  of  Israel,  lamenting  the  desolate- 
nets  of  the  land,  his  voice  being  heard  from  one  end  of  the  world  tA  the  other,  after 
which  he  would  proclfdm :  '  Fettce  '  cometh  to  the  world, '  peace '  cometh  to  the  ' 
world !  Similarly  on  the  second  day  he  would  proclaim ,  '  Good '  cometh  to  the 
world ;  'good '  cometh  to  the  world  t  Lastly,  on  the  third  day,  he  would,  in  the 
•ame  manner  as  on  the  two  previous  days,  make  proclamation:  '  JoAuaA*  (salva- 
tion) Cometh  to  the  world;  Jethuah  (salvation)  cometh  to  the  world,'  which,  in 
order  to  mark  the  difference  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  would  be  further 
explained  by  this  addition :  '  Saying  unto  Zion — Thy  King  cometh  1 ' 

The  period  of  Elijah's  advent  would,  according  to  one  opinion  (Pirkd  de  R. 
Eliee.  43),  he  a  time  of  genuine  repentance  by  Israel,  although  it  is  not  stated  that 
this  change  would  be  brought  about  by  his  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  bis 
peculiar  activity  would  consist  in  settling  ceremonial  and  ritual  questions,  doubts, 
■ad  difficulties,  in  making  peace,  in  restoring  those  who  by  violence  had  been 
wrongfully  excluded  from  the  congregation  and  excluding  those  who  by  vio- 
fence  had  been  wrongfully  introduced  (Bub.  Mez.  i.  8  ;  ii.  8 ;  iu.  4, 6 ;  Eduj.  vUi.  7). 
He  would  also  restore  to  Israel  these  three  things  which  had  been  lost:  the  golden 
pot  of  Manna  (£x,  xvi.  33),  the  vessel  containing  the  anointing  oil,  and  that  with 

1  SdiXtgni  (Hon  Hebr.  tomoa  ii.  p.  G84)  '  Of  coum  this  la  the  Hebrew  word  used 

bu  Dot  correctly  apprehended  the  meaninf;  in  Is.   lii.  7  (' thit  pubiiBheth  taimtiM'Y 

oT  Ibis  puMge.    It  is  not  'ttatim  cum  ipso  None  the  leai  slgnifleiat,  however,  in  thli 

jj^slB    edventn,*    bet    pnrpt     or    pronmt  connection,  is  the  fact  thHt  the  word  is  pro- 

CmCa^llDO-  Se*B(fjBiwriMein«€cnl«dr,  nonnced  Uks  the  Name  of  Jems. 
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the  v&t«n  of  paiificatioD — ttccording  to  some,  ako  Auon's  rod  that  budded  uti 
bore  &uit.'  Again,  hu  activity  ia  likened  to  that  of  the  Angel  whom  Ood  bad 
sent  before  Israel  to  drive  oat  and  to  vacqaiah  the  boatile  nations  (Tanch.  on 
Ex.  xxiii.  20,  S  18  at  tie  cloae ;  od.  Wawh.  p.  106  6).  For,  Elijah  was  to  appear, 
then  to  diaappear,  and  to  appear  again  in  the  wars  of  Qog  and  Magog '  (Sedst 
Ulam  R.  XTii.).  But  after  that  time  general  peace  and  happineea  would  pievul, 
when  Elijah  would  discbarge  liis  peculiar  functtons.  Finally,  to  the  ministiy  of 
Elijah  sowe  also  aacnbed  the  office  of  raising  the  dead(Sotah  ii.  IS.clodngworia).' 
Such  is  a  sununaiy  of  ancient  Jewiah  tradition  concerning  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
rnnner  of  the  Messiah,  Comparing  it  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  John 
the  Baptist,  it  wilt  at  least  be  admitted  that,  from  whatever  source  the  sketch  d 
the  activity  and  mission  of  the  Baptist  be  derived,  it  cannot  hare  bean  fnm 
the  ideal  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  nor  yet  from  popularly  current  Jewiah  viewiL 
And,  indeed — could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  Jewish  fore- 
runner  of  the  Mesdab  and  him  of  the  New  Testament  f 

1  The  reiderwill  findiinourrcmartfOQ  Pa. 
ex.  2  ia  Append.  IX.  the  eurioiu  tradilions 
■boutthiB  tM  of  Aaron,  aa  given  in  Uemid.  R. 
ISand  YalkntonPB.cx.  2.  The  Btorj- of  the 
wDUdci-icorkiag  tod  is  (old  Bomewhat  diScr- 
eaClv  in  the  Tar^um  pMudu-Jon.  o 


prusngc  we  are  told,  Hint  lliis  rod  had  iniBed 
from  the  poesesiiunof  Joseph  (Hfterhiadealh) 
into  the  iMilace  of  I'liaraoii.  Thence  Jelhro, 
who  »as  one  of  the  niacieinoB  of  F.gv\'t,  had 
removed  It  to  his  ovn  home.  The  alility  of 
M(»eg  to  lend  the  writing  un  tlie  rod — acrord- 
ing  to  other  Iraditiunn,  lo  uproot  it  out  of  the 

Sardvn — indicated  him  tojethroas  the  future 
cliverer  of  lanie].  and  determined  him  to 
give  to  Moses  Zippnmli  for  his  wife  (in 
pTeferecre  to  all  otliertiuitors}.  According  to 
other  traditiona,  Mows  had  been  for  maoy 
years   impriscmcd,   and    ministered 


on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siflai, 
ed.  /Vferfmanit,  p.  147  a,  I«8t  line). 

>  We  have  purpoaelv  omitted  all  iiKiiiii 
to  the  connection  be'tvecm  Elyafa  sal  lb 
'seoond'  Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephiria, 
because  that  line  of  tradition  belongi  l>  i 
later  iwriod  than  that  of  Christ. 

'  TheviewoftteApocryphflontheMiaio 
of  Elijah  may  I*  gmliered  ftvim  EccIk 
xlviii.  1-12.  Some  nilditionsi  Taimodicw- 
liceg  about  Elijah  vill  be  found  at  the  cjosif 
Append.lX.  TbuSepherK/ljahii^Xpoal^ 
of  Klyah),  puhlishcd  in  Jellinek'^  Bnli  hi- 
Jtidi.  pur:  ii.  pp.  GA-C8,  adds  nothing  ts  ov 
knowledge.  It  profegsft.  to  be  a  [eveUtion  bj 
the  Angel  Uichael  to  Tlijali  of  the  end  tM^ 
last  dnya,  at  Ibe  vloee  or  i  he  fourth  aiODud^. 
As  It  ia  simply  an  Apocalyptic  sccoQaKfl* 
events  of  Ihose  days,  il  caouol  here  Aid  i 
place,  hovevcr,  inCcte^ling  the  TractiH.  1 


Itm 


wadded. 
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APPENDIX  IX. 

LIST  OF   OLD  TESTAMENT   PASSAGES   MESSIANICALLY  APPLIED   IN 

ANCIENT  RABBINIC  WRITINGS. 

(Vol.  i.  Book  n.  ch.  y.) 

The  following  lisi  contains  the  passages  in  the   Old  Testament  applied  to  the       AFP. 
Messiah  or  to  Messianic  times  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  They  amount  in         IX 
aU  to  456,  thus  distributed :  75  from  the  Pentateuch,  243  from  the  Prophets,  and  138    ^" — ■ — 
from  the  Hag^ographa,  and  supported  bj  more  than  558  separate  quotations  from 
Kabbinic  writings.    Despite  all  labour  and  care,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the 
list  is  quite  complete,  although,  it  is  hoped,  no  important  passage  has  been  omitted. 
The  RabHnic  references  might  have  been  considerably  increased,  but  it  seemed 
useless  to  quote  the  same  application  of  a  passage  in  many  different  books.   Similarly, 
for  the  sake  of  space,  only  the  most  important  Kabbinic  quotations  have  been  trana- 
lated  in  extenso.  The  Rabbinic  works  from  which  quotations  have  been  made  are : 
the  Targuminif  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  most  ancient  Midrashim,  but  neither  the 
Sohar  (as  the  date  of  its  composition  is  in  dispute),  nor  any  other  Eabbalistic  work, 
HOT  yet  the  younger  Midrashim,  nor,  of  course,  the  writings  of  later  Rabbis.  I  have, 
however,  frequently  quoted  from  the  well-known  work  Yalkut,  because,  although 
of  comparatively  late  date,  it  is  really,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  and 
selection  from  more  than  fifty  older  and  accredited  writings,  and  adduces  passages 
now  not  otherwise  aoces^ble  to  us.    And  I  have  the  more  readily  availed  myself  of 
it,  as  I  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  Midrashim 
preserved  to  us  have  occasionally  been  tampered  with  for  controversial  purposes. 
I  have  quoted  from  the  best  edition  of  Yalkut  (Frankfort  a.  M.,  1687),  but  in  the 
ease  of  the  other  Midrashim  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  such  more 
lecent  reprints  as  I  possessed,  instead  of  the  older  and  more  expenuve  editions.    In 
quoting  from  the  Midrashim,  not  only  the  Parashah,  but  mostly  also  the  folio,  the 
page,  and  frequently  even  the  lines  are  referred  to.    Lastly,  it  only  remains  to 
acknowledge  in  general  that,  so  far  as  possible,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  labours 
of  my  predecessors — specially  of  those  of  Schottgen,    Yet,  even  so,  I  may,  in  a 
aense,  claim  these  references  also  as  the  result  of  my  own  labours,  since  I  have  not 
Availed  myself  of  quotations  without  comparing  them  with  the  works  from  which 
they  were  adduced — a  process  in  which  not  a  few  passages  quoted  had  to  be  re- 
jected.   And  if  any  student  should  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  from  mine  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  passages  hereafter  quoted,  I  can  at  least  assure  him  that 
mine  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  candid  study  I  could  give  to  the  con- 
sideration of  each  passage.    With  these  prefetory  remarks  I  proceed  to  give  the 
list  of  Old  Testament  passages  Messianically  applied  in  ancient  Rabbinic  writings. 
In  Oen,  t.  2,  the  expression,  *  Spirit  of  Gkxi,*  is  explained  of  *  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  Messiah,'  with  reference  to  Is,  xi,  2,  and  the  '  moving  on  the  face  of  the  deep' 
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AFP.        ^^  '  repentance/  according  to  Lam,  it.  19.    So  in  Ber.  R.  2,  and  in  regard  to  the 

jj^         first  point  also  in  Ber.  R.  8. 
_  Oen.  u.  4 :  '  These  are  the  generations — nn^lH — of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth/ 

taken  in  connection  with  Gen.  iii,  15  and  JRuth  tv.  18.  Here  we  note  one  of  the  most 
curious  Messianic  interpretations  in  Ber.  R.  12  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  6).  It  is  noted 
that  the  word  '  generations '  (nn?in)  is  always  written  in  the  Bihle  without  the  V 
which  is  the  equivalent  for  the  numeral  6^  except  in  Gen.  ii.  4  and  Ruth  ir.  18. 
This  to  indicate  that  subsequent  to  Gen.  ii.  4  the  Fall  took  place,  in  which  Adam 
lost  1 — six — things :  his  glorious  sheen  (Joh  xiy.  20)  ;  life  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  his  stature 
(Gen.  iii.  8— either  by  100,  by  200,  by  300,  or  even  by  900  cubits) ;  the  fruit  of 
the  ground ;  the  fruits  of  the  trees  (Gen.  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  heavenly  lights.  We 
have  now  seen  why  in  Gen.  ii.  4 — that  is,  previous  to  the  Fall — ^the  1  is  stili  in 
ninpin,  since  at  that  time  these  six  things  were  not  yet  lost.  But  the  1  reappeait 
in  the  word  nn?in  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  because  these  six  things  are  to  be  restored  to 
man  by  '  the  son  of  Pharez  * — or  the  Messiah  (comp.  for  each  of  these  six  things: 
Judg.  V.  31  b ;  Is.  Ixviii.  22 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  13 ;  Zech.  viii.  12 ;  Is.  xxx.  26).  It  is  added 
'  that  although — according  to  the  literal  rendering  of  Ps.  xlix.  12  (in  Heb.  ver.  13)— 
man  did  not  remain  unfallen  one  single  night,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
heavenly  lights  were  not  extinguished  till  after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath.  When 
Adam  saw  the  darkness,  it  is  added,  he  was  greatly  afraid,  saying :  '  Perhaps  he,  of 
whom  it  is  written, '  he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,* 
Cometh  to  molest  and  attack  me,'  and  he  said,  *  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me.^ 
This  curious  extract  at  least  shows  to  what  contest  the  Synagogue  applied 
Gen.  iii.  15.     The  same  occurs  substantially  in  Shem.  R.  30. 

Gen.  ill.  16.  This  well-lmown  passage  is  paraphrased,  with  express  referenc«  to 
the  Me^iah,  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targmn. 
And  the  Talmudic  designation  of  *  heels  of  the  Messiah '  (Sot.  49  6,  line  2  from  top) 
in  reference  to  the  Messianic  times  in  the  description  of  the  troubles  of  those  d*T» 
(comp.  St.  Matt.  x.  36, 36)  may  be  derived  from  this  passage. 

Geii.  iv.  25.  The  language  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of  Seth :  '  another  seed,'  i« 
explained  as  meaning  '  seed  which  comes  from  another  place,'  and  referred  to  tke 
Messiah  in  Ber.  R.  23  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  45  ^,  lines  8,  7  from  the  bottom).  The  same 
explanation  occurs  twice  in  the  Midrash  on  Iluth  iv.  20  (in  the  genealogy  of 
David,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  46  6),  the  second  time  in  connection  with  Ps.  xl.  8  (*in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  ' — lemegillath  sepher — Ruth  belonging  to 
the  class  nS^to). 

In  connection  with  Gen.  v.  1  it  is  noted  in  Ber.  R.  24,  that  King  Messiah  will 
not  come  till  all  souls  predestined  for  it  have  appeared  in  human  bodies  on  eartL 

In  Ge7i.  Viii.  11  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  notes  that  the  olive-leaf,  brougbt 
by  the  dove,  was  taken  from  the  Mount  of  the  Messiah. 

Gen.  ix.  27.  The  promise,  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is 
paraphrased  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  as  meaning,  that  his  descendants  should 
become  proselytes,  and  dwell  in  the  schools  of  Shem — which  seems  to  refer  to 
Messianic  times. 

In  connection  with  Gen.  .Hv.  1,  we  are  reminded  in  Ber.  R.  42,  that  when  wt 
see  the  nations  warring  together,  we  may  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

The  promise  in  Gen.  xv.  18  is  expected  to  be  finally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
Messiah,  in  Ber.  R.  44. 

In  connection  with  Gen.  xvtii.  4,  6  it  is  noted  (Ber.  R.  48,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  *) 
that  the  words  of  Abraham  to  his  Angelic  guests  were  to  be  returned  in  Uesaiog  to 
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Abraham's  descendants,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  latter       aPP« 
^essianic)  days.    Referring  only  to  this  last  point,  the  words  '  let  a  little  water         j^^ 

be  fetched,*  is  paralleled  with  the '  living  waters '  in  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  '  wash  your  feet,*   ' ,— -^ 

with  Is.  iy.  4  (the  washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion)  ;  '  rest 
under  the  tree,'  with  Is.  iv.  6 :  '  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
daytime  firom  the  heat ;  *  '  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,*  with  the  proyision, 
Ps.  Izxii.  16 :  '  there  shall  be  a  handful  of  com  in  the  earth,'  &c.  So  also  the 
words :  '  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,*  are  paralleled  with  Is.  yii.  21  (which  is  most 
aignificantly  here  applied  to  Messianic  times)  ;  and  lastly,  the  words,  *  he  stood  by 
them,'  with  Mic.  ii.  13:  '  the  breaker  is  come  up  before  them.*'  The  same  inter- 
pretation occurs  in  Bemid.  R.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  55  a),  the  references  to  Messianic 
days  there  being  to  Is.  xiv.  2 ;  xxz.  25 ;  xli.  18 ;  iv.  4 ;  and  iv  6. 

The  last  clause  of  Gen,  xix,  82  is  interpreted  (Ber.  R.  51,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  95  a), 
«8  referring,  like  the  words  of  Eve  about  Seth,  to  the  Messiah — the  sin  of  the 
daughters  of  Lot  being  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  believing  that  all  man- 
kind had  been  destroyed  in  the  judgment  that  overthrew  Sodom. 

The  promise  in  Oen,  xxU.  18  is  also  explained  Messianically  in  Bemid.  R.  2 
^ed.  W.  p.  5  b),  in  connection  with  Num.  ii.  82,  where  it  is  somewhat  curiously 
shown  in  what  sense  Israel  is  to  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

Oen,  xxxiii,  1.  The  Midrash  conjoins  this  with  Is.  Ixvi.  7,  and  notes  that,  before 
the  first  oppressor  was  bom,  the  last  Redeemer  was  already  bom. 

In  Oen,  xxxv,  21  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  paraphrases  *  the  tower  of  Eder  * 
^at  Bethlehem)  as  the  place  whence  the  Messiah  would  be  revealed. 

On  Oen,  xxxviii,  1,  2  there  are  very  remarkable  Messianic  comments  in  Ber. 
11.85. 

Oen,  xlix,  1.  The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  notes,  that  the  end  for  which  the 
Mesdah  would  come  was  not  revealed  to  Jacob.  A  similar  statement  is  found  in 
the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R.  98,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  173  a),  where  it  is  said  of 
Jacob  and  Daniel  that  they  saw  the  end,  and  yet  it  was  afterwards  hid  from  them. 
The  passage  quoted  in  the  case  of  Daniel  \a  Dan.  xii.  4. 

Oen,  xlix,  9.  The  expression  '  lion's  whelp,'  is  explained  of  the  Messiah  in 
Yalkut  160  (vol.  i.  p.  49  c),  no  lees  than  five  times ;  while  the  term  '  he  couched,' 
is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  Ber  R.  98. 

Oen.  xHx,  10.  This  well-known  prediction  is  (in  Yalkut,  u.  s.,  where  a  marginal 
reference  is  made  to  a  Talmudic  passage,  now  apparently  expurgated),  applied  to 
the  Messiah,  with  a  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  9.  The  expression  '  Shiloh '  is  also  applied 
to  the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  addition,  that  in  the  latter  days  all  nations  would 
bring  giffcs  to  Him.  Alike  the  Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  as  well  as  Sanh.  98  6,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage,  and  that 
on  Prov.  xix.  21,  and  on  Lam.  i.  16,  where  it  is  rendered  shelof  *  whose  it  is,'  refer 
the  expression  'Shiloh,'  and,  indeed,  the  whole  passage,  to  the  Messiah;  the 
Midrash  Ber.  R.  (99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  178  b)  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  10,  while 
the  promise  with  reference  to  the  ass's  colt  is  brought  into  connection  with  Zech. 
ix.  9,  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  being  expected  along  with  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25  ('  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water ').  Another  remarkable  statement  occurs 
in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R.  98,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  174  b),  which  applies  the 
Terse  to  the  coming  of  Him  of  Whom  it  is  written,  Zech.  ix.  9.  Then  He  would 
wash  his  garment  in  wine  (Gen.xlix.  1 1),  which  is  explained  as  meaning  the  teaching 

^  Indeed,  this  Parashah  in  Ber.  R.  contains  other  similar  parallelisms  between  Gen.  zviii. 
and  Messianic  times. 
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APP.       o^  ^^^  Law  to  Israel,  and  His  clothes  in  the  hlood  of  grapes,  which  ii  explaiiied  is 
IX         meaning  that  He  would  bring  them  back  from  their  errors.    One  of  the  Rabfais, 

, ^   however,  remarks  that  Israel  would  not  require  to  be  taught  by  the  Eliiig  MesBiali 

in  the  latter  days,  since  it  was  written  (Is.  zi.  10), '  to  it  shall  the  (Gentiles  seek.* 
If  so,  then  why  should  the  Messiah  come,  and  what  will  He  do  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel  ?  He  will  redeem  Israel,  and  give  them  thirty  commandments,  aooording 
to  Zech.  xi.  12.  The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  and  the  Jer.  Targum  also  apply  verm  11 
to  the  Mesdah.  Indeed,  so  general  was  this  interpretation,  that,  according  to 
popular  opinion,  to  see  a  palm-tree  in  one's  dreams  was  to  see  the  days  oi  the 
Messiah  (Berach.  57  a). 

Oen,  xliv,  12  is  also  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  and  tbs 
Jerusalem  Targum.     So  also  is  verse  18,  although  not  in  express  words. 

In  Gen,  xlix.  17,  last  clause,  in  its  connection  with  yer.  18,  the  Midraah  (Ber. 
R.  98)  sees  a  reference  to  the  disappointment  of  Jacob  in  mist^ikiTig  Samacm  for 
the  Messiah. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Gad  in  Gen.  xlix,  19  there  is  an  allusion  to  Messianic  diyi, 
as  Elijah  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  179  a).  Tbere 
is,  however,  in  Ber.  K.  71,  towards  the  close,  a  dispute  whether  he  was  of  the  tribt 
of  Gad,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  at  the  close  of  which  Elijah  appears,  and  settles 
the  dispute  in  a  rather  summary  manner. 

On  Gen.  /.  10  the  Midrash,  at  the  close  of  Ber.  R.,  remarks  that  as  they  bid 
mourned,  so  in  Messianic  days  God  would  turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  qnodof 
Jer.  xxxi.  13  and  Is.  li.  3. 

Ex.  w.  22  is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 
On  Exod.  xii.  2,  *  let  this  be  the  beginning  of  months,*  it  is  remarked  in  Shem. 
R.  15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24/>)  that  God  would  make  new  ten  things  in  the  latter  dsjs, 
these  being  marked  by  the  following  passages:  Is.  Ix.  19;  Ezek.  xlvii.  9;  xlriLl^; 
Ezek.  x\i.  55;  Is.  liv.  11;  Is.  xi.  7;  Hos.  ii.  20;  Is.  Ixv.  19;  Is.  xxv.  8;  h. 
XXXV.  10.  Similarly  on  Num.  xii.  1  we  have,  in  Shem.  R.  51,  a  parallelism  between 
Old  Testament  times  and  their  institutions  and  those  of  the  latter  days,  to  whidi 
Is.  xlix.  12  and  Ix.  8  are  supposed  to  apply. 

On  Exod.  xii.  42  the  Jerus.  Targum  notes  that  there  were  4  remarkable  night«: 
those  of  creation,  of  the  covenant  wdth  Abraham,  of  the  first  Passover,  and  d  th« 
redemption  of  the  world ;  and  that  as  Moses  came  out  of  the  desert,  so  would  tU 
Messiah  come  out  of  Rome. 

Exod.  XV.  1.  It  is  noted  in  Mechilta  (ed.  IVeiss,  p.  41  a)  that  this  song  would 
be  taken  up  in  Messianic  days,  only  with  far  wider  reach,  as  explained  in  Is.  Ix.  5; 
Iviii.  8  ;  xxxv.  5,  6;  Jer.  xxxi.  13  ;  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2. 

Ex.  xvi.  25  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  being  said  that,  if  Israel  only  kept  one 
Sabbath  according  to  the  commandment,  the  Mesaah  would  immediately  come 
(Jer.  Taan.  64  a). 

Ex.  xvi.  33.  This  manna,  it  is  noted  in  Mechil.  ed.  Weiss,  p.  69  6,  was  to  be 
preserved  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

Ex.  xvii.  16  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  refers  to  Messianic  times. 
Exod.  xxi.  1.  Shem.  R.  30,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  44  6,  45  a,  notes  on  the  woid 
'  judgments'  a  number  of  things  connected  with  judgment,  showing  how  Babim 
could  not  be  thought  to  have  predicted  the  future  deliverance  (Num.  xxiv.  17), 
since  he  was  to  perish  in  it;  but  that  Israel  should  cleave  to  the  great  hope  ex- 
pressed in  Gen.  xlix.  18 ;  Is.  Ivi.  1 ;  lix.  16  ;  and  especially  Zech.  ix.  9,  of  which  a 
different  rendering  is  proposed. 
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On  Exod.  xl,  9y  11  there  is  in  tlie  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  distinct  reference  to  the       aPP. 
King  Messiah  y  on  whose  account  the  anointing  oil  was  to  be  used.  j^^ 

The  promise  (Lev.  axvi,  12)  is  also  referred  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days  In    ^.^ 

Yalkut  62  (vol.  i.  p.  17  b). 

Lev.  xxvi.  Id  is  applied  to  Messianic  times.    See  our  remarks  on  Qen.  iL  4. 

The  promise  of  peace  in  the  Aaronic  benediction  Aum.  vi,  2G  is  referred  to 
the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  David,  in  accordance  with  Is.  ix.  7  (Siphr^  on  Num. 
par.  42,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  12  6). 

Num,  vii,  12.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  marked  that  the  six  blessings  which 
were  lost  by  the  Fall  are  to  be  restored  by  the  son  of  Nahshon,  i.iB.  the  Messiah 
(Bem.  R.  13,  ed.  W.  p.  61  n). 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Num,  xi,  26  the  prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Medad  is 
supposed  to  have  been  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  latter  days  against  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog  by  the  Messiah. 

In  Num.  xxiii,  21  the  term  'King'  is  expressly  referred  to  the  Messiah  in 
Targum  Pseudo-Jon.     So  also  Num,  xxiv,  7  in  the  Jer.  Targum. 

In  Num,  xxiv.  17  Balaam's  prediction  of  the  Star  and  Sceptre  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan,  as  well  as  in 
Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8 ;  Deb.  R.  1 ;  Midr.  on  lament,  ii.  2.  Similarly,  verses  20  and  24 
of  that  prophecy  are  ascribed  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to  the  Messiah. 

Num,  xxvii,  16.    In  connection  with  this  verse  it  is  noticed  that  His  one  Spirit 
10  worth  as  much  as  all  other  spirits,  according  to  Is.  xi.  1  (Yalkut,  vol.  i.  p.  247  ^r). 

Devt.  i,  8  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  Siphr^,  67  a. 

In  the  comments  of  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  viii,  1  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  104 6,  106 a) 
there  are  several  allusions  to  Messianic  days. 

Deut.  xi.  21  is  applied  in  Siphr^,  par.  47  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  83  a)  to  the  days 
of  the  Messiah. 

In  Deut.  xvi.  3  the  record  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  in  Siphr^,  par.  130  (ed.  Friedmann^  p.  101  a). 
See,  also,  Ber.  i.  6. 

On  Deitt.  xix.  8, 9  it  is  noted,  in  Siphr6  on  Deut.,  par.  186  (ed.  Friedm,  p.  1086), 
that  as  three  of  these  cities  were  in  territory  never  possessed  by  Israel,  this  was  to 
be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times.    See  also  Jer.  Mace.  ii.  7. 

In  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  xx.  10  (par.  10,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  114  6)  the  offer  of  peace 
to  a  hostile  city  is  applied  to  the  future  action  of  Messiah  to  the  Gentiles,  in  accord- 
ance with  Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Is.  ii.  4 ;  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  32 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
resistance  of  a  city  to  the  offer  of  peace  is  likened  to  rebellion  against  the  Messiah, 
and  consequent  judgment,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4. 

Deut.  xxiii.  11  is  typically  applied  to  the  evening  of  time^  when  God  would 
wash  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (Is.  iv.  4) ;  and  the  words :  'when  the 
sun  is  down '  to  when  King  Messiah  would  come  (Tanchuma  on  Par.  Ghi  Theze  3, 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  116  b), 

Deut.  XXV,  19  and  Deut.  xxx,  4  are  referred  by  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to 
Messianic  times.  In  the  latter  passage  the  gathering  of  dispersed  Israel  by  Elijah, 
and  their  being  brought  back  by  Messiah,  are  spoken  of.  Comp.  also  Bem.  R., 
last  three  lines. 

On  Deut,  xxxii.  7  Siphrd  (par.  210,  ed.  Friedm.  p.  134  a)  makes  the  beautiful 
observation,  that  in  all  Israel's  afflictions  they  were  to  remember  the  good  and 
comfortable  things  which  God  had  promised  them  for  the  future  world,  and  in 
connection  with  this  there  is  special  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 
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APP.  ^  Deut,  xxxii,  30  Siplir6  (p.  138  a)  marks  its  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  the 

j^         Messiah. 

> , On  Deut,  xxxiii,  5  the  Jer.  Targnm  speaks  of  a  king  whom  the  tribes  of  Ikad 

shall  obey,  this  being  evidently  the  King  Messiah. 

Devi,  xxxiii,  17.  Tanchuma  on  Gten.  i.  Par.  1  (ed.  Warah.  p.  4  a)  implies  thia 
to  the  Messiah. 

Deut,  xxxiii,  12.  The  expression,  'he  shall  cover  him,'  is  refeired  to  tfaii 
world;  '  all  the  day  long/  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah;  and  '  he  shall  dwell  betweeo 
his  shoulders/  to  the  world  to  come  (Sehach.  118  6). 

Jvdg.  v.  31 :  '  let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  Ub 
might/  is  applied  to  Messianic  limes  in  Ber.  K.  12.    See  our  remarks  on  Qen.  iL  i. 
On  Ruth  ii,  14 :  '  come  hither  at  the  time  of  meat/  the  Midr.  R.  Rath  5  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  43  a  and  6),  has  a  very  remarkable  interpretation.    Besidee  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  *■  eat/  as  beyond  this  present  time,  to  the  days  of  the  MfwiiBt^ 
and  again  to  the  world  to  come,  which  is  to  follow  these  days,  the  Midrash  apjilies 
the  whole  of  it  mystically  to  the  Messiah,  viz. '  Come  hither,'  that  is,  draw  netr 
to  the  Kingdom,  '  and  eat  of  the  bread,'  that  is,  the  bread  of  royalty,  '  and  £p 
thy  morsel  in  vinegar' — these  are  the  sufferings,  as  it  is  written  in  Is.  liiL  5,  'He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.'    '  And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers ' — beetoie 
His  Kingdom  would  in  the  future  be  put  aside  from  Hin.  for  a  short  time^  aooord- 
ing  to  Zech.  xiv.  2 ;  '  and  he  reached  her  parched  com ' — because  He  will  restore  it 
to  Him,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4.    R.  Berachiah,  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  adds,  tiial 
the  second  Redeemer  should  be  like  the  first.    As  the  first  Redeemer  (Moses)  ip- 
peared,  and  disappeared,  and  reappeared  after  three  months,  so  the  second  Redeemer 
would  also  appear,  and  disappear,  and  again  become  manifest,  Dan.  xii.  11, 12 
being  brought  into  conuection   with   it.     Comp.  also  Shem.  R.  36.     Again,  the 
words,  'she  ate,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left,'  are  thus  interpreted  in  Shabb.  lltJ^: 
she  ate — in  this  world ;  and  was  sufficed — in  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  and  left— 
for  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  the  Targum  on  Ruth  i.  1  speaks  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  again  on  Rutk  0, 
15  paraphrases  the  six  measures  of  barley  as  referring  to  six  righteous  ones,  of 
which  the  last  was  the  Messiah,  and  who  were  each  to  have  six  special  ble8siDg& 

Ruth  iv.  18.  The  Messiah  is  called  '  the  son  of  Pharez/  who  restores  what  had 
been  lost  to  humanit}'  through  the  fall  of  Adam.     See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  iL  4. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  of  RtUh  iv.  20  has  already  been  given  under  Gen. 
iv.  26. 

1  Sam.  a.  10.  The  latter  clause  of  this  promise  is  understood  by  the  Tiigum 
(and  also  in  some  of  the  Midrashim)  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mesnah. 

2  Sa7n.  xxii.  28,  In  a  Talmudic  passage  (Sanh.  98  a,  line  19,  &c.,  firom  the 
bottom),  which  contains  many  references  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  His  advent 
is  predicted  in  connection  with  this  passage. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  is  applied  by  the  Targum  to  the  prophecy  of  David  concerning 
the  latter  Messianic  days. 

2  Sam.  .iwiii.  3.  The  *  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God '  is  referred  in  the  Targum  to 
the  future  raising  up  of  the  Messiah. 

In  2  Sam.  a'.iiii.  4  the  morning  light  at  sunrise  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  on  tlie 
passage  (par.  29,  ed,  I^emberg,  p.  56  6,  lines  7-9  from  the  top),  as  applying  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah. 

The  expression,  1  Kini/s  iv.  33,  that  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  w  referred  in  the 
Targum  to  his  prophecy  concerning  kings  that  were  to  reign  in  this  age,  and  in  that 
of  the  Messiah. 
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On  the  name  *  Anani/  in  1  Chr,  iiu  24,  the  Taigum  remarks  that  this  is  the       a  PP. 
Messiah,  the  interpretation  being  that  the  word  Anani  is  connected  with  the  word         j^ 
^milarly  written  (not  punctuated)  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  there  translated  'clouds/  of 
which  the  explanation  is  given  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  p.  87  b), 

JPb,  tt.,  as  might  be  expected,  is  treated  as  fidl  of  Messianic  references.  To  begin 
with,  Pi.  it.  1  is  applied  to  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Talmud  (Berach.  7  b, 
4Uid  Abod.  Sarah  3  6),  and  also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  Similarly,  verse  2  is 
Jipplied  to  the  Messiah  in  Abod.  Sarah,  u.  s.,  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xcii.  11  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  70  6,  line  8  from  the  top) ;  in  Pirk6  de  R.  Elies.  c.  28  (ed.  Lemberg, 
p.  33  b,  line  9  from  top).  In  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  par.  620,  p.  90  a,  line  12  from  the 
Iwttom),  we  have  the  following  remarkable  simile  on  the  words, '  against  God,  and 
His  Messiah,'  likening  them  to  a  '  robber  who  stands  defiantly  behind  the  palace 
-of  the  king,  and  says,  If  1  shall  find  the  son  of  the  king,  I  shall  lay  hold  on  him, 
4uid  crucify  him,  and  kill  him  with  a  cruel  death.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  mocks  at 
him,  *  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.' '  On  the  same  verse  the  Mid- 
lash  on  Ps.  ii.  has  a  curious  conceit,  intended  to  show  that  each  who  rose  against 
God  and  His  people  thought  he  was  wiser  than  he  who  had  preceded  him.  If  Cain 
had  killed  his  brother  while  his  father  was  alive,  forgetful  that  there  would  be 
other  sons,  Esau  proposed  to  wait  till  after  his  father's  death.  Pharaoh,  again, 
blamed  Esau  for  his  folly  in  forgetting  that  in  the  meantime  Jacob  would  have 
•children,  and  hence  proposed  to  kill  all  the  male  children,  while  Haman,  ridiculing 
Pharaoh's  folly  in  forgetting  that  there  were  daughters,  set  himself  to  destroy  the 
whole  people ;  and,  in  turn,  Gog  and  Magog,  ridiculing  the  shortsightedness  of  all, 
who  had  preceded  them,  in  taking  counsel  against  Israel  so  long  as  they  had  a 
Patron  in  heaven,  resolved  first  to  attack  their  heavenly  Patron,  and  after  that 
IsraeL    To  which  apply  the  words, '  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  Anointed.' 

But  to  return.  A.  u.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abod.  S.  u.  s.). 
A.  tt.  6  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  1  Samuel  xvi.  1  (Par.  19,  ed. 
X«emberg,  p.  45  a  and  6),  where  it  is  said  that  of  the  thiee  measures  of  sufferings  ^ 
-one  goes  to  the  King  Messiah,  of  whom  it  is  written  (Is.  liii.)  '  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions.'  They  say  to  the  King  Messiah :  Where  dost  Thou  seek  to 
•dwell?  He  answers:  Is  this  question  also  necessary?  Id  Sion  My  holy  hill 
{Ps.  ii.  6;.     (Comp.  also  Yalkut  ii.  p.  53  c.) 

Pi.  ti.  7  is  quoted  as  Messianic  in  the  Talmud,  among  a  number  of  other 
Messianic  quotations  (Succ.  52  a).  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Jdidiash  on  Ps.  ii.  7  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  6  a),  in  which  the  unity  of  Israel  and  the 
Messiah  in  prophetic  vision  seems  clearly  indicated.  Tracing  the  '  decree '  through 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  the  first  passage  quoted  is  Exod.  iv. 
22 :  '  Isiiiel  is  My  first-bom  son ; '  the  second,  from  the  Prophets,  Is.  lii.  13 :  '  Be- 
hold My  servant  shall  deal  prudently,'  and  Is.  xlii.  1 :  '  Behold  My  servant,  whom 
I  uphold ; '  the  third,  from  the  Hagiographa,  Ps.  ex.  1 :  '  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,'  and  again,  Ps.  ii.  7 :  *  The  Lord  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  My  Son,'  and  yet 
this  other  saying  (Dan.  vii.  13) :  ^  Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
■  clouds  of  heaven.'  Five  lines  further  down,  the  same  Midrash,  in  reference  to  the 
words  *  Thou  art  My  Son,'  observes  that,  '  when  that  hour  comes,  God  speaks  to 
Him  to  make  a  new  covenant,  and  thus  He  speaks :  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee  " — this  is  the  hour  in  which  He  becomes  His  Son.' 

i^.  u.  8  is  applied  in  Ber.  R.  44  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  80  a)  and  in  the  Midrash  on  the 

1  As  to  these  three  measures  of  sufferings,  and  the  share  falling  to  the  afte  of  the  Mesnah, 
see  also  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  7.  ^^ 
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APP.       passftge,  to  the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  remark  that  there  were  three  of  whom  it 
jj,         was  said  *  Ask  of  Me ' — Solomon,  Ahaz/  and  the  Messiah.    In  the  Tabnud  (Snoc. 
-_    ,  62  a)  the  same  passage  is  very  curiously  applied,  it  being  suggested  that,  wbui  tbe 

Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  saw  that  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,'  would  l» 
killed.  He  said  to  the  Almighty,  I  seek  nothing  of  Thee  except  life.  To  whidi  the 
reply  was :  Life  before  Thou  hadst  spoken,  as  David  Thy  father  prophesied  of  Thee, 
Ps.  xxi.  4. 

P«.  a,  9  will  be  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Ps.  cxx. 

P8,  xvi,  5  is  discussed  in  Ber.  R.  88,  in  connection  with  the  cup  which  Pharuh'ft 
butler  saw  iu  his  dream.  From  this  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  four 
cups  appointed  for  the  Passover  night,  and  to  explain  their  meaning  in  Tarioa» 
manners,  among  others,  contrasting  the  four  cups  of  fury,  whicb  God  would  inikt 
the  nations  drink,  with  the  four  cups  of  salvation  which  He  would  give  Israd  in 
the  latter  days,  viz.  Ps.  xvi.  5 ;  Ps.  cxvi.  13 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  6.  The  expreaaioo,  Pk 
cxvi.  18,  rendered  in  our  A.V.  *  the  cup  of  salvation,*  is  in  the  original, '  the  cop  of 
salvations ' — and  is  explained  as  implying  one  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
other  for  the  days  of  Gog. 

On  verse  9,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  says :  '  My  glory  ehall  rejoice  in  tb» 
King  Messiah,  Who  in  the  future  shall  come  forth  from  me,  as  it  is  written  ia 
Is.  iv.  5 :  *'  upon  all  the  glory  a  covering." '  And  the  Midrash  continues  '  my  iU 
also  shall  dwell  in  safety  ' — i.e.  after  death,  to  teach  us  that  corruption  and  tk 
worm  shall  not  rule  over  it. 

Pb.  xviii,  31  (in  the  Heb.  verse  32).  The  Targum  explains  this  in  referraioe  to 
the  works  and  miracles  cf  the  ^Messiah. 

Fs.  xviii.  60  is  referred  in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (Ber.  ii.  4,  p.  5  a,  Hue  1 1  from  tlie 
top),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  ham.  i.  10,  to  the  Messiah,  with  this  curious  remark, 
implying  the  doubt  whether  lie  was  alive  or  dead:  *The  King  Messiah,  whether  He 
belong  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  His  Name  is  to  be  David,  according  to  Ps.  jcriii.  50.' 

Ps.  a\c{.  1  (2  in  the  Hebrew) — the  King  there  spoken  of  is  explained  by  the 
Targum  to  be  tlie  King  Messiah.  The  Midrash  on  the  passage  identities  him  with 
Is.  xi.  10,  on  which  Uabbi  Chanina  adds  that  the  object  of  the  Messiah  is  to  give 
certain  commandments  to  the  Gentiles  (not  to  Israel,  who  are  to  learn  from  God 
Himself),  according  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  above  quoted,  adding  that  the  words 
*  his  rest  shall  be  glorious '  mean  that  God  gives  to  King  Messiah  from  the  gloTT 
above,  as  it  is  said:  *  In  Thy  strength  shall  the  king  rejoice,'  which  strength  is  a 
little  afterwards  explained  as  the  Kingdom  (ed.  Warsh.  p.-  30  a  and  6). 

Verse  3  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage. 

Ps.  .vdi.  3  (4  in  the  Hebrew).  Only  a  few  lines  farther  down  in  the  same 
Midrash,  among  remarkable  Messianic  applications,  is  that  of  this  verse  to  thi? 
Messiah,  where  also  the  expressions  '  Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war,*  and  *  Jehovah 
Zidkenu,'  are  applied  to  the  Messiah.^  Comp.  also  Shemoth  11. 8,  where  it  is  noted 
that  God  will  crown  Him  with  His  own  crown. 

Verse  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  Succ.  52  a. 

Ps,  aa-i.  5  (6  in  the  Hebrew).  The  first  clause  of  this  verse  Yalkut  on  Num. 
xxvii.  20  (vol.  i.  p.  148  a,  line  10  from  the  bottom)  applies  to  the  glory  of  the  Kic? 

*  The    Midrash  gives    two    very  curious  are  a  later  and    clumsy  emendation,  since 

explanatioca  of  liis  name.                 '  what  follows  evidently  applies  to  the  Son  of 

^On   the  twofold  Me.<*iah,  or  rather  the  David, 

device  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  see  iu  the  ^  The  idea  of  an  organic  connection  betweeo 

text  of  the  chapter.     I  cannot  but  8u?i>ect  Israel  and  the  Messiah  seems  also  to  underiie 

that  the  words  *  Son  of  Joseph  '  in  the  Talmud  this  passage. 
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Measiahy  immediately  quoting  the  second  clause  in  proof  of  its  Messianic  applica-       apP. 
tion.    This  is  also  done  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage*    But  perhaps  one  of  the         jx 
most  remarkable  applications  of  it  is  in  Bemidbar  R.  15,  p.  63  b,  where  not  only 
this  passage  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  but  also  Ps.  xlvii.  5. 

finally  in  Ps,  xxi.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew),  the  expression  '  king '  is  applied  in  the 
Targum  to  the  Messiah. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Ps.  xxi.  was  throughout  regarded 
as  Messianic. 

On  JP«.  xjrii,  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew)  a  remarkable  comment  appears  in  Yalkut  on 
la.  Ix.,  applying  this  passage  to  the  Messiah  (the  second,  or  son  of  Ephraim),  and 
using  almost  the  same  words  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  the  mocking  be- 
hayiour  of  the  Jews  at  the  Cross. 

Ps,  a-a'ii.  15  (16  in  the  Hebrew).  There  is  a  similarly  remarkable  application  to 
the  Messiah  of  this  yerse  in  Yalkut. 

The  promise  in  Ps.  xa^ii  5  is  referred  in  Bemid.  R.  21  to  the  spreading  of  the 
great  feast  before  Israel  in  the  latter  days. 

Pb.  xxxi.  19  (20  in  the  Hebrew)  is  in  the  Midrash  applied  to  the  reward  that 
in  the  latter  days  Israel  would  receive  for  their  faithfulness.  Also  in  Pesikta, 
p.  149  bf  to  the  joy  of  Israel  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah. 

The  expression  in  Ps,  xxxvi,  9,  *  In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light,*  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Isaiah  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  66  c,  line  22  from  the  bottom). 

The  application  of  Ps,  xl,  7  to  the  Messiah  has  already  been  noted  in  our 
Temarks  on  Gen.  iv.  25. 

Ps,  xlv,  is  throughout  regarded  as  Messianic.  To  begin  with,  the  Targum 
renders  verse  2  (3  in  the  Hebrew)  :  '  Thy  beauty,  0  King  Messiah,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sons  of  men.' 

Verse  3  (4  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Shabb.  63  a)  to  the 
Messiah,  although  other  interpretations  of  that  verse  inmiediately  follow. 

The  application  of  verse  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew),  to  the  Messiah  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Targum  has  already  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  book,  while  the  words, 
'  Thy  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever '  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  promise 
that  the  sceptre  would  not  depart  from  Judah  in  Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  178  b^ 
line  9  from  the  bottom. 

On  verse  7  the  Targum,  though  not  in  the  Venice  edition  (1668),  has :  *  Thou, 
O  King  Messiah,  because  Thou  lovest  righteousness,'  &c.  Comp.  Levy,  Targum. 
"Worterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  41  a. 

The  Midrash  on  the  Psalm  deals  exclusively  with  the  inscription  (of  which  it 
has  several  and  significant  interpretations)  with  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalm, 
mnd  with  the  words  (ver.  16), '  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,'  but  at  the 
same  time  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  Psalm  applies  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days. 

On  Ps»  /.  2  Siphr6  (p.  143  a)  notes  that  four  times  God  would  appear,  the  last 
being  in  the  days  of  King  Messiah. 

Pi,  Ix,  7,  Bemidbar  R.  on  Num.  vii.  48,  Parash.  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  a)  con- 
tains some  very  curious  Haggadic  discussions  on  this  verse.  But  it  also  broaches 
the  opinion  of  its  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

Ps,  Ixi,  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew).  '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  days  of  the  king,'  is 
rendered  by  the  Targum :  '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  days  of  King  Messiah.' 
There  is  a  curious  gloss  on  this  in  Pirk6  de  R.  Elies.  c.  19  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  24  b) 
in  which  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  taken  70  of  his  years,  and  added  them  to 
those  of  King  David.    According  to  another  tradition,  this  accounts  for  Adam 
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^PP^       living  980  years,  that  is,  70  less  than  1,000,  which  constitute  before  God  onedaj. 
jjr         And  so  the  threatening  had  been  literally  fulfilled :  In  the  day  thou  eatest  therao( 

>„, '    thou  shalt  die. 

P9,  Lvi,  8  (9  in  the  Hebrew).  The  expression, '  that  I  may  daily  perform  mj 
vows/  is  applied  to  the  day  in  which  the  Messiah  is  anointed  King. 

Fs,  Lcviii,  81  (32  in  the  Hebrew).  On  the  words  '  Princes  shall  come  out  of 
Egypt,'  there  is  a  very  remarkable  comment  in  the  Talmud  (Pea.  lid  b)  and  in 
Shemoth  R.  on  Ex.  xxvii.  15,  &c.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  50  6),  in  which  we  are  told  that 
in  the  latter  days  all  nations  would  bring  gifts  to  the  King  Messiah,  begjnning' 
with  Egypt.  *  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  He  (Messiah)  would  not  accept  it  froB 
them,  the  Holy  One  says  to  the  Messiah :  Accept  from  them  hoeptable  enterttfs- 
ment,'  or  it  might  be  rendered, '  Accept  it  from  them ;  they  have  given  hoeptiitit 
entertainment  to  My  son.' 

Ps.  Ixdii.  This  Psalm  also  was  viewed  by  the  ancient  S3magQgue  as  thro^gfaoat 
Messianic,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Targum  renders  the  very  fint  Tene: 
'  Give  the  sentence  of  Thy  judgment  to  the  King  Messiah,  and  Thy  justice  to  thf 
Son  of  David  the  King,*  which  is  re-echoed  by  the  Midrash  on  t^e  passage  (sd. 
Warsh.  p.  55  b)  which  applies  it  explicitly  to  the  Mesdah,  with  referenoB  t0 
Is.  xi.  1.  Similarly,  the  Tfdmud  applies  ver,  16  to  Messianic  times  (in  a  to? 
hyperbolical  passage,  Shabb.  80  b,  line  4  from  the  bottom).  The  last  ekue  of 
verse  16  is  applied,  in  Cheth.  Ill  b,  line  21  from  top,  and  again  in  the  Midr.oa 
Eccl.  i.  9,  to  the  Messiah  sending  down  manna  like  Moses.^ 

Terse  17.  In  Sanh.  98  b;  Pes.  54  a;  Ned.  89  b,  the  various  names  of  the  Mcaiili 
are  discussed,  and  also  in  Ber.  R.  1 ;  in  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16,  and  in  Pirk^  deR. 
Elies.  c.  3.     One  of  these  is  stated  to  be  Jinn  on,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

Verse  8  is  applied  in  Pirk6  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  to  the  Messiah.  Yalkut  (vd.ii.) 
on  Is.  Iv.  8  (p.  64  c),  speaks  of  the  *  other  Redeemer '  as  the  Messiah,  applying  to 
him  Ps.  Ixxii.  8. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  Midr.  Ber.  R.  (78,  ei 
Warsh.  p.  141  b)  remarks  that  all  the  gifts  which  Jacob  gave  to  Esau,  the  natiow 
of  the  world  would  return  to  the  King  Messiah — proving  it  by  a  reference  to  ft. 
LvxiL  10 ;  while  iu  Midrash  Bemidbar  R.  13  it  is  remarked  that  as  the  nttioiis 
"brought  gifts  to  Solomon,  so  they  would  bring  them  to  the  King  Messiah. 

In  the  same  place,  a  little  higher  up,  Solomon  and  the  Messiah  are  Ukeiied  i« 
reigning  over  the  whole  world,  the  proof  passages  being,  besides  others,  Ps.  IriiL  8, 
Daniel  vti.  13,  and  it.  36. 

On  the  application  to  the  Messiah  of  verse  16  we  have  already  spokes,  as  il» 
on  that  of  verse  17. 

I^.  Lvaa'.  17  (in  the  Hebrew  18).  The  Targum  paraphrases  'the  Son  of  Mm* 
by  *  King  Messiah.' 

Ps.  U'x.viv.  22-26  (23-26  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Lx.  1  ( vol.  ii.  p.  56<r) 
this  promise  is  referred  to  the  future  deliverance  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah. 

Again,  verse  27  (28  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Shemoth  R.  19.  toward*  thv 
end,  to  the  Messiah,  special  reference  being  made  to  Ex.  iv.  22,  *  Israel  is  My  firef- 
born  son.' 

Verse  61  (62  in  the  Hebrew).  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  the 
Midrash  on  the  inscription  of  Ps.  xviii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  22  a,  line  2  from  the  bottom), 
in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  as  Israel  and  David  did  not  sing  till  the  hour  of  perse- 
cution and  reproach,  so  when  the  Messiah  shall  come — *  speedily,  in  our  days  *— 

^  Sec  the  passage  in  Sanh.  966  &c.  given  at  the  close  of  this  Appendix. 
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the  apng  will  Dot  be  raised  until  the  Messiah  is  put  to  reproach,  according  to  Ps.       AFP. 
IxTTiT.  62  (61),  and  till  there  shall  fall  before  Him  the  wicked  idolaters  referred         xx 

to  in  Dan.  ii.  42,  and  the  four  kingdoms  referred  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  2.    In  that  hour   ^- — . ' 

shall  the  song  be  raised,  as  it  is  written  Ps.  xcviii.  1. 

In  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  it  is  said :  If  you  see  one  generation  after  another 
blaspheming,  expect  the  feet  of  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written,  P«.  Ixxrir,  53. 

Ps.  xc.  15.  The  Midr.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  67  b)  remarks :  The  days  wherein  Thou 
hast  afflicted  us — that  is,  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Upon  which  follows  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  length  of  days  of  the  Messiah,  R.  Elieser  holding  that  they  are  1,000 
years,  quoting  the  words  'as  yesterday,'  one  day  being  1,000  years.  R.  Joshua 
holds  that  they  were  2,000  years,  the  words  '  the  days '  implying  that  there  were 
two  days.  R.  Berachiah  holds  that  they  were  600  years,  appealing  to  Is.  Ixv.  22, 
because  the  root  of  the  tree  perishes  in  the  earth  in  600  years.  R.  Joe^  thinks  that 
they  are  60  years,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  the  words  '  throughout  all  generations ' 
(dor  dorim)  being  interpreted:  Dor » 20  years;  Dorim-40  years:  20 +  40-60. 
R.  Akiba  says :  40  years,  according  to  the  years  in  the  wilderness.  The  Rabbis  say : 
354  years,  according  to  the  days  in  the  lunar  year.  R.  Abahu  thinks  7,000  years, 
reckoning,  the  7  according  to  the  days  of  the  bridegroom. 

On  Ps.  xc,  the  Midrash  concludes  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  Temple 
which  men  built,  and  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  Temple  of  the  latter  or  Messi- 
anic days,  which  God  would  build,  and  which  would  not  be  destroyed. 

Pig.  xcii.,  verses  8. 11,  and  13  (7, 10,  and  12  in  our  A.V.),  are  Messianically  in- 
terpreted in  Pirk6  de  R.  El.  c.  12.  In  the  Midrash  on  verse  13  (12  in  our  A.V.), 
among  other  beautiful  applications  of  the  figure  of  the  Psalm,  is  that  to  the  Messiah 
the  Son  of  David.  The  note  of  the  Midrash  on  the  expression  '  like  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,'  as  applied  to  Israel,  is  very  beautiful,  likening  it  to  the  cedar,  which, 
although  driven  and  bent  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  cannot  be  rooted  up  from  its 
pUoe. 

Ps.  xcv.  7,  last  clause.  In  Shem.  R.  26  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  v.  2  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  26  a),  it  is  noted  that,  if  Israel  did  penitence  only  one  day  [or  else  pro- 
perly observed  even  one  Sabbath],  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  would  imme- 
diately come.  [The  whole  passage  from  which  this  reference  is  taken  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  introduces  God  as  saying  to  Israel :  My  son,  open  to  Me  a  door 
of  penitence  only  as  small  as  a  needle's  eye,  and  I  will  open  to  you  doors  through 
'which  carriages  and  waggons  shall  come  in.  It  almost  seems  a  counterpart  of  the 
Saviour's  words  (Rev.  iii.  20) :  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any 
man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him.']  Substantially  the 
same  view  is  taken  in  Sanh.  08  a,  where  the  tokens  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are 
described — and  also  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a. 

P^.  cit.  16  (17  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Bereshith  R.  56  (ed.  Warsh. 
p.  104  b)  to  Messianic  times. 

Ps.  cvi.  44.  On  this  there  is  in  the  Midrash  a  long  Messianic  discussion,  setting 
fbrth  the  five  grounds  on  which  Israel  is  redeemed :  through  the  sorrows  of  Israel, 
through  prayer,  through  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs,  through  repentance  towards 
God,  and  in  the  time  of  *  the  end.' 

Pt,  ex.  is  throughout  applied  to  the  Messiah.  To  begin  vnth,  it  evidently  under- 
liea  the  Targumic  rendering  of  I'er.  4.  Similarly,  it  is  propounded  in  the  Midr.  on 
Ps.  ii.  (although  there  the  chief  application  of  it  is  to  Abraham).  But  in  the 
Midrash  on  Ps.  xviii.  36  (36  in  our  A.  V.),  Ps.  ex,  verse  1 , '  Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand ' 
is  specifically  applied  to  the  Messiah,  while  Abraham  is  said  to  be  seated  at  the  left. 
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Verse  2, '  The  rod  of  Thy  strength/  In  a  very  coriooB  mystic  interpretalioii  of 
the  pledges  which  Tamar  had,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  asked  of  Judah,  the  seal  is  inter- 
preted as  signifying  the  kingdom,  the  bracelet  as  the  Sanhediin,  and  the  staff  u 
the  King  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  and  Ps.  ex.  2  (Beresh.  R 
85,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  153  a).  Similarly  in  Bemid.  R.  18,  last  line,  the  sta^  of  Aaron, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  every  king  till  the  Temple  wai 
destroyed,  and  since  then  to  have  been  hid,  is  to  be  restored  to  King  Messiah, 
accor^ng  to  this  verse ;  and  in  Yalkut  on  this  Psalm  (vol.  iL  Par.  809,  p.  1S4  e) 
this  staff  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Jacob  with  which  he  crossed  Jordan, 
and  of  Judah,  and  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and  the  same  which  Darid  had  in  hif 
hand  when  he  slew  Goliath,  it  being  also  the  same  which  will  be  restored  to 
the  Messiah. 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  Beresh.  R.  89  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  70  b). 

Verse  7  is  also  applied  in  Yalkat  (u.  s.  col.  d)  to  Messianic  times,  wImb 
streams  of  the  blood  of  the  wicked  should  flow  out,  and  birds  come  to  drink  of  that 
flood. 

jPb,  cxvi,  9  is  in  Ber.  R.  96  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  dead  of  Paleetoie 
would  live  first  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

Ps,  cxvi.  13  has  been  already  conmiented  upon. 

On  Ps.  cxix,  3d  the  Midrash  remarks  that  there  were  three  who  asked  wiidoB 
of  God :  David,  Solomon,  and  the  King  Messiah,  the  latter  according  to  li 
Ixzii.  1. 

Ps.  cxa\  7  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  (p.  91  «,  ed.  Warsh.)  the 
first  clause  being  brought  into  connection  with  Is.  Ivii.  19,  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  dealings  with  the  Gentiles,  the  resistance  being  described  in  the  second 
clause,  and  the  result  in  Ps.  ii.  9. 

Ps.  cxxi.  1  is  applied  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  ed.  W'arsh.  p.  37  h.  &» 
also  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  878,  p.  127  c)  to  the  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to 
Zech.  iv.  7  and  Is.  lii.  7. 

Ps.  cxxvi.  2.  In  Tanchuma  on  Ex.  xv.  i.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  o)  this  verse  is 
applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  rapt  description,  in  which  successively  Id.lx.'>, 
Is.  Iviii.  8,  Is.  XXXV.  6,  6,  Jer.  xxxi.  IS,  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2,  are  grouped  together  a;* 
all  applying  to  these  latter  days. 

The  promise  in  Ps.  cixwii.  18  is  applied  in  Pirk^  de  R.  El.  c.  28  to  Meaaianic 
times. 

So  is  7^.  cxx.viii.  3  in  Ber.  R.  65  (p.  122  «),  closing  lines. 

The  woixis  in  Ps.  cxlii,  6  are  applied  in  Ber.  R.  74  to  the  resurrection  of  land 
in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Messiah. 

The  words,  *  When  thou  awakest,*  in  Prov.  vi.  22  are  Messianically  appKed  in 
SipbrtS  on  Deut.  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  74  6). 

InMidr.  on  Eccl.  i.  9  it  is  shown  at  great  length  that  the  Messiah  would  i«-enact 
all  the  miracles  of  the  past. 

The  last  clause  of  JSccL  f.  11  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Targum. 

JEccl.  vii.  24  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum :  *  Behold,  it  is  remote  from 
the  sons  of  men  that  they  should  know  what  was  done  from  the  begimiing  of  the 
world,  but  a  mystery  is  the  day  of  death — and  the  day  when  shall  come  King 
Messiah,  who  can  find  it  out  by  his  wisdom  ?  ' 

In  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  .vi.  8  it  is  noted  that,  however  many  years  a  mtn 
might  study,  his  learning  would  be  empty  before  the  teaching  of  Messiah.    In  the 
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!klidr.  on  JEcd.  xii.  1  it  is  noted  that  the  eyil  days  are  those  of  the  woes  of       app. 
Hessiah.  ^^ 

Citnticlea.    Here  we  have  first  the  Talmudic  passage  (Sheb.  85  b)  in  which  the    r-^-^ 

irindple  is  laid  down,  that  whenever  throughout  that  book  Solomon  is  named, 
except  in  chap.  viii.  12,  it  applies,  not  to  Solomon,  but  to  Him  Who  was  His  peace 
[there  is  here  a  play  on  these  words,  and  on  the  name  Solomon). 

To  Cant.  t.  8  the  Targum  makes  this  addition :  '  They  shall  be  nourished  in  the 
Miptivity,  until  the  time  that  I  shall  send  to  them  the  King  Messiah,  Who  will 
!eed  them  in  quietness.' 

So  also  on  verse  17  the  Taigum  contrasts  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon  with  the 
JUT  superior  Temple  to  be  built  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  beams 
irere  to  be  made  of  the  cedars  of  Paradise. 

Cetnt,  n.  8,  although  applied  by  most  authorities  to  Moses,  is  by  others  referred 
x>  the  Messiah  (Shir  haShirim  R.,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  15  a,  about  the  middle ;  Pesikta, 
3d.  BubeTy  p.  47  b).  Cant,  u.  9  is  Messianically  applied  in  Pesikta,  ed.  Buber, 
[».  49  a  and  b. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  verse  10 ;  while  in  connection  with  verse  12,  in  similar 
application,  Is.  lii.  7  is  quoted. 

In  connection  with  verse  13,  in  the  same  Midrash  (p.  17  o),  Rabbi  Chija  bar  Abba 
ipeaks  of  a  great  matter  as  happening  close  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  viz.,  that 
the  wicked  should  be  destroyed,  quoting  in  regard  to  it  Is.  iv.  3. 

Cant,  in.  11, '  the  day  of  his  espousals.'  In  Yalkut  on  the  passage  (vol.  iL 
p.  178  d)  this  is  explained :  '  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  is  likened  to  a  bridegroom :  '^  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth 
over  the  bride  " ' — and  *  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart,*  as  *  the  day  when  the 
Sanctuary  is  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  is  redeemed.' 

On  Cant.  iv.  6  the  Targum  again  introduces  the  twofold  Messiah,  the  one  the 
ion  of  David,  and  the  other  the  son  of  Ephraim. 

Cant.  iv.  16.  According  to  one  opinion  in  the  Midrash  (p.  25  6,  line  13  from  the 
bottom)  this  applies  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  from  the  north,  and  builds  the 
Temple,  which  is  in  the  south.     See  also  Bemidbar  R.  13,  p.  48  b. 

On  Cant.  v.  10  Yalkut  remarks  that  He  is  white  to  Israel,  and  red  to  the 
Gentiles,  according  to  Isaiah  Ixiii.  2. 

On  Cant.  vi.  10  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  184  b)  has  some  beautiful  observations,  first, 
likening  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  God*s  mighty  deeds  there,  to  the  morning ; 
and  then  adding  that,  according  to  another  view,  this  morning-light  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Messiah.  '  For  as,  when  the  morning  rises,  the  darkness  flees  before  it,  so 
shall  darkness  fall  upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  when  the  Messiah  comes. 
And  yet  again,  as  the  sim  and  moon  appear,  so  will  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
also  appear,'  the  commentation  going  on  to  trace  farther  illustrations. 

Cant,  vii.  0.  The  Midrash  thus  comments  on  it  (among  other  explanations) : 
How  fair  in  the  world  to  come,  how  pleasant  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ! 

On  CotU.  vii,  13,  the  Targum  has  it :  '  Wlien  it  shall  please  God  to  deliver  His 
people  from  captivity,  then  shall  it  be  said  to  the  Messiah :  The  time  of  captivity 
10  past,  and  the  merit  of  the  just  shall  be  sweet  before  Me  like  the  odour  of  balsam.' 

Similarly  on  Cant,  viii,  1,  the  Targum  has  it :  '  And  at  that  time  shall  the 
King  Messiah  be  revealed  to  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  say  to  Him,  Come  and  be  as  a  brother  to  us,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  suck  with  thee  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  as  an  infant  its  mother's  breast.' 

On  Cant,  viii,  2  the  Targum  has  it :  *  I  will  take  Thee,  0  King  Messiah,  and  make 
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tbee  go  up  into  mj  Temple,  shetv  T\ioa  ehalt  luich  me  to  Uemlile  before  tbelijrf, 
Uid  to  TTalk  in  His  ways.     There  we  shall  bold  the  feast  of  leyiatlun,  uid  dimk 
the  old  wine,  which  ha«  bevn  k<.>pt  in  it«  grapes  from  the  day  the  world  n 
crested,  atid  of  the  pomegranates  and  of  the  fruila  whieL  ftre  prepsred  for  die  jim 
in  the  Onrden  of  Eden.' 

On  ver/ie  4  the  Targiun  saj-s:  'The  King  3Ie^iah  ihall  any.  I  adjors  jou,  ilt 
people,  houHe  of  larael,  why  should  you  rise  Bgninst  the  Oeatiles,  to  gw  oat  of 
captivity,  and  why  should  you  rebel  against  the  might  of  Oog  and  Mugog?  Wiil  > 
little,  till  those  QDtionB  are  connumed  wjiicb  go  up  to  fight  against  Jemaaleoi,  uJ 
then  ahall  the  Lord  of  the  world  remember  you,  and  it  shall  be  His  good  will  W 
set  you  free.' 

Giap.  PiVi.  11  is  applied  Messianically  in  the  Talmud  [Sheb.  35  6),  and  sn  l» 
oerie  12  in  the  Taigum. 

(It  should,  however,  be  remarked  rhat  there  ue  many  other  UeMmie 
references  in  the  commeuta  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.) 

/(,  I.  35,  26,  is  thus  e.iplained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  08  n)  :  •  The  Son  of  DiTid 
shall  not  come  till  all  the  judges  and  rulera  in  Israel  shall  have  ceafed,' 

Similarly  It,  I'l.  4  is  Mewiamcally  interpreted  In  Shahb.  C3  a. 

It.  ill.  2  the  Targum  distinctly  applies  to  the  times  nf  the  Messiah. 

Ii.  iv.  4  faa«  been  already  commented  upon  in  our  remarks  on  Oen.  xriiLliEf 
and  again  on  Deut.  xxiii.  11. 

Verwi  5  and  6  »re  brought  into  connection  with  Igntel's  former  service  In  flUh 
ttibuting  to,  anil  making  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  rcmwbedtlift 
in  the  latter  days  God  would  return  it  to  tbem  by  covering  them  with  a  dond  ef 
glory.  This,  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  09  c),  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ziii.,u  tlMJn 
that  on  Ps.  xvi.  9. 

Ii.  vi.  13  is  referred  in  the  Talmud  (Chelh,  118  b)  to  Meaatanii!  ttmee. 

The  reference  of  It.  vii.  21  to  Messianic  times  has  already  been  digcusW  is  MT 
notes  on  Gen.  xviii.  7. 

It.  viii.  14  is  also  Meaaianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  38  a). 

It.  Lt'.  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Aleasiah  in  the  Targum,  and  there  b  ■  my 
curious  comment  in  Debarim  It.  1  (ed.  War»b.,  p.  4  a)  in  ponnrction  trith  a  Hi^ 
gadic  discussion  of  Gen.  iliii.  14,  whidi,  honevei'  fanciful,  mokes  a  Mefsianie  affli- 
cation  of  this  paseage — also  in  Bemidbar  R.  11. 

Verne  7, '  Of  the  increaxe  of  hie  govemm<-nl  and  peace  there  ahall  be  no  nd,' 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  eommenls  on  Num.  vi.  M. 

7s.  J-.  27  is  in  the  Targum  applied  to  tlio  destruction  of  tlie  Gentiles  'Man  i* 
Mesdab.  In.  .r.  Si,  is  qaoted  in  the  Midrasb  on  Lam.  i.  10,  in  evjdeMe  ft* 
somehow  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  he  connected  with  ihe  destruction  4^^ 
Temple. 

It.  xi.,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  is  Messianlcally  interpreted  in  It^ii 
writings.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  in  tlie  Targum  on  trriri  1  and  <i;  in  tbeTdond 
(Jer.  Berach.  6  a  and  Sanh.  03  b) ;  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Wi" 
rashim.  Tbua,  I'ertf  1  in  Bereshith  R.  85  on  Gen.  axiviii,  IB.  wherp  also  Ps.ei.! 
is  quoted,  and  in  tier.  R.  09,  ed.  War8h.,p.  178  A.  In  Talkut  (vol.  i.  p.  247/,aw 
Ihe  top),  where  it  is  described  how  God  had  shown  Mosee  all  the  spirits  of  >!>■ 
rulers  and  prophets  in  Israel,  from  that  time  forward  to  the  ItesurrecUoo,  it  isM^ 
that  all  these  had  one  knowledge  and  one  sprit,  but  that  the  Mesnah  iaiwt 
spirit  which  was  equal  to  all  tbe  others  put  together,  according  t<i  /ji.  jiiL  1. 

On  the  Slid  ivrie  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  i.  S,  while  in  Yallnit  OB  VtSK  SL 
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19y  20  (vol.  ii.  p.  138  a)  the  yerse  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Messianic  times, 
when  by  wisdom,  understanding,  and  knowledge  the  Temple  will  be  built  again. 
On  that  verse  see  also  Pirk.  d.  R.  El.  3.  ^ 

On  Is,  jci.  3  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  93  b,  lines  21  &c.  from  the  top)  has  a  curious 
explanation.  After  quoting  ch.  xi.  2  as  Messianic,  it  makes  a  play  on  the  words, 
'  of  quick  understanding,'  or  'scent,'  as  it  might  be  rendered,  and  suggests  that  this 
"word  innni  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  has  laden  Him  with  commandments 
mnd  sufferings  like  miQgtones  (D^^n^lS).  Immediately  afterwards,  from  the  expres- 
sion '  He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  but  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth,'  it  is  inferred  that  the  Messiah  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  added  that,  as  Bar  Cochab  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  was  killed. 

Verse  4, '  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,'  is  Messianically 
applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  2,  and  in  that  on  Ruth  ii.  14 — also  in  Yalkut  on 
Is.  Ix. 

Verse  7  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Ex.  xii.  2. 

On  verse  10  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Ps.  xxi.  1. 

Verse  11  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  31  h  and  vol.  ii.  38  a),  as 
also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cvii.  2. 

Verse  12  is  MessianicaUy  applied  in  that  curious  passage  in  the  Midrash  on 
Lamentations,  where  it  is  indicated  that,  as  the  children  of  Israel  sinned  from  K 
to  My  so  God  would  in  the  latter  days  comfort  them  from  K  to  n  (i.e.  through  the 
whole  alphabet),  Scripture  passages  being  in  each  case  quoted. 

The  Messianic  application  of  Is.  xii.  3  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  ancient 
symbolic  practice  of  pouring  out  the  water  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

In  connection  with  Is.  xii.  5  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cviii.  23  first  speaks  of  the 
wonderment  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  saw  the  change  in  Israel  from  servitude  to 
glory  on  their  Exodus,  and  then  adds,  that  the  words  were  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  apply  to  the  wonders  of  the  latter  days  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  86  6).' 

On  Is.  xiv.  2,  see  our  comments  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  6. 

Ib.  xiv.  29,  .TV.  2,  xvi.  1,  and  xvi.  5  are  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Is.  xviii.  6  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a) ;  and  Is.  xxiii.  15  in 
Sanh.  99  a. 

Is.  xxi.  11,  12  is  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a,  and  in  Shem.  R.  18,  applied  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah. 

In  Is.  xjiiii.  8  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  7  sees  a  curious  reference  to  the  return  of 
this  world's  wealth  to  Israel  in  Messianic  days. 

Is.  xxiii.  16  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  99  a)  where  the 
expression  *  a  king '  is  explained  as  referring  to  the  Messiah. 

Is.  xxiv.  23  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  curious  passage  in  Bemidbar  R. 
quoted  under  Gen.  xxii.  18 ;  also  in  Bemidbar  R.  13  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  61  a). 

The  remarkable  promise  in  Is.  x.tv.  8  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Talmud  (Moed  K.  28  6),  and  in  that  most  ancient  commentary  Siphm. 
(Yalkut  i.  p.  194  d  applies  the  passage  to  the  world  to  come.)  But  the  most  remark- 
ftUe  interpretation  is  that  which  occurs  in  connection  with  Is.  Ix.  1  (Yalkut  ii.  66  c, 
line  16  from  the  bottom)  where  the  passage  {Is.  xxv.  8)  is,  after  an  expostulation 
on  the  pert  of  Satan  with  regard  to  the  Messiah,  applied  to  the  casting  into  Gehenna 
of  Satan  and  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  our  remarks  on  Ex.  xii.  2.  In  Debar. 
R.  2,  Isaiah  xxv.  8  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jezer  haRa  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  death  in  Messianic  days. 

Verse  9.  Tanchuma  on  Deuteronomy  opens  with  a  record  of  how  God  would 
work  all  the  miracles,  which  He  had  shown  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  fuller  msjDSNftrt 
VOL.  U.  3  A 
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for  ZioD  in  iLe  latter  da^s,  tlie  liut  poBsoge  quoted  in  tliat  seclion  betng  Is.  j^.it.  9. 
(T&ncliuma  on  Deut.,  ed.  Wnrsb.  p.  99  a,  liae  5  from  the  boltom.) 

Of  /«■  x.Tvi.  19  tbwe  is  Mesaianic  application  in  tlie  MidrasL  on  Ecclestaetea. 

On  Je.  :cxDii.  10  Sbem,  R.  1,  and  Taiicliuni&  on  £xod.  ii.  5  led.  'Warah.  p.  &lb) 
remark  that,  like  Moaea,  tlie  Mi»^ah,  Who  would  deliver  His  own  from  the 
worahippera  of  faUe  gods,  should  be  brought  up  with  tlie  latter  in  the  land. 

Verse  13  in  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (Roah  haSh.  II  A)  in  ranneclioo  with  the 
future  deUvarance.    So  also  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  217  o,  and  Pi/k^  de  R,  El.  e.  31. 

Ji.  fxpiii.  5  is  thus  parHphiaaed  in  the  Targam :  '  At  that  tima  ehall  Oie 
MaEwah  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  a  crown  of  joj.' 

Ig.  j:j-vm.  16  the  Targum  apparently  applies  to  the  Mesfflah.  At  leul,  vi 
Rashi  (on  the  pasaage)  understanda  it. 

It,  xa'x;  18  is  MeafiianicHlly  applied  in  Sanh.  D7  i>. 

The  expression  in  Ig,  ii:i;  19,  '  he  shall  be  very  gracbua  unto  ibef,'  is  appEed 
to  tha  mei'its  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Zeph.  iii.  8  |ji.  61  c). 

On  verM  Sfiaee  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4. 

Verte  36  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Pee.  68  a,  and  Sonh.  91  h), 
and  aimilarly  in  Pirkfi  de  R.  El.  51,  and  Shemoth  R.  50.  So  also  in  Ber.  R.  13. 
See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  iL  4. 

le.  3-xxh.  14,  15.  On  this  passage  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  iii.  40  signiScsnll} 
remarka  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  mention  of  tlie  Fluly  Gitak 
follows  upon  mention  of  redemption,  the  other  two  passages  being  la.  U.  3}, 
followed  by  Ixi.  1,  and  Lam.  iii.  40. 

Is.  .TX.iii.  20,  The  first  clause  ia  enplwned  hvTanchuma  (Par.  l,ed.  Wsnh. 
p.  4  a,  first  three  lines)  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  l^aw,  and  the  second  to  the 
two  Meaaiahs,  the  son  of  Joseph  being  likened  to  the  ox,  and  the  sou  at  Darid  Is 
the  ass,  accordiD)c  to  Zech.  ix.  0 ;  and  similarly  tlie  verse  is  Moasiaiiically  refemd 
to  in  Deb,  R.  6|ed.  Warab.  vol.  iii.  p.  15  b),  in  a  very  curious  play  on  the  wordsii 
Deut.  xxii,  U,  7,  where  the  ohaervance  of  that  cunuuaudment  la  supposed  to  hatfoi 
the  coming  of  King  Mesriab. 

le.  xjrv.  1.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  Tancbumaoii  Deut  i.  l(eiL 
Watsh.  p.  99  a)  aa  among  the  miracles  which  God  would  do  to  redeemed  ZioB  m 
the  latter  days.     So  also  is  I'erse  3  in  this  chapter. 

It.  r.rxv.  5,  6  is  repeatedly  appUed  to  Messiauic  times.  Thus,  in  Y&lkut  i  79e, 
and  157  d ;  in  Ber.  R.  95 ;  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxlvi.  ». 

Verse  10  is  equally  applied  to  Messianic  times  iu  the  Midrash  on  Pa,  criL  I, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  ts  noted  that  this  deliTerance  will  be  accompliali«4 17 
God  Himself,  and  not  either  by  Elijah,  nor  by  iJie  King  Mesuah.'  A  aimllu  nAv- 
ence  occurs  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.p.  I(i2d(,  at  ilie  close  of  f he  Commentatj  on  thsBtok 
of  Ohronicles,  where  it  ia  remarked  that  in  this  world  the  deliverance  of  IocmI  «M 
accomplished  by  man,  and  was  followed  by  fr^li  captivities,  but  in  tlie  latlttV 
Messianic  days  their  dehverance  would  be  accomplished  by  God,  and  wodU  M 
more  be  followed  by  captivity.    See  also  Shemoth  R.  16  and  33, 

la.  xl.  1  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  note  on  Is.  xl.  13  and  aim  on 
Is.  a 


-.1. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  t>erse«  2  and  3, 


1  SlgnoT  Cuitrlli  remarki  in  his  learned 
treatise  (II  Musia,  p.  IM}  that  R>dFmptit>n 
it  alwuyi  aacribed  to  God,  and  nut  (fl  the 
UenJah.  Bat  the  distinctiun  is  of  no  iaipurt- 
Anoe,  Heiog  that  tUt  U  indMd  the  work  of 


God,  but  carried  out  by  the  Uetdah,  utalt, 
on  the  other  hanil.  Rabbinic  writia^  lif 
'luently  refer  Inud'a  deUrtmoa  u  Ui 
i<(^Dvy  of  the  Meisi ah. 
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Varse  5  ia  ftlao  Meaaiaiucsllj  applied  in  Vajjikra  R.  1, 

On  verge  10  Yalkut,  in  discuMiag  Ex.  xxxii.  6  (vol.  i.  p.  108  c)  broaches  the 
opinioii,  that  in  the  Aajs  of  the  Messiah  Israel  would  httve  a  doable  reward,  on   - 
account  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  suffered,  quoting  I».  xl.  10. 

I».  xU.  18  has  been  already  noted  in  our  remarlu  oq  Oeu.  iviii.  4,  5. 
Verte  25  b  Meaaianieallj  applied  in  Bern.  R.  13,  p.  48  6, 

The  expreasion  '  The  flnt,'  in  ch.  xli.  27,  is  generallj  applied  to  the  Measiah  ; 
in  the  Targum,  according  to  Rashi ;  in  Bereshith  B.  63 ;  in  Vajjikm  R.  80 ;  and 
in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  S  a) ;  so  also  in  Fedkta  (ed.  Buiitr)  p.  186  6. 

2f.  xtii.  1  is  applied  in  the  Targiim  to  die  Meaoah,  as  also  in  the  Midrash  on 
Pb.  ii. ;  and  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  czxii.  10.    See  also  our  comments  on  Fs.  ii.  7. 

On  It,  xliii.  10,  the  Tsrgum  renders  *My  servant'  bj  '  Mf  servant  the 
Heanah.' 

The  promise  in  It.  xlo.  22  is  also  among  the  future  things  mentioned  in  the 
Midntsh  on  Lamentations,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  remarks  on  Is,  xi.  12. 

It.  .rlix,  8.  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  Yalkut  on  the  passage, 
to  tbe  el&ct  that  the  Messiah  Bufier»  in  every  age  for  the  sins  of  that  generation, 
bat  that  Qod  would  in  the  day  of  redemption  repair  it  all. 

It.  .Hix.  9  ia  quoted  as  the  words  of  ^e  Messiah  in  Yalkut  (voL  ii.  p.  62  b). 
Verie  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midraah  on  Lunentations, 
-quoted  in  connection  with  Is.  xi.  12. 

Yerte  12  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  Ex.  zii.  2. 

From  the  expression  '  comfort '  in  vertt  13,  the  Messianic  title  '  Menacbem '  is 
derived.    Comp.  the  Midraah  on  Prov.  zix.  21. 

Vast  14  is  Messiauically  applied  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  62  e. 

Vvrte  21  is  also  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrasb  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  under  Ps.  xi.  13. 

On  tw«  33  it  is  remarked  in  ^  ajjikra  R.  27  (ed.  Warsb.  p.  42  n),  that  Messi- 
anic blessings  were  generally  prefigured  by  similar  events,  as,  for  example,  ihe 
passage  here  quoted  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Daniel. 

A  Mesuanic  application  of  the  same  passage  also  occurs  in  Par.  33  and  -30,  as  n 
contrast  to  the  conlempt  that  Israel  experiences  in  this  world. 

The  second  clause  of  etrte  23  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrasli  on  Ps. 
ii.  2,  as  to  be  fultilled  when  the  Gentiles  shall  see  the  terrible  judgments. 

Vtrtt  20  is  similarly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  in  Vajjikra  R. 
33  (end). 

It.  Ii.  12  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  in  our  comments  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

I».  U.  12  and  17  are  among  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xiv.  0. 

It.  Hi.  3  is  MessianicaUy  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  97  b),  while  tbe  last 
«Uuse  of  verte  2  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Midraah  on  Lamentations  (see 
Ii.  xi.  12). 

The  well-known  Evangelic  declaration  in  It.  Hi.  7  is  thus  commented  upon  in 
Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  63  c)  :  '  In  the  hour  when  the  Holy  One,  blened  be  His  Name, 
redeems  Israel,  three  days  before  Messiah  comes  Elijah,  and  stands  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  weeps  and  mourns  for  them,  and  says  to  tbem :  Behold 
the  land  of  Israel,  how  long  shall  you  stand  in  a  dry  and  desolate  land  P  And  hia 
Toice  is  heard  from  the  world's  end  to  the  world's  end,  and  after  that  it  is  sud  to 
tliem :  Peace  has  come  to  the  world,  peace  baa  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  said : 
Bow  beautiful  upon  tbe  mouituns,  &e.  And  when  the  wicked  hear  it,  tbey  r^ 
S  a2 
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On  the  woids 
I.  (Par.  338.  p.  53  c,  Ump 
I  whom  appliB 


joice,  and  thev  any  nne  to  the  ither:  Peace  has  come  to  as.  On  the  tecond  iny 
be  shall  ttand  upon  the  mnunlAiiis  of  larsel,  and  «hal!  say  :  Good  has  comt  to  tbe 
world,  good  hM  come  la  tlie  world,  ea  it  ie  written  :  Thai  bringpth  good  tiding* 
of  good.  On  the  tlurd  day  he  shall  oome  and  stand  upim  the  Uountains  of  bnel, 
and  say :  Salvation  has  comi^  to  the  world,  aalratioii  bss  eoniK  (o  llis  woiU,  u  il 
is  written  :  That  puTilishatli  salvation,' 

Similarly,  thi^  passage  is  quoted  in  Yalltut  on  Ps.  pxxi.  I.  See  also  out  remarks 
on  Cant.  ii.  13. 

rtrim  8  ia  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midraali  o 
quoted  abore,  and  frequently  in  other  places  as  Messianic. 

Vm-te  12  ia  Meedanically  applied  in  Shemoth  B.  15  and  10. 
Verie  13  is  applied  in  the  Targum  expressly  lo  The  Messiah. 
'He  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled'  we  read  in  Yalknt  ii 
7  ic.  from  the  bottom):  'He  shall  be  higher  Ihwi  AWahai 
Ge».  xiv.  23 ;  higher  Iban  Moses,  of  whom  Num.  xi.  13  h  predicated  ;  higher  tboii 
the  ministeriug  angels,  ofwhomEzek,  i.  IS  is  said.  But  lo  Him  there  applies  this  in 
Zech.  iv.  7 ;  '  "Who  ait  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?'  '  .\iid  He  was  wounded  far  ou 
transgressions,  and  brui.ipd  for  our  iniquities,  and  the  chastisement  of  out  peace  n 
upon  Him,  and  with  His  siripea  we  are  healed.'  H,  Huda  sava,  in  ibe  npiiM  <if 
II.  Acha :  All  sufferings  are  di^-ided  into  three  parts ;  one  part  goes  to  David  lad 
the  Patriarchs,  another  to  the  generation  of  the  rebellion  (rebellious  land),  and 
the  third  to  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  ii.  7),  'Yet  have  1  net  My  Ear 
upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion.' '  Then  follows  a  curious  quotation  from  the  Midnah  nn 
Samuel,  io  which  the  Messiah  indicates  that  His  dwelling  is  on  Mount  Zion,  II 
that  guilt  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  its  walla. 

In  rep-ard  to  J*.  Uii.,  we  remember,  that  the  Measianic  uame  of  • 
(Sanh.  S8  /•)  is  expressly  based  upon  it.    It.  tiii.  10  ia  applied  in  tlieTftt] 
passage  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Va'ie  5  is  Mesaanically  iuterpreteil  in   the  Midrash  on  Suuuel  ted.  ] 
p.  46  a,  liLst  line),  where  it  is  said  that  all  sulferings  are  divided  into  three  fOO, 
one  of  which  the  Messiah  bore — a  remark  which   is  brought 
Ruth  Ii.  14.     (See  our  comments  on  that  posaage.) 

/*,  ftp.  2  Is  expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times  (Vaj^jikra  R.  10),, 

II.  liv.  6.  In  Shemoth  It,  15  this  is  expressly  applied  to  MesnAnic  dayaJ 

It.  liv.   11  is  repeittedly  applied  to  the  Messianic  glory,  as, 
ShemotU  R.  15.     (See  our  comments  on  Ex.  xii.  2.) 

So  is  ver>e  13,  as  in  Yalkut  (toI.  i.  p.  78  c);  in  the  lilidrnsb  o 
in  other  paasages. 

i>.  Ic.  12  is  referred  to  Messianic  times,  as  in  the  Midrash  on  '. 

If.  Ivi.  I.  See  our  comments  on  Exod.  xxi.  1. 

Verse  7  ia  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Midraah  on  lAmeotatioDs  w-tiick4 
quoted  under  Is.  xi.  12. 

On  Is.  ivii,  14  Bemidbar  R,  15  (ed.  Warsb.  p.  04  a)  expreoea  a  c 
ubout  the  Btumbliog-blork,  as  mystically  the  enl  inclinstioD,  and  adds  that  tt 
promise  applies  to  Ood'a  removal  of  it  in  the  world  t 
Messianic  days. 

Feree  16  receives  in  the  Talmud  (Yeh.  63  a  and  fl3 1.)  and  in  the  Midr.  on  EoclL  1 
the  following  curious  comment :  '  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come  tiU  all  the  HAb 
are  completed  which  are  in  the  Gupb ' — (i.e.  the  pre-existenee  of  eoula  ia  tao^t 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  heaven  till  one  after  another  appears  ii 
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■and  that  the  Measiah  is  kept  back  till  all  these  shall  have  appeared),  proof  of  this       ^pp^ 
being  derived  from  Is,  Iviu  16.  jj^ 

Similarly  chap,  lix,  15  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  Midr.     r-— ^ 

on  Cant.  ii.  13 ;  and  verse  19  in  Sank  98  a. 

Verse  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  p.  149  a. 

Verse  20  is  one  of  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations 
quoted  above.     (See  Is.  xi.  12.) 

Is.  Ux\  19,  20,  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  b.  In  Pesikta  166  b  it 
is  similarly  applied,  the  peculiar  form  (plene)  in  which  the  word  Ood  (Redeemer) 
is  written  being  taken  to  indicate  the  Messiah  as  the  Redeemer  in  the  full  sense. 

Is,  Ix,  1.  This  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  Messianic  times.    Similarly,  it  is 
explained  in  Ber.  R.  i.  vnth  reference  to  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  in  Ber.  R.  2 ;  and  also  in  Bemid- 
bar  R.  15  and  21.    In  Yalkut  we  have  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
aubject.    Thus  (vol.  i.  p.  362,  p.  99  c),  commenting  on  £xod.  xzv.  3  &c.,  in  a  very 
curious  description  of  how  GK>d  would  in  the  world  to  come  return  to  Israel  the 
various  things  which  they  had  offered  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  oil  is  brought  int 
connection  with  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  and  Is.  U\  1.    Agaii.^ 
on  p.  215  c  (at  the  commencement  of  the  Parashah  Behaalothecha)  we  have,  first,  a 
very  curious  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that  of  the 
tax  days  of  Creation,  after  which  the  question  is  put:  Why  Moses  made  seven 
lights,  and  Solomon  seventy  P    To  this  the  reply  is  given,  that  Moses  rooted  up 
seven  nations  before  Israel,  while  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  seventy  nations 
which,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  constitute  the  world.    Upon  this  it  is  added, 
that  God  had  promised,  that  as  Israel  had  lighted  for  His  glory  the  lights  in  the 
Sanctuary,  so  would  He  in  the  latter  days  fill  Jerusalem  with  His  glory,  according 
to  the  promise  in  Is.  Ix,  1,  and  also  set  up  in  the  midst  of  it  lights,  according  to 
Zeph.  i.  12.    Still  more  clearly  is  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Is.  Ix.  brought  out 
in  the  comments  in  Yalkut  on  that  chapter.    One  part  of  it  is  so  curious  that  it  may 
here  find  a  place.    After  explaining  that  this  light  for  which  Israel  is  looking  is 
the  light  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Gen.  i.  4  really  referred  to  it,  it  is  added  that  this 
is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  looked  forward  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
works  before  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  that  He  hid  that  light  for  the  Messiah 
and  His  generation  under  His  throne  of  glory.    On  Satan^s  questioning  Him  for 
whom  that  light  was  destined,  the  answer  is :  '  For  Him  Who  in  the  latter  days 
will  conquer  thee,  and  cover  thy  face  with  shame.'    On  which  Satan  requests  to 
see  Him,  and  when  he  is  shown  Him,  falls  on  his  face  and  says :  '  I  confess  that 
this  is  the  Messiah  Who  will  in  the  latter  days  be  able  to  cast  me,  and  all  the 
Gentiles,  into  Gehenna,'  according  to  Is.  xxv.  8.    In  that  hour  all  the  nations  will 
tremble,  and  say  before  God :  '  Who  is  this  into  Whose  hand  we  fall,  what  is  His 
Name,  and  what  is  His  purpose  P '    On  which  Gk>d  replies :  '  This  is  Ephraim,  the 
Messiah  [the  second  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph] ;  My  Righteousness  is  His  Name.' 
And  so  the  commentation  goes  on  to  touch  on  Ps.  Ixxxix.  23, 24,  and  26,  in  a  manner 
most  deeply  interesting,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  fully  to  give  (Yalkut, 
vol.  ii.  Par.  359,  p.  56  c).    In  col.  d  there  are  farther  remarkable  discussions  about 
the  Messiah,  in  connection  with  the  wars  in  the  days  when  Messiah  should  be 
revealed,  and  about  Israel's  final  safety.    But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all, 
reminding  us  almost  of  the  history  of  the  Temptation,  is  that  which  reads  as  follows 
(line  22  &c.  from  the  top) :  It  is  a  tradition  from  oiur  Rabbis  that,  in  the  hour  when 
King  Mefldali  comes,  He  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  and  proclaims  to  them, 
that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  has  come,  and  that  if  they  believed  they  would 
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rejoicH  in  tlje  light  ihnt  hnd  risen  upon  tliom,  as  it  is  vnitten  (/s.  Lr.  I),  'Aiiae, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  ccime.'  This  light  would  be  for  them  ftlone,  as  it  is  wiittea 
■  {tvr.  2),  ■  For  darkness  shall  coyer  the  enrth."  In  thnt  honr  also  wonld  God  lilie 
the  light  of  the  MeBsiah  and  of  Israel,  and  all  should  wallt  in  the  light  of  Maasiih 
and  of  Isriu-1,  as  it  is  written  (ivr.  3),  'The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  And  the  kings  of  the  nations  should  hck 
the  diwi  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Messiah,  and  should  all  fal!  on  their  fikys 
before  Him  and  before  Israel,  and  say  :  '  Let  us  be  serrantf  to  Thee  and  lo 
Israel.'  And  so  the  passage  goes  on  to  deacribe  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  tins  chapler  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  MeaManic  interpntatiana 
After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  »er«e»  2,  3,  and  4  ars 
similarly  applied  in  the  Midraaliim.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  wwne  2  ii 
speciflcally  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  K)  a>,  in  answer  l» 
the  question  when  the  Messiah  !<hr>uld  come. 

On  ifT'e  4  the  Midcnsh  on  Cant.  j.  4,  on  the  words '  we  will  be  glad  and  wjoice 
in  thee,'  has  the  following  beantiful  illustration.  .A.  (Jueen  is  introduced  wli<» 
husband  and  sons  and  sona-in-law  go  to  a  distant  country.  Tidings  are  broogbi 
to  her:  Thy  sons  are  come  bsck.  On  which  she  aays:  Cause  for  gladness  harrl, 
my  daughters-in-iaw  will  rejoice.  Next,  tidings  are  brought  her  that  harwiw- 
in-law  are  coming,  and  slie  is  glad  that  her  dauphterB  will  rejoice.  i*«tly, 
tidings  are  brought :  The  king,  thy  husband,  comes.  On  which  she  replies  :TUi 
is  indeed  perfect  joy,  joy  upon  joy.  So  in  tlie  latter  dayawould  the  prophets  emw, 
and  pay  to  Jerusalem:  '  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far '  (rernr  4),  and  she  will  mj; 
^^Tiat  gladness  is  this  to  me  I — '  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  Mde,W 
again  she  will  say :  What  gladness  is  this  to  me  I  But  when  they  shall  aay  to  hff 
(Zech.  ii.  9) :  '  Behold,  thy  Irfng  cometb  unt«  thee ;  he  is  juat,  and  liaTing  b«1iv 
tjon,' then  shall  Zion  say  :  This  indeed  is  perfect  joy,  as  it  is  written  (Zech.  ii 
'  Rejoice  greatly.  O  daughter  oF  Zion,'  and  again  (Zech.  ii.  10), ' 
0  daughter  of  Zion.'  In  that  hour  she  wUl  say  fls,  bti.  10):  'I  wUl  g 
in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  Ooil.' 

Vn-M  7  is  Messiflnically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abod.  Ssr,  24  a 
Vrrgf  8  ia  Meaaanically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xlviii.  13. 
In  connec^on  with  lyerse  10  we  read  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  103  A)  that  OtiHtli 
to  Israel :  In  this  world  you  are  engaged  (or  busied)  with  the  light  for  tha  Sa» 
tuary,  but  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  merit  of  tUs  light,  I  send  yon  the  EifiK 
Mesaiah,  Who  is  likened  to  a  light,  according  to  Ps.  c:(xxii.  17  and  /«,  tx.  Ifl,  'th» 
Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everliisling  light.' 

Va-iie  21  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  OS  o) :  '  lUbU  Jochaatt 
said.  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come,  until  all  be  either  juat  fir  all  iMunjirt;' 
the  former  according  to  If.  l.i:  21.  the  latter  according  to  Is.  lis.  16, 

Vfrie  22  is  also  Mesnanicnlly  applied  in  the  Talinudic  parage  ahore  dtvl. 
It.  l.ii.  1  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xxxn.  14,  IG. 
On  i-iT.!p  6  there  is  a  curious  story  related  fYalkui,  vol.  i.  par.  21S,  p.  W<i 
lines  SS-17  from  tha  bottom)  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question,  what  was  W  be- 
come of  the  nationa  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  reply  ia  given  that  e 
and  kingdom  that  had  persecuted  and  mocked  Ismel  would  see,  and  be  eaafaamiti, 
and  have  no  share  in  life :  but  that  every  nation  and  kingdom  which  had  not  w 
dealt  witli  Israel  would  cnme  and  be  husl«ndmen  and  TinedresseiB  to  larael  in  th« 
days  of  the  Messiah.  A  similar  statement  to  tliis  is  found  in  tlie  Midnsh  on 
KccI.  ii.  7. 


en(Zech.u.<'k 
5ing  and  i^l^d 
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Verse  9  is  also  applied  to  Messianic  times.  APP. 

Verse  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1  quoted  jx 

under  Is.  xxv.  9.     In  Pesikta,  ed.  Btiber,  p.  149  o,  the  verse  b  explained  as  apply-    '^ r— ' 

ing  to  the  glory  of  Messiah's  appearance. 

Is,  Lm,  10  has  already  heen  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  Ivii.  14. 

Is,  Ixiii,  b  applied  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  to  the  land  after  haying  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Pirk^  de  R.  Elies.  c.  30. 

Verse  2  has  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Cant.  v.  10.  It  is  also  quoted 
in  reference  to  Messbnic  days  in  Pesikta,  ed.  Evher^  p.  149  a. 

Verse  4  is  explained  as  pointing  to  the  days  of  the  Messbh,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  366  years,  according  to  the  number  of  the  solar  days  (Sanh.  99  a) ;  while  in 
other  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  the  destruction  of  Rome  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  are  conjoined  with  the  day  of  vengeance.   See  also  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  xii.  10. 

Is.  Lriv,  4  (3  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  66  d,  line  6,  &c., 
from  the  bottom)  Messianic  application  b  made  of  thb  passage  in  a  legendary 
account  of  the  seven  tabernacles  which  God  would  make  for  the  Messiah,  out  of 
each  of  which  proceed  four  streams  of  wine,  milk,  honey,  and  pure  balsam.  Then 
God  b  represented  as  speaking  of  the  sufferings  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo, 
after  which  the  verse  in  question  b  quoted. 

Is,  Ixv,  17  b  quoted  in  theMidrash  on  Lamentations,  referred  to  in  our  remarks 
on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Verse  19  b  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1.  See 
Isaiah  xxv.  9. 

To  verse  26  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrative  reference  in  Ber. 
R  20  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  38  by  line  6  from  the  bottom)  in  connection  with  the  Fall. 
*In  the  latter  days  everything  shall  be  healed  again  (restored  again)  except  the 
serpent  (Is.  Ixv.  26)  and  the  Gibeonites '  (Ezek.  xlviii.  19).  But  a  still  more  strange 
application  of  the  verse  occurs  in  the  same  Midrash  (Par.  96,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  170  o), 
where  the  opening  clauses  of  it  are  quoted  with  thb  remark :  '  Come  and  see  aD 
that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  Hb  Name,  has  smitten  in  this  world,  He  will  heal  in 
the  latter  days.'  Upon  which  a  curious  disquisition  follows,  to  prove  that  every 
roan  would  appear  after  death  exactly  as  he  had  been  in  life,  whether  blind, 
dumb,  or  halting,  nay,  even  in  the  same  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  when  Saul 
saw  him — ^but  that  afterwards  God  would  heal  the  diseased. 

Is,  Ixvi,  7  b  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Vajjikra  R.  14  (last  line),  and  so  are 
some  of  the  following  verses  in  the  Midrashim,  notably  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  1. 

/*.  Ixviii,  22  b  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.  See  our  remarks  on 
Gen.  ii.  4. 

Jer,  Hi,  17  b  applied  to  Messianic  days  in  Yalkut  on  Joshua  iii.  9  &c.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  3  c,  line  17  from  the  top),  and  so  is  verse  18  in  the  commentation  on  the  words 
in  Cant.  i.  16  *  our  bed  b  green,*  the  expression  being  understood  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  had  been  led  captive  beyond  the  river  Sabbatjon ;  but  when  Judah's  deliver- 
ance came,  Judah  and  Benjamin  would  go  to  them  and  bring  them  back,  that  they 
mightbe  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 76  rf,  line  9  &c.  from  the  bottom). 

Jer,  V,  19  b  mentioned  in  the  Introd.  to  Edia  R.  as  one  of  three  passages  by 
which  to  infer  from  the  apostasy  of  Israel  the  near  advent  of  Messiah. 

The  expression  '  speckled  bird  *  in  Jer,  xii.  9  b  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Pirk6 
de  R.  Elies.  c.  29. 

The  last  word  in  Jer,  xvi.  13  is  made  the  basb  of  the  name  C%aninah,  given  to 
the  Messbh  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  986),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16. 
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On  orraf  14  Mechilia  boH  it,  that  in  the  latter  tUvs  th«  Exudtu  would  do  bom 
be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  (greater  wouders  then  experienced. 

On  /er,  jmiu.  5,  6,  tlie  Targum  has  it :  '  And  I  will  mise  tip  foi  David  lk« 
Me^iah  the  JuaC'  This  is  one  of  the  paauageii  from  wliicli,  according  to  RabUaie 
views,  one  of  tlie  Namiaa  of  the  Mesnali  is  derived,  viz. :  Jehovah  our  Itighteou*- 
ness.  So  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra  76  b),  iu  tlie  Midrasb  ou  Ps.  xB.  I,  Proi. 
xix.  21,  and  in  that  on  Lameutationa  i.  10. 

On  t'erw  7  see  our  remarira  on  Jur.  xvi.  U.  In  the  Talmud  (Ber.  12  b)  tbii 
Terse  ia  distinctly  applied  to  Mfsaanic  days. 

Jrr.  xiz:  0  is  Messtanicall;  applied  in  the  Targ'um  on  the  paesa^. 

Jer.  .Txxi.  21  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Tai^um,  and  also  in  the  Midnrfi 
on  Ps.  xxi.  7. 

On  Jer.  ■I'j-j'i.  8,  Srd  clatue,  Talkut  has  a  Ktesaanic  interpret»Uon,  alUuui^ti 
eitremelj  far-fetched.  In  general,  the  following  verses  are  Mesdatiicall;  inter- 
preted in  the  Midraahim. 

Verse '20  is  Alessianicolly  applied  in  Yalkuton  the  passage,  whttre  it  iseappotsd 
to  refer  to  the  Messish  when  imprisoned,  wht'ti  all  tlie  nations  mock  and  sfaake 
their  heads  ut  him.  A  more  remarkable  intntprelation  still  occurs  iu  the  pus^e 
on  Is.  ht.  1,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Some  farther  extracts  from  it 
may  be  interesting.  Thus,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Jleseiah  flee  hefore  Iliui,  Gat 
is  supposed  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Meaaah  to  this  effect:  'The  aw  of 
those  who  are  hidden  with  The«  wilt  cause  Thee  to  be  put  under  an  iron  Tokc,  and 
they  will  do  with  Thee  aa  with  thiscair,  whose  eyes  are  covered,  and  they  willchflb 
Thy  s[nrit  under  the  yoke,  and  on  account  of  their  sins  Thy  tongue  shall  clean  ca 
Tbymouth.'  On  which  the  ilessiBb  inquires  whether  these  troubles  are  lo  la«t  &t 
many  years,  and  the  Holy  One  replies  that  He  has  decreed  a  week,  but  that  if  HJi 
soul  were  in  sorrow,  lie  would  immediately  dispel  tiiese  sorrone.  On  thii  ibt 
Messiah  says:  '  Lord  of  the  world,  with  gladness  and  joy  of  heart  I  take  it  upcn 
Me,  on  condition  that  nut  oue  of  Israel  should  perish,  and  that  not  only  tluM 
alone  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  but  also  those  who  are  hid  in  tb«  du4; 
and  that  not  only  the  dead  sliould  be  saved  who  are  iu  My  days,  but  aim  than 
who  have  died  from  the  days  of  the  fint  Adam  till  now  i  and  not  only  those,  bat 
also  those  who  have  been  prematurely  bom.  And  not  oulj  theve,  but  also  ihiw 
who  have  come  iato  Thy  knowledge  to  create  them,  but  have  not  yet  been  cpMUd. 
Thus  I  agree,  and  thus  I  take  all  upon  Me.'  In  the  hebdomad  when  tha  Son  of 
David  cones,  they  shall  bring  beams  of  iron,  and  shall  make  them  a  yoke  to  Hii 
neck,  until  Uis  stature  is  bent  down.  But  lie  cries  and  weeps,  and  tifts  up  His 
voice  on  high,  and  says  before  lUm :  '  Lord  of  the  world,  what  is  )[y  strength,  U; 
spirit,  and  My  soul,  and  My  members?  -Am  I  not  Qeehand  blood  )"'  In  that  hour 
David  (the  Son  of  David)  weeps,  and  suys ;  '  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potdunL' 
In  that  hour  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  says;  '  Ephraim  the  Me«Biab,U]r 
righteous  one,  Thou  hast  already  token  this  upon  Thee  before  the  fas  days  of  the 
world,  now  Thy  angiiieh  shall  be  like  My  anguish  ;  for  Irom  the  time  that  N'eW 
chadnezzar,  the  wicked  one,  has  corae  up  and  destroyed  My  house,  and  burned  Mj 
Sanctuary,  and  I  have  sent  inla  captivity  My  children  among  the  childn-n  of  the 
Gentiles,  by  My  life,  and  by  the  life  of  Thy  bead,  I  have  not  sat  down  no  Hj 
throne.  And  if  Thou  wilt  not  believe  Me,  see  the  dew  which  is  on  Uy  baad,  as  it 
ia  said  (Cant.  v.  2)  '  My  head  b  tilled  with  dew.'  Iti  that  hour  lie  Meaiitb 
answers  Him :  '  Lord  of  the  world,  now  1  am  quieted,  for  it  is  enough  Sot  dia 
servant  that  he  is  as  his  Master '  (this  reminding  us  of  our  Lord's  saying,  St.  MaU. 
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X.  26),    R.  Isaac  then  remarks  that  in  the  year  when  the  King  Messiah  shall  be       ^pp^ 
revealed,  all  nations  shall  rise  up  against  each  other  (we  have  already  quoted  this  j^ 

passage  in  another  place,  as  also  that  about  the  Messiah  standing  upon  the  roof  of  >„  ,  -^ 
the  Temple).  Then  follows  this  as  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbis :  *  In  the  latter  days 
the  Fathers  shaU  stand  up  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  and  say  to  Uim :  '^  Ephraim, 
the  Messiah,  our  Righteousness,  though  we  are  Thy  Fathers,  yet  Thou  art  better 
than  we,  because  Thou  hast  borne  all  the  sins  of  our  sons,  and  hard  and  evil 
measure  has  passed  upon  Thee,  such  as  has  not  been  passed  either  upon  those 
before  or  upon  those  alter.  And  Thou  hast  been  for  laughter  and  derision  to  the 
nations  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  and  Thou  hast  dwelt  in  darkness  and  in  mist,  and 
Thine  eyes  have  not  seen  light,  and  Thy  light  clung  to  Thee  alone,  and  Thy  body 
was  dried  up  like  wood,  and  Thine  eyes  were  darkened  through  fasting,  and  Thy 
strength  was  dried  up  like  a  potsherd.  And  all  this  on  account  of  the  sins  of  our 
<children.  Is  it  Thy  pleasure  that  our  sons  should  enjoy  the  good  thing  which  God 
had  displayed  to  Israel  P  Or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  anguish  which  Thou  hast 
suffered  for  them,  because  they  have  bound  Thee  in  the  prison-house,  wilt  Thou 
not  give  imto  them  thereof?  "  He  says  to  them :  ''  Fathers  of  the  world,  what- 
ever I  have  done  I  have  only  done  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
•children,  that  they  may  enjoy  that  goodness  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
has  displayed  to  Israel.^'  Then  say  to  Him  the  Fathers  of  the  world:  '*  Ephraim, 
Messiah,  our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  reconciled  to  us,  because  Thou  hast  reconciled 
Thy  Maker  and  us."  R.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Pasi,  said :  In  that  hour  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  exalts  the  Messiah  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  spreads  over 
Him  the  splendour  of  His  glory,  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
wicked  Persians.  Then  the  Fathers  of  the  world  say  to  Him :  *  Ephraim,  Messiah, 
our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  their  judge,  and  do  to  them  what  Thy  soul  desireth. 
For  unless  mercies  had  been  multiplied  on  Thee,  they  would  long  ago  have  exteiv 
minated  Thee  suddenly  from  the  world,  as  it  is  written  (Jer.  xxxi,  20)  '  Is  Ephraim 
My  dear  son  H  '  '*  And  why  is  the  expression :  "  I  will  surely  have  mercy  "  [in  the 
Hebrew  reduplicated :  '  having  mercy  I  will  have  mercy '],  but  that  the  first  expres- 
flion ''  mercy  "  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  was  bound  in  prison,  when  day  by  day  they 
gnashed  vnth  their  teeth,  and  winked  with  their  eyes,  and  nodded  with  their 
heads,  and  wide-opened  their  mouths,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  xxii.  7  [8  in  Hebrew]  ; 
while  the  second  expression  ''  I  will  have  mercy  "  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  came 
out  of  the  prison-house,  when  not  only  one  kingdom,  nor  two,  came  against  Him, 
but  140  kingdoms  come  round  about  Him,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
aays  to  Him :  Ephraim,  Messiah,  My  righteous  one,  be  not  afraid,  for  all  these 
shall  perish  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  xi.  4).*  Long  as  this 
quotation  may  be,  its  interest  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  its  insertion. 

Jer,  xxxi,  31,  33,  and  34  are  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p. 
196  c ;  78  c ;  and  64  b ;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  66  d), 

Jer,  xxxUi,  13.  The  close  of  the  verse  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum :  *  The 
people  shaU  yet  learn  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,'  while  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  105  d) 
mention  is  made  of  a  tenfold  gathering  together  of  Israel,  the  last — in  connection 
with  this  verse — in  the  latter  days. 

On  Lam,  i,  16  there  is  in  the  Midrash  R.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  6)  the  curious  story 
about  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bethlehem,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  Jer.  Talmud. 

Lam.  tt,  22,Jir9t  clause.  The  Targum  here  remarks :  Thou  wilt  proclaim  liberty 
to  Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  the  Messiah. 
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^P^  Lam,  iv,  22,Jlr8t  datue.  The  Taigum  here  renuurla :  And  after  tlieee  tbhigs 

jj^        thy  iniquity  shall  cease,  and  thoa  shalt  be  set  fiee  hj  the  handa  of  the  Menik 

-_    .  and  by  the  hands  of  Elijah  the  Priest. 

Sedt.  jri.  19  is  applied  to  the  great  spiritual  change  that  waa  to  taloe  plaes  in 
Messianic  days,  when  the  evil  desire  would  be  taken  out  of  the  heart  (Deli.  B.  % 
at  the  end ;  and  also  in  other  Midrashic  passages). 

Bzek,  xvL  55  is  refen^d  to  among  the  ten  things  wldch  QtoA  would  rmtm  m 
Messianic  days — ^the  rebuilding  of  Sodom  and  Qomonah  being  the  fouitii  (ShsH.  S. 
15,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  6). 

Entik,  xm.  22  and  23  is  distinctly  and  very  beaudfully  referred  to  theMeMik  in 
the  Targum. 

&ek.  XXV.  14  is  one  of  the  Messianic  passages  quoted  in  Bemidliar  JL  oa 
Num.  ii.  82  (par.  2,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  5  6). 

Beek,  xxix,  21  is  among  the  passages  applied  to  the  tinro  when  the  Mswik 
should  come,  in  Sanh.  98  a. 

So  is  EaeL  xxxii,  14. 

Ssek,  xxxvi,  25  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  alike  in  the  Targnm  and  ia  Tsftit 
(toL  L  p.  285  a),  as  also  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  72  b). 

On  verge  27  see  our  remarks  on  chap.  zL  19. 

&,  xxxix,  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  Bemidbar  B.  18,  ed  Warah.  p.  48i 

Etek,  xhu,^  and  12  are  quoted  as  the  second  and  the  third  tliinga  wUchM 
would  renew  in  the  latter  days  (Shem.  R  15) — the  second  being,  thatliniigvitai 
should  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  third,  that  trees  should  bear  fk^efoy 
month,  and  the  sick  be  healed  by  them. 

On  Bzek.  xlviii.  19  the  Talmud  (Baba  B.  122  a)  has  the  following  canxff 
comment,  that  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  the  tiiirteeotb 
belonging  to  the  Prince,  and  this  verse  is  quoted  a8  proof. 

Dan,  ii,  22  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  1,  and  in  the  MRdr.  on  Laments 
where  it  gives  rise  to  another  name  of  the  Messiah :  the  Lightgiver. 

Verse  35  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Pirk^  de  R.  Elies.  c.  11,  and  c»'w44ine.dO. 

Dan,  vii,  9.  This  passage  was  interpreted  by  R.  Akiba  as  implying  tkat  ooe 
throne  was  set  for  God,  and  the  other  for  the  Messiah  (Chag.  14  a), 

Dan,  vii,  IS  is  curiously  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a),  where  it  ii  nid 
that,  if  Israel  behaved  worthily,  the  Messiah  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven : 
if  otherwise,  hnmble,  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 

Dan,  vii.  27  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Bem.  R.  11. 

Dan,  viii,  13, 14.  By  a  very  curious  combination  these  verses  are  brought  into 
connection  with  Gen.  iii.  22  ('man  has  become  like  one  of  us,*)  and  it  is  tigned. 
that  in  Messianic  days  man's  primeval  innocence  and  glory  would  be  restored  to 
him,  and  he  become  like  one  of  the  heavenly  beings,  Ber.  R.  21  (ed.  Wstsb. 
p.  41  a). 

Dan,  ix,  24.  In  Nas.  32  6  it  is  noted  that  this  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
second  Temple  was  to  be  destroyed.  So  also  in  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  d,  lines  16  J^ 
from  the  bottom. 

Dan.  xii,  3  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  Shem.  R.  13 
(at  the  end). 

Dan,  xii.  11, 12.  These  two  verses  receive  a  peculiar  Messianic  interpietati£n)> 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis.  For  it  is  ai^ued  that,  as  Moees,  the  fiis< 
Redeemer,  appeared,  and  was  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and  th^i  reappeared,  so  would 
the  second  Redeemer ;  and  the  interval  between  His  disappearance  and  reappe■^ 
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ance  is  calculated  at  45  days,  arriTed  at  by  deducting  the  1^0  days  of  the       a  PP. 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice  (Dan.  xii.  11)  from  tiie  1,336  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12  (Midr.          jx 
on  Ruth  ii.  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  b),  , * 

Hos.  ii,  2  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  xlv.  1  as  implying  that  IsraeFs 
redemption  would  be  when  they  were  at  the  lowest. 

Hos,  ii,  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  referred  to  on  Jer.  v.  19. 

Mo8.  a,  18  is  quoted  in  Shem.  R.  16  (on  Ex.  xii.  2)  as  the  seventh  of  the  ten 
things  which  God  would  make  new  in  Messianic  days. 

Sos,  m,  5  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targnm,  and  from  it  the  Jer.  Talm. 
(Ber.  6  a)  derives  the  name  David  as  one  of  those  given  to  the  Messiah. 

Has,  vi.  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Sos,  xiH.  14  is  applied  to  the  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  of  those  of  Israel  who 
are  in  Gehinnom,  whom  He  sets  free ; — ^the  term  Zion  being  understood  of  Paradise. 
See  Yalk.  on  Is.  par.  269,  comp.  Maas.  de  R.  Joshua  in  Jellinek's  Beth  ha-Midr.  ii. 
p.  60. 

Ho8,  xiv,  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Joel  ii,  28  is  explained  in  the  Midrashim  as  referring  to  the  latter  days,  when 
all  Israel  will  be  prophets  (Bemidbar  R.  16  ;  Yalkut  i.  p.  220  c,  and  other  places). 

Joel  iU,  18  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Midrashim,  as  in  that  on  Ps.  xiii.  and 
in  others.  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  9  to  imply 
that  the  Messiah  would  cause  a  fountain  miraculously  to  spring  up,  as  Moses  did  in 
the  wilderness. 

Amos  iv,  7  is  in  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  applied  to  the  first  of  the  seven  years 
before  Messiah  come. 

Amos  V.  18  is  one  of  the  passages  adduced  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  b)  to 
explain  why  certain  Rabbis  did  not  wish  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 

Amos  via,  11  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  26. 

Amos  tr.  11  is  a  notable  Messianic  passage.  Thus,  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  96  b) 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  the  '  Son  of  the  Fallen,'  the  name  is  explained  by  a 
reference  to  this  passage.  Again,  in  Ber.  R.  88,  last  three  lines  (ed.  Warsh. 
p.  167  a),  after  enumerating  the  unexpected  deliverances  which  Israel  had  formerly 
experienced,  it  is  added :  '  Who  could  have  expected  that  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David  should  be  raised  up  by  Gk)d,  as  it  is  written  (Amos  i!r.  11)  and  who  should 
have  expected  that  the  whole  world  should  become  one  bundle  (be  gathered  into 
one  Church)  P  Yet  it  is  written '  Zeph.  iii.  9.  Comp.  also  the  long  discussion  in 
Yalkut  on  this  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  80  a  and  b), 

Obadiah  verses  18  and  21  are  applied  to  the  Kingdom  and  time  of  the  Messiah 
in  Deb.  R.  1. 

Micah  n.  13.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  6.  The  passage  is  also 
Messianically  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Prov.  vi.  (ed.  Lemberg,  p.  6  a,  first  two  lines). 

The  promise  in  Micah  iv,  3  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Talmud 
(Shabb.  63  a). 

So  is  the  prediction  in  verse  6  in  Shemoth  R.  16 ;  while  verse  8  is  thus  com- 
mented upon  in  the  Targum :  '  And  thou  Messiah  of  Israel,  Who  shalt  be  hidden  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  Zion,  to  Thee  shall  the  kingdom  come.' 

The  well-known  passage,  Micah  v,  2,  is  admittedly  Messianic.  So  in  the 
Targum,  in  the  Pirk^  de  R.  Elies.  c.  3,  and  by  later  Rabbis. 

Verse  3  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  come 
till  the  hostile  kingdom  had  spread  for  nine  months  over  the  whole  world 
(Yoma  10  a),  or  else,  over  the  whole  land  of  Israel  (Sanh.  98  b). 
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Similarly  Mkah  tnLQia  applied  to  Memanic  times  in  Sanh*  07  a,  and  In  Souk 
49  b  \  also  in  the  BOdr.  on  Oant.  n.  18.  And  ao  is  verse  16  in  Yalknt  (voL  n. 
p.  113  b). 

In  Mioak  viL  Q,  the  expreadoDi  Jehovah  shall  be  light  to  me,  is  lefomd  totb 
days  of  the  Messiah  in  Deb.  R.  11,  ed.  Waxsh.  vol.  t.  p.  23  a. 

Nahum  tt.  1.    See  oar  remarks  on  Is.  liL  7. 

Jffabakkuk  u.  8.  This  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  » lenuuUble  pas^ge  m 
Sanh.976,  which  will  be  quoted  in  full  at  the  dose  of  this  Appendix;  a]sobiTtIba» 
yd.  iL  p.  83  6. 

JIabakhik  ml  18  is  applied  to  Meananic  times  in  the  Taxgom. 

SSqfhamah  iiL  B,  The  words  rendered  in  our  A.V. '  the  day  that  I  lias  up  to  the 
prey '  are  translated  'for  testimony'  and  applied  to  Gk)d*s  ^^^^^ig  teatimony  te  the 
Messiah  (Talkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  88  c,  line  6  from  the  top). 

Veree  9  is  applied  to  the  Tolontaiy  oonYarslon  of  the  Qentilea  m  the  da^  rftb 
Messiah  in  the  Talmud  (Abod.  Sarah.  34a) ;  and  verse  II  in  Sanh.  96a. 

Haggai  tiC  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  coming  redemption  in  Behi  B.  1  (ai. 
Warsh.  p.  4  b^  line  16  from  the  top). 

ZmA.  t.  30.  The  four  carpenters  there  spdren  of  axe  Taiiondy  intaxpnMiithe 
Tahnud  (Succ.  63  6),  and  in  the  Midrash  (Bemidbar  R  18).  But  both  ^mttst 
one  of  them  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

Zech,  a.  10  is  one  of  the  Messianic  passages  to  wludi  we  ha^e  nfinxed iaisr 
remarks  on  Is.  Ix.  4.    It  has  also  a  Messianic  cast  in  the  Tugum. 

Zech,  m.  8.  The  designation  '  Brandi '  is  expresdy  applied  to  King  Msniib  a 
the  Targum.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  Messiah's  peculiar  names. 

Verse  10  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  56  a,  at  the  top) 
in  a  description  of  the  future  time  of  universal  peace. 

ZeM.  iv,  7  is  generally  applied  to  the  Messiah,  expressly  in  the  Targum^andibo 
in  several  of  the  Midrashim.  Thus,  as  regards  both  clauses  of  it,  in  Tarohuma  (hi, 
Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  37  6  and  38  a). 

Verse  10  is  Messianically  explained  in  Tanchuma  (u.  s.) 

Zech,  vt,  12  is  universally  admitted  to  be  Messianie.  So  in  the  Taigum,  the  Jers- 
salem  Talmud  (Ber.  5  a),  in  the  Pirk6  de  R.  £lies.  c.  38,  and  in  the  MidiaehiBL 

Zech.  vii,  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  supposed  to  mark  the  near  advsat  of 
Messiah.    See  our  remarks  on  Jer.  v.  19. 

2^ch,  viii,  12  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber,  R.  12.  See  our  rsBSiiaion 
Gen.  ii.  4. 

Zech,  mi,  23  is  one  of  the  predictions  expected  to  be  fdlilled  in  Messianic  diySf 
it  being  however  noted  that  it  refers  to  instruction  in  the  Law  in  that  remarkaUe 
passage  on  Is.  Ix.  1  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  66  (^,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

In  jSech,  iv,  1  the  term  '  Chadrach '  is  mystically  separated  into  '  Chad,*  sharp, 
and  '  rach,'  gentle,  the  Messiuh  being  the  one  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  other  to  the 
Jews  (Siphr6  on  Deut.  p.  66  a,  Yalkut  i.  p.  268  b). 

Verse  9.  The  Messianic  application  of  this  verse  in  all  its  parts  has  abeadj 
repeatedly  been  indicated.  We  may  here  add  that  there  are  many  traditions  shoot 
this  ass  on  which  the  Messiah  is  to  ride ;  and  so  firm  was  the  belief  in  it,  thst, 
according  to  the  Talmud, '  if  anyone  saw  an  ass  in  his  dreams,  he  will  see  salvatioo* 
(Ber.  66  b).  The  verse  is  also  Messianically  quoted  in  Sanh.  98  a,  in  Pirk6  ds  B. 
Elies.  c.  31,  and  in  several  of  the  Midrashim. 

On  verse  10  see  our  remarks  on  Deut.  xx.  10. 

2Sech,  X,  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 
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Zech,  xi,  12  is  Meesianicallj  explained  in  Ber.  R.  98,  but  with  this  remark,  that       app. 
the  80  pieces  of  sOver  apply  to  30  precepts,  which  the  Messiah  is  to  give  to  Israel.         j^ 

Zech,  xii.  10  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  Talmud  (Succ.    '^. — , ^ 

62  a),  and  so  is  verse  12,  there  being,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
the  mourning  is  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  or  else  on 
account  of  the  evil  concupiscence  (Jezer  haRa). 

Zech.  xio,  2  will  be  readily  understood  to  have  been  applied  to  the  wars  of 
Messianic  limes,  and  this  in  many  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  as,  indeed,  are  verses 
3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Verse  7.  The  following  interesting  remark  occurs  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxzxiz.  16, 
17  (vol.  ii.  p.  129  d)  on  the  words  *  none  of  them.'  This  world  is  to  last  6,000 
years ;  2,000  years  it  was  waste  and  desolate,  2,000  years  mark  the  period  under 
the  Law,  2,000  years  that  under  the  Messiah.  And  because  our  sins  are  increased, 
they  are  prolonged.  As  they  are  prolonged,  and  as  we  make  one  year  in  seven  a 
Sabbatic  year,  so  will  God  in  the  latter  days  make  one  day  a  Sabbatic  year,  which 
day  is  1,000  years — to  which  applies  the  verse  in  Zechariah  just  quoted.  See  also 
Pirk6  de  R  Elies.  c.  28. 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  48.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen. 
zviii.  4,  6. 

Verse  9  is,  of  course,  applied  to  Messianic  times,  as  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  178  a,  266  a, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  33  c,  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  in  other  passages. 

Malachi  m.  1  is  applied  to  Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  in  Pirk^  de  R. 
Elies.  c.  29. 

Verse  4.  In  Bemidbar  R.  13,  a  little  before  the  close  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  69  a),  this 
vene  seems  to  be  applied  to  acceptable  sacrifices  in  Messianic  days. 

On  verse  16  Vajjikra  R.  34  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  51  b,  line  4  from  the  bottom)  has  the 
foUowing  curious  remark :  '  If  any  one  in  former  times  did  the  Oonmiandment,  the 
prophets  wrote  it  down.  But  now  when  a  man  observes  the  Commandment,  who 
writes  it  down  P  Elijah  and  the  King  Messiah,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  seals  it  at  their  hands,  and  a  memorial  book  is  written,  as  it  is  written 
Mai.  m.  16.' 

The  promise  in  verse  17  is  extended  to  Messianic  days  in  Shemoth  R.  18. 

On  Mai,  iv,  1  (in  Hebrew  iii.  19)  the  following  curious  comment  occurs  in  Bere- 
shith  R.  6  (p.  14  6,  lines  15  &c.  from  the  bottom) :  '  The  globe  of  the  sun  is  en- 
cased, as  it  is  said,  He  maketh  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Ps.  xiz.).  And  a  pool  of 
water  is  before  it.  When  the  sun  comes  out,  God  cools  its  heat  in  the  water  lest 
it  should  burn  up  the  world.  But  in  the  latter  days  the  Holy  One  takes  it  out  of 
its  aheath,  and  with  it  bums  up  the  wicked,  as  it  is  written  Mai.  iv.  1.' 

Verse  2  (iii.  20  in  Hebrew)  is  in  Shemoth  R.  31  quoted  in  connection  with 
Ex.  zxiL  26,  and  explained  *  till  the  Messiah  comes.' 

Verse  5  is,  of  course,  applied  to  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  So  in  many 
places,  as  in  the  Pirk^  de  R.  Elies.  c.  40 ;  Debarim  R.  3 ;  in  the  Midrash  on 
Oant.  i.  1 ;  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  Yalkut  repeatedly.^ 

To  the  above  passages  we  add  some  from  the  Apocryphal  Books,  partly  as  in- 
dicating the  views  concerning  the  Messiah  which  the  Jews  had  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  partly  because  of  their  agreement  with  Jewish  traditionalism 

already  expounded  by  us.    These  passages  must  therefore  be  judged  in  connec- 


1  Fmm  the  above  review  of  Old  Testament  held  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarionsness  and  aton- 
paasagM,  all  reference  to  sacrifices  has  been  ing  character  of  these  sacrifices,  no  mention 
omitted,  because,  although   the  Synagogue      occurs  of  the  Messiah  m  connection  with  them. 
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^P^       tion  with  the  Bablunical  ideeB  of  the  Meadah  and  of  Mwrninnle  days.    It  it  m 
J2        Bense  that  we  lead,  for  ezamplei  the  addreas  to  JeruBalem,  TMt  xmL  9ioik§ 
,   ,    ,^   Oomp.  here,  for  ezampley  our  qootatioiie  on  Aznos ix.  II. 

Similarly  TtMt  xiv.  5-7  may  be  coidipared  with  our  qnotatiaiMi  on  £iie^ 
Is.  Iz.  3,  and  especially  on  Zeeh.  yiiL  2S,  also  on  Gen  zlix.  IL 

Wisdom  (ifSohmon  m.  7, 8  may  be  compared  with  our  remarkB  on  Is.  IzL  L 

Eedus.  xHv,  21  4^.  and  xkfiL  II  may  be  compared  with  our  qpotaftioiia  ca 
Fk  Izxziz.  32-26;  Bi.  czzxiL  18;  Eiek.  xttt.  21. 

Eecbu,  advuL  10,  II.  See  the  comments  on  Is.  lii.  7,  alao  our  nnCnwwwi  m 
Mal.  iii  I ;  MaL  iy.  6 ;  Dent.  zxy.  19  and  xxz.  4;  Lam.  iL  22.  in  Sotah  ir. U 
Elijah  is  represented  as  raiong  the  dead. 

Btartu^  u.  84, 86;  w.  29  ^;  and  es^  v.  are  so  thoroughly  in  aoocndaiios  villi 
Rabbinic,  and,  indeed,  with  Scriptural  viewB,  that  it  is  almost  impnanfth  to 
enumerate  special  references. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  I  Maeo,  iL  67 ;  while  such  paaaages  aa  w.  46  ai 
xiv,  41  point  forward  to  the  ministry  of  Elijah  as  resolTing  doidMa^  aa  tins  kfl^ 
quently  described  in  the  Talmud  (Shekalim  iL  6 ;  Men.  45  a,  Pea.  IS  a;  wdk 
other  placee). 

Lastly,  2  Maee,  m.  18  is  fblly  enlarged  on  in  the  Rabbinic  deacriptioBi  cf  Ai 
gathering  of  IsraeL 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  add  the  Messianic  discoauon  in  the  TUnl| 
to  whidi  suchfrequentreference  has  been  made  (Sanhedrin,  beginning  at  the  tvehit 
lines  of  p.  96  6,  and  ending  at  p.  99  a).  The  first  question  is  that  asked  bj  oot 
Rabbi  of  the  other,  whether  he  knew  when  the  Son  of  the  Fallen  would  cone!' 
Upon  which  follows  an  explanation  of  that  designation,  based  on  Amos  ix.  Il,aft0r 
which  it  is  added  that  it  would  be  a  generation  in  which  the  disomies  of  the  m^ 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  rest  of  men  consume  their  eyes  for  sonow,  nd 
terrible  sorrows  so  follow  each  other,  that  one  had  not  ceased  before  the  ote 
Ijegan.  Then  a  description  is  given  of  what  was  to  happen  during  the  hebdooMd 
when  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  In  the  first  year  it  would  be  accoixling  to  Aoos 
iv.  7 ;  in  the  second  year  there  would  be  darts  of  famine ;  in  the  third  jeargntH 
famine  and  terrible  mortality,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Law  would  be  foigotten 
by  those  who  studied  it.  In  the  fourth  year  there  would  be  abundance,  tad  jet 
no  abundance ;  in  the  fifth  year  great  abundance  and  great  joy,  and  retim  to  the 
study  of  the  Law ;  in  the  sixth  year  voices  (announcements) ;  in  the  sereath  vm, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Ihe  Son  of  David  would  come.  Then  foUows  soow 
discussion  about  the  order  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  when  Ps,  Itttit,  51  ■ 
referred  to.  Next  we  have  a  description  of  the  general  state  during  those  daT& 
Sacred  places  (Academies)  would  be  used  for  the  vilest  purposes,  Galilee  be  df^mlsH, 
Gablan  laid  waste,  and  the  men  of  Gebul  wander  from  city  to  dty,  and  not  fiid 
mercy.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  would  be  corrupted,  and  they  who  feu  fii 
be  abhorred,  and  the  face  of  that  generation  would  be  iDre  that  of  a  dog,  and  tnth 
should  fail,  according  to  Is.  lix.  16.  (Here  a  side  issue  is  raised.)  The  Talmnd 
then  continues  in  much  the  same  terms  to  describe  the  Messianic  age  as  cos,  b 
which  children  would  rebel  against  their  parents,  and  as  one  of  general  lawleMnn^ 
when  Sadduceeism  should  universally  prevail,  apostasy  increase,  study  of  the  Lav 
decrease ;  and,  generally,  universal  poverty  and  despair  of  redemption  prevul— th0 
growing  disregard  of  the  Law  being  pointed  out  as  specially  characterising  thi 
last  days.  H.  Kattina  said :  The  world  is  to  last  6,000  years,  and  daring  one  mil- 
lennium it  b  to  lie  desolate,  according  to  Is.  ii.  17.    R.  Abayi  held  that  this  slatt 
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woiiM  last  2,000  jeora,  ftccaidicg  to  Hoses  vi.  2.  The  opinion  of  K.  Kuttina  was, 
however,  regarded  as  supported  hj  this,  that  In  each  period  of  seven  there  is  s 
Sabbatic  year — the  day  here  =  1,000  years  of  desolatenesB  and  rest — the  nppeiil 
being  to  Is.  ii,  17  ;  Pa.  xdi.  1,  and  xc.  4.  According  to  another  tradition  the 
world  was  to  last  6,000  years:  2,000  in  a  etat«  of  chaos,  2,000  under  the  Law, 
nod  2,000  being  the  Messianic  age,  But  on  account  of  laraerfl  nias  those  years 
were  to  he  deducted  which  had  already  paffled.  On  the  authority  of  Jilijah  it  was 
staled  tliat  the  world  would  not  last  leas  thiui  eigbty-fire  jubilees,  and  ttiat  in  the 
last  jubilee  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  When  Elijah  was  aeked  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  at  tlie  end  of  it,  he  replied  tbat  he  did  not  know.  Being  furtber 
d  whether  tht  whole  of  that  period  would  first  elapse  or  not,  he  Muiilarly  re- 
plied, bis  meaning  being  supposed  to  be  that  until  that  term  people  were  not  to 
hope  for  the  Advent  of  Meeaiah,  hut  after  that  term  lltey  were  to  look  for  it.  A 
Vtory  is  related  of  a  man  being  met  who  bad  in  bis  bands  a  writing  in  square 
Hebrew  characters,  and  in  Hebrew,  wbicli  lie  profesKed  to  have  got  from  the 
Fernan  arcbiTea,  and  in  which  it  was  written  that  after  4,^0U  years  from  tlie 
Creation  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  And  tlien  would  he  the  wars  of  the 
gea-monsters,  and  those  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  rest  of  the  lime  woiJd  lie 
mes  of  the  Alessiab,  and  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  would  only 
■  His  world  after  Ihe  7,000  years  j  to  which,  however,  one  Itabbi  objects, 
ig  it  5,000  years.  Rabbi  NatliBti  speaks  of  Habakkuk  ii.  3  as  a  peasage  so 
IS  to  go  down  to  the  abyss,  reproving  the  opinion  of  the  llebbis  who  sought 
out  the  meaning  of  Daiiiel  vii.  26,  and  of  Rabl^  tiAoilai,  who  similarly  busied  bim- 
aelf  wilh  P».  Ixi.v.  6,  and  of  liabbi  Akiba,  who  dwelt  upon  Haggai  ii.  8,  But  the 
first  tdugdom  (Babylonian  f)  was  to  lust  seventy  years;  the  second  (AsmonteanP) 
lifty-lwo  years;  and  the  rule  of  the  sou  of  Coxelnh  (Bar  1'ochab,  the  false  Messiah) 
two  and  a  half  years.  According  to  Uabbi  Samuel,  speaking  in  the  narae  of  Rabbi 
Jonathan :  Let  the  bones  of  those  be  broken  who  calculate  the  end,  because  they 
Bay,  The  end  has  come,  and  the  Messiah  has  not  come,  therefore  He  will  not  come 
at  slL  But  atill  expect  Ilim,  as  it  is  said  (llab.  u.  3),  '  'I'bough  it  tarry,  wait  for 
it.'  Ferbaps  thou  wilt  say  :  We  wait  for  Him,  but  Ha  does  not  wait  for  it.  On 
tbia  point  read  Is.  xxx.  IK  But  If  so,  what  hinders  itP  The  quality  of  judgment. 
B«rt  in  that  case,  why  should  we  wait  i'  In  order  to  receive  the  reward,  according 
to  the  lost  clause  of  Is.  xxx.  18.  On  which  follows  a  further  diacusaion.  Agun, 
Babb  maintains  that  all  the  limits  of  time  as  regards  the  .Meseiah  are  past,  and  that 
it  BOW  only  depends  on  repentance  and  good  works  when  He  shall  come.  To  this 
Rabbi  Samuel  objected,  but  Rahh's  view  was  supported  by  liabbi  Eliaser,  who  said 
that  if  Israel  repented  they  would  be  redeemed,  hut  if  not  they  would  not  be  ra- 
deeined.  Tii  which  Rabbi  Joshua  added,  that  in  llie  latter  cafe  Qod  would  raise 
over  them  a  King  whose  decrees  would  be  hard  like  those  of  llaman,  when  Israel 
wonld  repent.  The  opinion  of  Kabbi  Elieser  was  further  supported  by  Jer.  iii.  23, 
to  which  Rabbi  Joshua  objected  by  quoting  Is.  Iii.  3,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
Inftel's  redompllon  was  not  dependent  on  their  repentance  and  good  works.  On 
thie  Rabbi  Mieser  retorted  by  quoting  Mai.  iii.  7,  to  wUch  again  Rabbi  Joshua 
replied  by  quoting  Jer.  iii.  14,  and  Rabbi  Elieser  by  quoting  Is.  tsx.  15.  To  this 
Kabbi  Joshua  replied  from  Is,  xlix.  7.  Rabbi  Elieaer  then  urged  Jer.  iv.  1,  upon 
which  Rabbi  Joshua  retort^  from  Dan.  xii.  7,  and  so  eflectuatly  silenced  Rabbi 
EUeaer.  On  this  Itabbi  Abba  propounded  that  there  was  not  a  clearer  mark  of  the 
3  than  that  in  Is.  xxjtvL  8.  To  whii^h  Rabbi  Eliewr  added  Zech. 
On  this  the  question  is  raised  aa  to  the  meatung  of  the  words  '  neither 
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,\pp.        was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in.'    To  this  Rabh  gave  answer 
jX         that  it  applied  to  the  disciples  of  the  sages,  according  to  Ps.  cxix.  165.     On  idiieh 
Rabhi  Samuel  replied  that  at  that  time  all  the  entrances  would  be  equal  (Le.  that 
all  should  be  on  the.  same  footing  of  danger).    Rabbi  Chanina  remarked  that  the 
Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  after  fish  had  been  sought  for  for  llie  sick  and 
not  found,  according  to  Ezek.  xzxii.  14  in  connection  with  Ezek.  xxiz.  21.    Rabbi 
Ohamma,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Chanina,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
until  the  vile  dominion  over  Israel  had  ceased,  appealing  to  Is.  xviii.  5, 7.    R.  San 
said  that  Rabbi  Chanina  said :  The  Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  tJie  proud 
had  ceased  in  Israel,  according  to  Zeph.  ill.  11, 12.    Rabbi  Samlai,  in  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Elieser  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  eome 
till  all  judges  and  rulers  had  ceased  in  Israel,  according  to  la.  L  26.     Ulaaad: 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  redeemed,  except  bj  righteousness,  aooording  to  la.  i.  S7. 
We  pass  over  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Papa,  as  not  adding  to  the  subject.    Rabbi 
Jochanan  said:  If  thou  seest  a  generation  that  increasingly  diminisheay  expect  EBn, 
according  to  2  Sam.  xxii.  28.    He  also  added :  If  thou  seest  a  generation  i^ 
which  many  sorrows  come  like  a  stream,  expect  Him,  according  to  Is.  lix.  IP,  SO. 
He  also  added :  The  Son  of  David  does  not  come  except  ia  a  generation  where  ill 
are  either  righteous,  or  all  guilty — the  former  idea  being  based  on  Is.  Ix.  21,  the 
latter  on  Is.  lix.  16  and  xlviii.  11.    Rabin  Alexander  said,  that  Rabbi  Josbot  te 
son  of  Levi  referred  to  the  contradiction  in  Is.  Ix.  22  between  the  woids  '  in  liii 
time '  and  again  'I  will  hasten  it,'  and  explained  it  thus:  If  they  are  worthy,  I  inO 
hasten  it,  and  if  not,  in  His  time.     Another  similar  contradiction  between  Dm. 
vii.  13  and  Zecb.  Lx.  0  is  thus  reconciled  :  If  Israel  deserve  it,  He  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  if  they  are  not  deserving,  lie  will  come  poor,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass.     Upon  this  it  is  remarked  that  Sabor  the  King  sneered  at  Samuel,  savinjr:  Yoa 
say  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come  upon  an  ass :  I  will  send  Him  my  splendid  bora*. 
To  which  the  lUhbi  replied:  Is  it  of  a  hundred  colours,  like  His  ass?    lUbbi 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  saw  Elijah,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  Paradise.    He 
said  to  liim  :  When  shall  the  Messiah  come  ?     He  replied :  When  that  Lord  shall 
come  (meaning  God).     Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  I^e^i,  said  :  I  saw  two  .Tiinwif 
and  Elijah],  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  three  [besides  the  former   two  thf  Voice  of 
God].     Again  ho  met  Elijah  sttmding  at  the  door  of  the  cave  of  Rabbi  Smon 
the  son  of  Jochai,  and  said  to  him :  Shall  I  attain  the  world  to  come  ?    Ehjab  re- 
plied :  If  it  pleaseth  to  this  Lord.      Upon  which  follows  the  same  remark :  I  have 
seen  two,  and  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  three.     Then  the  Rabbi  asks  Elijah:  Wbea 
shall  the  Messiah  come  ?    To  which  the  answer  is :  Go  and  ask  Him  thvself.   And 
where  does  He  abide  ?     At  the  gate  of  the  city  (Rome).     And  what  is  His  sign? 
He  abides  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stricken.     And  all  unbind,  and  bind  ap 
again  the  wounds  at  the  same  time,  but  He  undoes  (viz.  the  bandage)  and  rehiab 
each  separately,  so  that  if  they  call  for  Him  they  may  not  find  Him  engaged.*    He 
went  to  meet  Him  and  said:  Peace  be  to  Thee,  my  Rabbi  and  my  Lord.    H« 
replied  to  him :  Peace  be  to  thee,  thou  son  of  Levi.     He  said  to  Him':  TMien  wilt 
Thou  come,  my  Lord  ?  He  replied  to  Him  :  To-day.  Then  he  turned  to  Elijah,  who 
said  to  him :  What  has  He  said  to  thee?  He  said  to  me :  Son  of  Levi,  peace  be  to  thee. 
Elijah  said  to  him :  He  has  assured  thee  and  thy  father  of  the  world  to  come.    He 
said  to  him :  But  He  has  deceived  me  in  that  He  said :  I  come  to-day,  and  He 
has  not  come.     He  said  to  him  that  by  the  words  *  to-day'  He  meant:  T(h1»v 
if  ye  will  hear  My  voice  (Ps.  xcv.  7).     Rabbi  Jos^  was  asked  by  his  discipl«$: 

»  The  Vienna  edition  of  the  Talmud  has  several  Incunie  on  this  page  (98  a). 
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When  will  the  Son  of  David  come  ?    To  this  he  replied :  I  am  afraid  you  will       ^pp^ 
■ask  me  also  for  a  sign.    Upon  which  they  assured  him  they  would  not.    On  ' 

this  he  replied :  When  this  gate  (viz.  of  Rome)  shall  &11,  and  be  built,  and  -  .  ^  ,  - 
again  fall,  and  they  shall  not  have  time  to  rebuild  it  till  the  Son  of  David  comes. 
They  said  to  him  :  Rabbi,  give  us  a  sign.  He  said  to  them :  Have  ye  not  promised 
me  that  ye  would  not  seek  a  sign  P  They  said  to  him :  Notwithstanding  do  it. 
He  said  to  them :  If  so,  the  waters  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  (one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan)  shall  be  changed  into  blood.  In  that  moment  they  were  changed 
into  blood.  Then  the  Rabbi  goes  on  to  predict  that  the  land  would  be  overrun  by 
enemies,  every  stable  being  filled  with  their  horses.  Rabh  said  that  the  Son  of 
David  would  not  come  till  the  kingdom  (i.e.  foreign  domination)  should  extend  over 
Israel  for  nine  months,  according  to  Micah  v.  3.  Ula  said :  Let  Him  come,  but 
may  I  not  see  Him,  and  so  said  Raba,  Rabbi  Joseph  said :  Let  Him  come,  and 
may  I  be  found  worthy  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  dung  of  His  ass  (according 
to  some:  the  tail  of  his  ass).  Abayi  said  to  Raba:  Why  has  this  been  the 
bearing  of  your  words  P  If  on  account  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah,  we  have 
the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Elieser  was  asked  by  his  disciples,  what  a  man  should 
do  to  be  freed  from  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah ;  on  which  they  were  told :  By 
busying  yourselves  with  the  Thorah,  and  with  good  works.  And  you  are  a  master 
of  the  Thorah,  and  you  have  good  works.  He  answered :  Perhaps  sin  might  lead  to 
occasion  of  danger.  To  this  comforting  replies  are  given  from  Scripture,  such  as 
Gen.  xxviii.  16,  and  other  passages,  some  of  them  being  subjected  to  detailed  com- 
mentation. 

Rabbi  Jochanan  expressed  a  similar  dislike  of  seeing  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
on  which  Resh  Lakish  suggested  that  it  might  be  on  the  ground  of  Amos  v. 
19,  or  rather  on  that  of  Jer.  xxx.  6.  Upon  this,  such  fear  before  God  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  consideration  that  what  is  called  service  above  is  not  like  what 
is  caUed  service  below  (the  family  above  is  not  like  the  family  below),  so  that  one 
kind  may  outweigh  the  other.  Rabbi  Giddel  said,  that  Rabh  said,  that  Israel 
would  rejoice  in  the  years  of  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Joseph  said :  Surely,  who  else 
would  rejoice  in  them  P  Ohillak  and  Biliak  P  (two  imaginary  names,  meaning  no 
one).  TliiB,  to  exclude  the  words  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  said :  There  is  no  more 
Messiah  for  Israel,  seeing  they  have  had  Him  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Rabh  said : 
The  world  was  only  created  for  David ;  Samuel,  for  Moses ;  and  liabbi  Jochanan,  for 
the  Messiah.  Wliat  is  His  Name  P  The  school  of  Rabbi  Shila  said :  Shiloh  is 
His  Name,  according  to  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  school  of  Rabbi  Jannai  said :  Jinnon, 
according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  The  school  of  Rabbi  C/hanina  said:  Ohaninah,  accord- 
ing to  Jer.  xvi.  13.  And  some  say :  Menachem,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  Lam.  i.  16.  And  our  Rabbis  say :  The  Leprous  One  of  the  house  of  Rabbi  is 
IDs  Name,  as  it  is  written  Is.  liii.  4.  Rabbi  Nachman  said :  If  He  is  among  the 
living,  He  is  like  me,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  21.  Rabh  said :  If  He  is  among  the 
Irving,  He  is  like  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  and  if  among  the  dead  He  is  like 
Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved.  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  Rabh  said :  God  will  raise 
up  to  them  another  David,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  9,  a  passage  which  evidently 
points  to  the  future.  Rabbi  Papa  said  to  Abaji :  But  we  have  this  other  Scripture 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  26,  and  the  two  terms  (Messiah  and  David)  stand  related  like  Augustus 
and  GflBsar.  Rabbi  Samlai  illustrated  Amos  v.  18,  by  a  parable  of  the  cock  and  the 
bat  which  were  looking  for  the  light.  The  cock  said  to  the  bat :  I  look  for  the 
light,  but  of  what  use  is  the  light  to  thee  P  So  it  happened  to  a  Sadducee  who 
aaid  to  Rabbi  Abahu :  When  will  the  Messiah  come  P    He  answered  him :  When 
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Jtilnwni  nfiTciTi  fhin  jimplr  ^  «id  to  him :  Doit  then  intaDd  to  emn  ma  F  H> 
nplied:  Itiaaud  In  Seiiptam Ii.  Ix.  S.  BaUn  BIibiv  tan^t:  TIm  dajaof  tla 
'  UeHuli  am  forfy  yean,  aoeoidiiig  to  Fi.  zer.  10.  BabU  EUwar,  tlie  va  of 
AwriahiMid:  Sereoty  jBaw,  acwading  tola.  xriii.l(i^'aeo<adMg  toflied^ioft 
King,' tba  King  thste  Bpolten  of  beiiig  the  nmqne  king,  the  Iffaimihi  BaMxMid; 
Thi«eganarationa,«ceoriingt«Fi,lxzu.S.  BaUn  HiOal  aid:  land  afaall ban sa 
won  HMiiah,  for  thej  han  had  Him  in  tho  days  of  W«>Wmli,  BaUa  Jaefk 
mid:  UarGodfing^TaBabU  HOlel:  iH»&  did  HonkiahGnP  Dnriagdwfint 
Temple.  AndZediiriBh  pTOiihadaddnringthoMomdTWipl^aiidMidZBd.iz.& 
We  hare  tho  tndltion  that  Babhi  EUsMr  atid:  Hw  d^  of  tha  Ifaaoah  » 
fbrtyyean.  It  iawntten  Dent  Tiii  8,4,  and  again  in  ^  zo.  16  (ahoiringAkthi 
daja  of  wjoiring  mnat  be lika  thoae  of  ■JBielion  in  the  wil  jonaae).  Ba,bUI)DmaBd: 
Foot  htwdred  yean,  quoting  Oen.  xr.  ISinooDnectionwiUiUienmiiFwtaL  Billi 
tlionght  it  was  386  jeaii,  according  to  the  (olar  year,  qnntiiig  la.  Ihri".  4.  Bi 
aaked  Ihe  meaning  of  the  irordi ;  '  Tha  day  of  nngaanoe  ia  in  Hy  kaaI^'  BalK 
Joelianaa  explained  them :  I  hare  mani&ited  it  to  Uy  heart,  bat  not  to  tifrnm- 
becijandKabbiKmoahailAkiah:  Tii  TITj  limil.  ami  mil  liilbii  laiiiiilaiiiig^H' 
Alaml  tsnght  that  the  day*  of  the  Mmsah  mm  to  last  li»  Im«al  Tflatjmtiji 
IKTine  marriaga-week),  aooording  to  la,  bfi.  6.  BaUv  Jabodah  aaid,  tbatBMi 
Samuel  idd,  that  the  daya  ot  the  TIfwiiiab  irara  to  be  as  fkiom  tlm  d^  flirtlto 
mold  waa  cnat«d  mitil  now,  aocorffing  to  Dent  xL  81.  Babbi  TTanb^  aHi 
Am  from  the  daya  of  Noah  tOI  now,  aeeoiding  to  b.  Ht.  9.  Babba  Ohija  nid^M 
Bsbbi  Jocbanan  eaid :  All  the  prophets  have  only  propheued  in  K^^aid  to  tbedqi 
of  the  Mesdah ;  but  in  regard  to  the  world  to  come,  eye  haa  not  aero,  0  God. 
beside  Thee,  what  He  hatii  prepared  for  him  that  waitoth  for  Him  (Is.  tzir.  4). 
And  this  ia  opposed  to  what  Rabbi  Samnel  said,  that  there  waa  no  diScRM 
between  this  world  and  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  except  that  foreign  dcoiaaliM 
wotdd  cease.  Upon  which  the  Talmud  goes  offto  dificonrse  upon  repentanca, sad 
its  relation  to  perfect  righteoiwness. 

Lengthy  as  this  extract  may  be,  it  will  at  least  show  the  infinito  diflcnnM  be- 
tween the  Rabbinic  expectation  of  the  Ueadah,  and  the  picture  of  Him  ^luiiiliil 
in  the  New  Testament.  Surely  the  Messianic  idea,  as  realised  in  ChnA  toaii 
not  have  been  derived  fiom  the  views  cnneDt  in  those  times  I 
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ON  THE   SUPPOSED  TEMPLE- STNAOOOUE. 

(VoL  i.  Book  II.  ch.  x.  p.  246.) 

Purrnre  aside,  as  quite  untenable,  the  idea  of  a  regular  Beth  ha^Mtdrash  in  the  ^pp. 
Temple  (though  advocated  even  bj  Wiinsche),  we  have  here  to  inquire  whether  ^ 
sny  historical  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  Synagogue  within  the  - 
bounds  of  the  Temple-buildings.  The  notice  (Sot.  vii.  8)  that  on  every  Sabbatic 
year  lection  of  certain  portions  was  made  to  the  people  in  the  '  Court/  and  that 
a  aenrice  was  conducted  there  during  public  fasts  on  account  of  dry  weather 
(Taan.  ii.  6),  can,  of  course,  not  be  adduced  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  regular 
Temple-Synagogue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  said  in  Sanh.  88  6,  lines 
19, 20  firom  top,  that  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
went  out  upon  the  Chd  or  Terrace  of  the  Temple,  when  questions  were  asked  of 
them  and  answered.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Tos.  Sanh.  vii.  (p.  168,  col.  d)  we 
have  an  inaccurate  statement  about  the  second  of  the  Temple-Sanhedrin  as  sitting 
on  the  Chel  (instead  of  at  the  entrance  to  the  Priests'  Court,  as  in  Sanh.  88  6),  and 
that  there  the  Sabbath  and  festive  discourses  are  loosely  designated  as  a  '  Beth  ha- 
Midrash'  which  was  on  'the  Temple-Mount.' '  But  since  exactly  the  same 
description — ^indeed,  in  the  same  words — of  what  took  place  is  given  in  the  Tosephta 
as  in  the  Talmud  itself,  the  former  must  be  corrected  by  the  latter,  or  rather  the 
term  '  Beth  ha-Midrash '  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  and  more  general  sense  as  the 
'place  of  Rabbinic  exposition/  and  not  as  indicating  any  permanent  Academy. 
But  even  if  the  words  in  the  Tosephta  were  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  in 
the  Talmud  itself,  they  contain  no  mention  of  any  Temple-Synagogue, 

Equally  inappropriate  are  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  this  supposed 
Temple-Synagogue.  The  first  of  them  is  derived  from  a  notice  in  Tos.  Succah. 
iv.  4,  in  which  R.  Joshua  explains  how,  during  the  first  night  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  pious  never  *  saw  sleep,'  since  they  went,  first '  to  the  Morning 
Sacrifice,  thence  to  the  Synagogue,  thence  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash,  thence  to  the 
festive  sacrifices,  thence  to  eat  and  to  drink,  thence  again  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash, 
thence  to  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  and  thence  to  the  *  joy  of  the  house  of  water- 
dpavnng"'  (the  night-feast  and  services  in  the  Temple-Courts).  The  only  other 
argument  is  that  firom  Yoma  vii.  1,  2,  where  we  read  that  while  the  bullock  and 
the  goat  were  burned  the  High-Priest  read  to  the  people  certain  portions  of  the  Law, 
the  roll  of  which  was  handed  by  the  Chaszgzan  of  the  Synagogue  (it  is  not  said  which 
Synagogue)  to  the  head  of  the  Synagogue,  by  him  to  the  Sagan,  and  by  the  Sagan 
to  the  High-Priest.'  How  utterly  inconclusive  inferences  from  these  notices  are,  need 

1  So  alBo   by  3Taimonidcs,  Tad  ha-Chas.  the  Law  by  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  people, 

vol.  iv.  p.  241  a  (Hilc.  Sanh.  ch.  Hi.).  according  to   Deut.   xxxi.   10.    Will  it  be 

*  A   similar  arrangement  is  described  in  argned  from  this  that  there  was  a  Synagogue 

Sot,  vii.  8  as  connected  with  the  reading  of  in  the  Temple  in  the  early  days  of  t^e  kmgs? 
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not  ba  pointed  out.  Hore  tlian  thu— tbe  mtbaem  of  •  Twnpla  Ojunjugua  ava 
eoitiralx  inoompatiUe  with  the  remark  in  Yomk  TiL  9,  that  it  ma  impoaaiUa  far 
'  anyone  preaant  at  tha  nading  of  the  Hlgb-Fneat  to  aitwjw  the  '■""i-p  ef  tha 
bnUock  and  goat — aiidthat,Mof  beoauaetlie  fbimertoakpLaoain  angnlarTempk- 
STnagogoe,  bnt '  becaoae  the  way  vaa  &r  and  the  two  nrrieea  wan  axacttj  at  tka 
lame  time.'  Snch,  m  &i  u  I  know,  an  all  the  Talmndical  yaaa^aa  &am  whid 
the  oziatenoe  of  a  ragular  Tunple-Synagogtie  ha*  heen  in&md,  and  with  wta 
nuoD,  the  reader  mtj  judge  for  binaeU 

It  ia  indeed  eaa^  to  nndentaod  that  Babfainiaai  and  lata  Jnd^sn  riKmU  bi«e 
iriahed  to  loeate  a  Sysagogoe  and  a  Bedi  ha-Hidraah  within  tha  aaend  jnaMtt 
of  tha  Temple  itiell  But  it  ia  ^fllealt  to  aeeonnt  fiv  the  onamatanee  del 
■neb  Ohrislian  aoholara  as  Btlmd,  Oarpmn,  and  Xjiglttfaot  ihoold  hwm  been  eontait 
to  repeat  the  lUtement  withoot  aiiltjecting  ite  gioiuida  to  p— ™— '  — r-r**™ 
yUrmga  (Synag.  p.  SO)  almoet  grows  indigoftnt  at  the  poaaibQi^  of  ujr  doafct- 

.tJ  a,,*     ■lth>.n]jhln.Ti{inilf.|nnto.p.— jfftwm    Mi— .■■•<■■  *j.  rt.- »Wfj^  flijrt. 

rta^  tf  Oa  Lam  hg  Uie  Bi^Pri»$t  am  a*  Dag  of  Mmwmmt  Uoh  ftrnttmOt 
Oomrt  ofO»  Wommi,  and  hence  not  m  anf  aappond  STnagogotL  Yet  eo^a^ 
taton  genenlly,  and  writere  on  the  Uib  of  Uhriit  bava  looatad  tlM  aittiiy  i'  ■■ 
I/nd  unong  the  Doetora  in  the  Temple  in  thi»  anppoeed  TnmpVi  njn^ry  t' 

>Ia«Ai(merl)ook('SketdkMofJewldiLfflB  lUtntt  foi  tbe  Tmple  and    Va  latfc*- 

la  tha  ThM  of  our  LoKf)  I  lud  txmt-  within  the  prednctiaf  tbaTHnbivtw 

■ed  bnltitlaa  and  oiiigiDiigi  on  tht  niqeot  ooold  the  reyeeUv  amiem  be  m  mt^/t 

Then  (uexpUinedio  the  text),  a  fuller  gtqdf  ai  not  to  eluh  ;    or,  lastly,  ha<«  ■■101 

baa  coaTerted  IdUi  absolute  cerlilude  agaiiut  priven  at  the  Synagogue,  admitudlf,  Hha 

the  popularly  accepled  byp<itheaie.  And  what,  the'place  of  Ihe  Servicea  and  StaUemil^ 

iitdeed.  could  have  b«ea  the  tneaiiing  of  a  Temple  ?  , 

Synagogue— which,  after  all,  stood  aa  inb- 
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ON  THE   PBOPHEC%   IS.    XL.    3. 

(See  Vol  L  Book  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  260,  Note  2.) 

AocoBDiVG  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  public  appearance  and  preaching  of       a  PP. 
John  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  with  which  the  second  part  of  the         ^I 

piopheciee  of  Isaiah  opens,  called  by  the  Rabbis, '  the  book  of  consolations.'    After    ^ , — 

a  brief  general  preface  (Is.  xl.  i,  2),  the  words  occur  which  are  quoted  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Is.  xl.  3),  and  more  fully  by  St.  Luke  (Is.  xl.  3-5).  A 
more  appropriate  beginning  of  Uhe  book  of  consolations'  could  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

The  quotation  of  Is.  xl.  3  is  made  according  to  the  LXX.,  the  only  difference 
being  the  change  of  '  the  paths  of  our  God  '  into  '  His  paths.'  The  divergences 
between  the  LXX.  and  our  Hebrew  text  of  Is.  xl.  4,  6  are  somewhat  more 
numerous,  but  equally  unimportant — the  main  difference  from  the  Hebrew  original 
lying  in  this,  that,  instead  of  rendering  '  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,'  we  have  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament,  *  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.'  As 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  LXX.  read  lyB'^  for  nnS  we  must  regard  their 
rendering  as  Tarffumic.  Lastly,  although  according  to  the  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  we  should  read,  *  The  Voice  of  one  crying :  In  the  wilderness  prepare,'  &c., 
yet,  as  alike  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  and  the  Synoptists  render, '  The  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness:  Prepare,'  their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  out> 
weighing  the  authority  of  the  accents,  which  are  of  so  much  later  date. 

But  the  main  question  is,  whether  Is.  xl.  3,  &c.,  refers  to  Messianic  times  or 
not.  Most  modem  interpreters  regard  it  as  applying  to  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Babylon.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
passage;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  'salvation  *  in  v.  6 
by  the  LXX.  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  viewed  it  as  Messianic.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  the  Synoptists  so  understood  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  quotation  from  Is.  xl.  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelists  as  fulfilled, 
when  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  proof 
positive,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  announcement  made  by 
John,  they  only  took  the  view  of  their  contemporaries  in  applying  Is.  Ix.  3,  &c.,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  evidence  here  seems  to  be  indisputable,  for 
the  Tarffum  renders  the  dose  ofv,9(*  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your 
God  l^hy  the  words  *  Stty  to  the  cities  of  the  House  of  Judah,  the  Kingdom  of  your 
Ood  shall  be  manifested.* 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Targum,  *  the  good  tidings '  are  not  brought  by  Zion 
nor  by  Jerusalem,  but  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem. 
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ON  THE  BAFnSM  OF  PB08BLTTB8. 

(See  ToL  L  Book  II.  du  xL  p.  278.) 

APP.       Oklt  tli066  who  have  made  study  of  it  can  have  any  idea  how  large,  ani  n»- 
timea  bewildering,  is  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  Proaelytea  and  An 
^'  Baptism.    Our  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Baptism  of  Proielytia 

1.  Generally  speaking  proselytes  (Qtrini)  are  distinguished  as  ^ther  thi  6»i|r 
haShaair  (proselytes  of  the  gate)  and  (?erey  Tatikabh  (' sojoameray'  aetlM  anv 
Israel),  or  else  as  Qerey  hazsedek  (proselytes  of  righteousness)  and  Cf^rejf  MM& 
(proselytee  of  the  covenant).  The  former  are  refBrred  to  by  Jatepkus  (Ant  lif •  7.S)i 
and  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Authorised  Vernon  under  the  U^ 
nation  of  those  who  '  fear  Gk>d/  Acts  xiii.  16,  26  ;  are  '  religiouai'  Aeta  zm.  41; 
'devout/  Acts  xiii.  60:  xvii.  4.  17;  'worship  God/  Acts  xvL  14;  xriiL  7. 
Whether  the  expression  'devout'  and  'feared  God'  in  Acts  x.  2,  7  refen  to 
proselytes  of  the  gate  is  doubtful.  As  the  '  proselytes  of  the  gate '  only  profeBsed 
their  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  merely  bound  themselves  to  the  obsenrtnee  of 
the  so-called  seven  Noachic  commandments  (on  which  in  another  place),  theqneitkui 
of  '  baptism '  need  not  be  discussed  in  connection  with  them,  since  they  did  not 
even  undergo  circumcision. 

2.  It  was  otherwise  with '  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,'  who  became '  chiUren 
of  the  covenant, '  perfect  Israelites '  (Yisradim  Oemurim),  'Israelites  in  erar  re- 
spect,' both  as  regarded  duties  and  privileges.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  thise  things 
were  required  for  the  admission  of  such  proselytes :  Circumcisiim  (Afilak),  Jftftum 
(TebhUah),  and  a  Sacrifice  (Jror6an,in  the  case  of  women:  baptism  and  saoifice)^ 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  burnt-offering  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  of 
young  doves  {Maimonides,  Hilch.  Iss.  Biah  xiii.  6).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  promise  had  to  be  made  of  such  a  sacrifice  when  the  services  of  the 
Sanctuary  were  restored.  On  this  and  the  ordinances  about  circumcision  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  further.  That  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  i 
proselyte  is  so  frequently  stated  as  not  to  be  disputed  (See  Maimonideff  u.s. ;  th» 
tractate  Maasecheth  Gerim  in  Kirchheirns  Septem  Libri  Talm.  Parvi,  pp.  3^-U, 
[which,  however,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge] ;  Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  44 ;  Bcr.  471; 
Cherith.  9  a ;  Jer.  Ohag.  i.  76  a ;  Yebam.  45  A,  46  a  and  6,  48  ft,  07  6 ;  Ab.  Sar.  67  a, 
60  a,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  indeed,  a  difference  between  Rabbis  Joshos 
and  Elieser,  the  former  maintaining  that  baptism  alone  without  circumeision,  the 
latter  that  circumcision  alone  without  baptism,  sufficed  to  make  a  proselyte,  bat 
the  sages  decided  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  both  rites  (Yebam.  46  a  and  h). 
The  baptism  was  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  ordinarih 
Sanhedrists  (Yebam.  47  ft),  but  in  case  of  necessity  others  might  act.  The  penon 
to  be  baptized,  having  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  undressed  completely,  made  fresh  pro> 
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iW^ion  of  lii«!  fiiith  bt'fore  what    were  designated  *  the  fathers  of  tlie  })aptism  '  (our        ^ypI' 

Gi)dlather6,  Chethub.   11  a;  Erub.  15  a),  and  then  immersed  completely,  so  that         yj» 

€very  part  of  the  body  was  touched  by  the  water.     The  rite  would,  of  course,  be  ,     _. 

accompanied  by  exhortations  and  benedictions  {Maimonides,  Hilch.  JNIilah  iii.  4 ; 

Yad  haChas.  toI.  i.  p.  132  6).    Baptism  was  not  to  be  administered  at  night,  nor 

on  a  Sabbath  or  feast-day  (Yebam.  46  6).     Women  were  attended  by  those  of 

their  own  sex,  the  Kabbis  standing  at  the  door  outside.    Yet  unborn  children  of 

proselytes  did  not  require  to  be  baptized,  because  they  were  bom  '  in  holiness ' 

(Yebam.  78  a).    In  regard  to  the  little  children  of  proselytes  opinions  differed.    A 

person  under  age  was  indeed  received,  but  not  regarded  as  properly  an  Israelite 

till  he  had  attained  majority.  Secret  baptism,  or  where  only  the  mother  brought 

a  child,  was  not  acknowledged.     In  general,  the  statements  of  a  proselyte  about 

his  baptism  required  attestation  by  witnesses.    But  the  children  of  a  Jewess  or 

of  a  proselyte  were  regarded  as  Jews,  even  if  the  baptism  of  the  father  was 

doubtfuL 

It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  when,  in  the  words  of  MaimonideSf  a  stranger 
•ought  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  Shechinah,  and  the  change  of  condition 
which  he  underwent  was  regarded  as  complete.  The  waters  of  baptism  were  to 
him  in  very  truth,  though  in  a  far  different  from  the  Christian  sense,  the  '  bath  of 
regeneration  '  (Titus  iii.  5).  As  he  stepped  out  of  these  waters  he  was  considered 
as  'born  anew  ' — ^in  the  language  of  the  Kabbis,  as  if  he  were  *  a  little  child  just 
bom  *  (Yeb.  22  a  ;  48  A ;  97  A),  as  '  a  child  of  one  day  '  (Mass.  Ger.  c.  ii.).  But  this 
new  birth  was  not  'a  birth  from  above '  in  the  sense  of  moral  or  spiritual  renovation, 
but  only  as  implying  a  new  relationship  to  God,  to  Israel,  and  to  his  own  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  was  expressly  enjoined  that  all  the  difficulties  of  his  new 
citizenship  should  first  be  set  before  him,  and  if,  after  that,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  should  be  told  how  all  those  sorrows  and  persecutions  were 
Intended  to  convey  a  greater  blessing,  and  all  those  commandments  to  redound  to 
greater  merit.  More  especially  was  he  to  regard  himself  as  a*  new  man  in  reference 
to  his  past.  (Country,  home,  habits,  friends,  and  relations  were  all  changed.  The 
past,  with  all  that  had  belonged  to  it,  was  past,  and  he  was  a  new  man — the  old,  with 
its  defilements,  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  This  was  carried  out  with 
•uch  pitiless  logic  as  not  only  to  determine  such  questions  as  those  of  inlieritance, 
bat  that  it  was  declared  that,  except  for  the  sake  of  not  bringing  proselytism  into 
contempt,  a  proselyte  might  have  wedded  his  own  mother  or  sister  (comp.  Yeb.  22  a ; 
Sanh.  68  b).  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  marriage  with  a  female  proselyte 
was  apparently  very  popular  (Horaj.  13  a,  line  6  from  bottom),  and  the  Talmud 
names  at  least  three  celebrated  doctors  who  were  the  offspring  of  such  unions 
^comp.  Derenbourffy  Hist,  de  la  Palest,  p.  223,  note  2). 

If  anything  could  have  further  enhanced  the  value  of  such  proselytism,  it  would 
have  been  its  supposed  antiquity.  Tradition  traced  it  up  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
and  the  expression  (Gen.  xii.  5)  *  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten '  was  explained  as 
referring  to  their  proselytes,  since  *  every  one  that  makes  a  proselyte  is  as  if  he 
made  (created)  him '  (Ber.  K.  39,  comp.  also  the  Targums  Pseudo-Jon.  and  Jerus. 
and  Midr.  on  Oant.  i.  3).  The  Talmud,  difiering  in  this  from  the  Targimum,  finds 
in  Exod.  ii.  5  a  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Pharaohs  daughter  (Sotah  12  6, 
line  3;  Megill.  13  a,  line  11).  In  Shem.  R.  27  Jethro  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
convert,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  original  name  had  been  Jether  (Exod. 
iv.  18),  an  additional  letter  (Jethro),  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  having  been 
added  to  his  name  when  he  became  a  proselyte  (comp.  also  Sebach.  116  a  and 
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Targum  P8.-Jon.  on  Exod.  xviii.  6,  27,  Numb.  zxiv.  21.  To  paas  OTei  other 
instances,  we  are  pointed  to  Ruth  (Targum  on  Ruth  i.  10, 15),  and  to  Nebuzaridan. 
— who  is  also  described  as  a  proselyte  (Sanh.  96  b,  line  9  from  the  bottom).  But 
it  is  sud  that  in  the  days  of  Da^id  and  Solomon  proselytes  were  not  admitted  br 
the  Sanhedrin  because  their  motives  were  suspected  (Yeb.  76  a),  or  that  at  least 
they  were  closely  watched. 

But  although  the  baptism  of  proselytes  seems  thus  &r  beyond  doubt,  Christian 
theologians  have  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  rite  was  practised  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  or  only  introduced  after  the  deBtruction  of  the  Temple  and  its  SerrioH, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Sacrifice  previously  offered.  The  controversy,  which  owed 
its  ori^n  chiefly  to  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Lutherans,  GalvinistB,  and 
Baptists,  has  since  been  continued  on  historical  or  quasi-historical  grounds.  The 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  later  ofigm 
of  the  rite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  Baptism  did  not  take  the 
place  of  sacrifices  in  any  other  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  rite  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  proselytes. 

Again,  if  a  Jew  who  had  become  Levitically  defiled,  required  inunerooo,  it  k 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  heathen  would  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  serrieei  d 
the  Sanctuary  without  a  similar  purification.  But  we  have  alao  positiye  testinony 
(which  the  objections  of  Winery  Keil,  and  Leyrer,  in  my  opinion  do  not  invalidite). 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  existed  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  ShammaL  For, 
whereas  the  school  of  Shammai  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  proselyte  who  was  ci^ 
cumcised  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  to  partake  after  baptism  of  the  Passover,'  tbe 
school  of  Hillel  forbade  it.  This  controversy  must  be  regarded  as  nroving  that  it 
that  time  (previous  to  Christ)  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary*  (Pes.  viiiS. 
Eduj.  V.  2). 


1  The  case  supiK>sed  by  the  school  of 
Shammai  would,  however,  have  been  impos- 
sible, since,  according  to  Kabbinic  directions, 
a  certain  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
circumcision  and  baptism. 

*  The  following  notice  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
XA-iii.  5.  2)  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself, 
but  for  the  view  which  it  presents  of  baptism. 
If. shows  what  views  rationalising  Jews  took 
of  the  work  of  St.  John,  and  how  little  such 
were  able  to  enter  into  the  real  meaning  of 
his  baptism.  *  But  to  some  of  the  Jews  it 
appeared,  that  the  destruction  of  Herod's 
army  came  from  God,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
righteous  punishment  on  account  of  what  had 
l)een  done  to  John,  who  was  surnamed  the 
Baptist.  For  Herod  ordered  him  to  be  killed, 
a  good  man,  and  who  commanded  the  Jews 
to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness 
towards  one  another,  and  piety  towards  God, 


and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  For  thAt  tl^ 
baptizing  would  l>e  acceptable  to  Him,  i/thcr 
made  use  of  it,  not  for  the  patting  a«5 
(remission)  of  some  sins,  but  for  the  pirifica- 
tion  of  the  body,  after  that  the  soul  Ii*i  been 
previously  cleansed  by  righteousneai.  And 
when  others  had  come  in  crowds,  for  ibev 
were  exceedingly  moved  by  healing  ihfc< 
words,  Herod,  fearing  lest  isuch  infloaoe  of 
hLs  over  the  people  might  lead  to  ^fsam 
rebellion,  for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  any- 
thing by  his  counsel,  deemed  it  best,  before 
anything  new  should  hapi»en  through  Mm, 
to  put  him  to  death,  rather  than  thaL  wbni 
a  change  should  arise  in  affairi^  he  mig^ 
have  to  repent,'  &c.  On  the  credibility  «f 
this  testimony  see  the  A.rticle  on  JntepKms,  is 
Smithes  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.' 
vol.  iii.  pp.  441-460  (see  especiallv  pp.  41*. 
459). 
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APPENDIX  XIII. 

JEWISH   ANOELOLOOT  AND  DEHONOLOGY.     THE   FALL  OF  THE  ANQELS. 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  III.  ch.  i.  p.  806.) 

WiTHOiTT  here  entering  on  a  discussion  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Angels  and  devils  as       aPP. 
presented  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  it  will  be        yju 
admitted  that  considerable  progression  may  be  marked  as  we  advance  from  even    - 
the  latest  Canonical  to  Apocryphal,  and  again  from  these  to  the  Pseudepigraphic 
Writings.    The  same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  a  comparison  of  the 
latter  with  Kabbinic  literature.      There  we  have  comparatively  little  of   the 
Biblical  in  its  purity.    But,  added  to  it,  we  now  find  much  that  is  the  outcome  of 
Eastern  or  of  prurient  imagination,  of  national  conceit,  of  ignorant  superstition, 
and  of  foreign,  especially  Persian,  elements.    In  this  latter  respect  it  is  true — not, 
indeed,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  Angels,  but  much  of  its  Rabbinic 
elaboration — that  'the  names  of  the  Angels  (and  of  the  months)  were  brought 
from  Babylon '  (Jer.  Rosh.  ha  Sh.  66  d;  Ber.  R.  48),  and  with  the  '  names,'  not  a 
few  of  the  notions  regarding  them.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  much  of  the  symbolism  which  it  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  is  singularly 
l)eautiful. 

I.  Ai^eBLOLoey. 

1.  Creation,  Number,  Duration,  and  Location  of  the  Angels.  We  are  now  con- 
sidering, not  the  Angel-Princes  but  that  vast  unnumbered  '  Host '  generally  desig- 
nated as  'the  ministering  Angels'  (niB^n  ^DK^D).  Opinions  differ  (Ber.  R.  3) 
whether  they  were  created  on  the  second  day  as  being  'spirits,'  'winds'  (Ps.  civ.  4), 
or  on  ihe fifth  day  (Is.  vi.  2)  in  accordance  wdth  the  works  of  Creation  on  those 
days.  Viewed  in  reference  to  God's  Service  and  Praise,  they  are  '  a  flaming  fire ' : 
in  regard  to  their  office,  winged  messengers  (Pirk6  de  R.  El.  4).  But  not  only  so : 
every  day  ministering  Angels  are  created,  whose  apparent  destiny  is  only  to  raise 
the  praises  of  God,  after  which  tliey  pass  away  into  the  fiery  stream  (Ndhar  de- 
Nur)  whence  they  originally  issued '  (Chag.  14  a ;  Ber.  R.  78).  More  than  this — 
a  new  Angel  is  created  to  execute  every  behest  of  God,  and  then  passeth  away 
(Ohag.  u.  8.).  This  continual  new  creation  of  Angels,  which  is  partly  a  beautiful 
allegory,  partly  savours  of  the  doctrine  of  '  emanation,'  is  Biblically  supported  by 
an  appeal  to  Lament,  iii.  23.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  daily  a  Cath,  or  company, 
of  Aigels  is  created  for  the  daily  service  of  God,  and  that  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  Ilis  mouth  becomes  an  '  Angel '  [Messenger — mark  here  the  ideal 
unity  of  Word  and  Deed],  (Chag.  14  o). 

The  vast  number  of  that  Angelic  Host,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  Israel  as 

^  This  stream  issues  from  under  the  throne      creatures'  in  their  awe  at  the  glory  of  God 
ef  God,  and  is  really  the  sweat  of  the  *  living       (Ber.  R.  78). 


Tugum   Pa.-Jon. 


—who  ig  aUo  described  as  a  proselyte  (Satih.  06  b,  line  9  &oid  tbi 
it  ia  s&id  that  in  the  days  of  David  and  Salomon  pniaelytae  were 
the  Sanhedfia  because  their  motivea  were  suspected  (Veh.  79  a^ 
they  were  closely  wati'hed. 

But  although  the  baplism  of  proaelytw  seem;  thus  &r  bey 
theologiaoa  hare  diaciuiBed  the  question,  whether  the  rite  was 
of  Chriflt,  or  only  introduced  after  the  dettruction  of  the  T 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Sacrifice  previonsly  ofTered.     The  r 
ita  ori^n  chle&j  to  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  I 
Baptista,  haa  since  been  continued  on  hietorical  or  qua? 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in 
of  the  rite.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  at^d  that, 
place  of  sacriUces  in  any  other  instance,  it  would  b> 
origin  of  such  a  rite  in  conneclion  with  the  adnusaio 

Again,  if  a  Jew  who  had  become  Levitieally  d 
ditficidt  to  guppoee  that  a  heathen  would  hare  bee 


W 


k 


.tititt,  in   -vrhki.'.^^ 
,akiin,  it)  wUiei  MA 
lioh  t)i«>  appoe  Ja^ia^ 
-i,  tlio  chii'f  Aruru^n^ 


the  Sanctuary  without  a  nmilar  purification.  B>  iniatry  ar*'i  wbi>  sJn/r  lya^ 
("which  the  objections  of  Winer,  Keil,  and  Lryre  nel  (who  now  daw  '*«■» 
that  the  baptism  of  proBelytes  asieted  in  the  '  *,  hail,  (lie  chainJ«»  "fow^ 
whereas  the  school  of  Shaiumai  ia  said  to  ha-  jar  of  tiie  wind,  and  '^^  "W/ 
CUfflcised  on  Ihe  eve  of  the  PaMorer,  to  parta  .4,  whLTvin  Justice,  Jf 
■chool  of  Ilillel  forbade  it.  This  contmver  ku,  and  of  Blwaing,  'J'* 
thai,  time  (previouH  to  OhriBll  the  baptism  c    ,  «hat>»Ml><>  bom  In  l*' fWi 


Eduj.  V.  2). 

I  The  r 


thB     I 


.      )U[>|>JMd         . 

li  would,  howcvft.  have  btrn 
nble.  iiinw,  acforcling  lo  Rmblnnic  dirr^M 
a    cfTtaiD  time  mnut  h»e  vlnpasd  liet 
clrcumcisiou  srid  bap^m. 

>  The  foUowiag  Dolioe  ttma  Jnttphvi  (^   Jj^  &t- 
ii-iii.  6.  2)  l8  not  ootj  intsreitinic  in  )i  /fZl 
but  Ibr  the  view  which  il  preaenla  of  lia|i' 
Ic'ihows  what  viawa  rmtianuliBiaj;  Ji  - 
gf  the  work  of  St.  John,    - '  '^ 

his  baptism.    'But  t«  n 
ajipesred,  that  the  ilntruclion  c 
armr  canie  froin    Uod.  anil,   Indf 
rightcniu  paoltihinenC  onarcoa 
lx«a  duDB  to  John,  who  w« 
BapliiL     For  Herod  ordwcd  h: 
n  good  mui.  and  who 


u,le( 


',  both  a 


i   TbuTU  also  am  iJie  Opianiia,  ( 
.     J  ^  ministering  Aupjls.  and  tl* 
^  Great  King.    [For  a  dwotiptwa 
.'fpug.  aw  I'irha  do  R'  ^^"*-  *  J 
.jdwiioiMnou  in  Naiure i«  l>yiw'W 
■      '-  ■  similarly, ••tet;'  i«Kiirrence.M4« 
_  eipre*wd :  '  then'  i-  nor  i  **(( 
heaxeu  '  (Iter.  It.  10).    Tlus  wn" 
K^idaoi.     So  also,  peiliaja,  tW  A*  6k 
Mtli  Angela.     Bui  ai  llii-  tiisy  b« 
of  God,  wc  leavo  il  for  ih.:  (ircwoi- 
and  figtea.     Any  limil»(i' 
ing  Angela  do»a  not  ayy-: 
m,  the  Cbayoth  (orliviiu 
Ohag.  13  o,  A  the  nanK   ' 
explained  aa  composed  of  iv.„  .,;„,.,-  „,^ 
beautifully  ux))laiD<<d,  that  thcj  Wp  nktt 
mouth  of  (lud,  and  spMk  whuu  Hii  lia«  cmI 

Lumber  fl'  the  Aogal-PrilMM.     llf 

composed,  had  eai  li  ihi-it  .^n^-Hl-I'iinM  (IMJ 
and  Ynlkut  on  tho  paamg«).  who  pl(>ad  that 
KSpecia  tli»it  Angels  are  busuln  to  bntl,Hi 

■r«  ji'urni'y,  which   b  jatmi   EMt  l*< 
LOierW  value  of  the  wi>nl  iyign  •  tfal^' 
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agaituit  ita  enemieo,  was  described  in  the  meet  hyperbolii^  language.  TlieiG  ir 
13  Miinnhth  (fitE'iia  of  the  Zodiac)i  eacli  having  30  clijofs  of  armies,  Hsdichirf 
with  DO  le^QDS,  each  legion  wi til  SO  leaders,  tmcU  leader  witli  30  captsii^each 
captain  with  30  under  Iiim,  and  each  of  these  with  305,000  stars — and  all  w 
created  for  the  sake  ot'IarKl  I  (&t.  33.  li).  Similarlj-,  niien  Nebuchaduenar  pio- 
po8ed  to  H«cend  into  heaven,  and  to  exalt  bis  throne  above  the  stars,  and  le  lik 
the  Most  High,  the  Bath  Kol  replied  to  this  grandson  of  Niiurod  that  man's  age  vai 
70,  or  at  most  80  years,  nhile  the  way  from  earth  to  the  drmament  occupi^  40) 
jearg,  the  thiclmesa  of  tlie  firmament  tras  600  years,  from  one  tinuameut  b 
other  occupied  other  500  years,  the  [eet  of  the  firing  croatures  wt!<n:  equal  lo  tU 
that  had  preceded,  and  the  joints  of  their  feet  to  as  many  as  had  preceded  tl 
and  so  on  inpreasinglv  through  all  their  membera  up  to  their  liorns,  after  m 
came  the  Throne  of  Glory,  the  feet  of  which  again  equalled  all  that  had  pnceM, 
and  so  on  (Chag.  13  «).'  In  connection  with  tliis  we  read  io  Chngr.  ]'J  ft  that  tlun 
are  seven  Leavens:  the  Viton,  in  which  there  is  the  sun;  Jtekia,  ja  which  Ilu ns 
shinea,  and  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets  are  fixed ;  S/iecAakim,  in  which  at 
niillstonea  to  make  the  maunn  for  the  pious ;  Ssebhal,  in  which  the  upper  Jerui 
and  the  Temple  and  the  Altai  are,  and  in  which  Micliael,  the  chii^f  ^Vngi-l-PifaWt 
□Sera  sacrifices;  Mann,  in  which  the  Angela  of  the  Ministry  are,  tcIio  sin);  bjsi^ 
and  ate  silent  by  dav  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  Israel  (who  now  hat^  their  n- 
Tices)  1  Machm,  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow,  hu.1,  the  chambers  of  mmt 
dewa,  and  of  the  receptacles  of  wat«r.  the  chamber  of  the  wind,  and  the  e 
mist,  and  thetr  doors  are  of  lire ;  lastly,  Araboth,  wherein  Justice,  JudgtiMnt.<td 
Righteousness  are,  the  treasures  of  Life,  of  Peace,  and  of  Blessin};,  the  souls  of  tb 
right«ous,  and  the  spirits  and  souls  of  those  who  are  to  be  bom  in  the  fuura,ud 
the  dew  by  which  the  dead  are  to  be  raised.  There  also  are  the  Ophaium,  aad  tk 
Seraphim,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the  ministenng  Angels,  and  the  Tbraa 
of  Olory,  and  over  them  is  enthroned  the  Great  King.  [For  a  deecription  of  ihii 
Throne  and  of  the  Appearance  of  its  King,  see  PitkS  de  R.  Elies.  4.]  On  fc 
other  hand,  eometimes  eveiy  power  and  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  hypostatised  nAi 
an  Angel — such  as  hail,  rain,  wind,  sea,  Ac. ;  similarly,  every  occurreiio«,>olia> 
life,  death,  nourishment,  poverty,  uny,  as  it  ia  expressed:  '  there  is  not  »tu3koi 
grass  upon  earth  but  it  has  its  Angel  in  heaven '  (Ber,  R.  10).  This  mch  » 
approrimate  the  views  of  .Alexandrian  Mysticism.  So  also,  perhap,  the  idea  All 
certain  Biblical  heroes  became  after  deitth  Angela.  But  as  tbi»  loay  ^  KfiwU 
t»  implying  their  service  as  messengers  of  God,  we  leave  it  for  the  [it^sant. 

'2.  Tlic  Atifftl-l'nncet,  their  location,  namrs,  nnd  offtctt.  Anv  Iiiidtatiaa,aH 
duration  or  otherwise,  of  the  Ministering  Angels  does  not  apply  eiTlier  in  tkt 
Opbanim  (or  wheel-angels),  the  Seraphim,  the  Obayoth  (orlii-ingcre&tuna),  noitv 
the  Angel-Princes  (Ber.  R.  76).'  In  Ohag.  13  a,  b  the  name  Chatkmal  u  pfK 
to  the  '  living  creatures.'  The  word  is  explained  aa  composed  of  two  other*  wtid 
mean  silence  and  speech — it  being  beautifully  explained,  that  they  keep  sikaft 
when  the  Word  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  Ood,  and  speak  when  He  ha4  emad. 
It  would  be  dilhcult  exactly  to  state  the  number  of  the  Angel-IMoees.  A 
70  nations,  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  had  eai.-h  their  Angel-friocc  (Hu; 
Jer.  on  Gen.  xi.  7.  8 ;  Midr.  R.  and  Yalkut  on  the  parage),  who  plead  &m 
cause  with  Ood.     Hence,  in  some  respecte  these  Angels  are  hualilt!  to  loraril,  add 


Id  the  CbETDbim  a 


ysar«  Joumej-,  which   in   mwrtd   fron  U 
niimencal  vnJuenTthe  word  n'W*'''*^ 
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may  be  regarded  as  not  quite  good  Angela,  and  are  cast  down  when  the  nation-       a  PP. 
ality  which  they  represent  is  destroyed.    It  may  have  been  as  a  reflection  on        xiU 

Christian  teaching  that  Israel  was  described  as  not  requiring  any  representative    r-— ^ 

with  Qod,  like  the  Gentiles.  For,  as  will  soon  appear,  this  was  not  the  general 
yiew  entertained.  Besides  these  Gentile  Angel-Princes  there  were  other  chiefs, 
whose  office  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  Of  these  5  are  specially  men- 
tioned, of  whom  four  surround  the  Throne  of  God :  Michael,  Gabriel,  Kaphael, 
and  CJriel.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  Metatron,  who  is  under  the  Throne,  and 
before  it.  These  Angels  are  privileged  to  be  within  the  Fargodj  or  cloudy  veil, 
while  the  others  only  hear  the  Divine  commands  or  counsels  outside  this  curtain 
(Chag.  5  6,  Pirk^  d.  K.  £1.  iv.).  It  is  a  slight  variation  when  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6  enimierates  the  following  as  the  6  principal  Angels : 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Metatron,  Jophiel,  Uriel,  and  Jophjophjah.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(ch.  zx.)  speaks  also  of  6  principal  Angels,  while  Pirkd  d.  K.  Elies.  iv.  mentions 
seven.  In  that  very  curious  passage  (Berachoth  51  a)  we  read  of  three  directions 
given  by  Suriel,  Prince  of  the  Face,  to  preserve  the  Rabbis  from  the  Techaspith 
(company  of  Evil  Angels),  or,  according  to  others,  from  Istalganith  (another 
company  of  E\\l  Angels).  In  Chag.  Id  b  we  read  of  an  Angel  called  Sandalpon, 
who  stands  upon  the  earth,  while  his  head  reaches  600  years'  way  beyond  the 
living  creatures.  lie  is  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  Merkabah  (the  throne- 
chariot),  and  make  crowns  for  the  Creator,  which  rise  of  their  own  accord.  We 
also  read  of  Sagsagel,  who  taught  Moses  the  sacred  Name  of  God,  and  was  present 
at  his  death.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  five  principal  Angel-chiefs,  we  have, 
a.  Metatron,^  who  appears  most  closely  to  correspond  to  the  Angel  of  the  Face, 
or  the  Logos.  He  is  the  representative  of  God.  In  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  3d  6)  a 
Christian  is  introduced  as  clumsily  starting  a  controversy  on  this  point,  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  contention,  Exod.  xxiv.  1  should  have  'read,  '  Come  up  to 
Me.'  On  this  R.  Idith  explained  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  Metatron 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  21 ),  but  denied  the  inference  that  Metatron  was  either  to  be  adored, 
or  had  power  to  forgive  sins,  or  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mediator.  In 
continuation  of  this  controversy  we  are  told  (Chag.  16  a,  b)  that,  when  an  apostate 
Rabbi  had  seen  Metatron  sitting  in  heaven,  and  would  have  inferred  from  it  that 
there  were  two  supreme  powers,  Metatron  received  from  another  Angel  CO  fiery 
stripes  so  as  to  prove  his  inferiority  !  In  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  Gen.  v.  24  he  is  called 
the  Great  Scribe,  and  also  the  Prince  of  this  world.  He  is  also  designated  as  '  the 
Youth,'  and  in  the  Kabbalah  as  'the  Little  God,'  who  had  7  names  like  the 
Almighty,  and  shared  His  Majesty.  He  is  also  called  the  ^  Prince  of  the  Face,' 
and  described  as  the  Angel  who  sits  in  the  innermost  chamber  (Chag.  6  6),  while 
the  other  Angels  hear  their  commands  outside  the  Veil  (Chag.  16  a).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  revealing  secrets  to  Moses  (Ber.  R.  4),  and  as  instructing  infants  who 
have  died  without  receiving  knowledge  (Abod.  Sar.  3  b).  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  there  is  a  revolting  story  in  which  Metatron  is  re- 
presented as  proposing  to  shed  tears  in  order  that  God  might  not  have  to  weep  over 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  however,  the  Almighty  is  made  to  refuse 
His  assent.  We  hesitate  to  quote  further  from  the  passage.  In  Siphr^  on  I)eut. 
(ed.  Friedm,,  p.  141  a)  Metatron  is  said  to  have  shown  Moses  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine.    He  is  also  said  to  have  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

1  On  the  controversy  on  the  meaning  of  the       Metator,  dirider,  arranger,  representative,  we 
Dame  Metatron,  whetlHer  it  means  under  the       will  not  enter, 
throne,  or  behind  the  throne,  or  is  the  same  as 
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b,  Michael  ('  who  is  like  God  ? '),  or  the  Great  Prince  (Ohag.  12  b).    He  stand* 

^^^'       at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.    According  to  Targ.  P8.-Jon.  on  Exod. 

™^    ^   xxiv.  1,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.    According  to  the  Taigum  on  Pa.  cxxxriL 

7,  8,  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of  Israel     According  to  SebacL 

62  a  he  offers  upon  the  heavenly  Altar ;  according  to  some,  tlie  souIb  q£  the  piotts ; 

according  to  others,  lambs  of  tire.    But,  although  Michael  is  the  Prince  of  Lszael^ 

he  is  not  to  be  invoked  by  them  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  13  o).    In  Yoma  77  a  we  have  an 

instance  of  his  ineffectual  advocacy  for  Israel  before  the  deetruction  of  Jeraaakia. 

The  origin  of  his  name  as  connected  with  the  Song  of  Mosee  at  the  Red  Sea  k 

explained  in  Bemidb.  R.  2.    Many  instances  of  his  activity  are  related.    Thos,  he 

delivered  Abraham  from  the  fiery  oven  of  Nimrod,  and  afterwards,  also,  the  Thite 

Children  out  of  the  fiery  furnace.    He  was  the  principal  or  middle  Angel  of  the 

three  who  came  to  announce  to  Abraham  the  birth  of  Isaac,  G^abriel  being  at  hi» 

right,  and  Raphael  at  his  left.    Michael  also  saved  Lot.    Michael  and  Qabiiel 

wrote  down  that  the  primogeniture  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  God  confirmed  it. 

•  Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  aa  *  friends  of  the  bridegroom '  in  the  nuptials  of  Adam. 

Yet  they  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  Moses.    Michael  is  also  supposed 

to  have  been  the  Angel  in  the  bush  (according  to  others,  Gabriel).     At  the  destli 

of  Moses,  Michael  prepared  his  bier,  Gabriel  spread  a  cloth  over  the  head  of  Moast, 

and  Sagsagel  over  his  feet.    In  the  world  to  come  Michael  would  pronounce  tbe 

blessing  over  the  fruits  of  Eden,  then  hand  them  to  Gabriel,  who  would  give  then 

to  the  patriarchs,  and  so  on  to  David.    The  superiority  of  Michael  over  Gabndii 

asserted  in  Ber.  4  6,  where,  by  an  ingenious  combination  with  Dan.  x.  13,  it  ii 

shown  that  Is.  vi.  6  applies  to  bim  (both  having  the  word  inK,  one).     It  is  added 

that  Michael  Hies  in  one  tiight,  Gabriel  iu  two,  Elijah  in  lour,  and  the  Angvl  («f 

Death  in  eip^ht  flijrhts  (no  doubt  to  give  time  for  repentance). 

c.  Gabriel  ('the  Might  of  God')  represents  rather  judgment,  while  MkbaJ 
represents  mercy.     Tlius  he  destroyed  Sodom  (Bab.  Mez.  8(5  6,  and  other  piacw). 
He  restored  to  Tamar  the  pledges  of  Judah,  which  Sammael  had  taken  aw 
(8ot.  10  6).     He  struck  the  servants  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  would bi« 
kept  their  mistress  from  taking  Moses  out  of  the  water  (Sot.  12  6);  also  M»es, 
that  he  might  cry  and  so  awaken  pity.     According  to   some,  it   was  be  whu 
delivered  the  Three  Children ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  he  killed  the  men  ikat  were 
standing   outside   the   furnace.     He  also   smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib.    Vit 
passage  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  7  was  applied  to  Gabriel,  who  had  received  from  the  Chenib 
two  coals,  which,  however,  he  retained  for  six  years,  in  the  hope  that  Israel  migbt 
repent.     He  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  ix.  4  as  affixing  the  mark  on  the 
forehead  which  is  a  n»  drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  "vvicked,  in  blood  (Shabb.  oort>. 
We  are  also  told  that  he  had  instructed  Moses  about  making  the  Candlestick,  ^'fl 
which  occasion  he  had  put  on  an  apron,  like  a  goldsmith ;  and  that  he  had  disputed 
with  Michael  about  the  meaning  of  a  word.     To  his  activity  the  bringing  ai  iroia 
to  maturity  is  ascribed — perhaps  because  he  was  regarded  as  made  of  tire,  wtil* 
Michael  was  made  of  snow  (Deb.  R.  6).     These  Angels  are  supposed  to  stand 
beside  each  other,  without  the  tire  of  the  one  injuring  the  snow  of  the  other.    The 
curious   legend  is   connected  with   him  (Shabb.  66  6,  Sanh.  21  A),  that,  whea 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  Gabriel  descended  into  the  sea,  and  fixed 
a  reed  in  it,  around  which  a  mudbank  gathered,  on  which  a  forest  sprang  up.   C^ 
this  site  imperial  Rome  was  built.    The  meaning  of  the  legend — or  perhaps  rather 
allegory — seems  (as  explained  in  other  parts  of  this  book)  that,  when  Israel  beg^n 
to  decline  from  God,  the  punishment  through  its  enemies  was  prepared,  which 
culminated  in  the  dominion  of  Rome.     In  the  future  age  Gabriel  would  hunt  and 
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«lay  Leviathan.    This  also  may  be  a  parabolic  representation  of  the  destruction  of       ^pp, 
iBrael's  enemies. 

d.  Of  Uriel  ('  GK)d  is  my  light ')  and  Raphael  Q  God  heals  0  it  need  only  be  said, 
that  the  one  stands  at  the  left  side  of  the  Tlirone  of  glory,  the  other  behind  it. 

8.  The  Mndttering  Angde  and  their  Mtmntry.  The  ministry  of  the  Angeb 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  praising  God,  and  that  of  executing  His 
behests.  In  regard  to  the  former,  there  are  694,000  myriads  who  daily  praise  the 
Name  of  God.  From  sunrise  to  sundown  they  say :  Iloly,  holy,  holy,  and  from 
sundown  to  sunrise :  Blessed  be  the  Glory  of  God  from  its  place.  In  connection 
with  this  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  allegory  (Shem.  R.  21)  that  the  Angel  of 
prayer  weaves  crowns  for  God  out  of  the  prayers  of  Israel.  As  to  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  commands  by  the  Angels,  it  is  suggested  (Aboth.  d.  R.  Nathan  8) 
that  their  general  designation  as  ministering  Angels  might  have  led  to  jealousy 
among  them.  Accordingly,  their  names  were  always  a  composition  of  that  of 
God  with  the  special  commission  entrusted  to  them  (Shem.  R.  29),  so  that  the  name 
of  each  Angel  depended  on  his  message,  and  might  vary  vTith  it  (Ber.  R.  75,  78). 
This  is  beautifully  explained  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  par.  797),  where  we  are  told  that 
each  Angel  has  a  tablet  on  his  heart,  in  which  tiie  Name  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Angel  is  combined.  This  change  of  names  explained  the  answer  of  the  Angel  to 
Manoah  (Bemidb.  R.  10).  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
Angelic  activity  recorded  in  Talmudic  writings.  Angels  had  performed  the  music 
at  the  first  sacrifice  of  Adam ;  they  had  announced  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment ;  they  had  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  serpent ;  they  had  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  in  the  form  of  a  baker,  a  sailor,  and  an  Arab.  120,000  of 
them  had  danced  before  Jacob  when  he  left  Laban ;  4,000  myriads  of  them  were 
ready  to  fight  for  him  against  Esau ;  22,000  of  them  descended  on  Sinai  and  stood 
beside  Israel  when,  in  their  terror  at  the  Voice  of  God,  they  fled  for  twelve  miles. 
Angels  were  directed  to  close  the  gates  of  heaven  when  the  prayer  of  Moses  with 
the  All-powerful,  Ineffable  Name  in  it,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sajrsagel,  would 
have  prevented  his  death.  Finally,  as  they  were  pledged  to  help  Israel,  so  would 
they  also  punish  every  apostate  Israelite.  Especially  would  they  execute  that 
most  terrible  punishment  of  throvnng  souls  to  each  other  from  one  world  to 
another.  By  the  side  of  these  debasing  superstitions  we  come  upon  beautiful 
allegories,  such  as  that  a  good  and  an  evil  Angel  always  accompanied  man,  but 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  when  he  returned  from  the  Synagogue,  and 
that  for  every  precept  he  observed  God  sent  him  a  protecting  Angel.  This  idea  is 
realistically  developed  in  Pirk^  d.  R.  El.  15,  where  the  various  modes  and  times  in 
which  the  good  Angels  keep  man  from  destruction  are  set  forth. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  system  of  Rabbinism, 
that  the  heavenly  host  should  be  represented  as  forming  a  sort  of  consultative  San- 
hedrin.  Since  God  never  did  anything  without  first  taking  counsel  with  the  family 
above  (Sanh.  88  6),*  it  had  been  so  when  He  resolved  to  create  man.  After- 
wards the  Angels  had  interceded  for  Adam,  and,  when  God  pointed  to  his  dis- 
obedience, they  had  urged  that  thus  death  would  also  come  upon  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  were  sinless,  since  one  fat«  must  come  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Similarly, 
they  had  interceded  for  Isaac,  when  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  him,  and  finally 
dropped  three  tears  on  the  sacrifidal  knife,  by  which  its  edge  became  blunted. 

1  According  to  Jer.  Ber.  ix.  7  (p.  14  6^,  the  expre&don  *  and  Jehovah  *  occurs,   as  in 

God  onlv  takes  counsel  with  His  Sanbednn  the  last  clause  of  1  Kings  xxii.  23,  it  means 

when  He  takes  away,  not  when  He  pveth  God  and  His  Sanhedrin. 
(Job  L  21)— and  it  is  argued  that,  wherever 
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^pp^       And  80  thioiuifh  the  rest  of  Israers  lustmy,  where  on  aU  eritiod  ooeMiem  Jmnk 
2TTT       legend  introdnces  the  Angela  on  the  scene. 
-._    ^  4.  LmUtaiion  of  the  power  rf  tks  Am§d^    AocordiBg  to  Jewuh  tdeeii  & 

faculties,  the  powers,  and  eren  the  knowledge  of  Angels  weie  l«wH^-    ThBjan^ 
indeed,  spiritoal  beings  (Vajjikra  B.  34),  without  sensuous  leqaircnents  (Yona 
74  ft),  without  hatxed,  envy,  or  jealousy  (Ohsg.  14),  and  witfaont  sin  (PiilDi  d. 
B.  El.  66).    They  know  much,  notaUy  the  fhture  (Ab.  d.  R  Nmth.  87)  aaiknt 
part  in  the  DiTine  Light.    They  live  on  the  beams  of  the  DtTine  Gkij  (■•  Si), 
are  not  subject  to  our  limitations  as  to  morement,  see  but  are  not  aseii  (Akd» 
R.  Nath.  u.  s.),  can  turn  their  &oe  to  any  side  (Pirk6  d.  R.  KL  46),  and  calf 
appear  to  share  in  our  ways,  such  as  in  eating  (Ber.  R.  48).    Still,  in  as^f 
respects  they  are  inferior  to  man  (Bar.  R.  20  and  75)9  ^^  on^  wiini.*^  Iq  \^ 
They  were  unable  to  giye  names  to  1^  animals,  which  Adam  did  (FixUd.  R.EL1I). 
Jacob  had  wrestled  with  the  Angel  and  prevailed  over  him  iHm&  the  Ai^  vifi 
(Ohull.  92  a).    Thusit  was  rather  their  nature  than  their  powen  or  digiu^vlkk 
distinguiBhed  tiiem  from  man.    No  Angel  could  do  two  meaaagaa  at  the 
(Bar.  R.  60).    In  geueral  they  are  merely  instruments  Uindly  to  do 
work,  not  even  beholding  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Bemidb.  R.  14),  Init  needed 
assistance  (Vajjikra  JB.  31).    They  are  also  liable  to  puniahmenta  (Chsg.  16s)i 
Thus,  they  were  banished  from  their  station  for  188  yean,  beemiae  they  had  tiU 
Lot  diat  God  would  destroy  Sodom,  while  the  Angel-Princes  of  the  Gentiles  Mi 
kept  in  (diains  till  the  days  of  Jeremiah.    As  regards  their  limited  knoidadge^  vith 
the  exception  of  Gabriel,  they  do  not  understand  Chaldee  or  Syriac  (Sot.  83 «). 
The  realistic  application  of  their  suppoeed  ignorance  on  this  score  need  not  here  \» 
repeated  (see  Shabb.  12  6).    As  the  Angels  are  inferior  to  the  righteous,  it  follow* 
that  they  are  so  to  Israel.     God  bad  informed  the  Angels  that  the  oeatipD 
of  man  was  superior  to  theirs,  and  it  had  excited  their  envy.     Adam  attained  i 
place  much  nearer  to  God  than  they,  and  God  loved  Israel  more  than  the  Angdi. 
And  God  had  left  all  the  ministering  Angels  in  order  to  come  to  Moees,  and 
when  He  communicated  with  him  it  was  directly,  and  the  Angels  standiog  be- 
tween them  did  not  hear  what  passed.    In  connection  with  this  ministiy  ot  the 
Angels  on  behalf  of  Biblical  heroes  a  curious  legend  may  here  find  its  place. 
From  a  combination  of  Ex.  xviii.  4  with  Ex.  ii.  15  the  strange  inference  wie  made 
that  Moses  had  actually  been  seized  by  Pharaoh.    Two  different  accounts  of  bow 
he  escaped  from  his  power  are  given.    According  to  the  one,  the  sword  with  whkh 
he  was  to  be  executed  rebounded  from  the  neck  of  Moses,  and  was  broken,  to 
which  Cant.  vii.  6  was  supposed  to  refer,  it  being  added  that  the  rebound  IdOed 
the  would-be  executioner.    According  to  another  account,  an  Angel  took  the  plaee 
of  Moses,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  fly,  his  flight  being  facilitated  by  the  dicom- 
stance  that  all  the  attendants  of  the  king  were  miraculously  rendered  either  dusk, 
deaf,  or  blind,  so  that  they  could  not  execute  the  behests  of  their  master.    Of  this 
miraculous  interposition  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  in  Ex.  iv.  11, 
for  his  encouragement  in  undertaking  his  mission  to  Pharaoh.   In  the  exaggentkn 
of  Jewish  boastful ness  in  the  Law,  it  was  said  that  the  Angels  had  wished  t» 
receive  the  Law,  but  that  they  had  not  been  granted  this  privilege  (Job  xxviiL  21). 
And  sLxty  myriads  of  Angels  had  crowned  with  two  crowns  every  Israelite  "wbo 
at  Mount  Sinai  had  taken  upon  himself  the  Law  (Shabb.  88  a).    In  liew  of  all 
this  we  need  scarcely  mention  the  Rabbinic  prohibition  to  address  to  the  Angvls 
prayers,  even  although  they  bore  them  to  heaven  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  1),  or  to  make 
pictorial  representations  of  them  (Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  Ex.  xx.  23 ;  Mechilta  on  the 
passage,  ed.  Wdss,  p.  80  a). 
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5.  The  Angels  are  not  absolutely  good.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  reallj  aPP. 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabbis.    Thus  it  is  said  that,  when  God  consulted  the  xill 
Angels,  they  opposed  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  Gk)d  had  con-  ^^ — r-^-^ 
cealed  from  them  that  man  would  sin.    But  more  than  this — the  Angels  had 
actually  conspired  for  the  fall  of  man  (the  whole  of  this  is  also  related  in  Pirk^  d. 

R.  EL  13).  Nor  had  their  jealousy  and  envy  been  confined  to  that  occasion. 
They  had  accused  Abraham,  that,  when  he  gave  a  great  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
he  did  not  even  offer  to  God  a  bullock  or  a  goat.  Similarly,  they  had  laid  charges 
against  Ishmael,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  left  to  perish  of  thirst.  They  had 
expostulated  with  Jacob,  because  he  went  to  sleep  at  Bethel.  But  especially  had 
they,  from  envy,  opposed  Moses'  ascension  into  heaven;  they  had  objected  to  his  being 
allowed  to  write  down  the  Law,  falsely  urging  that  Moees  would  claim  the  glory 
of  it  for  himself,  and  they  are  represented,  in  a  strangely  blasphemous  manner,  as 
having  been  with  difficulty  appeased  by  God.  Li  Shabb.  88  h  we  have  an  account 
of  how  Moses  pacified  the  Angels,  by  showing  that  the  Law  was  not  suitable  for 
them,  since  they  were  not  subject  to  sinful  desires,  upon  which  they  became 
the  friends  of  Moses,  and  each  taught  him  some  secret,  among  others  the  Angel  of 
death  how  to  arrest  the  pestilence.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  Angels  were  wont 
to  bring  charges  against  Israel,  and  that,  when  Manasseh  vmhed  to  repent,  the 
Angels  shut  the  entrance  to  heaven,  so  that  his  prayer  might  not  penetrate  into 
the  presence  of  God. 

Equally  profane,  though  in  another  direction,  is  the  notion  that  Angels  might 
be  employed  for  magical  purposes.  This  had  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  after  the  death  of  that  mighty  hero  Abika,  the  son 
of  Gaphteri,  Chananeel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  had  conjured  up  ministering  Angels, 
who  afl&ighted  the  Ohaldees  into  flight.  On  this  God  had  changed  their  names, 
when  Chananeel,  unable  any  longer  to  command  their  services,  had  summoned  up 
the  Prince  of  the  VVorld  by  using  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  lifted  Jerusalem  into 
the  air,  but  God  had  trodden  it  down  again,  to  all  which  Lam.  ii.  1  referred 
(Yalk.  vol.  ii.  p.  166  c  and  d,  par.  1001).  The  same  story  is  repeated  in  another 
place  (p.  167,  last  line  of  col.  c,  and  col.  d)y  with  the  addition  that  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  had  proposed  to  defend  the  city  by  conjuring  up  the  Angels 
of  Water  and  Fire,  and  surroimding  their  city  with  walls  of  water,  of  fire,  or  of 
iron ;  but  their  hopes  were  disappointed  when  God  assigned  to  the  Angels  names 
different  from  those  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  so  that  when  called  upon 
they  were  unable  to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 

6.  The  Names  of  the  Angels.  Besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  may  here 
mention  Achteriel  (Ber.  7  a),  *  the  crown  of  God ; '  the  Sar  ha-Olam,  or  *  Prince 
of  the  World  *  (Yeb.  16  6)  ;  the  JVinc«  of  the  Sea,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Rahab,  and  whom  God  destroyed  because  he  had  refused  to  receive  the 
waters  which  had  covered  the  world,  and  the  smell  of  whose  dead  body  would  kill 
every  one  if  it  were  not  covered  by  water.  Dumah  is  the  Angel  of  the  soul  after 
death  (Ber.  18  6).  When  the  soul  of  the  righteous  leaves  the  body,  the  ministering 
Angels  announce  it  before  God,  Who  deputes  them  to  meet  it.  Three  hosts  of 
Angels  then  proceed  on  this  errand,  each  quoting  successively  one  clause  of 
Is.  Ivii.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wicked  leave  the  body,  they  are  met  by 
three  hosts  of  destroying  Angels,  one  of  which  repeats  Is.  xlviii.  22,  another 
Is.  1.  11,  and  the  third  Ezek.  xxxii.  19  (Oheth.  104  a).  Then  the  souls  of  all  the 
dead,  good  or  bad,  are  handed  over  to  Dumah.  Yorkeini  is  the  Prince  of  hail. 
He  had  proposed  to  cool  the  fiery  furnace  into  which  the  Three  Children  were 
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^PP^       CMt,  but  Gabriel  had  oljeeted  that  thk  might  aeem  a  daUTnaaea  hj 
jQll       means,  and  being  himself  the  Prince  of  the  fiiei  had  propoaad,  iwatsad  oif  iSbm,  Is 
,  ,    -^  make  the  Amaoe  oold  within  and  hot  without^  in  order  botii  to  daliTer  the  Thns 

Children  and  to  destroy  those  who  watched  outside  (Pes.  118  ftV  Miy,qr 
is  the  Angel  of  rain.  One  of  the  Babbia  professed  to  describe  him  frooi 
rision  as  like  a  calf  whose  lips  weie  opm,  standing  between  the  Upper  aaithi 
Lower  Deep,  and  saying  to  the  Upper  Deep,  Let  your  wateia  nm  down,  sad  ts 
the  Lower,  Let  your  waters  spring  up.  The  leprssentalion  of  tfaia  Ai^al  m  a  cdf 
may  be  doe  to  the  connection  between  rain  and  ploiighing,  and  in  eoonaetica  wiA 
this  it  maybe  noticed  that  Ridya  means  both  a  plough  and  ploughing  (^Tmu^iBfy 
Of  other  Angek  we  will  only  name  the  Mmaek  Fukomiik,0r  Spirit  of  dadsion,  irt» 
.  is  supposed  to  have  made  most  daring  objection  to  what  God  had  asid,  PJaah  iiH 
in  which  he  is  defended  hy  the  Rabbis,  since  lus  activity  had  bean  on  behalf  of  Ind 
(Sanh.  44  b) ;  Nahd^  the  Angel  of  Food;  NtM,  the  Angel  of  Porestf ;  Ihs  tea 
Anffeis  qf  HMinff ;  the  Angd  of  Drmmi;  Lailak;  and,  even  tbm  Am^  lif  Lmt 

It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  tiiat  all  these  grossly  materialistic  supeieUrioas  mi 
profane  views  were  entertained  in  Palestine,  or  at  the  time  of  our  Ijoid,  sdl  Iw 
that  they  are  shared  by  educated  Jews  in  the  West.  But  they  eertainly  dalsftv 
Talmudic  times ;  they  embody  the  only  teaching  of  Rabbinic  writings  aho^  Ai 
Angels  which  we  possess,  and  hence,  whencesoever  inteodnoed,  or  howeiw  4^ 
vebped,  their  roots  must  be  traced  back  to  far  earlier  times  than  thoae  whan  A^ 
were  propounded  in  Rabbinic  Academies.  All  the  more  that  modsBi  JoUn 
would  indignantly  repudiate  them,  do  they  bear  testimony  against  Rabbinic  teaoUm^ 
And  one  thing  at  leaAt  must  be  evident,  for  the  eake  of  which  we  have  uDde^ 
taken  the  task  of  recording  at  such  length  views  and  statements  repugnant  to  iH 
reverent  feeling.  The  contention  of  certain  modem  writers  that  the  teaching  tboot 
Angels  in  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from,  and  represents  Jewish  notions,  nmt 
be  perceived  to  be  absolutely  groundless  and  contrary  to  fact.  In  truth,  tl» 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  Angels  repreeenta,  as  compiial 
with  that  of  the  Rabbis,  not  only  a  return  to  the  purity  of  Old  Testament  tes^iv; 
but,  we  might  almost  say,  a  new  revelation. 

II.  Saiai^olooy  and  Fall  of  the  AjresLs. 

The  difference  between  the  Satanology  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  NevrTerts- 
ment  is,  if  possible,  even  more  nuirked  than  that  in  their  Angelology.  In  genenl 
we  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  i&i^an,  none  of  the  names  given  to  tk 
great  enemy  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  More  importsirt 
still,  the  latter  contain  no  mention  of  a  Kingdom  of  Satan,  In  other  woidi^  the 
power  of  evil  is  not  contrasted  with  that  of  good,  nor  Satan  with  God.  IV 
deril  is  presented  rather  as  the  enemy  of  man,  than  of  Ood  and  of  good.  lUi 
marks  a  fundamental  difference.  Tlie  New  Testament  sets  before  us  two  oppoof 
kingdoms,  or  principles,  which  exercise  absolute  sway  over  man.  Ohrist  is  'ths 
Stronger  one '  who  overcometh  '  the  strong  man  armed,'  and- taketh  from  him  not 
only  his  spoils,  but  his  armour  (St.  Luke  xi.  21, 22).  It  is  a  nwral  cmUsti  in  wUek 
Satan  is  vanquished,  and  the  liberation  of  his  subjects  is  the  consequence  of  his  owa 
subdual.  This  implies  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  power  o£  the  enemy,  not 
only  externally  but  internally,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  principle  ef  spiritad 

1  It  Id  said  that  Gabriel  had  proposed  in  the  patriarch,  yet  Gabriel  had  obCalBed  thb 

this  manner  to  deliver  Abraham  when  in  as  the  reward  of  his  proposal,  that  ha  wm 

similar  diin^r  at  the  hands  of  Ximrod.    And.  allowed  to  deliver  the  Thiea  Chfldfea  turn 

although  God  had  by  His  own  Hand  delivered  the  fiery  furnace. 
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life  for  tbe  old  one.  It  introdncea  a  moral  element,  botb  aa  tbe  ground  and  as 
the  result  of  the  contest.  From  this  pdnt  of  view  the  difference  between  the 
New  Teatament  and  RabUnism  cannot  be  too  mnch  emphamsed,  and  it  is  no  ' 
exaggeration  to  saj  that  this  alone— the  question  here  being  one  of  prindple  not 
of  details — would  mark  tbe  doctrine  of  Ohrist  as  fundament«llj  divergent  from, 
and  incomparablj  superior  to,  that  of  Babbintsm.  '  Whence  hath  this  Man  this 
wiadom  F '    Assuredly,  it  m&j  be  answered,  not  from  His  contemporaries, 

Siaoo  RabMniam  viewed  the  '  great  enemy '  only  as  the  envious  and  malidous 
opponent  of  man,  the  spiritual  element  was  entirely  eliminated.'  Instead  of  the 
personified  prindple  of  Evil,  to  which  tiiere  is  response  in  us,  and  of  which  all  have 
same  experience,  we  have  only  a  clamsy  and — to  speak  plainly — oft«n  s  stupid 
bater.  This  holds  eqnally  true  in  tegud  to  the  threefold  aspect  under  which 
Babbinism  presents  the  devil :  as  Satan  (also  called  Sammad) ;  as  the  Vexer  haBa, 
or  evil  impulse  personified ;  and  as  the  Awftl  of  Death — in  other  words,  as  the 
Acenser,  Tempter,  and  Punisher.  Before  explaining  tbe  Rabbinic  views  on  each 
of  these  points,  it  is  neceeauy  to  indicate  them  in  regard  to — 

1.  lite  Fdl  of  Satan  and  of  hit  AngtU.  This  took  place,  not  antecedently,  but 
tubteguenlb/  to  the  creation  of  man.  As  related  in  PirkS  de  R.  Elieser,  ch.  13,  tbe 
primary  cause  of  it  was  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  part  of  the  Angels.*  Their  oppo- 
sition to  man's  creation  is  also  described  in  Ber.  R.  8,  although  there  the  fall  of 
man  is  not  traced  to  Satanic  agency.  But  we  have  (as  before  stated)  a  somewhat 
Uasphemous  account  of  the  discussions  in  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  whether  or  not 
man  should  be  created.  While  the  dispute  was  still  proceeding;  Qod  actually 
created  man,and  then  addressed  the  ministering  Angels:  'Why  dispute  any  longer  P 
Han  is  already  created.'  In  the  Pirk£  de  R  Elieser,  we  are  only  told  that  the 
Angela  bad  in  vun  attempted  to  oppose  the  creation  of  man.  The  circumstance 
that  hia  superiority  was  evidenced  by  hie  ability  to  give  names  to  all  creaturee,  in- 
dneed  them  to  'lay  a  plot  against  Adam,'  so  that  by  his  fall  they  might  obtain 
wipremaey.  Now  of  all  Angel-Princes  in  heaven  Sanunael  was  the  first — distin- 
giushed  above  the  Seraphim  and  living  creatures  by  having  double  their  number  ol 
wings.  Taking  the  company  of  Angels  subject  to  him,  He  came  down  upon  earth, 
and  selected  as  the  only  fit  instrument  for  his  deeignstheserpent,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  only  speech,  but  hands  and  feet,  and  was  in  stature  and  appearance  like  the 
camel.  In  the  language  of  the  PirkS  de  R.  Elieser,  Sommael  took  complete  possesion 
of  the  serpent,  even  as  demoniacs  act  under  the  absolute  control  of  evil  spirits.  Then 
Sammael,  in  the  serpent,  first  deceived  the  woman,  and  next  imposed  on  her  by 
totuhing  the  tree  of  life  (although  tbe  tree  cried  out),  saying,  that  he  had  actually 


are  ntherJewlali  dva^han  the  higii  spiritual 
btimn  of  the  Bible. 
•ij  »carion«  Ul 


nhfsfsll.  was  the  chief  of  all  the  irgels 
.  .  .  nay,  ...  the  Mewiah  or  Christ  (!),  an 
be  wu  the  Anointsd,  so  that  in  thit'  respect, 
JeSDB  Chriit  ii  'exalted  onto  hie  place  in 
Wven ' ;  and  that  *  Lacif^  or  Satan,  white  a 
haij  ang«l  ...  was  ■  tyl«  of  Christ,'  the 
j(n«t  Amvicui  divhie  ezplaini  his  fall  u 
bDows  t  '  Bat  when  it  was  revealed  to 
him,  high  and  ftlorknw  as  he  vsa.  that  be 
niUiT  b«  a  mlnlitcrinK  spirit  to  the  race  of 

Toun.  3 


mankind  which  he  had  seen  newlv  created, 
which  ap^ared  so  feeble,  mean,  lad  despicable, 
ao  vastly  inferior  not  only  to  tim,  the  prince 
of  the  sngeU,  and  headof  the  created  nniverae, 
bat  also  to  Che  iofeiior  anicels,  and  that  he 
most  be  subject  to  one  of  that  raca  which 
should  hei^sner  be  bora,  he  could  not  bear  it. 
This  occajioned  his  fall  •  (Tractate  on  'The 
Fall  of  the  Angels,'  Works,  vol.  il.  pp,  608. 
609,  610).  Could  JomtlhaH  EdieanL  have 
heard  of  the  Rabbinic  legends,  or  is  this  only 
a  slranfre  coincidence?  The  curious  reader 
will  find  much  quaint  information,  tbough 
I  fear,  litUe  help,  In  Prof.  If.  Stall',  xo\ 
•The    *■   "  .-..-.        -   - 

1843. 
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A  PP.       '  touched  *  the  tree,  of  which  he  pretended  the  touch  had  been  forhidden  on  pam  of 
xm        death  (Gen.  iii.  3)  ^ — and  yet  he  had  not  died  1     Upon  this  Eyo  foUoirad  Us 

, *   example,  and  touched  the  tree,  when  she  immediately  saw  the  Angel  of  Deatk 

coming  against  her.  Afraid  that  she  would  die  and  God  give  anotha  wife  to 
Adam,  she  led  her  husband  into  the  sin  of  disobedience.  The  story  of  the  F«U 
is  somewhat  differently  related  in  Ber.  R.  19.  No  mention  is  there  made  either  cf 
Sammael  or  of  his  agency,  and  the  serpent  is  represented  as  beguiling  Ere  fsaoL  a 
wish  to  marry  her,  and  for  that  purpose  to  compass  the  death  of  Adam. 

Critical  ingenuity  may  attempt  to  find  a  symbolic  meaning  in  many  of  the  d^ 
tails  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  fi&U,  although,  to  use  moderate  language,  they  teoi 
equally  profane  and  repulsive.  But  this  will  surely  be  admitted  by  all,  that  tht 
Eabbinic  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels,  as  connected  with  the  fidl  of  ^m% 
equally  contrasts  with  the  reverent  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  nanativa  aai 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  about  sin  and  evil. 

2.  Satany  or  Sammad,  a$  the  accuaer  of  man.  And  dumay,  indeed,  axe  hii  •&> 
cusations.  Thus  the  statement  (Gen.  zxiL  1)  that  '  God  tempted  Abraham'  ii| ia 
Jewish  legend,  transformed  (Sanh.  89  b)  into  a  scene,  where,  in  the  great  nfper 
Sanhedrin  (Ber.  R.  6C),  Satan  brings  accusation  against  the  Patriarch.*  AB  Ui 
previous  piety  had  been  merely  interested ;  and  now  when,  at  the  age  of  «m 
hundred,  God  had  given  him  a  son,  he  had  made  a  great  feast  and  not  ofini 
aught  to  the  Almighty.  On  this  God  is  represented  as  answering,  that  AbiahaB 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  an  animal  but  his  own  son ;  and  this  had  been  tki 
occasion  of  the  temptation  of  Abraham.  That  this  legend  is  verv  ancient,  iodeed, 
pre-Christian  (a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  the  student  of  this 
history)  appears  from  its  occurrence,  though  in  more  general  form,  in  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  ch.  xvii.  In  Ber.  R.  66  and  in  Tanchuma  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  29  a  and  6)  tie 
legend  is  connected  with  a  dispute  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael  as  to  their  re^)6ctiTe 
merits,  when  the  former  declares  himself  ready  to  offer  up  even  his  life  unto  God- 
In  Tanchuma  (u.  s.)  we  are  told  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  mio,  la 
which  the  Almighty  had  pointed  when  the  Angels  made  objection  to  his  creatioD. 

3.  iSaian^  or  Sammael,  as  the  seducer  of  man.  The  statement  in  BabtB.  l^n 
which  identifies  Satan  "with  the  Yezer  Jui-Ra,  or  evil  impulse  in  man  must  be  k;- 
garded  as  a  rationalistic  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  older  teaching  about  Sammael, 
by  representing  him  as  a  personification  of  the  evil  inclination  within  us.  For,  the 
Talmud  not  only  distinguishes  between  a  personal  Satan  without,  and  evil  iwini- 
tion  within  man,  but  expressly  ascribes  to  God  the  creation  of  the  Yezer  ha-BA  in 
man  as  he  was  before  the  fall,  the  occurrence  of  two  '>  '^  in  the  word  iv**^  \!^ 
He  formed,*  Gen.  ii.  7)  being  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  iuipulaee  in 
us — the  Yezer  Tobh  and  the  Ytzer  haRa  (Ber.  61  a).  And  it  is  stated  that  tltt» 
existence  of  evil  in  man's  original  nature  was  of  infinite  comfort  in  the  iw** 
which  would  otherwise  beset  us  about  sin  (Ber.  R.  14;.  More  than  this  {%&  will 
presently  be  shown),  the  existence  of  this  evil  principle  within  us  was  declared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  world  (Yoma  69  h  Sanh. 
04  a\ 

Satan,  or  Sammael,  is  introduced  as  the  seducer  of  man  in  all  the  great  erente 
of  Iflrael's  history.    With  varying  legendary  additions  the  story  of  Satan  s  attempts 

*  The  Kabbis  point  oat,  how  Eve  had  added  the  first  sin,  with  all  the  terrible  con^eqnejirt* 

to  the  words  of  God.     He  had  only  com-  connected  with  it 

manded  th«m  not  to  eat  of  the  tree,  while  Eve  *  In  Ber.  R.  66  the  accusatioii  is  -ut«d  n» 

added  t<i  it,  that  tliey  were  not  to  touch  it,  havebeenbrought  by  iheminist^rinirin^*' 

Thus  adding  to  the  words  of  God  had  led  to  ho 
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to  prerent  the  obedience  of  Abraham  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  told  in  Sanh.  ^pp 
89  6,  Ber.  R  56,  and  Tanchuma,  p.  30  a  and  6.  Yet  there  is  nothing  even  astute,  yj jj 
only  a  coarse  realism,  about  the  description  of  the  clumsy  attempts  of  Satan  to  turn 
Abraham  from,  or  to  hinder  him  in,  his  purpose^  to  influence  Isaac;  or  to  frighten 
Sarah.  Nor  are  the  other  personages  in  the  legend  more  successfully  sketched. 
There  is  a  want  of  all  higher  conception  in  the  references  to  the  Almighty,  a  pain- 
ful amount  of  downright  untruthfulness  about  Abraham,  lamentable  boastfidness 
and  petty  spite  about  Isaac,  while  the  Sarah  of  the  Jewish  legend  is  rather  a 
weak  old  Eastern  woman  than  the  mother  in  Israel  To  hold  such  perversions  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  side  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  motives 
and  lives  of  the  heroes  of  old,  or  the  doctrinal  inferences  and  teaching  of  the  Rabbis 
bj  those  of  Christ  and  £Qs  Apostles,  were  to  compare  darkness  with  light. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  legends  in  which  Satan  is  introduced  as 
seducer.  Anything  more  childish  could  scarcely  be  invented  than  this,  that,  when 
Sammael  could  not  otherwise  persuade  Israel  that  Moses  would  not  return  from 
Mount  Sinai,  he  at  last  made  his  bier  appear  before  them  in  the  clouds  (Shab.  S9  a), 
unless  it  be  this  story,  that  when  Satan  would  seduce  David  he  assumed  the  form 
of  a  bird,  and  that,  when  David  shot  at  it,  Bath-Sheba  suddenly  looked  up^  thus 
gaining  the  king  by  her  beauty  (Sanh.  106  a).  In  both  these  instances  the  obvious 
purpose  is  to  palliate  the  guilt  whether  of  Israel  or  of  David,  which,  indeed,  is  in 
other  places  entirely  explained  away  as  not  due  to  disobedience  or  to  lust  (comp. 
Ab.  Sar.  4  6,  5  a). 

4.  As  the  Enemy  of  man,  Satan  seeks  to  hurt  and  destroy  him ;  and  he  is 
tke  Angel  of  Death,  Thus,  when  Satan  had  failed  in  shaking  the  constancy  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  he  attacked  Sarah  (Yalkut,  i.  par.  98,  last  lines,  p.  28  6).  To 
his  suggestions,  or  rather  false  reports,  her  death  had  been  due,  either  from  fright 
at  being  told  that  Isaac  had  been  offered  (Piik6  de  R.  El.  32,  and  Targum  Ps.- 
Jon.),  or  else  from  the  shock,  when  after  all  she  learned  that  Isaac  was  not  dead 
{Ber.  R.  58).  Similarly,  Satan  had  sought  to  take  from  Tamar  the  pledges  which 
Judah  had  given  her.  He  appeared  as  an  old  man  to  show  Nimrod  how  to  have 
Abraham  cast  into  the  fiery  oven,  at  the  same  time  persuading  Abraham  not  to 
resist  it,  &c.  Equally  puerile  are  the  representations  of  Satan  as  the  Angel  of 
Death.  According  to  Abod.  Sar.  20  b,  the  dying  sees  his  enemy  with  a  dmwn 
aword,  on  the  point  of  which  a  drop  of  gall  trembles.  In  his  fright  he  opens  his 
mouth  and  swallows  this  drop,  which  accounts  for  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the 
eomiption  that  follows.  According  to  another  liabbi,  the  Angel  of  Death  really 
oaee  his  sword,  although,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  wound  which 
he  inflicts  b  not  allowed  to  be  visible.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  narrative  more 
x«pulnve  than  that  of  the  death  of  Moses  according  to  Deb.  R.  11.  Beginning 
with  the  triumph  of  Sammael  over  Michael  at  the  expected  event,  it  teUs  how  Moses 
'^mA  entreated  rather  to  be  changed  into  a  beast  or  a  bird  than  to  die ;  how  Gabriel 
and  Michael  had  successively  refused  to  bring  the  soul  of  Moses;  how  Moses,  know- 
ing that  Sammael  was  coming  for  the  purpose,  had  armed  himself  with  the  Ineffable 
Name ;  how  Moses  had  in  boastfulness  recounted  to  Sammael  all  his  acliievements. 
leal  and  legendary;  and  how  at  last  Moses  had  pursued  the  Enemy  with  the  Inefiable 
Name,  and  in  his  anger  taken  off  one  of  his  horns  of  glory  and  blinded  Satan  in 
one  eye.  We  must  be  excused  frt)m  farther  following  this  story  through  its  revolt- 
ing details. 

But,  whether  as  the  Angel  of  Death  or  as  the  seducer  of  man,  Sammael  has  not 
absolute  power.    Wlien  Israel  took  the  Law  upon  themselves  at  Mount  Sinai,  they 

3  c  2 
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ASmiEDAI  AND  LIUTH. 


AFP.       ^^*  6) ;  ^®  Tdani,  or  eyening  spirits  (Targ.  Oant.  iiL  S ;  iv.  6 ;  Targ.  Eocles.  iL  5) ; 
j^lYi        ^^d  ^^®  lAUn,  or  night  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-JoD.  on  Deat.  xxxii.  34 ;  Taig.  k 
— r-^-^   xxxiy.  14).     [According  to  2  Targ.  Esther  ii.  1,  3,  Solomon  had  such  power  orer 
them,  that  at  his  bidding  they  executed  dances  before  him.] 

a.  Afhmedai  (perhaps  a  Parsee  name),  Aakmodi^  Athmedon,  or  Skawmm^  the 
king  of  the  demons  (Gitt.  68  a,  6 ;  Pes.  110  a).    It  deseryee  notioey  that  this  ohm 
does  not  occur  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  nor  in  older  PalestlDian  aoureesL'    He  ii 
represented  as  of  immense  size  and  strength,  as  cunning,  malignant^  and  dianbBK. 
At  times,  however,  he  ia  known  also  to  do  works  of  kindness — such  as  to  lead  the 
blind,  or  to  show  the  road  to  a  drunken  man.    Of  course,  he  foreknows  the  fvtOR^ 
can  do  magic,  but  may  be  rendered  serviceable  by  the  use  of  the  *  IneffitUe  Nane,* 
and  especially  by  the  signet  of  King  Solomon,  on  which  it  was  graTen.    The  iIht 
of  Solomon's  power  over  him  is  well  known,  and  can  here  onlj  be  referred  to  ii 
briefest  outline.    It  is  said,  that  as  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  the  oonstmctioo  d 
the  Temple,  Solomon  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  the  worm  Shawiiry  ^AaA 
possessed  the  power  of  cutting-  stones  (see  about  him  Ab.  S.  12  a ;  Sot.  48  6;  Okt 
68  a,  6).    By  advice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Solomon  conjured  up  for  this  pmpoee  a 
male  and  a  female  Shed,  who  directed  him  to  AshmedaL     The  latter  lived  at  titt 
bottom  of  a  deep  dstem  on  a  high  mountain.    Every  morning'  on  leaTing  it  to  go 
into  heaven  and  hear  the  decrees  of  the  Upper  Sanhedrin,  he  covered  the  cirtai 
with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it.    On  this  Benaiah,  armed  with  a  chain,  and  Solomoe'i 
f»ignet  with  the  Ineffable  Name,  went  and  filled  the  cistern  with  wine,  whiril 
Ashmedai,  as  all  other  spirits,  hated.    But  as  he  could  not  otherwise  quench  bii 
thirst,  Ashmedai  became  drunk,  when  it  was  easy,  by  means  of  the  magical  siirn^i. 
to  secure  the  chain  around  him.     Without  entering  on  the  storj  of  his  exploitN  iv 
how  he  indicated  the  custody  of  Shamir,  and  how  ultimately  the  worm  (wliich 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  moor-cock  ')  was  secured,  it  appears  that,  by  his  cunring, 
Ashmedai  finally  got  released,  when  he  immediately  hurled  Solomon  to  a  jrrwit 
distance,  assumed  his  form,  and  reigned  in  his  stead ;  till  at  last,  af^er  a  Aries  of 
adventures,  Solomon  recovered  his  signet,  which  Ashmedai  had  flimg  away,  and  3 
fiish  swallowed.     Solomon  was  recognised  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  Ashmedai  fled  at 
sight  of  his  signet.     [Possibly  the  whole  of  this  is  only  a  parabolic   form  for  the 
story  of  Solomon's  spiritual  declension,  and  final  repentance.] 

b.  Lilith,  the  queen  of  female  spirits — to  be  distinguished  from  the  IMm  or 
night^spirits,  and  from  Zela  or  Lailah^  an  .Vngel  who  accompanied  Abraham  on  hia 
expedition  against  Chedoriaomer  (Sanh.  06  a).  Here  we  recognise  stiU  more  ^ 
tinctly  the  Parsee  elements.  Lilith  is  *  the  queen  of  Szemargad '  (Targ.  on  Job 
i.  1 5) — *  Szemargad '  representing  all  green  cr\- stals,  malachite,  and  emerald — and  tli»f 
land  of  Szemargad  being  *  Sheba.'  Lilith  is  described  as  the  mother  of  Ilomiisz  f^ 
Hormuz '  (Baba  B.  73  a).  Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  a  very  fair  womaD, 
but  mostly  with  long,  wild-flowing  hair,  and  winged  (Nidd.  16^;  Enib.  lOUK 
In  Pes.  Ill  a  we  have  a  formula  for  exorcising  Lilith.  In  Pes.  112  6  (towards  tlM 
end)  we  are  told  how  Agrath  bath  Machlath  (probably  the  Zend  word  Agra-- 
*  smiting,  very  wicked ' — bath  Machlath  *  the  dancer  *)  threatened  Rabbi  C^haiuL;i!i 


'  Hamburger  ascribes  this  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  Palcstiniaus  to  guanl  Judaism  fn)in 
Gnostic  elements.  We  are,  however,  willing 
to  recognise  in  it  an  indirect  influence  of 
Christianity. 

^  The  Tarnegol  Bera — a  mythical  animal 
reaching  from  earth   to    heaven    (Tar;;,  on 


Ps.  1.  11) — also  called  Naggar  Ttini  (Gi::. 
68  b)  from  his  activity  in  deavinir  moantjiii;(. 
5  Hamburger  renders  it  Ahnman,  hni  it 
seems  rather  like  Ormitzd.  PerhajT?  tli» 
Rabbis  wished  to  combine  hotb.  Akrimcn  i' 
written  Ahurmin,  Sanh.  .'^9  a,  in  that  verr 
curious  notice  of  a  contro%'cr9\*  with  a  Maj.T. 
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with  serious  mischief,  had  it  not  been  that  his  greatness  had  been  proclaimed  in 
heaven,  on  which  the  Rabbi  would  have  shown  his  power  by  banning  her  from  all 
inhabited  places,  but  finally  gave  her  liberty  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day  and  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  accordingly  are  the  most  dangerous  seasons. 

3.  Character  and  hahits  of  the  Shedim,  As  many  of  the  Angels,  so  many  of 
the  Shedim,  are  only  personifications.  Thus,  as  diseases  were  often  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  there  were  Shedim  of  certain  diseases,  as  of  asthma,  croup,  canine  rabies, 
madness,  stomachic  diseases,  &o.  Again,  there  were  local  Shedim,  as  of  Samaria, 
Tiberias,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  Shedim  might  be  employed  in  the  magic  cure 
of  diseases  (Shabb.  67  a).  In  fact,  to  conjure  up  and  make  use  of  demons  was  con- 
sidered lawful,  although  dangerous  (Sanh.  101  a),  while  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  enable  a  person  to  avoid  any  danger  from  them.  Thus,  although 
Chamath,  the  demon  of  oil,  brings  eruptions  on  the  face,  yet  the  danger  is  avoided 
if  the  oil  b  used  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  not  out  of  a  vessel.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  formulas  by  which  the  power  of  the  demons  can  be  counteracted. 
In  these  formulas,  where  they  are  not  Biblical  verses,  the  names  of  the  demons 
are  inserted.    This  subject  will  be  £Eirther  treated  in  another  Appendix. 

In  general,  we  may  expect  to  find  demons  on  water,  oil,  or  anything  else  that 
has  stood  uncovered  all  night ;  on  the  hands  before  they  have  been  washed  for 
religious  purposes,  and  on  the  vrater  in  which  they  have  been  washed ;  and  on  the 
breadcrumbs  on  the  floor.  Demons  may  imitate  or  perform  all  that  the  prophets 
and  great  men  of  old  had  wrought.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  had  imitated  the 
miracles  of  Moses  by  demoniacal  power  (Shem.  K.  9).  So  general  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  was  the  belief  in  demons  and  in  the  power  of  employing  them,  that  even 
Joaephus  (Ant.  viii.  2, 6)  contended  that  the  power  of  conjuring  up,  and.  driving  out 
demons,  and  of  magical  cures  had  been  deriyed  from  King  Hezekiah,  to  whom  God 
bad  given  it.  Josephus  declares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a 
wonderful  cure  by  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula.  This  illustrates  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Scribes  that  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  Lord  were  due  to  demonic  agency. 

Legions  of  demons  lay  in  waiting  for  any  error  or  failing  on  the  part  of  man. 
Their  power  extended  over  all  even  numbers.^  Hence,  caro  must  be  had  not  to 
drink  an  even  number  of  cups  (Ber.  69  6),  except  on  the  Passover  night,  when  the 
demons  have  no  power  over  Israel  (Pes.  109  b).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
demons  who  might  almost  be  designated  as  familiar  spirits,  who  taught  the  Rabbis, 
such  as  the  Shed  Joseph  and  the  Shed  Jonathan  (Pes.  110  6).  Rabbi  Papa  had  a 
young  Shed  to  wait  upon  him  (Chull.  106  6).  Thero  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  suro  of  their  real  existence.  As  Shedim  have  cock's  feet,  nothing  moro 
is  required  than  to  strew  ashes  by  the  side  of  one's  bed,  when  in  the  morning  their 
marks  will  be  perceived  (Ber.  6  a  ;  Gitt.  68  b).  It  was  by  the  shape  of  his  feet 
that  the  Sanhedrin  hoped  to  recognise,  whether  Ashmedai  was  really  Solomon,  or 
not,  but  it  was  found  that  he  never  appeared  with  his  feet  uncovered.  The  Talmud 
(Ber.  6  a)  describes  the  following  as  an  infallible  means  for  actually  seeing  these 
spirits :  Take  the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat  which  is  the  daughter  of  a  black  cat — 
both  mother  and  daughter  being  firstborn — bum  it  in  the  fire,  and  put  some  of  the 
ajshes  in  your  eyes.  Before  using  them,  the  ashes  must  be  put  into  an  iron  tube, 
and  sealed  with  an  iron  signet.  It  is  added,  that  Rabbi  Bibi  successfully  tried  this 
experiment,  but  was  hurt  by  the  demons,  on  which  he  was  restored  to  health  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Rabbis.' 

1  The    rapentition    *There*s  lack  in  odd  >  Dr.    Kbhufs  oompariMm   of   Rabbinic 

numbers '  has  passed  to  all  nations.  Angelology  and  Demonology  with  Parseeism 
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APP. 
xm 


Other  and  kindred  questions,  such  as  those  of  amulets,  &c.,  will  be  treated 
under  demoniac  possessions.  But  may  we  not  here  once  more  and  confideoilj 
appeal  to  impartial  students  whether,  in  view  of  this  sketch  of  Jewish  Angelokigy 
and  Satanology,  the  contention  can  he  sustained  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  oo 
this  subject  has  been  derived  from  Jewish  sources  P 


fUber  d.  jUd.  Angelol.  u.  DUmonoL  in  ihrer 
Abhilng.  Yom  Paniismiu)  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, although  not  complete  and  its  con- 
clusions sometimes  strained.  The  negative 
arguments  derived  from  Jewish  Angelology 


and  Satanolo^  by  the  author  of  'Super- 
natural Religion '  arelwsed  on  inaccurate  tnd 
uncritical  ii^ormation,  and  do  not  reqaiic 
detailed  diacoasion. 


THE  LAW  IN  MESSIANIC  TIMES. 
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THB   LAW  IN   MESSIANIC  TIMES. 


(See  Vol.  i.  Book  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  341.) 

The  question  as  to  the  Kabbinic  views  in  regard  to  the  binding  character  of  the 
Law,  and  its  imposition  on  the  Gentiles,  in  Messianic  times,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  not  forming  part  of  this  history,  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  con- 
nection with  recent  controversies  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  In  the  text 
to  which  this  Appendix  refers  it  has  been  indicated,  that  a  new  legislation  was 
expected  in  Messianic  days.  The  ultimate  basis  of  this  expectancy  must  be  sought 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself— not  merely  in  such  allusions  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  sacrifices,  but  in  such  passages  as  Deut.  xviii.  16,  18,  and  its 
prophetic  commentary  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the 
Jewish  deputation  inquired  whether  John  the  Baptist  was  *  that  Prophet.'  For,  as 
has  been  shown,  Kabbinism  associated  certain  reformatory  and  legislative  functions 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Eduj.  viiL  7). 

Tliere  were,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  most  respects,  diverging  opinions  according  to 
the  different  standpoints  of  the  Rabbis,  and,  as  we  infer,  not  without  controversial 
bearing  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  The  strictest  tendency  may  be  charac- 
terised as  that  which  denied  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  Law, 
as  well  as  the  abrogation  of  festivals  in  the  future.  Even  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  with  it  the  necessary  cessation  of  sacrifices — if,  indeed,  which  is  a 
moot  question,  all  sacrifices  did  at  once  and  absolutely  cease — only  caused  a  gap ; 
just  as  exile  from  the  land  could  only  free  from  such  laws  as  attached  to  the  soil 
of  Israel.^  The  reading  of  the  sacrificial  sections  in  the  Law  (Meg.  31  b ;  Ber.  R. 
44) — at  any  rate,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  (Ber.  2  6),  but  especially  study  of 
the  Law  (Men.  110  a),  took  in  the  meantime  the  place  of  the  sacrifices.  And  as 
regarded  the  most  sacred  of  all  sacrifices,  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was 
explained  that  the  day  rather  than  the  sacrifices  brought  reconciliation  (Sifra  c.  8). 
This  party  held  the  principle  that  not  only  those  Divine,  but  even  those  Rabbinic, 
ordinances,  which  apparently  had  been  intended  only  for  a  certain  time  or  for  a 
certain  purpose,  were  of  eternal  duration  (Bezah  6  6).  '  The  Law  is  never  to  cease ; 
there  are  the  commandments — since  there  is  no  prophet  who  may  change  a  word 
in  them.' ' 


^  In  the  Book  Cusari  (iii.  49,  ed.  Ccutel, 
p.  274)  an  inference  somewhat  inconvenient 
to  Rabbinisra  is  drawn  from  this.  If,  as  it 
asserts,  Levitical  un cleanness  and  holiness  are 
correlative  terms,  the  one  implying  the  other, 
wonld  it  not  follow  that  with  the  cessation  of 
the  Jewish  economy  the  whole  ceremonial 
Law  would  also  cease  ?    See  OasseTa  note. 

'  For  further  particulars  I  refer  to  Stein, 
Schrift  des  Lebens,  i.  pp.  319-836  (ch.  on  *  The 


Messiah'),  to  the  article  on  the  Messiah  in 
Hamburger'9  Real-Encyd.  ii.  pp.  747-748, 
and  especially  to  that  most  interesting 
brochure  of  Babbi  Holdheim,  Das  Ceremonial- 
ges.  im  Messias-Reich.  I  have  not  read  a  more 
clear  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
Rabbinism,  nor — strange  as  it  may  sound — a 
Ailler  vindication  of  the  fundamental  positions 
of  Christianity. 
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APP.  ^^  ^  yrere  these  views  carried,  that  it  was  asserted :  '  Israel  needs  not  the 

^^jy        teaching  of  the  King:  Messiah/  hut  that '  He  only  comes  to  gather  the  dispemd^ 

. , .    and  to  give  to  the  Gentiles  thirty  commandments,  as  it  is  written  (Zechar.  xL  12), 

*  they  weighed  me  my  price,  thirty  pieces  of  silver  '*  (Ber.  R.  98).  But  even  these 
extreme  statements  seem  to  imply  that  keen  controversy  had  rapped  on  the  subject 
Besides,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Law  admitted  that  the  Gentiles  were 
to  receive  laws  in  Messianic  times.  The  smallest  and  most  extreme  section  heU 
that,  the  laws,  as  Israel  observed  them,  would  be  imposed  on  the  Gtentiles  (CkaL 
92  a)  ;  others,  that  only  thirty  commandments,  the  original  Noachic  ordinaooesy 
supposed  to  be  enumerated  in  Lev.  xiz.,  would  become  obligatory,^  while  some 
held,  that  only  three  ordinances  would  be  binding  on  the  new  converts :  two  eoo> 
nected  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  third,  that  of  the  phylacteries  (Midr.  on 
P9.  xxxi.  1,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  30  6).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  moat  deir 
testimony  that  the  prevailing  direction  of  teaching  was  in  a  difTerent  direedoa. 
In  a  very  curious  passage  (Yalkut  ii.  296,  p.  46  a),  in  which  the  final  reatitatioi 
of  '  the  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  righteous  of  the  Gentilea '  who  are  all  m 
Gbhinnom,  is  taught  in  very  figurative  language,  we  are  told  of  a  '  new  Law  whiek 
God  will  ^ve  by  the  Messiah '  in  the  age  to  come — ^thanksgiving  for  which  eiJb 
forth  that  universnl  Amen,  not  only  on  earth  but  in  Gtehinnom,  which  leads  to  te 
deliverance  of  those  who  are  in  the  latter.  But  as  this  may  refer  to  the  time  of  tfai 
final  consummation,  we  turn  to  other  passages.  The  Midraah  on  Song  n.  IS. 
applying  the  passage  in  conjunction  with  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  expreaaly  states  that  the 
Messiah  would  prive  Israel  a  new  law,  and  the  Targum,  on  Is.  xii.  8,  althonf^ 
perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly,  also  speaks  of  a  *  new  instruction.*  It  is  needles  to 
multiply  proofs  (such  as  Vaijikra  R.  13).  But  the  Talmud  goes  even  further,  and 
lays  down  the  two  principles,  that  in  the  '  age  to  come '  the  whole  ceremonial  Law 
and  all  the  feasts  were  to  cease.'  And  although  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
preneral  statement,  it  is  definitely  applied  to  the  effect,  that  all  sacrifices  except  the 
thank-ofi'ering,  and  all  fast««  and  feasts  except  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  else  the 
Feast  of  Esther,  were  to  come  to  an  end — ^nay  (in  the  Midr.  on  the  wortfe  *  the 
TiOrd  looseth  the  bound,'  Ps.  cxlvi.  7),  that  what  had  formerly  been  *  bound '  ir 
forbidden  would  be  *  loosed*  or  allowed,  notably  that  the  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  would  be  removed. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  apology  for  any  digression  here,  that,  besidea  tlie 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  question,  it  casts  light  on  two  most  important  sub- 
jects. For,  first,  it  illustrates  the  attempt  of  the  narrowest  Judaic  party  in  the 
Church  to  force  on  Gentile  believers  the  yoke  of  the  whole  Law ;  the  bearinj?  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  respect ;  his  relation  to  St.  Peter ;  the  conduct  of  the  latter;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.).  St,  Paul,  in  hb» 
opposition  to  that  party,  stood  even  on  orthodox  Jewish  ground.  But  when  hf 
asserted,  not  only  a  new  *  law  of  liberty,*  but  the  typical  and  preparatory  charac*«*r 
of  the  whole  I^w,  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  he  went  fer  beyond  the  Jewish 
standpoint.  Further,  the  fnvnurite  modem  theory  as  to  fundamental  opposition  in 
principle  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  theology  in  this  respect,  has,  like  many  kindred 
theories,  no  support  in  the  .Jewish  views  on  that  subject,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Peter  had  belonged  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  school,  which  his  whole  history  seems 
to  forbid.  We  can  also  understand,  how  the  Divinely  granted  vision  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Actsx.  W*^* 

*  Steitif  u.  8.  pp.  327,  3J8.  2  Comp.  ou  this  Holdhtim,  Das  Ceremonial^es.  p.  46. 
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APPENDIX  XV. 

THE   LOCATION  OF    SYCHAR,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  OUB   LOBD's  VISIT   TO  HAlffAMA^ 

(See  Vol.  i.  Book  III.  ch.  viii.) 

I.  The  LocATioir  of  Stohab. 

AFP.  ALiHGueH  modem  writers  are  now  mostly  agreed  on  this  subject,  it  may  Ik  wqQ 
j^y        briefly  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case. 

— , '         Till  comparatively  lately ,  the  Sychar  of  St.  John  iv.  was  generally  legaided  m 

representing  the  ancient  Shechem.    The  first  difficulty  here  was  the  namey  mat 

Shechem,  or  even  Sichem,  could  scarcely  be  Identified  with  Sychar,  which  is  ud- 

doubtedly  the  correct  reading.    Accordingly,  the  latter  term  was  repieeented  » 

one  of  opprobrium,  and  equivalent  to  *  Shechar '  (in  Aramasan  Shichra),  as  it  were, 

'  drunken  town/  or  else  *  Sheker '  (in  Aramaean  Shikra),  *  ^yii^g  town.'     But,  not  to 

mention  other  objections,  thei*e  is  no  trace  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  name  Svchar 

in  Jemsh  writings,  while  its  employment  would  seem  wholly  incongruous  in  gach 

a  narrative  as  St.  John  iv.     Moreover,  all  the  earliest  writers  distinguished  Sychar 

from  Shechem.     Lastly,  in  the  Talmud   the  name   Socher,  also   written  SickrOj 

frequently  occurs,  and  that  not  only  as  distinct  from  Shechem,  but  in  a  connection 

which  renders  the  hypothesis  of  an  opprobrious  by-name  impossible.     Profeeeor 

Belitzsch  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Luther.  Theol.  for  1856,  ii.  pp.  242,  243)  has  collected 

seven  passages  from  the  Babylon  Talmud  to  that  effect,  in  five  of  which  Sichra  I* 

mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  celebrated  Rabbis — the  town  having  at  a  later  period 

apparently  been  left  by  the  Samaritans,  and  occupied  by  Jews  (Baba  Mez.  4i  fl, 

83  a,  Pes.  31  by  Nidd.  36  a,  Chull.  18  b,  and,  without  mention  of  Rabbis,  Bal*  K- 

82  b,  Menach.  64  b.     See  also  Men.  vi.  2,  and  Jer.  Shek.  v.  2).     If  further  proof 

were  required,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  woman  would  scarcely  have  gone 

a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  to  Jacob's  Well  to  fetch  water,  when  there  are  so 

many  springs  about  the  former  city.     In  these  circumstances,  later  writers  ha?f 

generally  fixed  upon  the  village  of  'Askar,  half  a  mile  from  Jacob's   Well,  And 

within  sight  of  it,  as  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  earliest  to  idvo- 

cate  this  view  having  been  the  late  learned  Canon  WiUiams.     Little  more  thsn  a 

third  of  a  mile  from  'Askar  i.s  the  reputed  tomb  of  Joseph.     The  transformation  of 

the  name  Sychar  into  'Askar  is  explained,  either  by  a  contraction  of  ^Atn  -Aiksr, 

'the  well  of  Sychar,'  or  else  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  the  pl^ee 

is  called  Iskar,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Svchar.    A 

full  description  of  the  place  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Conder  (Tent-W^ork  in'PalestiDa 

vol.  i.  pp.  71  &c.,  especially  pp.  75  and  76),  and  by  M.  Gu^rin,  '  La  Samarie,'  voL  L 

p.  371,  although  the  latter  writer,  who  almost  always  absolutely  follows  tradition. 

denies  the  Identity  of  Sychar  and  'Askar  (pp.  401,  402). 
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n.  Time  op  our  Lord's  Visit  to  Stchab. 

This  question,  which  is  of  such  importance  not  only  for  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  but  in  regard  to  the  unnamed  Feast  at  Jerusalem  to  which  Jesus  went  up 
(St.  John  V.  1),  has  been  discussed  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Canon  Westcott 
(Speaker's  Commentary,  voL  ii.  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  93.)  The  following  data 
will  assist  our  inquiries. 

1.  Jesus  spent  some  time  after  the  Feast  of  Passover  (St.  John  ii.  23)  in  the 
province  of  Judssa.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  long 
period,  for — 

2ndly,  in  St.  John  iv.  45  the  Galileans  have  evidently  a  fresh  remembrance  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  a  long  period  and  other  festivals  had  intervened.  Similarly,  the 
'  King's  Officer '  (St.  John  iv.  47)  seems  also  to  act  upon  a  recent  report. 

3rdly,  the  unnamed  Feast  of  St.  John  v.  1  forms  an  important  element  in  our 
computations.  Some  months  of  Galilean  ministry  must  have  intervened  between 
it  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  Hence  it  could  not  have  been  Pentecost. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  in  autumn,  nor  yet  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  took  place  in  winter,  since  both  are  expressly  men- 
tioned by  their  names  (St.  John  vii.  2,  x.  22).  The  only  other  Feasts  were :  the 
Feast  of  Wood-Offering  (comp.  *  The  Temple,'  &c.,  p.  295),  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
or  New  Year's  Day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther,  or  Purim. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  since  of  late  it  has  found  most  favour.  The  reasons 
against  Christ's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  at  Purim  seem  to  me  irresistible.  Canon 
Westcott  urges  that  the  discourse  of  Christ  at  the  unnamed  Feast  has  not,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  any  connection  with  the  thoughts  of  that  festivaL  To  this  I 
would  add,  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  our  Lord  going  up  to  a  feast  observed  with 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  Purim  was,  while  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
falls  would  scarcely  tally  with  the  statement  of  St.  John  v.  3,  that  a  great 
multitude  of  sick  people  were  laid  down  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda.^ 

But  if  the  unnamed  Feast  was  not  Purim,  it  must  have  been  one  of  these  three, 
the  Feast  of  the  Ingathering  of  Wood,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  or  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  must  have  taken  place  late  in  summer,  or  in  the  very 
beginning  of  autumn.  But  if  so,  then  the  Galilean  ministry  intervening  between 
the  visit  to  Samaria  and  this  Feast  leads  to  the  necessary  inference  that  the  visit  to 
Sychar  had  taken  place  in  early  summer,  probably  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
Bfay.  This  would  allow  ample  time  for  Christ's  stay  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
Passover  and  for  His  Judnan  ministrv. 

As  we  are  discussing  the  date  of  the  unnamed  Feast,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring 
the  subject  here  to  a  close.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  three  Feasts  to  which 
reference  could  have  been  made  are  the  Feast  of  Wood  Offering,  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  the  last  of  these  could  not  be  meant, 
since  it  is  designated,  not  only  by  Philo,  but  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  as  '  the  fast,'  not  the 
feast  vi70T€ia,  not  copn^  (comp.  LXX.,  Lev.  xiv.  29  &c.,  xxiii.  27  &c.).  As  between 
the  Feast  of  the  Wood  Offering  and  that  of  Trumpets  I  feel  at  considerable  loss. 
Canon  Westcott  has  urged  on  behalf  of  the  latter  reasons  which  I  confess  are  very 
weighty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Feast  of  Tnunpets  was  not  one  of  those  on 

1  I  must  here  correct  the  view  expressed  course,  if  the  latter  had  implied  that  Jesus 
in  my  book  on  •  The  Temple,*  p.  291,  due  to  a  was  at  Sychar  in  December,  the  unnamed 
misunderstanding   of  St.  John  iv.  85.    Of      feast  must  have  been  Purim. 
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which  people  generally  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  took  pUoe  on  the  Ist  of 
Tishri  (about  the  middle  of  September),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  going 
up  to  it  would  not  rather  have  chosen,  or  at  least  remained  over,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  followed  reepectiTelyy  on  the  10th  and 
15th  days  of  that  month.  Lastly,  the  Feast  of  Wood  OflEbring,  which  took  place 
on  the  16th  Ab  (in  August)  was  a  popular  and  joyous  festival,  when  the  wood 
needed  for  the  altar  was  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  (comp.  on  that 
feast '  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  &c.,  pp.  295,  296).  Aa  between  these  two 
feasts,  we  must  leave  the  question  undecided,  only  noting  that  barely  six  wedb 
intervened  between  the  one  and  the  other  feast. 
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APPENDIX  XVI. 

ON  THE  JEWISH  VIEWS  ABOUT  '  DEMONS  '  AND  'THE  DEMONISEd/  TOGETHER 
WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JEWS  AND  JEWISH  CHRIS- 
TIANS  IN   THE  FIRST  CENTURIES. 

(See  VoL  i.  Book  III.  ch.  xiv.) 

It  is  not,  of  course,  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  JewU'h  a  pp 
views  on  '  demons '  and  *  the  demonised.'  A  few  preliminary  strictures  are,  how-  yvr' 
ever,  necessary  on  a  work  upon  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  too  implicitly  ^ 
relied.  I  refer  to  Ofrbrer'$  Jahrhundert  des  Heils  (especially  voL  i.  pp.  378- 
424).  Gfrorer  seta  out  by  quoting  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  on  which  he 
lays  great  stress,  but  which  the  critical  inquiries  of  Dillmann  and  other  scholars 
have  shown  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  argument.  This  disposes  of  many  pages  of 
negative  criticism  on  the  New  Testament  which  Gfrorer  founds  on  this  quotation. 
Similarly,  4  Esdras  would  not  in  our  days  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  pre-Christian 
teaching.  As  regards  Rabbinic  passages,  Gfrorer  uncritically  quotes  from  Eab- 
balistic  works  which  he  mixes  up  with  quotations  from  the  Talmud  and  from 
writings  of  a  later  date.  Again,  as  regards  the  two  quotations  of  Gfrorer  from 
the  Mishnah  (Erub.  iv.  1 ;  Gitt.  vii.  1),  it  has  already  been  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  481 
note  4)  that  neither  of  these  passages  bears  any  reference  to  demoniac  possessions. 
Further,  Gfrorer  appeals  to  two  passages  in  Sifr^  which  may  here  be  given  in 
extemo.  The  first  of  these  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  107  b)  is  on  Deut.  xviii.  12,  and 
reads  thus :  *  He  who  joins  himself  (cleaves)  to  uncleanness,  on  him  rests  the  spirit 
of  uncleanness ;  but  he  who  cleaves  to  the  Shechinah,  it  is  meet  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  rest  on  him.'  The  second  occurs  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  16, 
and  reads  as  follows  (u.  s.  p.  130  b) :  *  ^^Tiat  is  the  way  of  a  "  demon  "  (Shed)  ? 
He  enters  into  a  man  and  subjects  him.'  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these 
quotations  reference  is  made  to  certain  moral,  not  to  physical  effects,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  demonised.  Lastly,  although  one  passage  from  the  Talmud  which 
Gfrorer  adduces  (though  not  quite  exactly)  applies,  indeed,  to  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, but  is  given  in  an  exaggerated  and  embellished  form. 

If  from  these  incorrect  references  we  turn  to  what  Jewish  authorities  really 
state  on  the  subject,  we  have : — 

1.  To  deal  with  the  Writings  ofJos^hus.  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  Jo$ephus  ascribes 
Saul*s  disorder  to  demoniac  influence,  which  '  brought  upon  him  such  suffocations 
as  were  ready  to  choke  him.'  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  the  demon-spirit  is  said  to  enter 
into  Saul,  and  to  disorder  him.  In  Antiq.  viii.  2. 6,  Josephus  describes  the  wisdom, 
learning,  and  achievements  of  Solomon,  referring  specially  to  his  skill  in  expelling 
demons  who  caused  various  diseases.  According  to  Joseph  us,  Solomon  had  exer- 
cised this  power  by  incantations,  his  formulss  and  words  of  exorcism  being  still 
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netricted,  chiefl;  to  tlie  eves  of  Wedaesdsy  and  of  the  S&bbath  (Pea.  109  b  to 
1126,;>(i»n'7n).     Yet  there  are,  as  we  ehail  see,  drcumslances  in  which  it  would  be 
foolhitrdiness  lo  rink  their  encounter.    Without  here  entering  on 
preaeed  in  the  Talmud  about  prophecy,  vinionc,  and  dreams,  we  turn  to  the  ques- 
tions germane  to  our  aubject. 

A.  Magie  rmd  Magieiant.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  th&t  the  pivctice  of 
nugic  was  strictly  prohibited  to  Israelites,  and  that — as  a,  matt«r  of  principle  at 
leMtr— witchcraft,  or  magic,  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  over  Isnel,  if  they 
owned  and  served  their  Ood  (Ohull.  7  b,  towards  the  end).  But  in  this  matter  also 
— as  will  presently  appear — theory  and  practice  did  not  accord.  Thus,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  repetition  of  magical  formulaa  was  declared  lawful  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Sanh.  101  a).  Egypt  was  regarded  aa  the  home  of  magic  (Shabb.  76  a). 
Inconnection  with  this,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Talmud  Hsctibea  the  miracles  of 
Jeans  to  magic,  which  He  hod  learned  during  Ilia  st«y  in  Egypt,  having  taken 
care,  when  lie  left,  to  insert  under  His  skin  its  rules  and  formulas,  since  every 
traveller,  on  quitting  the  country,  was  searched,  lest  he  should  take  to  other  luida 
the  mysteries  of  magic  (Shabb.  43  o  ;  101  b). 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  some  of  the  strange  ideas  which 
Rabbinism  attached  to  the  early  Christians,  aa  ahowing  both  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  the  gift  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  only  ascribing  its  exercise  to  magic.  Of  tlie  existence  of  such  intercouree 
with  Jewish  Cliristians  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Thus,  It.  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Levi  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century),  was  so  hard  pressed  by  their  quotations 
tttaa  the  Bible  that,  unable  to  answer,  he  pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  nhicii,  how- 
ever, did  not  come.  We  gather,  that  in  the  tirst  century  Christianity  hud  widely 
•piead  among  the  Jews,  and  R.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  the  grandson  of  that 
Bigh-Prieat  who  was  executed  by  the  Romans  (Joaepbus,  War  i.  2.  9),  seems  in 
"nxa  to  have  contended  against  the  advance  of  Christianity.  At  last  he  agreed 
with  R.  Tarphon  that  nothing  else  remAined  but  to  bum  their  writings.  It  was 
this  R.  Ishmael  who  prevented  bis  nephew  Ben  Dama  from  being  cured  of  the  bite 
of  ft  serpent  by  a  Cliristian,  preferring  that  he  should  die  rather  than  be  healed  by 
ancb  means  (Abod.  Sar.  S7  b,  about  the  middle).  Kmilarly,  the  great  R.  Elieser 
ben  HyrcanuB,  also  in  the  first  century,  was  so  suspected  of  the  prevailing  heresy 
diat  he  was  actually  taken  up  as  a  Christian  in  the  peisecution  of  the  latter. 
Xbough  he  cleared  himself  of  the  suspicion,  yet  bis  contemporaries  regarded  him 
for  h  time  doubtfully,  and  all  agreed  that  the  troubles  which  befell  him  were  in 
poniahment  for  having  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  teaching  of  the  heretics  (Ab. 
S.  16  b,  17  a).'  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  the  magic 
practised  by  these  heretics.  In  Jer.  Sanh.  26  J,  we  are  told  about  two  great 
Babbis  who  were  banned  by  a  heretic  to  the  beam  of  a  bath.  In  return  the  Rabbis, 
by  similar  means,  fastened  the  heretic  to  the  door  of  the  bath.  Having  mutually 
•greed  to  set  each  other  free,  thesame  parties'nezt  met  on  board  a  ship.  Here  the 
botetic  by  magical  means  clave  the  sea,  by  way  ol  imitating  Moses.  On  this  the 
Babbis  called  upon  him  to  walkthrough  the  sea,  like  Moses,  when  he  was  immedi- 
stdy  overwlwlmed  through  the  ban  of  R.  Joshua  I  Other  stories  of  a  similar  nn>1 
aT«o  more  absurd  character  might  be  quoted.  But  if  such  opinions  were  etitpf 
tuned  of  Jewish  Christiana,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  all  their  books  -«, 
ordered  to  be  burnt  (Bemid.  R.  9),  that  even  a  roU  of  the  Law  written  by  a  uj*'^*\6 
w««  to  be  destroyed  (Gift,  45  b\,  and  that  Jewish  Christians  were  consii*^  ^ 
>  Sea  mors  on  thi>  rabject  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  IM. 
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liut  also  all  qneetione  as  to  their  magical  causes  and  means  of  cure.  We  confine  our 
remarkB  to  the  supposed  power  of  evil  gpirita  ia  the  production  of  diseases.  Four 
things  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  on  account  of  demons,  of  which  we  shall  onlj  <- 
mention  Uiree:  To  walk  between  two  palm-trees,'  if  the  space  is  wider  than  four 
cubits ;  to  borrow  drinking  water ;  and  to  walk  over  water  that  has  been  poured 
out,  unless  it  have  been  covered  with  earth,  or  spat  upon,or;ou  have  taken  off  joat 
ahoea  (Fee.  Ilia).  Similarly,  theshadow  of  the  moon,  of  certain  tieee,&nd  of  otlier 
objects,  ia  dangerous,  because  demons  love  to  hide  there.  Much  caution  must  also 
be  observed  in  regard  to  the  water  with  which  the  hands  are  washed  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  regard  to  oil  for  anointing,  which  must  never  be  taken  fiom  a 
strange  vessel  which  might  have  been  bewitched. 

Many  diseases  are  caused  by  direct  demoniac  agency.  Thus,  leprosy  (Hordj. 
10  a),  rabies  (Yoma  83  b),  heart-disease  (Gitt.  67  h),  madness,  asthma  (Bechor. 
44  (),  croup  (Yoma  86  a),  and  other  diseases,  are  ascribed  to  special  demons.  And 
although  I  cannot  find  any  notices  of  demoniac  possesion  in  the  sense  of  perma- 
nent indwelling,  yet  an  evil  spirit  may  seize  and  inQuence  a  person.  The  nearest 
approach  to  demoniac  possession  is  in  a  legend  of  two  Rabbis  who  went  to  Rome 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  persecutdng-  edict,  when  they  were  met  on  board  ship  by 
a  demon,  Ben  Tetnalion,  whose  offer  of  company  they  accepted,  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  do  some  miracle  through  him.  Arrived  in  Rome,  the  demon  took  possession  of 
the  daughter  of  Cesar.  On  this  he  was  exorcised  by  the  Rabbis  ('  Ben  Temalion, 
come  out  I  Ben  Temalion,  come  out  I '),  when  they  were  rewarded  by  the  offer  of 
anything  they  might  choose  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  on  which  thtij  removed 
from  it  the  hostile  decree  (Mulah  17  b,  about  the  middU). 

Aa  against  this  one  instance,  many  are  related  of  cures  by  magical  means.  By 
the  latter  we  mean  the  superstitious  and  irrational  application  of  means  which 
could  in  no  way  affect  any  disease,  although  they  might  sometimes  be  combined 
with  what  may  he  called  domestic  remedies.  Thus,  for  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  this 
remedy  ia  proposed :  Four  slowly  a  quart  of  the  milk  of  a  white  goat  over  three 
cabbage  stelks,  keep  the  pot  boiling  and  alir  with  a  [uece  of  '  Marmehon-wood  ' 
(Qitt.  69  i).  The  other  remedy  proposed  is  the  excrement  of  a  white  dog  mixed 
with  balsam.  It  need  scarcely  be  teid,  that  the  more  intractable  the  disrase,  the 
more  irrational  are  the  remedies  proposed.  Thus  against  blindness  by  day  it  is 
proposed  to  take  of  the  spleen  of  seven  calves  and  put  it  on  the  basin  used  by 
surgeons  for  bleeding.  Next,  some  one  outside  the  door  is  to  ask  the  blind  man  to 
giva  him  something  to  eat,  when  he  is  to  reply :  How  can  I  open  the  door — come 
in  and  eat — on  which  the  latter  obeys,  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  basin,  oa 
else  the  blindness  might  strike  bim.  We  have  here  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
Eavonrite  modes  of  healing  disease — that  by  its  transference  to  another.  But  if 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  is  greater  at  night  than  by  day,  a  cord  is  to  be 
made  of  the  hfur  of  some  animal,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  the 
patient,  the  other  to  that  of  a  dog.  The  children  are  to  strike  together  pieces  of 
crockery  behind  the  dog,  while  the  patient  repeats  these  words :  The  dog  is  old 
and  the  cock  is  foolish.  Next  seven  pieces  of  meat  are  to  be  taken  from  seven 
different  houses,  and  hung  up  on  the  doorposts,  and  the  dog  must  aAtrwards  eat 
the  meat  on  a  dunghill  in  an  open  place.  Lastly,  the  cord  is  to  be  untied  when 
one  is  to  repeat :  '  Let  the  blindness  of  M.  the  son  of  N.  leave  M.  the  son  of  N. 
and  pierce  the  eyeballs  of  the  dog  1 '  (Shabb.  113  i). 
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We  have  next  to  refer  to  striclly  ma^ic»1  cores.  These  were  praform^l; 
amulets — either  preventive,  or  curative  of  disease— or  else  by  exorcian.  An 
■  amulet  was  regarded  reprobate,  if  three  cures  had  been  performni  by  it.  In  such 
c&He  it  might  he  put  on  even  on  Ilie  Sabbath.  Il  coDgisled  eithei 
parchment  on  wliieh  certain  magical  words  were  written — the  PitAka  (Stoh. 
78  b),  or  of  smiJl  bundlea  of  certain  plants  or  beilia— the  Kamea  (Kidd.  7S  i). 
However,  even  probate  amulets  might  ful,  owing  to  ihe  adveree  conaieU*- 
tbn  under  which  a  person  was.  In  any  cuae  the  names  and  numbem  of  tlw 
demons,  whose  ]>ower  it  was  wished  to  counteract,  required  to  be  expressly  stated. 
Sometimes  thu  amulet  contuned  also  a  verite  from  the  Bible.  It  nt«d  »c«iee]y  br 
said,  that  the  otlier  words  wrilten  on  the  amulet  had— at  lea^t,  in  their  conneclinn 
—little  if  any  sensible  meaning.  But  those  learned  in  these  art*  and  the  Kabbi' 
had  the  secret  of  discovering  them,  fo  that  there  was  at  least  d<.>  oiyetery  ihoul 
(hem,  and  the  formulas  used  were  well  known.  If  the  mischief  to  be  coiinteraelnl 
was  due  to  demoniac  agency,  it  might  be  prevented  or  removed  by  a  kind  d 
incantation,  or  by  incantation  idong  with  other  means,  or  in  difficult  tttm  I7 
exorcism.  As  instances  of  the  first  we  may  quote  the  followinii;.  To  vud  off 
any  danger  firom  drinking  water  on  a  Wednesday  or  SahWh-Evenio};,  wlwntnl 
spirils  may  rest  on  it,  it  is  advised  either  to  repeat  a  paasagi^  of  Scriptoic  b 
which  the  word  Kol  ('Voice')  occiira  seven  times  (Ps.  ui.v.  3-9),  or  das  to  tfl 
tlii« :  '  Lul,  Shaphan,  Anigron,  Anirdaphin — between  the  Atars  I  sit,  betwixt  Ik 
lean  and  the  fat  I  walk!'  (Pes.  llijn).  Aj^inst  flatulence,  certain  remedie< in 
recommended  (such  aa  drintdng  warm  water!,  but  they  are  to  be  accompamedh 
the  following  formula :  '£ii;»f,  Xi^m,  I  think  of  thee,  and  of  thy  seven  daogblAs 
and  seven  daug-bters-in-law  I '  (Pes.  116  a).  Many  similar  prescriptions  m^t 
be  quoted.  As  the  remedy  against  blindness  has  been  adduced  to  point  ll» 
contrast  to  the  Saviour's  mode  of  treatmenl,  it  may  be  mentioned  thai  quite  • 
number  of  remedies  are  auggtteted  for  tbe  cure  of  a  bloody  flux — -ot  wbiHi  pes 
baps  wine  in  which  Persian  onions,  or  aniee  and  eaSron,  or  other  plants  haviken 
boiled,  seem  the  most  rational — the  medicament  being,  however,  in  each  am 
accompanii-d  by  this  formula :  '  Be  cured  of  thy  flux  1 ' 

Lastly,  as  ri-(rards  incantation  and  exorcism,  tbe  funnuloa  to  be  used  Alttk 
purpose  are  enumerated.  These  mostly  eouust  of  words  whicli  have  little  if  isr 
meaning  (so  far  aa  we  know),  but  which  form  a  rhyme  or  alliteration  wh»» 
svUable  is  either  omitted  or  added  in  successive  word«.  Tlie  following,  for  exm('ri 
is  the  formula  of  incantation  against  boils:  '  Basz,  Bas^jah,  Mas,  Masija.CW 
Ohasijah,  Sliarlai  and  Amarlai — ye  Angels  that  came  from  the  land  of  Sodn 
to  heal  painful  boils !  Let  the  colour  not  become  more  red,  let  it  not  &llht 
spread,  let  its  seed  be  absorbed  in  the  belly.  As  a  mule  does  not  propagate  itMJL 
BO  let  not  this  evil  propagate  itself  in  the  body  of  M,  the  son  of  M.'  (ShabhTTh 
In  other  formulas  the  demons  are  not  invoked  for  the  cure,  but  threatened.  We 
liave  tbe  following  as  against  another  culaneous  disease :  '  A  sword  drawn,  acul  • 
sting  outstretched  I  His  name  is  not  Yocbab,  and  the  disease  eland  eliU  I '  .Vain)' 
danger  &om  the  demon  of  foul  places  we  bare  the  following:  '  On  the  bead  "C  tbr 
lion,  and  in  tlie  niise  of  the  she-lion  I  found  the  demon  I3ai^liirika  I'atidi.  1 
cast  him  iiito  a  bed  of  cresses,  and  bent  him  witli  Oio  jawbone  of  an  ass  '  (Shibh 
(17  n).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recommended  as  a  precaution  against  the  ovil  ej» 
to  put  one's  right  thumb  into  the  left  hand  and  one'ii  left  tliumb  into  th»  rijii 
liand,  and  to  say:  '  I,  M.  N.  belong  to  the  house  of  Joseph  over  whom  the  etil 
eye  has  no  power '  (Per,  5G  h).    A  certain  liabbi  gave  this  as  information  derind 
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firom  one  of  the  chief  of  the  witches,  by  which  witchcraft  might  be  rendered 
liarmless.  The  person  in  danger  should  thus  address  the  witches :  '  Hot  filth  into 
your  mouths  from  baskets  with  holes,  ye  witching  women !  Let  your  head  be- 
come bald,  and  the  wind  scatter  your  breadcrumbs.  Let  it  carry  away  your  spices, 
let  the  fresh  saffron  which  you  carry  in  your  hands  be  scattered.  Ye  witches,  so 
long  as  I  had  grace  and  was  careful,  I  did  not  come  among  you,  and  now  I  have 
come,  and  you  are  not  favourable  to  me '  (Pes.  110  6).  To  avoid  the  danger  of  two 
or  more  persons  being  separated  by  a  dog,  a  palm-tree,  a  woman,  or  a  pig,  we  are 
advised  to  repeat  a  verse  from  the  Bible  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  word 
JSl  (Almighty).  Or  in  passing  between  women  suspected  of  witchcraft  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  this  formula :  '  Agrath,  Aszelath,  Asija,  Belusija  are  already  killed 
by  arrows.*  Lastly,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  form  of  exorcism  of  demons : 
'Burst,  curst,  dashed,  banned  be  Bar-Tit,  Bar-Tema,  Bar-Tena,  Chashmagosz, 
Merigosz,  and  Isteaham !  * 

It  has  been  a  weary  and  unpleasant  task  to  record  such  abject  superstitions, 
mostly  the  outcome  of  contact  with  Parsee  or  other  heathen  elements.  Brief 
though  our  sketch  has  been,  we  have  felt  as  if  it  should  have  been  even  more 
curtailed.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  furnish  these  unwelcome  details  in  order  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  comparing  what  is  reported  in  the  New  Testament  about 
the  'demonised*  and  'demons '  with  Jewish  notions  on  such  subjects.  Greater  con- 
trast could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  between  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  views  and  practices  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings — and  if  this, 
as  it  is  hoped,  has  been  firmly  established,  even  the  ung^teful  labour  bestowed  on 
collecting  these  unsavoury  notices  will  have  been  sufficiently  repaid. 
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observe  its  Sabbath.  In  not  less  than  twenty-four  chapters,^  matters  are  seriously 
discussed  as  of  yital  religious  importance,  which  one  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
sane  intellect  would  seriously  entertain.  Through  64^  folio  columns  in  the 
Jerusalem,  and  166  double  pages  of  folio  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  does  the  enu- 
meration and  discussion  of  possible  cases  drag  on,  almost  unrelieved  even  by 
Haggadah.'  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness  to  this,  when  it  speaks  (no  doubt 
exaggeratedly)  of  a  certain  Kabbi  who  had  spent  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  study  of  only  one  of  those  twenty-four  chapters !  And  it  further  bears 
testimony  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  endless  discussions  and  determinations. 
The  occasion  of  this  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  it  may  here  find  mention. 
The  discussion  was  concerning  a  beast  of  burden.  An  ass  might  not  be  led  out  on  the 
road  with  its  covering  on,  unless  such  had  been  put  on  the  animal  previous  to  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  was  lawful  to  lead  the  animal  about  in  this  fashion  in  one's  court- 
yard.' The  same  rule  applied  to  a  packsaddle,  provided  it  were  not  fastened  on  by 
girth  and  back-strap.  Upon  this  one  of  the  Rabbis  is  reported  as  bursting  into  the 
declaration  that  this  formed  part  of  those  Sabbath  Laws  (comp.  Cbag.  i.  8)  which 
were  like  mountains  suspended  by  a  hair  I  (Jer.  Shabb.  p.  7,  col.  b,  last  lines).  And 
yet  in  all  these  wearisome  details  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  anything  spiritual — 
not  a  word  even  to  suggest  higher  thoughts  of  God's  holy  day  and  its  observance. 

The  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  begins  with  regulations  extending  its  provisions  to 
the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infringing  the 
Sabbath  itself,  which  commenced  on  the  Friday  evening.  As  the  most  common 
kind  of  labour  would  be  that  of  carrying,  this  is  the  first  point  discussed.  The 
Biblical  Law  forbade  such  labour  in  simple  terms  (Ex.  xxxvi.6;  comp.  Jer.  xvii.  22). 
But  Rabbinism  developed  the  general  prohibition  into  eight  special  ordinances, by  first 
dividing  *  the  bearing  of  a  burden '  into  two  separate  acts — lifting  it  up  and  putting 
it  down — and  then  arguing,  that  it  might  be  lifted  up  or  put  down  from  two 
different  places,  from  a  public  into  a  private,  or  from  a  private  into  a  public  place. 
Here,  of  course,  there  are  discussions  as  to  what  constituted  a  '  private  place ' 
(^*^^^  niKn) ;  *  a  public  place '  (DO'in  T\)^n) ; '  a  wide  space,'  which  belongs  neither 
to  a  special  individual  nor  to  a  community,  such  as  the  sea,  a  deep  wide  valley ;  or  else 
the  comer  of  a  property  leading  out  on  the  road  or  fields — and,  lastly,  a  *  legally  free 
place.'  *  Again,  a  '  burden  '  meant,  as  the  lowest  standard  of  it,  the  weight  of  '  a 
dried  fig.'  But  if '  half  a  fig '  were  carried  at  two  different  times — lifted  or  deposited 
firom  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  vice-versa — were  these  two  actions  to  be  com- 
bined into  one,  so  as  to  constitute  the  sinj  of  Sabbath  desecration  P  And  if  so, 
under  what  conditions  as  to  state  of  mind,  locality,  &c.  ?  And,  lastly,  how  many 
different  sins  might  one  such  act  involve  ?  To  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
questions  that  were  generally  discussed.  The  standard  measure  for  forbidden  food 
was  the  size  of  an  olive,  just  as  that  for  canying  burdens  was  the  weight  of  a  fig. 
K  a  man  had  swallowed  forbidden  food  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  rejected  it,  and 


AFP. 
XVII 


1  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  a  Gemara  is 
attached  only  to  the  first  twenty  chapters  of 
the  Mishnic  tractate  Shabbath  ;  in  the  Baby- 
lon Talmud  to  all  the  twenty -four  chapters. 

'  I  have  counted  about  thirty-three  llag- 
g^dic  pieces  in  the  tractate. 

5  In  the  former  case  it  might  be  a  burden  or 
lead  to  work,  whUe  in  the  latter  case  the 
covering  was  presumably  for  warmth. 

*  Such  a  free  place  (^^IDB  DIpD)  ra^* 
cover  less  than  four  square  cubits — for  ex.,  a 
piUar  would  be  such.    To  this  no  legal  deter- 


mination would  apply.    The  *  w^ide  space  '  is 

called  Carmeiith  (n^boiS)*  ^ho  Mishnah, 
however,  expressly  mentions  only  the  *  pri- 
vate' and  the  *  public'  place  (or*  enclosed  ' 
and  *open'),  althouf^h  the  Carmeiith  is  im- 
plied in  X.  2  ;  xi.  4,  5.  The  Qimielith  was 
in  certain  circumstances  treated  as  *  public,' 
in  others  as  *  private '  property.  The  explan- 
nation  of  the  terms  and  legal  definitions  is  in 
Jer.  Shabb.  12  d;  13  a  ;  Shabb.  6,a,  6 ;  Toseft. 
Shabb.  1. 
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again  eaten  of  the  sixe  of  lialf  an  olive,  he  would  be  g:iiilt7>  beeaiiae  tlie  palatie  hi 
altogether  tasted  food  to  the  eixe  of  a  whole  olive;  but  if  one  had  depoafeadk 
another  locality  a  burden  of  the  w^ht  of  half  a  fig,  and  zemoTed  it  agun,  it  ia- 
Tolved  no  guilt,  because  the  burden  was  altogether  only  of  half  a  fig,  nor  enm  if 
the  first  half  fig^s  burden  had  been  burnt  and  then  a  seoond  half  fi^  introdawi 
Similarly,  if  an  object  that  was  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried  in  firbnt  had  tUffd 
behind,  it  invohred  no  guilt,  but  if  it  had  been  intended  to  he  worn  or  euM 
behind,  and  it  slipped  forward,  this  involTed  guilt,  as  inTolTing  labour. 

Similar  difficulties  were  diBCuased  as  to  the  gpiilt  in  case  an  ohjeet  w«re  floovi 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  the  reverse.    Whether,  if  an  olgaet  wm 
thrown  into  the  air  with  the  left,  and  caught  again  in  the  right  hand,  this  invoM 
sin,  was  a  nice  question,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  man  incomd  guilt  if  k 
caught  it  with  the  same  hand  with  which  it  had  been  thrown,  hat  ha  wai  Mt 
guilty  if  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  since,  after  being  eaten,  the  object  no  kq|V 
existed,  and  hence  catching  with  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  doas  1^  a 
seoond  person.    Again,  if  it  rained,  and  the  water  which  fell  Utani  the  dcf  mn 
carried,  there  was  no  sin  in  it ;  but  if  the  rain  had  run  down  from  a  waD  itviali 
involve  sin.    If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and  his  hand  fiUed  with  £nni  sMM 
into  another,  and  the  Sabbath  overtook  him  in  this  attitude,  he  would  have  tolni 
the  fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  locality  into  anolhfl^la 
would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  this  casuistry.  All  the 
which  we  have  re£Brred  turn  only  on  the  Jird  of  the  l^;al  canona  in  the 
'  Sabbath.'  They  will  show  what  a  complicated  machinery  of  merely  exterml 
ordinances  traditionalism  set  in  motion ;  how  utterly  unspiritual  the  whole  eyaten 
was,  and  how  it  required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  STokl 
committing  grievous  sin.  In  what  follows  we  shall  only  attempt  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  Sabbath-legislation  of  the  Kabbis. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  (late  on  Friday  aftemoon) 
nothing  new  was  to  be  begun ;  ^  the  tailor  might  no  longer  go  out  with  his  aeedk^ 
nor  the  scribe  with  his  pen ;  nor  were  clothes  to  be  examined  by  lamp-l^t  A 
teacher  might  not  allow  his  pupils  to  read,  if  he  himself  looked  on  the  book.  All 
these  are  precautionary  measures.  The  tailor  or  scribe  carrying  his  ordimynMOS 
of  emplo3rment,  might  forget  the  advent  of  the  holy  day ;  ike  person  examiniiig  * 
dress  might  kill  insects,^  which  is  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
teacher  might  move  the  lamp  to  see  better,  while  the  pupils  were  not  supposed  to 
be  so  zealous  as  to  do  this. 

These  latter  rules,  we  are  reminded,  were  passed  at  a  certain  celebrated  £»- 
cussion  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  when  the  latter  weie  in  tha 
majority.  On  that  occasion  also  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  was  carried  to  itsfartheit 
length,  and  their  food,  their  language,  their  testimony,  their  presence,  their  inter- 
course, in  short,  all  connection  with  them  denounced.  The  school  of  Shammai 
also  forbade  to  make  any  mixture,  the  ingredients  of  which  would  not  be  whollf 
dissolved  and  assimilated  before  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  the  Sabbath  law  was  declared 
to  apply  even  to  lifeless  objects.  Thus,  wool  might  not  be  dyed  if  the  process  waa 
not  completed  before  the  Sabbath.    Nor  was  it  even  lawful  to  sell  anything  to  i 

^  Hare  such  questions  are  raised  as  what  Rules  are  given  how  to  diiipoee  of  snch  innets 

constitutes  the  beginning,  for  ex.,  of  sharing  On  the  same  occasion  some  eurioiu  ideas  aie 

or  of  a  bath.  broached  as  to  the  toansformatio&  of  nwi*'*^ 

*  To  kill  such  vermin  is,  of  course,  strictly  one  into  another, 
forbidden  (to  kill  a  flea  is  like  killing  a  camel). 
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heathen  unless  the  object  would  reach  its  destination  before  the  Sabbath,  nor  to       ^pp, 
give  to  a  heathen  workman  anything  to  do  which  might  involve  him  in  Sabbath        xvil 

work.    Thus,  Babbi  Gamaliel  was  careful  to  send  his  linen  to  be  washed  three  days    > , ' 

before  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  lawful  to  leave  olives  or  grapes  in  the  olive-  or 
wine-press.  Both  schools  were  agreed  that,  in  roasting  or  baking,  a  crust  must  have 
been  formed  before  the  Sabbath,  except  in  case  of  the  Passover  lamb.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  however,  modifies  certain  of  these  rules.  Thus  the  prohibition 
of  work  to  a  heathen  only  applies,  if  they  work  in  the  house  of  the  Jew,  or  at  least 
in  the  same  town  with  Mm.  The  school  of  Shammai,  however,  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  sending  a  letter  by  a  heathen,  not  only  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Thursday,  but 
even  on  a  Wednesday,  or  to  embark  on  the  sea  on  these  days. 

It  being  assiuned  that  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath-lamp  was  a  law  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Mishnah  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  tractate  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  discuss  the  substances  of  which  respectively  the  wick  and  the  oil  may 
be  composed,  provided  always  that  the  oil  which  feeds  the  wick  is  not  put  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  since  the  removal  of  that  vessel  would  cause  the  extinction  of  the  lamp, 
which  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  But  if  the  light  were  extin- 
guished from  fear  of  the  Gentiles,  of  robbers,  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  in  order  that 
one  dangerously  ill  might  go  to  sleep,  it  involved  no  guilt.  Here,  many  points  in 
casuistry  are  discussed,  such  as  whether  twofold  guilt  is  incurred  if  in  blowing  out 
a  candle  its  ilame  lights  another.  The  Mishnah  here  diverges  to  discuss  the  other 
commandments,  which,  like  that  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  lamp,  specially  devolve  on 
women,  on  which  occasion  the  Talmud  broaches  some  curious  statements  about  the 
heavenly  Sanhedrin  and  Satan,  such  as  that  it  is  in  moments  of  danger  that  the 
Great  Enemy  brings  accusations  against  us,  in  order  to  ensure  our  ruin ;  or  this, 
that  on  three  occasions  he  specially  lies  in  ambush  :  when  one  travels  alone,  when 
one  sleeps  alone  in  a  dark  house,  and  when  one  crosses  the  sea.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  we  may  note  as  illustrative  of  St.  Paul*s  warning  not  to  travel  after  the  fast 
(Day  of  Atonement),  that  the  Jewish  proverb  had  it :  '  When  you  bind  your  Lulav  ^ 
(at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  bind  also  your  feet ' — as  regards  a  sea-voyage  (Jer. 
Shabb.  5  6,  Ber.  R.  C). 

The  next  two  chapters  in  the  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  food  may  be  kept  warm  for  the  Sabbath,  since  no  fire  might  be  lighted. 
If  the  food  had  been  partiaUy  cooked,  or  was  such  as  would  improve  by  increased 
heat,  there  would  be  temptation  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  this  must  be  avoided. 
Hence  the  oven  was  immediately  before  the  Sabbath  only  to  be  heated  with 
straw  or  chaff;  if  otherwise,  the  coals  were  to  be  removed  or  covered  with 
ashes.  Clothes  ought  not  to  be  dried  by  the  hot  air  of  a  stove.  At  any  rate,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  neighbours  do  not  see  it.  An  e^  may  not  be  boiled  by 
putting  it  near  a  hot  kettle,  nor  in  a  cloth,  nor  in  sand  heated  by  the  sun.  Cold 
water  might  be  poured  on  warm,  but  not  the  reverse  (at  least  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  school  of  Shammai),  nor  was  it  lawful  to  prepare  either  cold  or  warm  com- 
presses. Nay,  a  Rabbi  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  throwing  hot  water  over  one's  self, 
for  fear  of  spreading  the  vapour,  or  of  cleaning  the  floor  thereby !  A  vessel  might 
be  put  under  a  lamp  to  catch  the  falling  sparks,  but  no  water  might  be  put  into  it, 
because  it  was  not  lawful  to  extinguish  a  light.  Nor  would  it  have  been  allowed 
on  the  Sabbath  to  put  a  vessel  to  receive  the  drops  of  oil  that  might  &11  from  the 

1  The  Lulav  (^S^^)  consisted  of  a  palm      the  Feait  of  Tabernacles  (*  Temple  and  its 
with  mjrtle  and  willow  branch  tied  on  either      Services,*  p.  238). 
side  of  it,  which  every  worshipper  carried  on 
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•  f 
one's  courtyard.    Similarly,  a  person  might  go  about  with  wadding  in  his  ear,  but       ^^p. 

not  with  false  teeth  nor  with  a  gold  plug  in  the  tooth.    If  the  wadding  fell  out  of       ^vn 

the  ear,  it  could  not  be  replaced.    Some,  indeed,  thought  that  its  healing  yirtues    ^ r^^ 

lay  in  the  oil  in  which  it  had  been  soaked,  and  which  had  dried  up,  but  others 
ascribed  them  to  the  warmth  of  the  wadding  itself.  In  dther  case  there  was 
danger  of  healing — of  doing  anything  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure — and  hence  wadding 
might  not  be  put  into  the  ear  on  the  Sabbath,  although  if  worn  before  it  might  be 
continued.  Again,  as  regarded  ialse  teeth :  they  might  &11  out,  and  the  wearer 
might  then  lift  and  carry  them,  which  would  be  sinful  on  the  Sabbath.  But  any- 
thing which  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  person  might  be  worn  also  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  children  whose  ears  were  being  bored  might  have  a  plug  put  into 
the  hole.  It  was  also  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches,  or  with  a  wooden  leg,  and 
children  might  have  bells  on  their  dresses ;  but  it  was  prohibited  to  walk  on  stilts, 
or  to  carry  any  heathen  amulet. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  tractate  contains  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole.  It  opens  by  laying  down  the  principle  that,  if  a  person  has  either  not 
known,  or  forgotten,  the  whole  Sabbath  law,  all  the  breaches  of  it  which  he  has 
committed  during  ever  so  many  weeks  are  to  be  considered  as  only  one  error  or  one 
sin.  If  he  has  broken  the  Sabbath  law  by  mistaking  the  day,  every  Sabbath  thus 
profaned  must  be  atoned  for ;  but  if  he  has  broken  the  law  because  he  thought  that 
what  he  did  was  permissible,  then  every  separate  infringement  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate sin,  although  labours  which  stand  related  as  gpecies  to  the  genus  are  regarded 
as  only  one  work.  It  follows,  that  guilt  attaches  to  the  state  of  mind  rather  than 
to  the  outward  deed.  Next,  forty  less  one  chief  or  *  fathers '  of  work  (Aboth) 
are  enumerated,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Bible.  They 
are:  sowing,  ploughing,  reaping,  binding  sheaves,  threshing,  winnowing,  sifting 
(selecting),  grinding,  sifting  in  a  sieve,  kneading,  baking;  shearing  the  wool, 
washing  it,  beating  it,  dyeing  it,  spinning,  putting  it  on  the  weaver*s  beam,  making 
two  thrum  threads,  weaving  two  threads,  separating  two  threads,  making  a  knot, 
undoing  a  knot,  sewing  two  stitches,  tearing  in  order  to  sew  two  stitches ;  catching 
deer,  killing,  skinning,  salting  it,  preparing  its  skin,  scraping  off  its  hair,  cutting  it  up, 
writing  two  letters,  scraping  in  order  to  write  two  letters ;  building,  pulling  down, 
extinguishing  fire,  lighting  fire,  beating  with  the  hammer,  and  carrying  from  one 
possession  into  the  other. 

The  number  thirty-nine  is  said  to  represent  the  number  of  times  that  the  word 
'  labour '  occurs  in  the  Biblical  text,  and  all  these  Aboth  or  '  fathers '  of  work  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  work  that  had  been  done  about  the  Tabernacle, 
or  to  be  kindred  to  such  work.  Again,  each  of  these  principal  works  involved  the 
prohibition  of  a  number  of  others  which  were  derived  from  them,  and  hence  called 
their  'descendants '  (jtoledoth).  The  thirty-nine  principal  works  have  been  arranged 
in  four  groups :  the  first  (1-11)  referring  to  the  preparation  of  bread ;  the  second 
(12-24)  to  all  connected  with  dress;  the  third  (25-33)  to  all  connected  with 
writing ;  and  the  last  (34-39)  to  all  the  work  necessary  for  a  private  house.  An- 
other Rabbi  derives  the  number  thirty-nine  (of  these  Aboth)  from  the  numerical 
value  of  the  initial  word  in  Exod.  xxxv.  1,  although  in  so  doing  he  has  to  change 
the  last  letter  (TVPHf  the  n  must  be  changed  into  a  n  to  make  thirty-nine).^ 
Further  explanations  must  here  be  added.    If  you  scatter  two  seeds,  you  have 

1  The  Rabbis  contend  for  the  lawfulness  of      Shabb.  9  6)  and  in  Jer.  Peah  20  b  (Q^^^^n 
changing  the  n  into  a  n  for  the  sake  of  an       into  n^An  in  Lev.  xix.  24). 
interpretation.     So     expressly   here     (Jer. 


L.<^^ 
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APP.       ^^^  sowiug.     In  general,  the  principle  is  lidd  down,  that  anything  by 
XVII        ^^^  ground  may  be  benefited  is  to  be  considered  a  '  work '  or  '  labour,'  even  if 

>«. — , '    it  were  to  sweep  away  or  to  break  up  a  clod  of  earth.     Nay,  to  pluck  a  blade  of 

grass  was  a  sin.     Similarly,  it  was  sinful  labour  to  do  anything  that  would  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  fruite,  such  as  to  water,  or  even  to  remove  a  withered  leiC 
To  pick  fruit,  or  even  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  would  be  like  reaping.    If,  fat 
example,  a  mushroom  were  cut,  there  would  be  a  twofold  sin,  since  by  the  act  of 
cutting,  a  new  one  would  spring  in  its  place.    According  to  the  Rabbis  of  Casut^ 
fishing,  and  all  that  put  an  end  to  life,  must  be  ranked  with  hazresdng.    Ii 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  in  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  on  Ae 
Sabbath,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  work  connected  with  food  would  Ik 
classed  as  one  of  the  toledoth,  of  binding  into  sheaves.     If  a  woman  "were  to  roD 
wheat  to  take  away  the  husks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting-  with  a  aeve.    UAi 
were  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  threshing.     If  she  wen 
cleaning  what  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting.   If  she 
were  bruising  the  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  grinding.     If  she  were  throving  it 
up  in  her  hands,  she  would  be  guilty  of  winnowing.    Distinctions  like  the  foDofV- 
ing  are  made :  A  radish  may  be  dipped  into  salt,  but  not  left  in  it  too  long,  anee 
this  would  be  to  make  pickle.    A  new  dress  might  he  put  on,  irrespective  of  tib 
danger  that  in  so  doing  it  might  be  torn.    Mud  on  the  dress  might  be  emshed  in 
the  hand  and  shaken  off,  but  the  dress  must  not  be  rubbed  (for  fear  of  affectiiig  tiie 
material).    K  a  person  took  a  bath,  opinions  are  divided,  whether  the  whole  bodj 
should  be  dried  at  once,  or  limb  after  limb.    If  water  had  fiEillen  on  the  drag, 
some  allowed  the  dre;38  to  he  shaken  but  not  wrung;  others,  to  be  wrung  but  not 
shaken.     One  Rabbi  allowed  to  spit  into  the  handkerchief,  and  that  although 
it  may  necessitate  the  compressing  of  what  had  been  wetted  ;  but  there  is  a  grate 
discussion  whether  it  was  lawful  to  spit  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  rub  it  with  the 
foot,  because  thereby  the  earth  may  be  scratched.     It  may,  however,  be  done  on 
stones.     In  the  labour  of  grinding  would  be  included  such  an  act  as  crushing  salt. 
To  sweep,  or  to  water  the  ground,  would  involve  the  same  sin  as  beating  out  the 
corn.     To  lay  on  a  plaster  would  be  a  grievous  sin ;  to  scratch  out  a  big  letter, 
leaving  room  for  two  small  ones,  would  be  a  sin,  but  to  write  one  big  letter  occupy- 
ing the  room  of  two  small  letters  was  no  sin.    To  change  one  letter  into  another 
might  imply  a  double  sin.     And  so  on  through  endless  details  I 

The  Mishnah  continues  to  explain  that,  in  order  to  involve  guilt,  the  tlung 
carried  from  one  locality  to  another  must  be  sufficient  to  be  entrusted  for  safe 
keeping.  The  quantity  is  regulated :  as  regards  the  food  of  animals,  to  the 
capacity  of  their  mouth  ;  as  regards  man,  a  dried  fig  is  the  stcindard^  As  regards 
fluids,  the  measure  is  as  much  wine  as  is  used  for  one  cup,  that  is — the  measure 
of  the  cup  being  a  quarter  of  a  log,  and  wine  being  mixed  with  water  in  the  propOT- 
tion  of  three  parts  water  to  one  of  wine — one-sixteenth  of  a  log.*  As  r^^ardd  milk, 
a  mouthful ;  of  honey,  sufficient  to  lay  on  a  wound;  of  oil,  sufficient  to  anoint  the 
smallest  member ;  of  water,  suflicient  to  wet  eyesalve ;  and  of  all  other  fioids,  i 
quarter  of  a  log. 

As  regarded  other  substances,  the  standard  as  to  what  constituted  a  burden  vaa 
whether  the  thing  could  be  turned  to  any  practical  use,  however  trifling.  Thus, 
two  horse's  hairs  might  be  made  into  a  birdtrap;  a  scrap  of  clean  paper  intoa 
custom-house  notice ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  written  upon  might  be  converted  into 
a  wrapper  for  a  ymall  flagon.    In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  transport  would  involTe 


1  It  has  been  calculated  by  Ilerzfeld  that  a  log=0'36  of  a  litre ;  *  six  hen's  c^3gs.' 
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flin.    Similarly,  ink  sufficient  to  write  two  letters,  wax  enough  to  fill  up  a  small       ^pp 
hole,  even  a  pebble  with  which  you  might  aim  at  a  little  bird,  or  a  smaU  piece  of       ^vil 
broken  earthenware  with  which  you  might  stir  the  coals,  would  be  *  burdens  I  * 

Passing  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  Mishnah  lays  it  down  that,  in 
order  to  constitute  sin,  a  thing  must  have  been  carried  from  one  locality  into 
another  entirely  and  immediately,  and  that  it  must  have  been  done  in  the  way  in 
which  things  are  ordinarily  carried.  K  an  object  which  one  person  could  carry  is 
carried  by  two,  they  are  not  guilty.  Finally,  like  aU  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  that 
of  cutting  one*8  nails  or  hair  involves  mortal  sin,  but  ordy  if  it  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  way,  otherwise  only  the  lesser  sin  of  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  A 
very  interesting  notice  in  connection  with  St.  John  v.,  is  that  in  which  it  is  explained 
how  it  would  not  involve  sin  to  carry  a  living  person  on  a  pallet,  the  pallet  being  re- 
garded only  as  an  accessory  to  the  man ;  while  to  carry  a  dead  body  in  such  manner, 
or  even  the  smallest  part  of  a  dead  body,  would  involve  guilt. 

From  this  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  discuss  what  is  analogous  to  carrying,  such 
as  drawing  or  throwing.  Other  'labours'  are  similarly  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  it  is  shown  how  any  approach  to  them  involves  guilt.  The  rule  here 
is,  that  anything  that  might  prove  of  lasting  character  must  not  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  same  rule  applies  to  what  might  prove  the  beginning^  of  work,  such 
as  letting  the  hammer  fall  on  the  anvil ;  or  to  anything  that  might  contribute  to 
improve  a  place,  to  gatheriug  as  much  wood  as  would  boil  an  egg,  to  uprooting 
weeds,  to  writing  two  letters  of  a  word — ^in  short,  to  anything  that  might  be 
helpful  in,  or  contribute  towards,  some  future  work. 

The  Mishnah  next  passes  to  such  work  in  which  not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  in 
question — such  as  catching  deer.  Here  it  is  explained  that  anything  by  which  an 
animal  might  be  caught  is  included  in  the  prohibition.  So  far  is  this  carried  that, 
if  a  deer  had  run  into  a  house,  and  the  door  were  shut  upon  it,  it  would  involve 
g^t,  and  this,  even  if,  without  closing  the  door,  persons  seated  themselves  at  the 
entry  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  animal. 

Passing  over  the  other  chapters,  which  similarly  illustrate  what  are  supposed 
to  be  Biblical  prohibitions  of  labour  as  defined  in  the  thirty-nine  Aboth  and  their 
toUdothy  we  come,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  tractate,  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting'parts,  containing  such  Sabbath  laws  as,  by  their  own  admission,  were 
imposed  only  by  the  Rablus.  These  embrace :  1.  Things  forbidden,  because  they 
might  lead  to  a  transgression  of  the  Biblical  command ;  2.  Such  as  are  like  the 
kinds  of  labour  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Bible  ;  3.  Such  as  are  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  honour  due  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
a  number  of  regulations  in  case  of  a  fire.  All  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether 
in  the  original  or  translated,  and  the  case  in  which  they  are  laid ;  the  phylacteries 
and  their  case,  might  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  Ctf  food  or  drink  only  what 
was  needful  for  the  Sabbath  might  be  rescued ;  but  if  the  food  were  in  a  cupboard  or 
basket  the  whole  might  be  carried  out.  Similarly,  all  utensils  needed  for  the 
Sabbath  meal,  but  of  dress  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  might  be  saved,  it 
being,  however,  provided,  that  a  person  might  put  on  a  dress,  save  it,  go  back  and 
put  on  another,  and  so  on.  Again,  anything  in  the  house  might  be  covered  with  a 
skin  so  as  to  save  it  from  the  flames,  or  the  spread  of  the  flames  might  be  arrested 
by  piling  up  vessels.  It  was  not  lawful  to  ask  a  Q«ntile  to  extinguish  the  flame, 
but  not  duty  to  hinder  him,  if  he  did  so.  It  was  lawful  to  put  a  vessel  over  a  lamp, 
to  prevent  the  ceiling  from  catching  fire ;  similarly,  to  throw  a  vessel  over  a 
scorpion,  although  on  that  pomt  there  is  doubt.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed, 
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linen  with  which  he  had  dried  himself.    He  might  anoint  and  rub  the  body,  but       aPP. 
not  to  the  degree  of  making  himself  tired ;  but  he  might  not  use  any  artificial       xVU 

remedial  measures,  such  as  taking  a  shower-bath.    Bones  might  not  be  set,  nor    < ^^^ 

emetics  given,  nor  any  medical  or  surgical  operation  performed. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  the  IVlishnah  points  out  those  things  which  are 
unlawful  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sabbath.  Certain  things  are  here  of 
interest,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  purchasing  things  for  the  feast-day.  Thus, 
it  is  expressly  allowed  to  borrow  wine,  or  oil,  or  bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
leave  one^s  upper  garment  in  pledge,  though  one  should  not  express  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  imply  it  was  a  loan.  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  added  that  if  the 
day  before  the  Passover  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  one  may  in  this  manner  purchase  a 
Paschal  lamb,  and,  presumably,  all  else  that  is  needful  for  the  feast.  This  shows 
how  Judas  might  have  been  sent  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  purchase  what  was 
needful,  for  the  law  applying  to  a  feast-day  was  much  less  strict  than  that  of  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  effacing  anything  written,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  read  from  a  tablet  the  names  of  one's  guests,  or  the  menu.  It  was 
lawful  for  children  to  cast  lots  for  their  portions  at  table,  but  not  with  strangers, 
for  this  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  games  of  chance.  Similarly, 
it  was  improper  on  the  Sabbath  to  engage  workmen  for  the  following  week,  nor 
should  one  be  on  the  watch  for  the  close  of  that  day  to  begin  one's  ordinary  work. 
It  was  otherwise  if  religious  obligations  awaited  one  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath, 
such  as  attending  to  a  bride,  or  making  preparations  for  a  funeral.^  On  the 
Sabbath  itself  it  was  lawful  to  do  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  connected  with 
the  dead,  such  as  to  anoint  or  wash  the  body,  although  without  moving  the  limbs, 
nor  might  the  eyes  of  the  dying  be  closed — a  practice  which,  indeed,  was  generally 
denounced. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  tractate  the  Mishnah  returns  to  the  discussion  of 
punctilious  details.  Supposing  a  traveller  to  arrive  in  a  place  just  as  the  Sabbath 
commenced,  he  must  only  take  from  his  beast  of  burden  such  objects  as  are  allowed 
to  be  handled  on  the  Sabbath.  As  for  the  rest,  he  may  loosen  the  ropes  and  let 
them  fall  down  of  themselves.  Further,  it  is  declared  lawful  to  imloose  bundles 
of  straw,  or  to  rub  up  what  can  only  be  eaten  in  that  condition  ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  nothing  is  done  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooking  would  not  be  allowed — in  short,  nothing  must  be  done  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  thirst.  FinaUy,  it  was  declared 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  absolve  from  vows,  and  to  attend  to  similar  religious 
calls. 

Detailed  as  this  analysis  of  the  Sabbath  law  is,  we  have  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  the  Sabbath  law 
was,  that  on  the  Sabbath  only  such  things  were  to  be  touched  or  eaten  as  had  been 
expressly  prepared  on  a  weekday  with  a  view  to  the  Sabbath  (Bez.  2  b).^  Any- 
thing not  so  destined  was  forbidden,  as  the  expression  is  *  on  account  of  Muhsah ' 
(nVplD),  i.e.  as  not  having  been  the  'intention.'  Jewish  dogmatists  enumerate 
nearly  fifty  cases  in  which  that  theological  term  finds  it^  application.  Thus,  if  a 
hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath,  the  e^^  was  forbidden,  because,  evidently,  it  could  not 
have  been  destined  on  a  weekday  for  eating,  since  it  was  not  yet  laid,  and  did  not 

1  It  is  curious  as  bearing  upon  a  recent  Gentile^  but  not  tnce  versd, 

controversy,  to  note  that  on  this  occasion  it  is  '  This  destination  or  preparation  is  called 

said  that  an  Israelite  may  be  buried  in  the  Hachanah, 
•coffin  and  grave  originally  destined  for  a 
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eiiet ;  while  if  the  lien  liad  been  kept,  Dot  for  laying 
be  eaten  bs  formino:  a  part  of  the  hea  that  had  faLle 
-  of  Mukzah  ia  applied  to  the  touehiagp  of  thingH  wl 
hare  become  ugly  (and  hence  are  oot  in  one's  mind),  c 
mwj  not  be  touched,  or  raisins  during  the  proceaa  of 
not  eatable  then),  it  will  be  ?een  how  complicate  » 
Chiefly  from  other  tractates  of  the  Talmud  the 
It  would  break  the  Sabbath  rest  to  climli  a  tree, 
hondn,  to  strike  one's  mide,  or  to  dance.  All  judidi 
also  prohibited  on  ihat  day  (Ber.  v.  3).  It  has  aire 
be  given  or  promised  for  a  woman  in  her  bed.  But 
it  prohibited  the  applicntlon  or  use  on  the  Sabbatl 
bring  improvement  or  cure  to  the  sick, '  all  actual  t 
n3E?n  ntt  nnn,  Yoma  i-iii.  8)  superseded  the  Sub! 
that.  Thus,  to  Etat«  an  extreme  cose,  if  on  the  8 
person,  and  it  were  doubtful  whether  he  wag  under  t 
alive  or  dead,  a  Jew  or  Oentile,  it  would  be  duty  t 
fieiently  to  find  iho  body.  If  life  were  not  eitinct 
continued  I  but  if  the  person  were  dead  nothing  fort 
the  body.  Similarly,  a  Rabbi  allowed  the  use  of  ren 
discoaee,  on  ihe  expres."  ground  that  he  regarded  th 
similar  principle  a  woman  with  child  or  a  «ck  peis 
the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  wliile  one  who  hi 
craving  for  food  (D1D?13  =  3oiiXi/iot)  might,  on  that  ( 
food(Yomaviii.  6,  0). 

Sucli  are  the  leading  piovisiona  by  whieh  Rj 
Sabbath-law  as  expressed  in  the  Bible,'  and,  in  i 
exact  observance,  changed  the  spiritual  import  of  i 
of  external  and  burdensome  ordinances.  Shall  we 
eition  to  the  Sabbath-ordinances  of  the  Synagogue, 
enmity  of  its  leaders?  and  can  greater  contrast  be 
teaching  of  f'hrist  on  this  subject,  and  that  of  His  m< 
contemporaries !"  And  whence  this  difference  unless 
from  God,'  Who  spoke  as  never  before  man  hod  apoi 


'  Es. 
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APPENDIX  XVIII. 

HAOOADAH   ABOUT  SIMEON  CHEPHA   (LEGEND   OF   SIMON    PETER). 

(Vol.  ii.  Book  III.  ch.  xxxviii.) 

This  Ilagj^dali  exists  in  four  different  Recensions  (comp.  Jellinek,  Beth  lia-Mid-       apP. 
rash,  Pt.  V.  and  Pt.  VI.,  pp.  ix.,  x.).    The  first  of  these,  reproduced  hy  Jellinek       xVIII 

(u.  8.  Pt.  V.  p.  xxvi,  &c.,  and  pp.  60-62)  was  first  published  by  Wagenseil  in  his    ' , — 

collection  of  Antichristian  writings,  the  Tela  ignea  Satarue,  at  the  close  of  that 
blasphemous  production,  the  Sepher  Toledoth  Jeshu  (pp.  19-24).  The  second 
Recension  is  that  by  Huldrich  (Ley den,  1706) ;  the  third  has  been  printed,  as  is 
inferred,  at  Breslau  in  1824 ;  while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  MS.  Dr.  Jellinek  has 
eubetantially  reproduced  (without  the  closing  sentences)  the  text  of  Wagenseirs 
(u.  8.  Pt.  v.),  and  also  Recensions  III.  and  IV.  (u.  s.  Pt,  VI.).  lie  regards  Recen- 
sion r\^.  as  the  oldest ;  but  we  infer  from  its  plea  against  the  abduction  of  Jewish 
children  by  Christians  and  against  forced  baptisms,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain expressions,  that  Recension  IV.  is  younger  than  the  text  of  Wagenseil,  which 
seems  to  present  the  legend  in  its  most  primitive  form.  Even  this,  however, 
appears  a  mixture  of  several  legends ;  or  perhaps  the  original  may  afterwards  have 
been  interpolated.  It  were  impossible  to  fix  even  approximately  the  age  of  tlus 
oldest  Recension,  but  in  its  present  form  it  must  date  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Papacy,  though  it  seems  to  contain  older 
elements.  It  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  certain  ancient  legends  among  the 
Jews  about  St.  Peter,  but  adapted  to  later  times,  and  cast  in  an  apologetic  form. 
A  brief  criticism  of  the  document  will  best  follow  an  abstract  of  the  text,  according 
to  the  first  or  earliest  Recension. 

The  text  begins  by  a  notice  that  the  strife  between  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Jews 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  separated,  since  any  Nazarene  who  saw  a 
Jew  would  Idll  him.  Such  became  the  misery  for  thirty  years,  that  the  Nazarenes 
increased  to  thousands  and  myriads,  and  prevented  the  Jews  from  going  up  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  distress  was  as  great  as  at  the  time  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  And  still  the  oppoong  faith  increased,  and  twelve  wicked  men  went  out, 
who  traversed  the  twelve  kingdoms.  And  they  prophesied  false  prophecies  in  the 
camp,  and  they  misled  Israel,  and  they  were  men  of  reputation,  and  strengthened 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  for  they  said  that  they  were  the  Apostles  of  the  Crucified. 
And  they  drew  to  themselves  a  large  number  from  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
On  this  the  text  describes,  how  the  sages  in  Israel  were  afflicted  and  humbled 
themselves,  each  confessing  to  his  neighbour  the  sins  which  had  brought  this  evil, 
and  earnestly  asking  of  God  to  give  them  direction  how  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
Nazarene  doctrine  and  persecution.    As  they  finished  their  prayer,  up  rose  an  elder 

VOL.  n.  3  E 
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_         from  their  midst,  whusL-  name  wm  Simeon   K<?pU 
J        requisition  the  2ial/i  K-il,  and  said :  '  Ifcwkeu  U>  m 

'     If  my  words  are  |;ood  in  juur  ai^lit,  I  will  separate 

gntJoQ  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  tiiej  ebnll  ha- 

in  the  midst  of  Israel,  if  only  vou  take  upon  yon  lh 

nnd  Bftid :  Wa  will  lake  upon  us  the  ain,  if  only  tho 

Upon  this,  tlie   narrative   proceeds,   Peter  went  i 

Ineffable  Name,  and  inserted  it  in  his  Uesh.    HbtI 

he  went  to  the  metropolis  ('  nietropolm ')  of  the  I 

every  believer  in  Uhrist  should  come  to  him,  since  li 

tudes  required  that  he  should  prove  his  claim  bj 

had  done  while  He  was  alive,  when  Peter,  throuj 

Name,  restored  a  leper,  by  laying-  on  of  hands,  and 

Nazarenes  saw  ih'is,  tbey  fell   on  their  faces,  and 

Then  Peter  delivered  this  as  bis  messajfe,  first  bic 

would  command :  '  Know  (said  he)  that  the  Urucifi 

as  Isaiah  propberaed ;  "  Your   new  moons  and  your 

also,  that  he  deli(;hti.'t1i  not   in   Israel,  as  Hosea  p 

people."     And  although  it  is  in  Ilis  power  to  extirj 

moment,  from  out  of  every  place,  yet  Ho  does  not 

intends  to  leave  them,  in  order  that  they  be  in  m 

lapidntion  to  iill  pvneniltDug.    Iksiiia^,  know  tliai  He 

and  afflictions  to  redeem  you  from  Gehenna.     And  i 

mauds  you,  that  you  should  do  no  evil  to  the  Je 

Naiarene,  "  Go  with  me  one  paraaang  "  ( Porsian  mil 

let  him  (to  with  bim  two  jxiraganj/i.     And  if  a  Jew 

let  iiini  present  1o  him  also  the  right  cheek,  in  or( 

reward  in  thiii  world,  while  in  the  next  they  will  fa 

if  you  do  thus,  you   will  deserve  to  sit  with  Him 

what  Ha  commands  you  is,  that  ye  shall  not  ohservi 

but  observe  the  day  of  His  death.     And  instead  oft 

forty  days  from  the  time  that  He  was  slain  to  when  B 

instead  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemacies  observe  the  day  ol 

day  after  Ilia  birth  observe  that  on  which  He  waa  cir 

To  these  commands  all  agreed,  on  condition  Ibi 

them,     Tliia  be  consented  to  do,  on  the  underatandini 

thing  except  bread  nf  misery  and  water  of  affliction — ] 

forUdden  food,  but  in  expiatory  suffering-  for  his  sin 

him  a  tower  in  tlie  midst  of  the  city,  in  which  be  i 

Ilia  death,  all  which  provisions  were  duly  carried  ou' 

tower  he  served  the  God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham,  Isai 

stranger,  it  is  added,  that  he  -wrote  many  Piatiin — a  cm 

which  form  part  of  the  Synagogue  service — and  that 

laruel  to  be  in  perpetual  memory  of  him,  and  especial 

to  the  liabhia.     Tlie  remark  is  the  more  noteworthy, 

describe  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  author  of  aeveral  li 

is  still  repeated  in  the  Synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and 

Brlk  ha-Midr.,-patt  v.,  p.  01,  note).     But   to  return, 

mainad  in  that  tower  for  six  years,  when  be  died,  and 

within  the  tower.     But  the  Nazarcnea  raised  there  a  i 
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may  be  seen  in  Home,  and  they  call  it  Peter,  which  is  the  word  for  a  stone,  because       app. 
he  sat  on  a  stone  till  the  day  of  his  death.    But  after  his  death  another  person       xvill 
named  Elijah  came,  in  the  wickedness  and  cunning  of  his  heart  to  mislead  them.    - 
And  he  said  to  them  that  Simon  had  deceived  them,  for  that  Jesus  had  com- 
manded him  to  tell  them :  it  had  not  come  into  His  heart  to  despise  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  that  if  any  one  wished  to  circumcise,  he  should  circumcise ;  but  if  any  one 
did  not  wish  to  be  circumcised,  let  him  be  immersed  in  foul  waters.     And  even  if 
he  were  not  immersed,  he  would  not  thereby  be  in  danger  in  the  world.     And 
he  commanded  that  they  should  not  observe  the  seventh  day,  but  only  the  first 
day,  because  on  it  were  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     And  he  made  to  them 
many  statutes  which  were  not  good.     But  the  people  asked  him  :  Give  us  a  true 
sign  that  Jesus  hath  sent  thee.     And  he  said  to  them :  What  is  the  sign  that  you 
seek?     And  the  word  had  not  been  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  great  stone  of 
immense  weight  fell  and  crushed  his  head.     So  perish  all  Thine  enemies,  0  God, 
but  let  them  that  love  Thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength ! ' 

Thus  far  what  we  regard  as  the  oldest  Recension.  The  chief  variations  between 
this  and  the  others  are,  that  in  the  third  Recension  the  opponent  of  Peter  is  called 
Abba  Shaul  (St.  John  also  is  mentioned  ;  Jellinek,  u.s.  part  vi.,  p.  156),  while  in 
the  fourth  Recension  (in  MS.),  which  consists  of  nineteen  chapters,  this  opponent 
b  called  Elijah.  Li  the  latter  Recension  there  is  mention  of  Antioch  and  Tiberias, 
and  of  other  places  connected  with  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  But  the  occurrence  of  certain  Romanic  words,  such  as 
Papa,  Vescovo,  &c.,  shows  its  later  date.  Again,  we  mark  that,  according  to 
Recensions  III.  and  IV.,  Peter  sent  his  liturgical  pieces  to  Babylon,  which  may 
either  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  document  *  Babylon '  was  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  population,  or  else  be  a  legendary  reminiscence  of  St.  Peter's  labours  in 
'  the  Church  that  is  in  Babylon  *  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  In  view  of  modern  controversies 
it  is  of  special  interest  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Peter,  secretly  a  Jew, 
advised  the  Christians  to  throw  off  completely  the  law  of  Moses,  while  Paul,  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  stands  up  for  Israel  and  the  Law,  and  insists  that  either  circumcision  or 
baptism  may  be  practised.  It  will  be  further  noted,  that  the  object  of  the  document 
seems  to  be :  Ist,  to  serve  as  an  *'  apology '  for  Judaism,  by  explaining  how  it  cauie 
that  so  many  Jews,  under  the.  leadership  of  Apostles,  embraced  the  new  faith. 
This  seems  to  be  traced  to  the  continued  observance  of  Jewish  legal  practices  by 
the  Christians.  Simon  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  arrested  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity by  separating  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue,  which  he  did  by  proclaimiDg 
that  Israel  were  rejected,  and  the  Law  of  Moses  abolished.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  Paul  is  represented  as  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  as  proclaiming  that  the 
queetion  of  circumcision  or  baptism,  of  legal  observances  or  Christian  practices, 
was  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  attempt  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue  had  been  the  cause  of  Divine  judgment  on  him.  2Ddly,  The 
legend  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  ward  off  persecution. 
3rdly,  It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Christians  remained  in  heart 
Jews.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult — at  least,  hypothetically — to  separate  the 
various  legends  mixed  up,  or  perhaps  interpolated  in  the  tractate.  From  the 
mention  of  the  Piutim  and  the  ignorance  as  to  their  origin,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  assign  the  composition  of  the  legend  in  its  present  form  to  about  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era. 
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APPEXTUX  XIX. 


{Seevol.il.  Book  V.ch.vi.) 

The  Pftrjihliifl  nf  the  '  Ten  Viiyins '  sod  of  the  '  tTDfaitbful  SeniHil '  cIob*  txSt  t 
Diwmursp  on  '  llie  IaoI  Things,'  the  final  Judgment,  and  the  fiiip  of  lluwe  «( 
Obriat'i  Itight  Hnnd  and  at  HIh  Left  (St.  Matt,  iiv.  31-16).  This  final  JodpMJii 
bj  our  Ixird  fornjB  a  fundamental  article  in  tlie  Creed  of  the  f  ^lu^dl.  U  b  dn 
('hrist  Who  comes,  accompanied  by  tho  Angelic  Host,  and  ^xs  dowa  im  tlw  thnur 
of  Ilia  Olory,  when  all  nations  are  gathered  before  ITim.  Then  th^  Una]  a 
lion  ia  made,  and  joy  or  sorrow  awarded  in  a'^cordani.'e  with  the  paat  of  eafh 
hisloTj.  And  that  pa»t,  as  in  relatioiwliip  to  iJie  Chrifll — whether  it  have  hsai 
'with  ■  Him  or  *  not  with  '  Him,  which  latter  is  now  shown  to  be  oqiitTali-nt  lou 
'  a(;iunst '  Him.  And  while,  in  the  deep  senoe  of  a  tore  to  Chriiit  which  iit  nttcri.' 
self-forgetful  in  its  service  and  utlwly  humble  in  its  realisation  of  Hiiii  to  Wkm 
no  real  service  can  be  done  by  man,  lo  tlieir  blessed  suTpriae,  Tliofi«  on  '  thi  lUgll' 
find  work  and  acknowledgment  where  Ihey  had  necer  thouphi  cif  its  poaaOalitT. 
every  minietry  of  their  life,  however  small,  i*  now  owned  nf  Him  a 
nimself — partly,  because  the  new  direction,  from  which  all  such  n 
was  of  '  Ohriat  in  '  them,  and  partly,  because  of  the  identiiicatina  oT  Oluiit  will 
His  people.  f*n  the  other  hand,  ns  the  lowest  service  of  liim  who  has  the  aw 
inner  direction  is  Chrislward,  bo  does  ignorance,  or  else  ifrnoration,  of  Ofanit 
(■When  saw  we  Thee  .  .  .  f  ')  iaaue  in  neglect  of  service  and  labour  of  lava, and 
neglect  of  aerviee  proceed  from  neglect  and  rejectitm  of  Ohri»t.  And  i 
either  'to'  Ohrist  or  "not  to'  Christ,  and  necessarily  end*  in  'the  Kingdom  |I^ 
pared  from  the  foundalion  of  the  world '  or  in  '  the  eternal  fire  which  la 
fiir  the  Devil  and  bia  angeli.' 

Thus  far  the  meaniug  of  the  Lord's  ^^'ords,  whicli  could  only  be  iropairad  br 
uny  attempt  at  commenlntion.  Hut  they  also  raise  questions  of  the  deapcat  to- 
portanee,  in  which  not  only  the  head,  but  perhaps  much  more  the  hairt,  is  intti* 
ested,  as  regards  tho  precise  meaning  of  tho  term  '  everlasting  "  and  '  «i«ru1,'  in 
this  and  other  connections,  so  far  as  those  on  the  Left  Hand  of  Otmet  ut  eon- 
cemed.  The  subject  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention.  The  doctrine  diit 
Eternity  of  Punishments,  with  the  proper  explanationa  and  limitations  giveii  to  il 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  has  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  l^itry  in  bis  Tmttiw: 
'  What  i."  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Poni'hraeut  ? '  Before  adierting,  liowrnw 
briefly,  to  the  New  Testament  leaching,  it  ^eerns  desirable  with  some  fuliiCM  tn 
Bet  forth  the  JevisA  views  on  this  subject.     For  the  views  hold  at  the  timr  trf 
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Ohrist,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  been  those  which  the  hearers  of  Christ       ^pp^ 
entertained ;  and,  whatever  these  views,  Christ  did  not,  at  least  directly,  contradict,        ^ ^^^ 

or,  so  far  as  we  can  infer,  intend  to  correct  them.^     And  here  we  have  happily    n.. — ., ' 

sufficient  materials  lor  a  history  of  Jewish  opinions  at  different  periods  on  the 
Eternity  of  Pumshments ;  and  it  seems  the  more  desirable  carefully  to  set  it  forth, 
as  statements  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete  have  been  put  forward  on  the 
subject. 

Leaving  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  (to 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  sufficiently  refeired),  the  first  Rabbinic  utterances  come  to 
us  from  the  time  immediately  before  that  of  Clirist,  froni  the  Schools  of  Shammai 
and  Hillel  (Rosh  haSh.  16  b  last  four  lines,  and  17  a).^  The  former  arranged  all 
mankind  into  three  classes :  the  perfectly  righteous,  who  are  '  immediately  written 
and  sealed  to  eternal  life;  *  the  perfectly  wicked,  who  are  '  immediately  written  and 
sealed  to  Gehenna ; '  and  an  intermediate  class,  who  *  go  down  to  Qehinnom,  and 
moan,  and  come  up  agfun,'  according  to  Zech.  xiii.  9,  and  which  seemed  also  indi- 
cated in  certain  words  on  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  6).  The  careful  reader 
will  notice  that  this  statement  implies  belief  in  Eternal  Punishment  on  the  part  of 
the  School  of  Shauunai.  For  (1)  The  perfectly  wicked  are  spoken  of  as  '  written 
and  sealed  unto  Gehenna ; '  (2)  The  School  of  ^hanmiai  expressly  quotes,  in  support 
•of  what  it  teaches  about  these  wicked,  Dan.  xii.  2,  a  passage  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  final  Judgment  after  the  Resurrection ;  (3)  The  perfectly  wicked,  so 
piuiished,  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  third,  or  intermediate  class,  who 
merely  '  go  down  to  Gehinnom,^  but  are  not  '  written  and  sealed,'  and  '  come  up 
•gain.' 

Substantially  the  same,  as  regards  Eternity  of  Punishment,  is  the  view  of  the 
School  of  ELUlel  (u.  s.  17  a).  In  regard  to  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles  it 
teaches,  indeed,  that  they  are  tormented  in  G^enna  for  twelve  months,  after  which 
their  bodies  and  souls  are  burnt  up  and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  feet  of  the 
righteous ;  but  it  significantly  excepts  from  this  number  certain  classes  of  trans- 
gressors '  who  go  down  to  Gehinnom  and  are  punished  there  to  ages  of  ages.'  That 
the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  used,  {^^nOy  must  mean  '  pimished '  and  not  'judged,' 
appears,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  firom  the  use  of  the  same  word  and  form  in 
the  same  tractate  (Rosh  haSh.  12  a,  lines  7  &c.  from  top),  when  it  is  said  of  the 
generation  of  the  flood  that  Hhey  were  punished' — surely  not  'judged* — by  'hot 
water.'  However,  therefore,  the  School  of  Hillel  might  accentuate  the  mercy  of 
Gkxl,  or  limit  the  number  of  those  who  would  suffer  Eternal  Punishment,  it  did 
teach  Eternal  Punishment  in  the  case  of  some.    And  this  is  the  point  in  question. 

But,  since  the  Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  represented  the  theological 
teaching  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of  * 
£temal  Punishment  was  that  held  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  however  it  may  have 
afterwards  been  modified.  Here,  so  fiair  as  this  book  is  concerned,  we  might  rest 
the  case.  But  for  completeness  sake  it  will  be  better  to  follow  the  historical 
development  of  Jewish  theological  teaching,  at  least  a  certain  distance. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Punishments  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Synagogue  throughout  the  whole  first  century  of  our  era.  This  will  appear  from 
the  sayings  of  the  Teachers  who  flourished  during  its  course.  The  Jewish  Parable 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  had  not  kept  their  festive  garments  in  readiness  or  ap- 

1  Of  coorae,  we  meiui  their  general  direo-       interpretationt}  men  of  Sanh.  16  6,  17  a,  I 
tion,  not  the  details.  must  call  Hjieci^  attention  to  thlH  tocus  cla*- 

'  In  view  of  the  strange  renderings  and      aicut. 
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peared  in  such  ae  were  not  cWnn  (Shnblj.  162  b,  153  a)  hu  been  alicadj  quoted 
our  exposition  of  the  Parables  of  llie  Mnn  without  the  Wedding-garment  and  ij 
-  the  Ton  Virgina.  But  we  have  mi>re  than  (his.  We  are  told  tBer,  28  fi)  th»i, 
when  that  preat  Rabbinic  authority  of  the  first  century,  Babbi  Joduinan  Ua 
Saccai — '  the  light  of  Israel,  the  right  bond  pillBt,  the  mighty  bunmei' — ]ij  t 
di/in^  and  wupt,  he  accounted  for  Lis  tearn  bv  fvnt  as  to  hia  tato  in  jud^nnent,  SSof 
trating  the  danger  by  I  he  contniBt  of  puniahnient  by  an  earthly  king  '  whom  bonitt 
are  not  eternal  bonds  nor  his  death  eternal  death,'  vhQe  aa  r^krded  God  and  Hi* 
judfFiuent :  '  if  lie  ia  angry  witli  me,  Ilia  Wrath  is  an  Eternal  Wrath,  if  lie  bindt 
me  in  fetters.  His  fetters  are  Eternal  felterv,  and  if  lie  kills  me.  His  d«ath  is  la 
Eternal  Death.'  In  the  same  direction  is  this  saTing  of  another  g^reat  Rabbi  nf 
the  first  century,  EUeder  (Shnbb.  Ifi2  b,  tibout  the  middle),  to  the  effect  fhfti  >i1m 
souls  of  the  riRbt#OHB  are  hidden  under  the  throne  of  fflorj'  white  those  of  tl.^ 
wicked  were  to  be  bound  imd  in  uiireat  (nia'jini  niD01Ii,one  Aiifel  hurling  tlwin 
to  another  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other — of  Trhich  latter  slr«ngeii» 
bo  saw  confirmation  in  1  .Sam.  xxv.  39.  To  the  fate  of  the  righteous  ap^iai, 
among  other  beautiful  passages.  Is.  l?ii.  3.  to  that  of  the  wicknl  Ig.  l«i.  il. 
Evideutly,  the  views  of  the  IlabbiB  of  the  first  century  were  in  strict  sccordam 
with  those  of  Shammni  and  Hillel. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  wo  mark  a  dedded  diiTerenci.'  in  Rabbiiiif 
opinion.  Although  it  n-as  said  that,  aft«i  the  death  of  Rabbi  Meir,  the  asc«Di  d 
smoke  from  the  grave  of  his  apostate  teacher  had  indicated  that  iht:  Kabbi't 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  raiiater  from  Gehsiina  bad  been  answin^  (Chwr. 
I'y  b),  most  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  that  period  propounded  the  ides,  that  inlht 
last  day  th«  sheath  would  be  removed  which  now  covered  the  auD,  when  tis  fiery 
brat  would  burn  up  the  wiclted  (Rer.  R.  6).  Nay,  one  Rabbi  maintained  llu 
there  wa^^  no  hell  nt  all,  but  that  that  day  would  consume  the  wicked,  and  wi 
another,  that  even  this  was  not  to,  but  that  the  wicked  woidd  be  consumed  bt « 
Aort  of  Internal  conflagration. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  we  lave  once  more  a  reaction,  and  a  retoM  l" 
tlie  former  views.  Thus  (Olietliub.  104  a,  about  the  middle)  Rabbi  Eleasor  i^»i»b 
of  the  three  bands  of  Angels,  which  successivelv  go  fbrth  to  meet  the  righlaooi^ 
each  with  a  welcome  of  their  own,  and  of  the  three  bands  of  Angela  of  Kawnt, 
which  similarly  ri'ceive  the  wicked  in  their  death — and  this,  in  temiB  whidi  leat» 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expected  fate  of  the  wicked.  And  here  Rubbi  Joa^  inforeuv 
(ToB.  Ber.  vi.  IG),  that  '  the  fire  of  Gehenna  which  wa:>  created  on  the  second  ttj 
is  not  eitinguished  for  ever.'  With  this  view  oceord  the  seven  dcagnations  whki. 
according  to  Rabbi  Joshua  bon  Levi,  attach  to  Gehenna  |Emb.  IS)  «,  line  11,  *r^ 
from  bottom — hut  the  whole  page  bears  on  the  subject).  Tliia  doctrine  waa  oalt 
modified,  when  Ben  I^akish  maintained,  that  (he  fire  of  Gebemia  did  not  hon 
sinners  from  among  the  Jews  (Cbelhub,  u.  s.).  Nor  does  even  this  other  sftjrisg oT 
his  (Nedar,  8  6,  la."t  four  linesl  necessarily  imply  Iba'  he  denied  the  etenalj  of 
punisbrarsut :  '  There  is  no  Gehinnom  in  ihe  world  to  come'— ance  it  is  qualified  1? 
the  axpeclation  (bat  the  wicked  would  be  punished  (pny),  not  annihilated,  b 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  mould  be  felt  as  healing  by  ihe  tighteous.  Lully,  if  va 
universal  beat  ificflt  ion,  vot  a  Idnd  of  universal  moral  resioratioD  seems  imj^ied  b 
Ihe  teaching  ol  Rabbi  Jehudoh  to  the  efiect  that-  in  the  urtculum  /ktunati  Grd 
would  de.'^troy  the  IVibt  AaSo. 

Templing  as  Ihe  subject  is,  we  must  here  break  ofl"  this  bistoricnl  ri!»i«-w.  for 
want  of  space  not  of  malerial.     Dr.  I'lisey  has  shown  that   ihe  TatKiunioi  »!■"- 
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teach  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment — though  their  date  is  matter  of  discus-       APP. 
sion — and  to  the  passages  quoted  by  him  in  evidence  others  might  be  added.    And        ^ix 

if  on  the  other  side  the  saying  of  Habbi  Alriba  should  be  quoted  (Eduj.  ii.  10)  to    , — -* 

the  effect  that  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  was  one  of  the  five  things 
that  lasted  for  twelve  months,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  this  be  taken 
seriously  (for  it  is  really  only  tkjeu  d'espnt\  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
the  teaching  of  Hillel  concerning  that  intermediate  class  of  sinners  who  were  in 
Gehenna  for  a  year — while  there  was  another  class  the  duration  of  whose  punish- 
ment would  be  for  ages  of  ages.  Even  more  palpably  inapt  is  the  quotation  from 
Baba  Mez,  58  b  (lines  5,  &c.,  from  the  bottom).  For,  if  that  passage  declares  that 
all  are  destined  to  come  up  again  from  Gehenna,  it  e.i-pressly  excepts  from  this  these 
three  classes  of  persons :  adulterers,  those  who  put  their  fellow-men  publicly  to 
shame,  and  those  who  apply  an  evil  name  to  their  neighbours. 

But  there  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  at 

the  outset  of  these  remarks  (Eosh  hoSh.  16  6, 17  a\  proves  beyond  the  possibility 

of  gainsaying  that  both  the  Great  Schools,  into  which  Rabbinic  teaching  at  the  time 

of  Christ  was  divided,  held  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishments.    This,  of  course, 

entirely  apart  from  the  question  who — how  many,  or  rather,  how  few — were  to 

suffer  this  terrible  fate.    And  here  the  cautions  and  limitations,  with  which  Dr. 

Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Church  has  surrounded  her  teaching,  cannot  be  too  often 

or  earnestly  repeated.     It  does,  indeed,  seem  painfully  strange  that,  if  the  meaning 

of  it  be  at  all  realised,  some  should  seem  so  anxious  to  contend  for  the  extension  to 

so  many  of  a  miserj-  from  which  our  thoughts  slirink  in  awe.    Yet  of  this  we  are 

well  assured,  that  tlie  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  judge,  not  only  righteously,  but 

mercifully.     He  alone  knows  all  the  secrets  of  heart  and  life,  and  He  alone  can 

apportion  to  each  the  due  meed.     And  in  this  assured  conviction  may  the  mind 

trustfully  rest  as  regards  those  who  have  been  dear  to  us. 

But  if  on  such  grounds  we  shrink  from  narrow  and  harsh  dogmatism,  there  are 
certain  questions  which  we  cannot  quite  evade,  even  although  we  may  answer  them 
generally  rather  than  specifically.  "VVe  put  aside,  as  an  unhealthy  and  threatening 
sign  of  certain  religious  movements,  the  theory,  lately  broached,  of  a  so-called 
*  Conditional  Immortality.'  So  far  as  the  reading  of  the  present  writer  extends, 
it  is  based  on  bad  philosophy  and  even  worse  exegesis.  But  the  question  itself, 
to  which  this  '  rough-and-ready '  kind  of  ansT\'er  has  been  attempted,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious.  In  our  view,  an  impartial  study  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  recorded 
in  the  Gospels — as  repeatedly  indicated  in  the  text  of  these  volumes — leads  to  the 
impression  that  Ilis  teacliing  in  regard  to  reward  and  punishment  should  be  taken 
in  the  ordinary  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  that  suggested  by  some.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  now  quite  clear  to  us,  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  lie  spoke, 
believed  in  Eternal  Punishment,  however  few  they  might  consign  to  it.  And  yet 
we  feel  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  quite  convincing.  For  might  not  our 
Lord,  as  in  regard  to  the  period  of  His  Second  Coming,  in  this  also  have  intended 
to  leave  His  hearers  in  incertitude  ?  And,  indeed,  is  it  really  necessarj'  to  be  quite 
sure  of  this  aspect  of  eternity  ? 

And  here  the  question  arises  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  which 
Christ  used.  It  is,  indeed,  maintaine<i  tliat  the  terms  aluivioi  and  kindred  expres- 
sions always  refer  to  eternity  in  tlie  strict  sense.  But  of  this  I  cannot  express  my- 
aelf  convinced  (see  ad  voc.  Schleusner,  Lex.,  who,  however,  goes  a  little  too  far ; 
Wahly  Clavis  N.  T.;  and  Griiniiij  CI  avis  N.T.),  althougli  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  such  meaning.    But  it  is  at  least  conceivable  tbnt  tlio  expressions 
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jpp,         might  refer  to  the  end  of  all  time,  and  the  merging  uf  the  '  medifttnrial  nfKtxj' 
^]j(         ( 1  Cor.  XV.  24)  in  the  oheijlute  kinpstiji  of  God. 

, ■  In  further  thinking  on  this  tnoet  (oleaii)  subject,  it  seems  to  the  pre«eut  writer 

l^t  eXBggeratioDB  have  been  mode  in  the  argument.  It  bu  bin<ii  said  that,  the 
liypotbesie  of  Aunihilatioii  being  set  a^dde,  we  aie  pnicticallj  nljut  up  tc  wb«i  i« 
called  Uniwriialimi.  And  again,  that  UniverMliam  inipUee,  not  only  the  tinal  tv- 
HtoratioD  of  ail  the  wicked,  but  even  of  Saian  and  hia  angels.  And  furl  ber,  it  hu 
been  argued  that  the  melaphysicnl  diffieidtius  of  the  questioo  uliimately  rwolTs 
IheoiMilves  into  thia:  nby  thi-  (iod  of  all  foreknowledge  had  created  being*— In 
they  men  or  fallen  angels — wlin,  an  He  foreknew,  would  ultimately  sinF  Kov 
tbia  argument  has  evidently  no  force  as  against  absoluli?  Unirersalifni.  Bat  eren 
otherwise,  it  is  rather  specious  than  coDTincing.  For,  we  only  po«;seag  data  in 
rtiasnuiug  in  regftrd  to  the  sphere  which  falls  within  our  cognilion,  which  tha  alaiv 
lutel;  Divine — ihe  pre-human  and  the  pie-created — does  not,  except  an  far  u  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  Hevelation.  This  llmilatiou  excludes  from  tiie  splieie  of 
our  poeaible  comprehension  all  questions  connected  with  the  Ditiue  foreknoffledjc, 
and  its  compatibility  with  that  which  we  know  to  be  the  I'unJsmfiital  Uw  fi 
created  intelligeaces,  and  the  very  condition  of  iheir  moral  being :  personal  fo» 
dom  and  choice.  To  qunrrel  wJlJi  this  limitation  of  our  sphere  of  reasoning,  wen 
1o  rebel  against  the  conditions  of  liutuan  exislence.  Dut  if  so,  ihfu  ihe  qoealiai) 
of  Divine  foreitnowledge  must  not  be  raised  at  all,  and  the  questioo  of  the  fail  of 
angels  and  of  the  sin  of  man  must  be  left  Oti  the  (to  ua)  alone  intelligible  basii: 
that  of  personal  choice  and  abaolute  moral  freedom. 

Again— it  seems  at  least  an  eTBggeration  to  put  the  altemauvt^is  thus :  alnoluM 
eternity  of  punishment — and,  with  it,  of  the  stale  of  tebellion  which  il  impl>M,«ii 
it  is  unthinkable  that  rebellion  should  abeolulely  cease,  and  yet  punishment  con- 
tinue ;  annihilation ;  or  else  universal  restoralion.  Somelhing  else  is  at  leaat  thiidt- 
able,  that  may  not  lie  within  theee  hard  and  fust  tines  of  delimitation, 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  guartam  yuiif— that  there  may  bi-  a  punticatiiMi  V 
transformation  (si/,  ivnia  i-trbii)  of  all  who  are  capable  of  such — ur,  if  it  ispiefinsd, 
an  unfolding  of  the  germ  of  grace,  present  before  death,  invisible  though  it  uuyhn* 
been  to  other  men,  and  that  in  the  end  of  what  we  call  time,  or  ' diapHnaUiofi,' 
only  that  which  is  morally  incapable  of  transformation— be  it  man  or  devils — sliaSbl 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  '  (ilev.  xx.  10,  14,  16;  xxL8j.  And  hm, 
if,  perhaps  just,  exception  is  taken  lo  the  ti>rma '  puriQcation  '  or  '  tnuiilbrmfttiin' 
(perhaps  spiritual  developmeul),  X  would  refer  in  explanation  to  what  Dr.  Pnaqt 
has  so  beautifully  written— although  my  reference  is  only  to  this  point,  i 
others  on  which  he  touches  (I'usey,  What  is  of  Faith,  &c.,  pp.  1  ]ts-12ij).  And,  in 
connection  with  this,  we  note  that  there  is  quite  a  series  of  Script ui«>«iat«a)MBtlt 
which  teach  alike  the  final  reign  of  God  ('  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ').  and  ibi 
final  putting  of  all  things  under  Christ — and  all  this  in  conneclijii  with  the  bl 
fact  that  (Christ  has  '  tasted  death  for  every  man,' '  that  the  world  ihruugh  Uin 
might  be  saved,'  and,  in  consequence,  to  '  draw  all  '  unto  Hiiuik<lf,  cump,  CM. 
i.  19,  20  (comp.  St.  John  iii.  17;  xii.  32;  Itom,  v.  16-24;  1  Cw.  x\.  20J8; 
Eph.  i.  10;  Ooi.  i.  111,  20;  1  Tim.  ii.  4,«;  iv.  10;  Heb.  U.  U;  1  John  ii.  2j  if .  U 
— all  which  passages  must,  however,  be  studied  in  their  connection). 

Thus  &i  it  has  been  the  liole  aim  of  the  present  wrilw  to  wt  before  tlte  imiliii. 
so  far  as  he  can,  all  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  conHderation.  He  haspr^ 
nounced  no  dt-Siiite  conclusion,  and  he  tieither  wishes  nor  purpo^^  to  do  su,  Thii 
only  he  will  repeat,  that  to  his  mind  the   Words  of  our  Lold,  aa  re<.unIod  in  tb. 
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Ooflpels,  convey  this  impressioii,  that  there  is  an  eternity  of  punishment;  and 
farther,  that  this  was  the  accepted  belief  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
But  of  these  thin^irs  does  he  feel  fiiUy  assured :  that  we  may  absolutely  trust  in  the 
loving-kindness  of  our  God ;  that  the  work  of  Ohrist  is  for  all  and  of  infinite  value, 
and  that  its  outcome  must  correspond  to  its  character ;  and,  lastly,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  in  regard  to  those  who  have  departed  (whether  or  not  we  know  of 
grace  in  them)  our  views  and  our  hopes  should  be  the  widest  (consistent  with 
Scripture  teaching),  and  that  as  regards  ourselves,  personally  and  individuaUy,  our 
views  as  to  the  need  of  absolute  and  immediate  faith  in  Ohrist  as  the  Saviour, 
of  holiness  of  life,  and  of  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  should  be  the  closest  and 
most  rigidly  fixed. 
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Abraham t  transcending  merits  of,  i.  271, 
272.     See  Oehenria 

AbtaZion,  saying  of,  i.  128 

Academies,  subjects  of  study  in,  1.  232 ; 
classes  of  lectures  in>  and  students,  247 

Accoy  or  Ptolemais,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Aeher.    See  JSlisha  ben  Abttjah 

Aora,  Fort,  i.  113 

Adam,  Fall  of,  to  what  ascribed,  1.  166 ; 
things  lost  through  it,  166 

Aegina,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i.  70 

Aenan,  near  Salim,  site  of,  i.  393,  657, 658 

Agrippa  I.,  money  dealings  with  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  i.  63 

Agrippion  built,  i.  119 

Akiba,  R.,  i.  15 ;  vindicates  canonicity  of 
Canticles,  35 

Akylas,  or  Aquila,  version  of,  i.  30 

Alexandra,  the  Asmona^an,  sends  por- 
traits to  Antony,  i.  89,  90 ;  a  devotee 
to  Pharisaism,  97;  descent,  and  chil- 
dren of,  124;  her  intrigues,  125;  mur- 
der of,  126 

Alexander,  the  Great,  division  of  his 
empire,  i.  121 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  1. 
126,  127 

Alexandreion,  built,  i.  119 

Alexandria,  Jewish  students  in,  i.  24 ; 
Sanhedrinof,  26,  61 ;  position,  harbour, 
and  buildings  of,  58,  59 ;  trade  and 
luxury  in,  60,  61 ;  Canobus,  61 ;  Lake 
Mareotis,  61 ;  privil^es  enjoyed  by 
Jews  in,  61  ;  their  Sjmagogue,  61  ; 
ethnarch  and  alabarch,  63 ;  rich  Jewish 
firms  in,  63 ;  gifts  to  the  Temple,  63, 
64 ;  hatred  of  Alexandrians  towards 
the  Jews,  64  :  Jewish  homes  in,  250 

Alexandriani^m.     See  Hellenigts 

Am  ha-a/rez,  contempt  for,  i.  85 ;  who 
reckoned  such,  230 

Ananias,  high-priest.  Palace  of,  i.  112 

Afumos,  or  Annas,  appointed  high-priest, 
i.  242 ;  character  of  his  house,  263 ; 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  ?64 ;  ba- 


zaars of  his  sons,  371,  372 ;  their  con- 
duct, 372,  ii.  546;  Christ  before  him, 
ii.  545-547 

Andrew,  first  call  of,  i.  345,  346  ;  calls 
Peter,  347,  348 ;  final  call  of,  474-477 ; 
tells  Christ  about  the  enquiring  Greeks, 
ii.  390 

Angels^  one  appears  to  Zacharias,  1.  138- 
140 ;  their  names,  whence  derived,  141, 
142 ;  N.  T.  angdology  not  from  Jewish 
sources,  142 ;  Fall  of  man  ascribed  to 
their  envy,  165,  292 ;  appear  to  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,  187,  188;  minis- 
ter to  Christ  after  Temptation,  306 ; 
Essene  intercourse  with,  330;  refer- 
ence to  in  Pseudepigrapha,  330,  331  ; 
derivation  of  doctrine  of,  331,  332 ; 
Christ's  teaching  about  the  Angels  in 
heaven,  ii.  122;  Christ  strengthened  by 
one  in  Gethsemane,  539 

Anna,  meets  Holy  Family  in  Temple,  i. 
200,  201 

Annivs  Hufus,  the  Procurator,  i.  242 

AntigonuSy  of  Socho,  sayings  of,  i.  95, 315 

AiUigonus,  the  Maccabee,  made  high- 
priest  by  Parthians,  i.  124;  executed, 
124 

Antigonns,  the  Syrian,  conquers  Samaria, 
i.  397 

Antioch,  Jews  in,  their  rights  and  Sj-na- 
gogue,  controversies  with  Christians  in, 
i.  74 

Antiochns  III,  (Great),  ruler  of  Samaria, 
i.  397 

Antioehvs  IV.  (Epiphanes),  persecutions 
of,  i.  4, 5,  95,  121 

Antipater,  history  of,  i.  122, 123 

Antipater,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i. 
126,  127,  219;  executed,  218 

Antipatris,  built,  i.  119 

AnUmia,  ancient  Bans,  i.  112,  113,  118, 
244 

Antony,  g^ves  Judaea  to  Herod,  i.  1 24 ; 
summons  him,  125 

Anxnr,  Synagogue  at,  i.  70 
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Ajium,  incites  AlezamlriaDS  against  the 

Jews,  i.  64,  65 
A/Hicryplial  Literature,  origin  of,  i.  31 ; 
inDuence  of,  'A'i 

ApiatU*,  the  Twelve,  calling  of,  i.  621- 
62:1 ;  misiiioo  of,  640;  Chiist's  dliuxiurse 
to  them  on  it,  640-6S3 ;  eat  the  ears  of 
com  on  the  Sabbath,  ii.  63-68 ;  their 
queHtionaboutfeedingthC'lOOO,  66;  the 
miraculoLUi  always  new  to  them,  66,  67  ; 
the  leaven  of  the  i'hariiices  and  Saddu- 
cees,  70,  71  ;  effect  on  them  of  the 
challenge  of  a  sign,  76,  77 ;  Christ's 
qnestion  to  them  at  Ctesorea  Philippi, 
78-80;  His  teaching  as  to  His  death, 
86,92.  110,  Ill,:il6;  the  high  point  in 
theirfaith,  91,92;  fail  to  cure  the  lona- 
tic,  106.  109  ;  dispute  on  the  way  to  Ca- 
pemauia,andClmst'»t«aohiDg  thereon, 
1 16-126  ;  the  betrayal  would  not  Snally 
break  up  their  circle,  601 ;  the  question 
an  to  the  betrayer,  606;  petsecutions 
predicted.  623;  poplezity  about  Christ's 
departure  and  coming  ngain,  626-ii3T ; 
Christ's  prayer  for  llicm,  528-631  ; 
breaking  up  and  refonning  of  their 
dicle,  533,  S34 ;  they  flee  OD  Christ's 
arrest,  634 ;  power  delegated  to  theni. 
6J3  ;  Christ's  last  conniiission,  64U  ; 
\\\ey  witDVSs  the  Ascension,  649,  660 

Arabia,  Jews  in,  i.  12 

Arai>t"'on,  language  spoken,  i.  10,  130 

Areielaw*.  son  of  Herod,  i.  126  ;  accce- 
Nion  of,  219 ;  miNsion  to  Home.  2:!0 ; 
mode  ethnarcli.  220;  bonl-'hed  to  Gaul, 
220,  236 ;  wealth  cnnfii.catcd,  236  ; 
clutnffoi  lii(,'li-pricKt>s  240 

Anhitj/iuujt'go*,  i.  63 

Arittimt,  lettvr  of,  i,  25 ;  Bvmbolism  in, 
34,36 

Ariitttbului,  of  Alexandria,  conuuentarj- 
of.  i.  36 

Ariitabuliu  II.,  disputes  of,  with  Hyr- 

ArtKliAidai,  brother  of  Mnriainme,  i.  124  ; 

iiitKle  bifli-priesi,  niid  murdoreil,  125 
Arittohiilni,  lion  of  Herod,  bistorj-  of,  i. 

126,  127 
ArtiijMii«»,  i.  36 
Anareth,  i.  14 

Ateriitiim  of  Christ,  U.  649.  660 
Atla.  Minor,  privileges  of  Jews  in,  i.  73 
Attretojiy  ainon<;  the  Jgwn,  i.  209-211 
Athfat,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i,  70 
AttiaemriU,  Day  uf,  i,  229 

Bttba  bca  Huia,  advises  Herod,  i.  120  ; 

brings    saariticial     animals    into    the 

Temple,  370,  372 
Habta,  sons  of,  raunlered,  i.  126 
Hahj/taHian  Jrn-f,  how  esteemed,  i,  7,  9  ; 

>eal'i(if,  7.  H:  irenealogii'p,9;  relations 


to  Palestinians,   10-12  ;  academies  of, 
12 ;  trade  and  commerce  of,  13,  14 
Baaiirrt,  Jcn-iah  and   Homan,   iL   463 ; 

interest  charged  by,  463,  461 
BajitUiH,  difference  between  the  Baptist's 
and  Christian,  i.  272  ;  Ijevitical  and 
proselyte  baptism,  273 ;  the  Baptists 
rite,  274 ;  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  283, 
284 ;  not  expected  for  Jews  in  liabbinic 
writings,  285 

Sar-Aba*.  released,  ii.  674,  676 

Bar-CiKhab,  coin^e  of,  ii.  385 

Bar-Timaetii,  heaUng  of,  ii.  36S,  366 

Bameh,  Apocalyj^e  of,  i.  31 ;  age  and 
contents  of,  81,  82 ;  the  Messiah  in. 
176 

Bsth-Kal,  declares  for  HiUel,  i.  128;  was 
such  at  Christ's  Baptism  I  286,  286; 
declares  tor  Elieser,  ii.  69 

Batlanim.    I^ee  Si/nagogutt 

Beela-bul  and  BeflzibbaL.  i.  648 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  i.  31 

Ben  Datna,  i.  22 

Brn-LaJritk,  saying  of,  i.  Ill,  112 

Jietkabara,  or  Bttkaay,  i.  264  ;  John  the 
Baptist  at,  278 

Bethmij/,  Christ  at,  ii.  144-147;  }ourucy« 
to  raise  Lazarus.  3U,  316;  leaves  it, 
326  ;  the  journey  and  supper  theie, 
338,  359;  llary  anoints  Christ,  llSft- 
360 :  leaves  it  for  Jerusalem.  364 ; 
returns  at  night,  373;  leaves  it  next 
nioniiug,  374 ;  ecclesiastically  included 
in  Jen^alem,  4tiU ;  place  of  Christ'^ 
jVsceniduD.  649 

Bethetila,  Tool  of,  name,  i.  462;  the 
troubling  of  the  water,  463,  464;  the 
miracle  there,  467-169 

Beth  ka-.Vidrath,  i.  23 

Betklrhrm,  JlL-ssiab's  birthplace,  i.  IS!, 
206;  description  of  plac4\  184;  the 
Birth  in  the  stable,  184,  186;  thesbep- 
benls  in  the  plains.  186,  187;  the  ado- 
ration of  the  shepherds,  189 

Brthphage,  identification  of,  ii.  364 ;  the 
colt  loosed  at,  365;  ecclesiastically  iC' 
eluded  in  Jerusalem,  480 

Bethtahla,  of  (talilee,  iirobable  situatiou 
of,  ii.  3 ;  bouse  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
4 ;  Christ  lands  there,  6 ;  woe  on, 
138.  139 

B<-thi(iiil,i-JuUa»,  built,  i.  88,  262,676; 
the  feeding  of  the  5000  there,  G77-685: 
the  multitude  sent  away,  687  ;  healing- 
of  oneblindat,  ii.  47,  48 

Betrothal,     See  Marrlagr. 

Biiuling  and  Lwaiiig,  power  of,  iL  84, 86 ; 

Church's  power  of,  643 
B»raUhat,  i.  103 ;  in  the  Babylon  TolmiKl, 

104,  105 
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Brethren  of  the  Lord,  question  concern- 
ing the,  i.  251, 364  ;  live  in  Capernaum, 
364;  their  visit  to  Christy  676,  677; 
challenge  Him  to  show  Himself,  ii. 
129, 130 

Burial,  orations  at,  i.  665 ;  the  mourners, 
655;  ii.  317,  318;  coffins  and  bieis,  i. 
656,  656;  ii.  317;  procession  to  the 
grave,  i.  656,  667;  duties  connected 
with,  ii.  133;  time  of  burying,  ii.  316  ; 
cemeteries  and  tombs,  316-320 ;  mourn- 
ing of  relatives,  320,  321 ;  visiting  the 
grave,  323  ;  Jewish  ideas  about  corrup- 
tion, 324;  Christ's  woe  on  hypocrisy 
in  whitening  tombs,  413;  burial  and 
grave  of  Christ,  616-617 

C€t$ar^  tribute  to,  the  question  of,  ii.  383- 
386 

(.Wsarea,  i.  88,  119  ;  residence  of  Roman 
Procurator,  236 

Oiarea  Philippi,  built,  i.  88, 262  ;  Christ 
journeys  to.  ii.  70-74 ;  description  of 
locality,  74  :  Christ's  question  and 
Peter's  confession  there,  78-86;  the 
teaching  and  temptation  by  Peter 
there,  86-88  ;  Christ  leaves  it,  110 

Caiaphajt,  appointed  high-priest^  i.  242 ; 
character  and  policy  of,  262,  263,  ii. 
545 ;  his  unconscious  prophecy,  ii.  326 ; 
Christ  before  him :  the  private  inter- 
view, 548-652;  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrists,  556-660;  the  condemna- 
tion, 660 

Calirrhoe,  baths  of,  i.  217 

Caua  of  Galilee,  marriage  in,  344  ;  site  of 
town,  3.55,  356;  home  of  Nathaniel, 
356,  423  ;  the  first  miracle  in,  357-363 ; 
the  second  miracle  in,  423-429 

Camm,  Old  Testament,  i.  27,  35 

Capernauvt,  home  of  Christ,  His  Mother, 
and  brethren,  i.  364, 457  ;  site  of  town, 
365,  366:  Synagogue  at,  366;  cure  of 
court-officer's  son  at,  424,  429 ;  centre 
for  preaching,  458,  460;  cure  of  the 
demoniscil  in  the  Synagogue  at,  478- 
485  ;  cure  of  Peter's  life's  mother  and 
of  riek  at,  485-488 ;  Christ  heals  the 
paralytic  at,  501-5C6 ;  cure  of  cen- 
turion's servant  there,  642-649 ;  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  at,  61 6-634 ;  healing 
of  the  woman  with  the  bloody  flux, 
620 ;  Christ  leaves  it,  635 ;  teaches 
near  it.  654 ;  His  discourses  on  His 
return  there,  ii.  4-26 ;  His  teaching  in 
the  Synagogue  there,  27-35  ;  deserted 
by  some  disciples  there,  36  ;  He  leaves 
Capernaum,  37,  75  ;  teaching  on  His 
return  to  Capernaum,  115-125;  Christ's 
woe  on,  139 

Cajma,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 

Carmel^  view  of,  i.  146 


Census,  that  of  Cjrrenius,  i.  181-183; 
excitement  consequent  on,  23r»,  2.S7, 
241 

Chaber,    See  Pharisees 

Chanina  hen  Bosa,  cure  by,  i.  424,  425, 
ii.  116 

Chasidim,  rule  of,  i.  96;  distinguished 
from  Pharisees,  323 

Chassan,  generally  also  teacher,  i.  231 ;  his 
part  in  the  Synagogue  services,  438,  443 

Cheber,  under  the  Maccabees,  i.  97 

Chija,  R.,  restores  the  Law,  i.  12 

Children,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  i. 
227,  262 ;  what  they  see  before  being 
bom,  ii.  325 

Chizonim,  Sepharim,  or  outside  books,  i. 
33;  probably  the  Essenes,  331-333; 
books  denounced  by  Rabbis,  333,  334 

Choi  haMoed,  ii.  148, 166 

Chorazin,  Christ's  woe  on,  ii.  138,  139 

Church,  the,  disputes  in  early,  i.  7; 
foundation  laid  on  'the  Petrine,'  ii.  82- 
85 ;  discipline  to  offenders  in,  123, 124; 
authority  bestowed  by  Christ  on,  140- 
142;  ita  union,  communion,  and  dis- 
union, 518-523 ;  rule  and  ordination 
in  the  early  Church,  554 ;  its  com- 
mission and  power  given  by  the  Risen 
Christ,  642,  643 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  Aristobulus, 
i.36 

Copaniut,  Procurator  of  Syria,  i.  242 

Costoharus,  Governor  of  Idumaea,  mur- 
dered, i.  126 

Crauus,  spoils  Temple  Treasury,  i.  .S61» 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  preparations  for,  and 
procession  to,  ii.  580-584;  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  bears  the  Cross,  585;  Christ 
and  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  586, 587 ; 
the  crucifyiner,  587;  the  draught  re- 
fused, 587,  588 ;  the  ^Yw/w*,  588,  589 : 
the  lots  for  the  garments,  589-591 ; 
the  Utterances  of  Christ,  and  the  mock- 
ing, 591-605;  His  death,  607;  the  rend- 
ing of  the  veil  and  the  earthquake,  &c., 
608-610;  the  crurifragium,  610,  611; 
Christ's  side  pierced,  612,  613 

Cyrene,  Jews  in,  i.  62,  63, 119  ;  Simon  of, 
ii.  585 

Cyrenius,  notices  of,  in  St.  Luke,  i.  181, 
182 ;  orders  a  census,  236 ;  Governor  of 
Syria,  242 

2>aZmtfiiit«^Aa,  probable  derivation  of  name, 
ii.  67,  78;  its  site,  72;  the  challengt- 
of  the  sign  from  heaven  at,  68-70  ;  its 
effect  on  the  disciples,  71,  79 

Barshan,  studies  of,  i.  11 

Bead,  the  offices  for.  i.  664,  656.  Sec 
Beath  and  Burial 

Beath,  Jewish  ideas  of  its  cause,  i.  1(>6  ; 
the  Gan  Eden  and  Gehinnom  after,  ii. 
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279-aSl  ;  tDvocation  ot  Abraham  after, 
ii.  279,281.  28a 

DrWi>r»,  bonds  or  writings  of,  Si.  288,  271, 
ipi ;  TRriouB  kinds  of  such  legal  doou- 
meata,  372,  273 

Juvapolu,  ciliee  of  the,  i.  87  i  Christ 
heals  one  deaf  and  dumb  there,  ii.  14- 
4T;  Sabbath  coolroversios  in,  ai-C2; 
landing  of  *000  in,  fi3-67:  Christ 
toomnys  tbroagb  it  towards  JemsalDm, 
132;  oertAin  there  who  would  follow 
Bim. 132-131 

Dedititttiimi^tlu'Tiimj/li-.FeMl  of,  i.  121  ; 
h(j»  oolebrated,  229,  ii,  227.  228; 
Dtuum  for  it,  ii.  22<t,  2£7:  Cbriat's 
teaohiliK  M,  229-232 

Lekliniuiit,liaX>)naic.Aegiw*of,HSa,i9i; 
from  entering  a  heathen  house,  ii.  663 

Bcauariut,  Hellenist  historian,  i.  36 

DemftHtu  PAalennu,  i.  21,  25 

Z»-Du)»u«J.  in  N.  T.,  i.  179;  views  of 
Christ  ejid  of  His  oont«mporarica  on, 
180 :  ohaiacter  and  probable  rotiomilc 
of  the  phenomenon,  180-186,  607-813  ; 
Jewish  remedies  for,  182 ;  oare  of  the 
ilemouiscd  at  Capernaum,  181-185 ;  at 
lieiass,  6U7-6I1 

Druumoiogsf  ol  N.  T.,  whence  derived  I 
i,  112;  Jewish  idea  of  Beelzebul,  ii. 
200.201 

Deruth,  i.  21 

Ditprrinon,  tbr^.  onion  with  Jerusalem  in 
worship  and  hope,  i.  5,  6,  77,  TS,  S2, 
33  ;  in  all  lands,  70 ;  perwcutions  suf- 
fered \ty  tliero  of  the,  76 ;  places  of 
worship,  Ttt :  Palesliiiian  views  of  theii 
pieseiir,  imd  faturc,  78-B2 

JXtprriioH,  Santern,  or  Trnns-Eapbrstic. 
nations  of,  i.  6\  political  and  religions 
standing,  7^12 

DuptvtUm,  WMem.     Se«  JlrUcnitii 

IHrptve,  Christ's  teacliing  to  the  rliiuisecs 
on,ii.33l,332,33*-.')3n:  Babbinie views 
on  the  HUhjeot,  332-331 

Dorthi  BfiiuMvlh,  nllegorio  interpreta- 
tions of  the.  i,  3C 

Dreamt,  how  regarded,  L  156 

Ihvia,  etiquette  in,  i.  830;  artioles  of 
clothing,  A21-G23 ;  probable  dress  of 
Christ,  621-026 ;  b;saus  and  porple.  ii. 


£ili-n.  Oan.  ii.  280,  281.    See  DtatA 
E^jit,  Uoly  F'jUJiily  in,  i.  211,  213,  217 
^kasar,    higb-privst.    leC1«r    lo.   i.   25 ; 

Aristaeas'  account  of,  31,  3B 
Eh^:ar,toa of  ItocthoB,  High-Priest,  i. 211 
ElmoiT,  sun   of  Judas  tlie  Natioualisl, 

i.  211,  212 
/lleaiar  tlie  Me<le,  i.  12 
Kllttrr  bim,  jr^nanoii,  R.,  i.  15 ;  his  stone, 

106 ;    sign*    in    conlirmatiOD    of    his 


teaching,  ii.  <     ,   .   

shephoiri  and  sheep,  193,  191 
Elijah,  Jewish  idcHu  oonccmiDf;,  L  IIS, 

113;  at  the  Tnins  tig  oration.  Ii.  S7,  IMI; 

tlui     dlscipl»i'      question    abxit     ids 

(wming.  101,  105 
ElUaMli,  clisniot«r  uad  home  of,  l.  13(> 

137;  her   retirement.  U3:   greets  the 

Vir^n.  152. 153 :  gives  tlie  uune  J<An. 

ISS 
EtUha  hfu  AU^ah.  EL.  the  aptuUlte,  L  2S 
Emtaam,  Mosa,  or  Colonic,  ii.   1S7;  the 

wait  to  BmmaUB  on  Easter  Day.  63i.«10 
Smtira,  part  of,  in  bynagogait  sorifie^  L 

lie,  119, 150 
KiuKh,  Bivk  ef,  date  and  choncter,  j.  38; 

restoration  of  krael  according  to,  79; 

presentation  of  Messiah  in,  173;  angel- 

ology  of,  330 
fhi-Sopk.    ?tibKahbalak 
Kjrhraim,  dly  of,  ii.  127;  Christ  t' 

326,  32T 
Etdnu,  FiiHrth,  age  and  c 

80,  81;  Mi^eiobit:    ■— 
Bteboaitiii  built,  i.  81 
Ettemi,  dress  of,  t.  I  

237 ;   mmibci  and  sepnialion  of,  3M, 

32S,  32M,  82»i  was  John  thi>  iJisplisi 

one  r  32fi,  331;  oustonu  and  eisdesiu 

the  order.  326-328 :  angelologf  ui.sWi 

derivation  of  the  name  F 

333 ;  Babbinie  vi 
EHpfilrnui,  i.  36 
JijKvmtmmieation,  Jewish,   kind*  4 

183.  181 ;  what  involved  in,  Iftl    • 
Etmmlion,  Jewish  modes  uf,  jj,  5SS  I 
SuUoM,  rising  of,  i.  S38,  211 
EsfkUl.  Bellenist  poet,  i.  M 
Eira,  relum  nndur,  1.  8;  aotiTitr  ■ 

10,  12 

Fiutinf,  Jewish  views  on,  i.  662,  I 
days  of,  ii.  2fll  ^ 

Fatlien,  Jewish,  duties  of,  i,  ^^^ 

FnuU,  attendance  at,  when  obtinii^? 

i.236 
I\ff-lnr,  vnloe  of,  ii.  2 

of,  216-218 ;  Christ  c 

tree.  371-377 
Fiiiekt  at  Bethlehem,   for  what  pot 

there,  i.  187 

Oalia,  i.  BS 

Gabinia*,  rebuildii  S^< 

tJaMf.l,  nngel,  huiv  n-Kunli^  by  the  ^ 
i.  112;  sent  to  Nnwireth,  150,  Ac. 

Oalikani,  oharncliT  mid  dialoot  ( 
220 :    <lGSpi»»rl  by    Itabbis.    3  _ 
sUugliter  of  some   by  Pils^  i 

aalitee,  oountty  of,  exixHIs  and  d 
of,  i.  1 1 7.  223,  221 ;  rJie  stnuu 
tbeNKtionalistfi,23S)  Clukif^ 
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there,  393 ;  His  first  ministry  there, 
422,  423,  458,  459  ;  His  second  journey 
through  Galilee,  490 ;  once  more  there  : 
heals  two  blind  men,  it  49, 50 ;  returns 
there  from  Gaesarea  Philippi,  110 ;  last 
commission  to  apostles  there,  649 

OtUUee,  Lake  of,  i.  225;  the  call  of 
disciples  by,  47^-476;  fishing  in  the 
Lake,  473, 474 ;  calming  the  storm  on 
it,  599-605  ;  walking  on  the  waters  of, 
687-695 ;  Christ's  appearance  after  the 
Besnrrection  by  it,  ii.  646-649 

Oamaliel  J.,  i.  22 ;  healing  of  his  son,  i.  424 

Oamaliel  II,y  knowledge  of  Greek  of,  i. 
22  ;  his  arguments  about  the  Resurrec- 
tion, i.  315,  316,  ii.  402,  403 

Oazay  fair  at,  i.  117 

Oehennay  Jewish  ideas  of,  i.  271,  550,  ii. 
280, 281, 440 ;  children  of,  u.  551,  ii.  440 

OenneMrety  Land  of,  beauty  of,  ii.  5 

CfentUes^  how  regarded  by  Jews,  i.  90-92, 
547,  ii.  15;  their  future  according  to 
the  Rabbis,  i.  271,  ii.  440,  441 

^eniinm,  Sepharim^  i.  33.   See  Apocrypha 

Geramy  i.  606,  607;  healing  of  the 
demonised  at,  607-615 

Gethsemaney  site  and  name  of,  ii.  532, 
533 ;  Christ's  agony  in,  537-640 

Oolah.    See  inversion 

Oolgcftha,  site  and  name  of,  ii.  583,  584 

Gospels,  order  of,  and  presentation  of 
Christ  in,  i.  54,  65 

Chrecian  philosophy ,  influence  on  Jews  of, 
i.  22,  23, 31 ;  views  on  immortality  by, 
257 

Cheek  language,  influence  on  Palestinian, 
i.  22 ;  price  of  Greek  MSS.,  24 ;  not  the 
language  of  Christ,  130;  understood 
by  Him,  262 

Haggadah,  character  of ,  i  11,  12,  35,  94, 
102 ;  occurrence  of  in  Mishnah,  103  ; 
authority  of,  and  contrast  to  Christ's 
teaching,  106,  106 

Halachah,  authority  of,  i.  11, 94, 99-102 ; 
growth  and  object  of,  97,  &c. ;  contrast 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Scrip- 
ture, 105,  106,  ii.  17 

Hallely  the,  i.  230 ;  at  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ii.  159  ;  after  Paschal  Suj^r,  632 

Hebrew,  by  whom  spoken,  L  10,  130; 
price  of  MS8.,  23,  24 ;  spoken  by 
Christ,  252 

HeU^nic  cities  of  Palestine,  i.  87-89 

HeU-enism,  character  of,  i.  32-34 ;  modes 
of  interpreting  Scripture  of,  34-36; 
Philo's  exposition  of  these  methods,  40, 
&c. ;  completion  of  Hellenism  in  him,  67 

SeUenist^,  or  Grecian  Jews,  character  of, 
i.  6,  7,  18-22 ;  origin  of  name,  17 ;  re- 
ligious views  of,  18,  19;  studies  of, 
20-23  ;  those  in  Egypt,  62 


Heretics^  how  regarded,  i.  91 

Herman,  distant  view  of,  i.  146 ;  descrip- 
tion of  ascent  to,  ii.  93-96 ;  the  Trans- 
figuration on,  96-98 ;  the  descent  from, 
102-104;  healing  of  the  lunatic  be- 
low, 106-109 

Herod  7.  (Great),  orders  genealogies  to 
be  burnt,  i.  9  ;  architectural  works  of, 
88,  90,  118-120,  127  ;  conduct  towards 
the  priesthood  and  Sanhedrin,  120, 123, 
238,  240 ;  political  history  of,  123-126 ; 
murders  by  and  family  troubles  of,  124- 
127;  his  death,  127,  217,  218;  hatred 
of  the  people  for  him,  127 ;  his  attitude 
towards  Judaism,  127 ;  conduct  towards 
the  Magi,  204-207 ;  murder  of  the  Inno- 
cents by,  214 ;  will  of  Herod,  219 ;  his 
opposition  to  Nationalism,  240 

Herod  II.  (Antipas),  political  history  of, 
i.  126,  219,  220,  673;  his  character, 
261,  393,  394 ;  builds  Tiberias,  261 ; 
probable  alliance  with  the  Pharisees  of, 
393,  658  ;  residence  in  Penca,  657  :  im- 
prisons and  murders  the  Baptist,  666- 
674 ;  his  marriage  with  Herodias,  673  ; 
desires  to  see  Christ,  676,  ii.  75 ;  his 
threat  to  kill  Christ,  ii.  301,  302, 384  ; 
Christ  before  him  in  Jerusalem,  570 

Herod  Philip,  i.  219  ;  marries  Herodias, 
672,  673 

Herodeion,  built,  i.  119 ;  burial  of  Herod 
L  at,  218 

Herodias,  her  hatred  of  the  Baptist,  i. 
668,  672;  history  of,  673 

Herodians,  or  Boethusians,  character  and 
views  of,  i.  237-240,  ii  384 ;  seek  a 
sign  from  Christ,  ii.  67-70  ;  their  ques- 
tion about  tribute,  384 

High-priests  at  the  time  of  Christ,  cha- 
racter of,  i.  263 

HUlel,  activity  of,  i.  12,  96  ;  life  of,  116, 
128,  129 ;  how  he  attained  authority, 
248,  ii.  381 ;  character  and  tendency  of 
his  scliool,  i.  238-240;  many  of  his 
school  murdered  by  Shammaites,  239,  ii. 
13, 14  ;  the  eighteen  decrees,,ii  14  ;  his 
teaching  on  divorce,  333,  334  ;  cliarac- 
ter  of  ordinances  imposed  by  his  school, 
407 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  descent  of,  at  Christ's 
Baptism,  i.  284-287 ;  blasphemy  against, 
ii.  199 ;  the  promised  Paraclete,  614- 
617,  624,  626 

Homeros,  Siphr^,  i.  23 

Homes,  Jewish,  character  of,  i.  227,  252 

Housesy  Jewish,  laige  and  small,  i.  601, 
602 

Hfrcania,  built,  i.  119 

Hyroanns  7.,  breaks  with  Pharisees,  i.  97 ; 
conquers  Idumsea,  122;  destroys 
Samaritan  Temple,  398 

Hyrcanus  II.,  history  of,  i.  122-126 
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Idumaa  (S.  Palestine),  conquered,  i.  122 
Incensinff,  oeremonial  of,  i.  137,  138 
India,  Jews  in,  i.  12 
InlwrUanee^  Jewish  law  of,  ii.  243,  269  ; 

^fts,  and  testaments,  259 
InnoeenUi  murder  of  the,  i.  214-216 
I*hmael,  son  of  Bllsha,  vision  by,  i.  138 
liraely  unity  of,  1.  3  ;  merits  of,  84,  86 : 
their  sufferings,  to  what  ascribed,  167, 
168;  conditions  of  their  deliverance 
by  Messiah,  169, 170;  future  of,  271 
Italy y  Jewish  settlements  in,  i.  70 

Jairui,  rainng  of  his  daughter  by  Christ, 
i.  617-634 

James,  son  of  Alphsus,  call  of,  i.  621 ;  a 
cousin  of  Christ,  ii.  601 

James,  brother  of  Christ,  character  of,  i. 
261,  264 ;  Christ's  appearance  to  him 
after  the  Resurrection,  ii.  649 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  first  call  of,  i.  347, 
348 ;  final  call  of,  474-477  ;  witnesses 
raising  of  Jairus*  daughter,  629 ;  sees 
the  T?ansfiguration,  ii.  93-98 ;  his  re- 
quest to  Christ,  346,  347 ;  taken  into 
Qethsemane,  537 

Jason,  or  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  un- 
Jewish  conduct  of,  i.  118,  121 

Jt'hufiah  iht  Jiohj,  K.,  collates  the  Misli- 
nab,  i.  102 :  views  on  the  Samaritans 
of,  401 

Jcliudah  hen  Tahhai,  i.  90 

Jerichoy  imprisonment  of  principal  Jew> 
by  Hero(l  in,  i.  21 S,  210  :  site,  histor\', 
and  commerce  of,  ii.  310,  ^."iO ;  Christ 
stays  with  Zacchajus  in,  85 1  -354 ;  heals 
two  blind  men  at,  355,  356 

Jtrusalem^  description  of,  in  time  of 
Herod,  i.  111-113;  shops  and  markets 
in,  115,  117,  118;  cost  of  living  and 
population  in,  116;  Synagogues  and 
academies  of,  119  ;  magistrates  in,  129  ; 
Grecianism  in,  129;  (character  and 
morals  of  the  people  in,  130-132;  the 
dialect,  1 30 ;  houses,  letters,  and  news- 
papers in,  131 ;  Christ's  last  three  \isits 
to  Jerusalem,  ii.  120,  127;  His  entry 
into  the  city,  363-373  ;  Jewish  ideas  as 
to  th(*  Jerusalem  of  the  future,  437 

Jrsiix  Christy  annunciation  of,  i.  150-152; 
His  Name,  155 ;  His  Nativity,  185- 
189  ;  His  Divinity,  why  kept  a  mystery, 
102;  His  circumcision  and  redemption, 
193-197;  Simeon  and  Anna,  199,  200; 
adored  by  ^lagi,  207,  213  ;  the  flight 
into  Ep:ypt,  214,  215  ;  return  to  Naza- 
reth, 221;  the  '  Nazarene,'  222,  223; 
His  child  life,  226  -234  ;  first  attend- 
ancc  in  the  Temple,  236-249 ;  His 
youth  and  early  manhood,  252-254 ; 
His  Baptism,  278-300;  Temptation, 
291-307 ;  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God,  342- 


344 ;  first  week  of  His  Ministry,  344* 
346 ;  first  call  of  disciples  lA  return 
to  Galilee,  346-352 ;  the  first  Mincle 
at  Cana,  356-368;  His  home  at  C^- 
pemaum,  366 ;  the  first  Passover  in 
His  Ministry,  366 ;  purificatioii  of  the 
Temple,  372-374  ;  the  sign  asked,  374- 
378;  the  ngns  done  at  the  Paascwer, 
378-380;  Christ's  teaching  to  Kico- 
demns,  381-389 ;  Christ's  teaching  and 
His  disciples' baptism  in  Jadsa,  390, 
393 ;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well  at  Sychar: 
the  teaching  of  the  woman,  31I&-420; 
the  two  days  in  Samaria,  420-422 ;  the 
cure  of  the  court  oflicer's  son  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 423-429 ;  Christ  at  NaiaretK 
430,  431,  461-459;  at  the  Unknown 
Feast,  460-471 ;  end  of  first  stage  of 
Christ's  Ministry :  final  call  of  dis- 
ciples, and  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, 
472-477 ;  heals  the  demonised  at  Cs- 
pemaum,  484,  486;  cures  Peter's  wife's 
mother  and  other  sick,  485-488 ;  second 
Galilean  journey,  489,  490  ;  heals  the 
leper,  491-498 ;  tracked  by  Scribefand 
Pharisees,  498,  499,  674,  u.  51 ;  heals 
the  paralytic  at  Capernaum,  i.  501- 
607 ;  calls  Matthew,  513  521  ;  calls 
the  twelve,  522,  523;  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  524-541;  in  Capernaum: 
visit  of  His  friends,  542,  543  ;  the  charge 
that  He  had  a  de\il  and  Satanic  {xjwer, 
543,  675,  676,  609,  ii.  9,  197,  198; 
heals  the  centurion's  servant,  544-r)"»l : 
raises  the  young  man  at  Nain,  552- 
560;  chronolocry  of  this  pericKl,  561, 
562,  570;  imrdons  the  woman  which 
was  a  sinner,  563-569  ;  the  women  who 
ministered  to  Him,  570-573;  heals  two 
blind  men  and  one  (lemonise<l  dumb  on 
way  to  Capernaum,  573  ;  the  \isiT  of 
His  mother  and  bretliren,  576,  577; 
His  teaching  by  parables,  678-oS6: 
the  first  series,  586-598 ;  stills  the 
storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  59H-60-"» : 
heals  the  demonised  at  Gerasa,  ^y>- 
615 ;  raises  Jairus*  daughtor,  and  heals 
the  woman  who  touched  Him,  GhV- 
634  ;  Christ's  personal  appearance, 620- 
626 ;  His  second  \isit  to  Nazareth,  S.'^'i, 
640;  sends  forth  the  twelve,  64(^ 
653;  withdraws  from  Galilee.  6,>6, 
657 ;  answers  the  Baptist's  disciples 
as  to  prayer  and  fasting,  662-6$.'>; 
answers  the  Baptist's  message,  66?, 
669  ;  Christ's  testimony  to  the  Baptist, 
669-671 ;  feeds  6000  at  Bethsaida,  677- 
685;  will  not  be  made  Kine,  686: 
walks  on  the  sea  and  stills  the  stonu 
on  the  lake,  687-695 ;  at  Gennesaret, 
ii.  5  ;  returns  to  Capernaum,  4-8  ;  dL^- 
courses  by  the  way,  9-24  ;  the  crisis  in 
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popular  feeling  oonceming  Christ,  26, 
26,  35,  36 ;  the  teaching  in  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum,  27-35  ;  defection 
among  His  disciples,  and  answer  of 
Peter,  36 ;  heals  the  Syro-Phoenician's 
daughter  in  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  37-43  :  cures  one  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  Decapolis,  44-47 ;  heals  one 
blind  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  47, 48  ;  heals 
two  blind  men,  48-50 ;  Christ's  teach- 
ing as  to  the  Sabbath,  62-68,  ii.  303 ; 
heals  the  man  with  the  withered  hand, 
i.  69-62 ;  feeds  4000  in  the  Decapolis, 
62-67 ;  Christ  in  the  parts  of  Dalma- 
nutha:  the  sign  asked,  67-70;  teaches 
His  disciples  concerning  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  70,  71 ;  end  of  Christ's 
Galilean  ministry,  76,  76  ;  effect  of  the 
challenp^e  of  a  sign  on  the  disciples  and 
Judas,  76-78;  Peter's  confusion  and 
Christ's  declaration  and  teaching  there- 
on, 78-86 ;  Peter's  temptation  of  Christ, 
86,  87;  Christ's  teaching  about  His 
death,  86,  &c.,  110,  111,  346,  391,  392, 
469-471 ;  the  Transfiguration,  93-103^ 
He  heals  the  lunatic,  105-109;  Peter 
and  the  tribute-money,  113,  114;  dis- 
course to  the  disciples,  117-126;  chro- 
nology of  last  part  of  Gospel  narratives, 
126-128  ;  Christ  journeys  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles :  the  challenge  of  His 
brethren,  129,  130;  the  Samaritans  will 
not  receive  Him,  131,  132 ;  those  who 
were  hindered  from  following  Him, 
132-134  ;  the  mission  and  return  of  the 
Seventy,  135-142  ;  the  woes  on  Chora- 
sin  and  Bcthsaida,  138,  139;  Christ's 
yoke,  142-144;  the  inquiry  of  the 
lawj'er,  144;  Christ  at  Bethany,  144- 
147  ;  teaches  in  the  Temple  at  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  150-165 ;  plots  of  His 
enemies,  155  ;  teaches  on  the  great  day 
of  the  Feast,  160-162 ;  discourse  in  the 
Treasury,  164,  166-176 ;  Christ  as 
Shomroni ;  heals  the  man  bom  blind, 
178-187;  the  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  188-193  ;  in  Peraea  teaches 
the  disciples  to  pray,  195-197;  dis- 
courses in  Penea  to  disciples  and 
people,  199-203;  the  teaching  at  the 
morning  meal  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
205-213 ;  His  discourses  to  the  dis- 
ciples and  multitude,  214-221 ;  teach- 
ing concerning  the  slaughtered  Gali- 
leans, 222 ;  heals  a  woman  in  a  Persean 
Synagogue,  223-225;  teaches  in  the 
Temple  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
228-232;  the  Penean  parables,  234- 
297  ;  the  Persean  discourses,  298-307 ; 
Christ's  answer  to  Herod's  message, 
301,  302  ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  308- 
326  ;  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrists,  326 ; 
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Christ  at  Ephraim,  326,  327  ;  He  pre- 
pares for  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
327,  328  ;  heals  ten  lepers,  328-331 ;  His 
teaching    on    divorce,    331-336;    He 
blesses  little  children,  336,  337 ;  His 
answer  to  the  young  ruler,  and  teaching 
on  riches,  338-343  ;  answers  the  request 
of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children, 
346,  347; at  Jericho:   with  Zaccheus, 
349-356 :  He  heals  two  blind  men  there, 
366;  the  supper  at  Bethany  and  the 
anointing    there,     367-360;    Christ's 
entry  into    Jerusalem,    363-373;    He 
returns  to  Bethany,  373  ;  the  cursing  of 
the  barren  figtree,  374-377 ;  the  final 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  377,  378 ;  the 
children's    Hosanna,    378,    379;     He 
teaches  on  the  third  day  in  Passion 
Week,  380-383 ;  tribute  to  C»sar,  388- 
386 ;  the  widow's  two  mites,  387-389  ; 
teaches  the  Greeks  who  would  see  Him, 
389-391 ;  the  voice  from  Heaven,  392 ; 
Christ?s  last  appeal  in  the  Temple,  393- 
395;  controversy  with  the  Sadducees 
about  the  Resurrection,  396-403;  the 
Scribes'  question  of  the  greatest  com- 
mandment, 403-405 ;  David's  Son  and 
Lord,    405,    406;    final   woes    against 
Pharasaism,    406-414:    Christ    finally 
quits  the  Temple,  414 ;  the  last  parables, 
415-430, 453-467  ;  Christ's  discourse  on 
the   Last  Things,   431-462:   He   rests 
before  His  Passion,  468,   469;   He   is 
sold  by  Judas,  476,  477  ;  He  sends  His 
disciples  to  prepare  for  the  Passover, 
480-485;    His    probable    host,    486; 
Christ  enters  Jerusalem,  488,  489 ;  the 
Sacraments  which  opened  and  closed 
His  ministry,   491,   492;   the  Pasclial 
Supper,  492-507  ;  Judas  goes  out,  507, 
508 ;  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 509-611;  Christ's  last  Discourses, 
512-527;  the  Lords  own  prayer,  527- 
631 ;  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  532, 
633 ;   Christ's    supplication    for,    and 
warning  to  Peter,  634-636  ;  His  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  637-640 ;  His  betrayal 
and  arrest^    640-643;    Christ    before 
Annas,  645-647  ;  before  Caiaphas,  and 
before  the  Sanhedrista,  647-560;  Christ 
is  condemned  and  insulted,  660-562; 
He  looks  on  Peter,  563 ;  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists,  564 ;  Christ 
before  Pilate,  564-676  ;  Christ  sent  to 
Herod,  570 ;  He  is  sentenced  by  Pilate, 
578,  679;  Christ  is  crucified,  680-607  ; 
He  dies,  and  descends  into  Hades,  607, 
608 ;  the  rent  veil  and    earthquake, 
608-610;    the    centurion's  testimony, 
610 ;  His  side  is  pierced,  611-613  ;  His 
entombment,  613-616 ;  the  guard  set, 
617;  Hifl    Resurrection:    appearances 
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after,    633-649 ;   Qis  Ascension.   U9. 
GfiO. 
Jciiu,  son  ot  SiS,  high-priest,  i.  211 
Jemi,  tbeil  rosifllance  to  Rome,  i,  8S7 ; 
ihoir  oondition   nndGr  Augustus  and 
TibeiioB,  262 ;  bistorj  of  their  progres- 
eive  resisUace  to  Christ,  ii.  393-Sas 
^.tsnw/,  ¥Ma  of,  1.  MS 
Joanna,   wife    of    Clioza,    ministers    to 

Christ,  i.  B73.  673 
Joazar,  higb'priest,  qniets  tbc  people  as 
tv  the  cenmiB,  i.  237,  341 ;  political 
history  snii  views  of,  940-242 
Jm-Aamm  ben  Saooai,  H.,  saying  ot,  i. 
mH]  ilia  conduct  during  the  last  war, 
238,  289;  restoration  of  his  child,  ii. 
lie;  paraWlo  spoken  by,  426,  426 
JoAh  th«  Ba^tUt,  annunciation  of.  i.  139  ; 
hia  hirth  nnd  circnmctBion,  1S7,  1S3 ; 
parallelism  with  Elijah,  3G5,  264  ;  his 
early  yeara,  260;  firet  public  appear- 
ance wui  prettcbing,  264-276  ;  bis 
personal  apjienrance,  277 ;  he  hnptuies 
Christ,  278-284;  his  testimony  to  the 
deputation  from  Jerusalem,  .tOH-SlO, 
yHS.341:  character  of  his  preaching, 
33S-33li ;  his  lenipUtion,  339,  340 :  his 
testimony  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  342- 
316;  hia  two  disciples  follow  Christ, 
346,  .H46;  the  disputes  at  .£non  be- 
tween Ms  disdplei  and  »  Jew,  391- 
393 ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Antlpaa, 
G6G-6GB;  the  qaestions  of  the  Baptist's 
dlsciplwi  as  to  fasting  and  praypr, 
662>6S6;  his  embassy  to  Christ,  561, 
6(i7-UlJ9 ;  Clirisfs  testimony  to  the 
Itapii^i.  an-67!  ;  the  beheailing  of 
Ji.hii,  (;7l-fi74 
Jukn  Hill  Biiiuj/i'liit,  object  and  style  of 
hia  Oospcl,  i.  65,  66  J  his  view  of  the 
Logiis,  S6;  lirst  call  ot  the  Apostle, 
S4S-348 1  his  retrospect  on  ibe  lisit  of 
NioodeuiuB,  389 ;  arrangement  of  his 
Oospel  in  cycles,  407, 40S ;  final  call  of 
John,  474-477 ;  internal  evidences  of 
hisOoBpel,  433;  witnesses  the  raising  of 
Jairus'a  daughter,  623 ;  sees  the  Trsjis- 
flgTuation,  ii.  33-98;  forbids  a  man 
who  did  not  foUow,  117-120;  the  parts 
of  Christ's  History  which  are  viewed 
in  his  Qospel,  129-129  ,■  his  request, 
with  his  mother  and  brother,  346,  347 1 
his  question  M  the  Paschal  Supper, 
606;  with  Christ  in  aethaemane.sST; 
in  the  Palace  of  Caiapbas,  S49  ;  under 
the  Cross,  S99,  601 ;  at  the  Sepulchre 
on  Easter  diy,  631,632;  by  the  Lake 
of  llalilee :  why  he  recorded  this 
nanutive,  646-649 
JaHBt/uin,  the  Macoabeti,  history   of,   i. 

96,  113 
Jajipa,  harbour  of,  i.  117  j 


Jaiepi,  the  hnshand  of  the  Virgin  Haiy, 
his  gBUealogy.  i.  U«i  the  droam  and 
vision  of,  164,  lfi5;  maniis  Maij. 
ISS,  16U;  jonnieyi  to  Hnbeleu.  183 
Ac;  flees  intv  Egypt,  214;  lelonulo 
Nanareth.  221  ;  bis  search  for  >tmu  al 
Christ's  first  viat  to  JeruMlem,  SM-UH 

Jattph  of  ArimatAHt.  the  reoacsl  of,  ii. 
OIH.  614 


Jatppk.  brother  of  Herod,  i.  124 
Jotrphvi,  Grecian  Ihuugbl  ' 
Jatet,  brother  ot  Christ,  i, 
JinhHo,  R.,  iuecdote  of,  i. 
Jothoa,     son     of     GamI 

schoola,  i.  2111  

Jubilee*,  Bwk  of,  ixa  language  nod  d 

mctor,  f.  US,  39 1  tile  restoration  uE  the 

Jews  in,  80 ;  aiigelology  of.  S30. 331 
Jii4tm,  hone  of  lUbbiniam,  L  148,  223, 

224 ;  the  Roman  rule  ot,  260 
Jttdan,  R.,  discovered  the  Messiah,  L  m 
Jmfju.    H.,   execute')  by   Hensd,  L  SIT. 

JtiAu,  SOD  of  Kxekia^  revolt  of.  L  Ml 

Jfu^Tintf^nt.call of,  1,533:  beginniwof 
his  apostasy,  iL  38 1  hiator^  of  Ui 
g»Ldaal  alienation,  77,  78,  471-ITS: 
marma»  al  Mary's  aiutoiittf  ci 
Cbriit,  359,  360 ;  sells  Christ  to  itw 
SanhedHsIs,  476,  47T ;  his  bBadnr  at 
the  I>at>chal  Sapper,  49S-60C :  lie  Imw 
the  table.  507;  his  eliotaclef,  tS*, 
633 :  he  betrays  Chri«t.  B40-649 ;  U« 
change  of  mind,  477, 671 ;  brj^  bnk 
the  money  and  hangs  hiinsdi^  471; 
573  :  the  potter's  fiel^  BT:t,  S74 

Jiidat  Lrbh^tu,  call  of,  i.  S32;  hiiqat^ 
lion  after  the  Pasohal  Buppcr.  ILillli 
a  cousin  of  Christ,  601 

Jade,  brother  of  Christ.  chanLet«r  ot  i- 


Judgfi,  in  Jerusalem,  classes  of,  IL 


Kahbalah,  the.  i.   44 ;   Eo-Soph 

Sepbinitfa  in,  46 ;  what  so  cAlled. 
Kal  ra  Chomer,  argument  by.  it.  2M.  US 


1 


IT  caravansary, 
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Kingdom  ef  God,  its  history  a„ 

inn  nndN.T.i.  160.  161,  266,266.JW. 
270,  275,  '-'76 ;  annoaaced  by  J^  Itw 
Bapiisl.  2fl5,  291  ;  Rabbinic  riewi  of 
(he  Kingdom,  26A-268 ;  the  yoke  of 
the  Kingdom,  267,  268,  ii.  143-144;  « 
was  the  common  hope  of  Israel.  L  276, 
27ii;  the  Baptist's  position  in  twaid 
to  the  Kingdom,  283  j  Christ's  ooon- 
cration  lo  it,  300  ;  He  tcachea  cauaof 
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300;  the  Kingdom  portrayed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  MounI,  i.  629-631 ;  who 
are  worthy  of  it,  540 ;  its  mysteries  in 
parables,  5B3-6Hfi,  592-696;  the  new 
and  old  as  regards  the  Kingdom,  666  ; 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  greatness  and 
service  in  it,  ii,  VJO,  HI,  410;  forgive- 
ness  in  Ihe  Kingdom,  123-l:;S;  in- 
Hognration  teast  in  it,  300 ;  the  King- 
<lDm  L-ompatible  with  state  role,  386 ; 
the  great  paradox  concerning  it,  391 
Ki/jmii  boat,  I  U9 

Zampi,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  ii.  456,  168 

Zatt  TMngt,  Christ's  Diseoorso  on,  ii. 
432-452;  the  viewsof  the  disciples  on, 
432,  433 ;  Jewish  views  on  the  soirows 
of,  at  Advent  of  Messiah,  433-440;  on 
final  jndgoient,  eternal  punishment, 
and  the  world  to  come,  440,  441  ;  the 
Faeiidtpigrapha  and  Thilo  on  the  last 
things,  442-44B  ;  Christ's  warnings  to 
individoals  and  to  the  Cliurcli,  44&> 
460;  what  is  to  be  the  Church's  at- 
titude, 460-452 

I^tin,  possibly  understood  by  Christ,  i. 
262 

Znzami  of  Belhany,  sickness,  death,  and 
raising  of,  ii.  3 1 2-325  ;  ts  present  at  the 
feast  of  Bethany,  358 

LeatcM  and  contracts,  terms  and  modes 
of,  ii.  273,  423 

Zeontopulii,  temple  of,  i.  62 

Lfpfr,  heale<l  by  Christ,  i.  4'J1-41)9 ;  Rab- 
binic  precautions  regarding,  492-494  ; 
liow  niomlly  viewed  by  Jews,  494,  496 ; 
Christ  heals  ten  lepers,  ii.  323-331 

Lord'i  Supper,  the  accounts  of  its  insti- 
tQtion,  ii.  500;  the  words,  510;  pro- 
bable time  in  the  Paschal  Supper,  610, 
Ell 

J.iike,  St.,  Gospel  by,  iti 
65  ;  the  Prologue,  202 
liar  to  it,  ii.  126-128; 


Lytaniat,  governor  of  Abilene,  i.  261 

Maeeabre,  Judas,  political  histoiy  of,  i.  6, 

121,  122 
Jfaceabeei,  or  Asmon^nns,  the  rising  and 

govermcntof.i. 96,121, 122;  thel'alacc 

of  the  }tlaccabecs,  113,  IIS  ;  supposed 

derivation   of    their    name,   237 ;   the 

coinage  of,  ii.  386 
Maeeabtei,  Fourth  Book  o/,  i.  32 
JUach/fTTU,   built,  i.  119;  description  of 

the  site,  66^661 
Magadan,  boideiB  of.    Kee  Dalmanvtha 
Magi,  the  meaning  of  the  designation,  i. 

203  ;  their  home,  203,  201 ;  their  mis- 


sion,  201-207;    their   a<toration    and 
gifts,  207-21* 

Magdala,  i.  671,  ii.  6;  its  dyeworks,  i. 
672 

ilaicKia,  smote  in  GeUisemane,  ii.  543 

Afamim,  it  266,  269 

Manahem,  son  of  Judas  the  Nationalist, 
fate  of,  i.  241 

Mantuuh,  priest  at  Samaria,  i.  396 

Manna,  to  be  brought  down  by  Messiah, 
i.  176,177 

Marcut  Ambixiut,  Procurator,  i.  242 

Mark,  St.,  charocler  of  his  Gospel,  i  64 
499,  500;  presentation  of  Christ  in  it, 
ii.  127,  128 ;  probably  was  the  young 
man  in  Gethsemane,  614 

Mariamme  1.,  wife  of  Uciod,  history  of, 
i.  124-126 

Marriagr  and  betrothal,  in  Judsa  and  in 
Galilee,  i.  118;  groomsmen,  118,  663, 
664;  betrothal  of  Joseph  and  Slniy, 
H9,  160;  Jewish  yiews  on  betrothal, 
352-364;  the  marriage  ceremotiv,  354 
356  ;  marriage  processions,  ii.  455 

Martha  of  llctliany,  Christ  in  her  house, 
ii.  146-147 ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Laiarus,  .112, 
313,  321 ,  322,  324  ;  series  at  the  feast 
in  liethany,  368 

.Uaj-yn/ilrtAa«y,  sits  at  Christ's  fci'i,  ii. 
116-117  ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Laiarus,  312, 
313,  322,  323;  she  anoints  Christ's 
feet,  368-360 

J/iiry,  wife  of  Clopas,  ii.  600,  flOl,  615 

Mary  Magdalene,  \.  570,  671 ;  under  Ihe 
Cross,  ii,  600;  watches  the  burying, 
615,  616;  at  the  empty  tomb  on  Easter- 
day,  i.  672.  ii.  629 ;  telU  Peter  and 
John,  ii.  631 ;  sees  the  Angels  and 
Christ,  632-634 
Mary,  tlie  itrgin,  iier  descent,  i.  149; 
betrothal,  149,  150,-  the  annunciation 
to,  150-152;  visits  Klisabcth,  162; 
Mary's  hymn,  153 ;  is  married  to 
Joseph,  164-156 ;  journeys  to  Beth- 
lehem, 183,  181 ;  birth  of  Christ  there, 
185 ;  her  inner  history  and  develop- 
ment, 191-193,  249,  250  ;  her  Purilica- 
lion,  197;  tlees  into  Egypt,  214;  re- 
turns to  Naiareth,  221 ;  her  conduct  at 
Ciirist's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  236, 
248 ;  her  request  at  tlie  marriage  of 
Cana,  369-361 ;  lives  at  Capernaum, 
364 ;  het  visit  to  Christ,  676, 677 ;  under 
the  Cross  is  entrusted  to  St.  John,  ii 
.599-601 
..l/iua^i,  i.  119,  121;  last  siege  of,  242 
Matihcrr,  St.,  character  of  his  Gospel,  i. 
64  i  presentation  of  Messiah  in  it,  64 
ii.  127,  128 ;  Old  Testament  quolaiions 
in,  i.  206,  463,  169;  Christ  calls  him. 
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GU<8I0;  lie  makes  u  feast  for  Christ. 
61)1-621.  6G» 
Xatthiat,  R.,  eieculcd  hj  Herod,  i.  S17. 
818 

3tea.lt  amonf!  Ihc  Jews,  Mtilnde  at,  i.  584  : 
the  prindpB]  meal.  ii.  3i)n,  SOti;  food 
of  the  Itab;1(iniiin  and  PoleBtiman 
Jewe,  2I>6:  tl-e  benediotiocs.  206  j  the 
morning  lacBl.  206.  SOT;  podtiati  of 
^BslB  at,  20T,  208 :  wines  and  articleBi 
i)F  diet  at,  908, 209 ;  etiquette  al,  3UQ, 
210 


atraim^,.  kindi  of.  i. 


-,  B.,  treatinwit  of  lepers  by,  i.  49fi 
Memra,  the,  in  tbe  Targumini.  i.  47 
JfrnfloHt.  High-Priest,  i.  IKl 
■VeufrtA.  tiK,  fictiOD  of  the  two  Moasiabs. 
i.TS.iJ.  434,4116;  names  of  the  Messiah, 
1. 151,  186,  176  ;  0.  and  N.  T.  view  of 
Ilfm.  HW-ieS;  0.  T.  passage?  Meni- 
anicallj  applied  by  the  Synagogue. 
1A3 ;  Itabbmio  ideal  of  Him,  164,  166  ; 
the  BuiTeringB  and  woes  of  Mvasiab, 
166,  17S,  306.  ii.  439,  (34  ;  no  room  for 
His  priestly  office  in  Rabbinism,  i.  1 07  ; 
tbe  si^B.  time,  and  expectation  of  His 
coming,  168-lTl,  293,  308;  ii,  68.  69. 
154,  434;  Jewiah  views  of  the  natnre. 
premnndBne  existence,  power,  and 
po&itSon  of  Messiah,  i.  ITI,  172,  176- 
179  ;  views  of  Messiah  in  the  Psend- 
epiffrapha  and  Tai^mim,  1T2-1TS ; 
Jewish  views  aij  to  His  birth  and  birth- 
place. ITG,  178,  180, 181  ',  the  star  of 
Messiah,  211,812;  Messiah  abidoa  for 
ever,  ii.  393 :  His  dascent.  406,  406  ; 
the  days  of  Meaaiah  ;  wars  and  tvm- 
qnests  in,  1.  293,  293;  ii.  436,  437: 
meaning  of  the  tenn  as  distinguished 
from  the  future  age  and  world  tocomi;, 
i.  267.  ii.  43B,  440;  the  fewt  in  Mes. 
iiiania  days.i.  649,  560;  the  teaching, 
Uw  and  ritual  then,  ii.  S3.  437,  438 ; 
the  Rasorreotioa  by  Him,  436;  Jera- 
salem  and  Palestine  in  His  days,  437- 
439;  the  OentileH  in  the  days  of  Mes- 
siah, 43D,  440  :  death  then  abolished, 
4B9 
UiiumA,  the,  i.  76,  238 
Veiatroti,  the,  I.  47 
Mrthwgeman,  duties  of  the,  i.   10.   11, 

438.  444.  446 
Miftuul,  the  angel,  how  regarded,  i.  142 
Mhlmh,  the,  origin  of.  i.  11,21;  subject 

of,  94,  !01 
AfiffAU  Eder,    prophecy    concerning,   i. 

!8e,  187 
.ViKim,  Sip^rf,  1.  23,  33 
i/iraelei  qf  Chritt :  tbe  wine  at  Cana,  i. 
861-363 ;  cure  of   nobleman's  son  at 
CapemBum.    422-129 ;    the    impoicnt  I 


Kyna^Fogae  at  Capemanm,  484,  (SS; 
lifter's  wife's  mother  and  many  sick, 
486-488;  thcleper. 49U496  ;  tbepwa- 
lytic.  500-506 ;  Ihe  oenturion's  serattl, 
644-561 ;  ruses  the  yonng  iumi  il 
Nain,  6S2-560 ;  heals  two  blind  nen 
and  one  demonised  dumb,  673 ;  stills 
the  sterra  on  the  I^kc,  699-608 ;  heals 
tbe  demonised  at  (Icraaa.  606, 613;  heals 
the  woman  who  touched  Him  and 
raises  Jainu'sdnaght«r,  617-834;  fe«Ai 
50U0  at  Betbsaido.  67<V-G86  ;  walk*  on 
the  l^e  and  stills  the  storm.  68 7 -CSf ; 
heats  the  Syropboeniciao's  daughter,  ii, 
S8-43;  oncdeafanddmnb,  48-47:  CM 
blind  at  Bethsnida-Julias,  47,  (8;  two 
blind  men,  48-60 ;  the  nian  irilb  du 
williered  hand,  69-62  :  he  tcr4t  16(0, 
63-67;  heals  the  lunatic,  lOG-lOS: 
the  slater  for  the  tribute-money,  IIS- 
116;  He  heals  tbe  man  bom  btini 
177-187;  heaU  one  blind,  dumb,  uti 
demonised,  in  Penca.  197;  the  wo- 
man with  the  spirit  of  inlirmitir,  823- 
236 ;  He  niiaes  Laxams,  308-326; 
heals  ten  lepers,  328-.t31 ;  two  hlioi 
men  at  Jericbo.  356.  8GS ;  cnises  tlw 
fig-tree,  and  il  withers,  3T6-377: 
the  last  drought  of  Sshcs,  646,  64T; 
gronnds  for  rejecting  the  miiacoknis, 
i.  669 ;  evidences  for  the  miiaonlanh 
601;ii. 308-312;  the tsiraclesof  Chdil, 
how  ilewed  by  the  Jewish  anthontitf, 
i.  676,  676 ;  when  not  expected  17  thu 
disciples.  689.  neo.  a.  66,  67 

JfUituik,  the,  origin  of.  i.  1 1  ;  content' 
and  order  of,  101,  lOS;  its  Ituiirasin'. 
108.  103 

Jfmwjf,  drachm,  ii.  257;  st»ter,lU;  seta, 
268;  talent.  204.  469;  iwratafa,  388; 
mina,  466 

Manting  SatvifiM.  i.  18.1,  134 

.itfwH,  at  the  TransHgnniiion,  ii. 

Mothert  in  UnieX,  i.  229,  S80 


A'irirman.     See  Pfiari»frw 

A'ain,   deacription   of   locality, 
Christ  r^soB  tbeyoaogmon  at, 

Xord,  price  of,  ii.  3S8 

.Vatkaruel,  ot  BarthaliimeK,  onD  (J,  i. 
348-360 

JVatumalUU.     See  lSealat$ 

Nazareth,  description  of,  I.  145-148;  tlia 
Holy  Family  rctnrn  there.  321 ;  b* 
learned  Rabbis  there,  833  ;  can  anjT 
good  come  out  ot  Nocareth  T  S4d.  SSO: 
Christ's  lint  risil  IJwis,  43a.t66 ;  He 
fBca5toutofthe(dt7,46G,467;  ClwJi't'i 
second  visit  H>  the  place.  £37-639  [  He 
leaves  it  far  ever,  639,  640 
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Neharelaaj  Jews  of,  i.  8,  14 

Neitorians^  the,  i.  15 

Ne^o  Year's  Day^  i.  229 

JSlcodemus,  Christ's  teaching  to,  i.  381- 
388;  St.  John's  retrospect  on  the  in- 
terview, 389 ;  Nicodemus  remonstrates 
with  the  Sanhedrists  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  ii.  162, 163  ;  brings  spices 
to  embalm  Christ,  615 

.Mnbis,  i.  8 

Oil,  value  of,  ii.  268,  269 

OlireSy  Mount  of,  Christ's  last  discourse 

on,  ii.  431,  432 
Onkelos,  the  proselyte,  repelled  by  Sham- 

maites,  i.  239 
Ophel,  i.  Ill,  157 

Ordination  among  the  Rabbis,  ii.  381,382 
Orphsu$,  spurious  citations  from,  i.  36 

Palestine,  *  the  land,'  i.  7  ;  its  boundaries, 
and  grsldations  of  sanctity,  84,  86,  87 ; 
Hellenic  and  Herodian  cities  in,  87, 
88 ;  political  government  of,  at  time  of 
Christ,  87,  88,  236,  237 ;  the  ideal  state 
in  Messianic  days,  ii.  438,  439 

Parables  of  Christy  characteristics  of,  and 
reasons  for,  i.  679-586  ;  meaning  of  the 
term,  580;  the  sower,  586-588,  594, 
695 ;  the  seed  growing  secretly,  588, 
589 ;  the  tares,  689-692 ;  the  mustard- 
seed  and  leaven,  592-594 ;  the  treasure 
hid  and  pearl  of  great  price,  596,  596  ; 
the  drawnet,  596,  597 ;  the  watching 
servants,  ii.  218, 219  ;  the  good  Samari- 
tan, 234-239 ;  the  importunate  neigh- 
bour, 239-242 ;  the  foolish  rich  man, 
243-246 ;  the  barren  fig-tree,  246-248  ; 
the  great  supper,  248-252 ;  the  lost 
sheep,  254-266  ;  the  lost  drachm,  256, 
257 ;  the  lost  son,  257-263  ;  the  unjust 
steward,  266-274 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
275-283;  the  unjust  judge,  284-289; 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  289- 
293 ;  the  unmerciful  servant,  293-297  ; 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  415-421 ; 
the  two  sons,  421,  422 ;  the  evil  hus- 
bandmen, 422-425 ;  the  marriage-feast 
and  wedding  garment,  425-430 ;  the 
ten  virgins,  453-459 ;  the  talents,  459- 
465;  the  minas,  465-467;  the  three 
series  of  Parables,  i.  579,  580 ;  character 
of  first  and  second  scries,  ii.  233,  234 

ParaeleteSy  the  two,  ii.  514-517.  See, 
also.  Holy  Sjfirit 

Parashahy  i.  29 

Passover,  Feast  of  pilgrims  at,  i.  229, 
243 ;  the  two  first  days  of  the  Feast, 
246;  the  first  Passover  in  Christ's 
Ministry,  366,  367,  378;  Christ's  last 
Passover,  ii.  479 ;  the  preparations  for 
the  Feast,  479,  480;  the  Paschal  meal: 


the  benedictions,  496,  497 ;  the  first 
cup  and  the  hand- washing,  497;  the 
ritual  at  table,  504,  506 ;  the  sop,  506  ; 
time  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  607 ;  the 
midnight  service  in  the  Temple,  507 ; 
end  of  the  Paschal  meal,  512,  532; 
what  rendered  unfit  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over, 665;  the  Chagigah  as  Pesach, 
566 ;  the  ceremony  of  the  wavesheaf 
and  second  Paschal  day,  611,  616,  617 

Patrte,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i.  70 

Pauly  St.,  in  Arabia,  i.  14 ;  his  journey 
to  Rome,  69,  70 

Penea,  seat  of  Herod's  government,  i, 
395;  Christ's  Ministry  there,  u.  126, 
127 ;  time  and  character  of  it,  195, 
196 ;  Christ's  miraculous  power  there, 
197,  223-225 ;  He  is  warned  to  leave 
Peraea,  301 ;  Christ's  final  journey 
through  it,  328 

Peshaty  i.  21,  41 

Peter y  Simon,  in  Babylonia,  i.  14;  first 
call  of,  i.  347,  348 ;  final  call  of,  474- 
477 ;  Christ  cures  his  wife's  mother, 
485,  486;  Peter  sees  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter,  629 ;  he  walks  on  the 
water,  694 ;  is  taught  concerning  clean 
and  unclean,  ii.  23,  24 ;  his  dispute 
with  St.  Paul,  24;  his  testimony  at 
Capernaum,  36;  his  confession  at 
Cffisarea  Philippi,  and  its  import,  80- 
86,  91,  92 ;  he  tempts  Christ,  86,  87  ; 
witnesses  the  Transfiguration,  92-98 ; 
his  conduct  as  to  the  tribute  money, 
111-114 ;  he  asks  about  forgiving  his 
brother,  116,  117,  124,  125;  what  re- 
ward should  they  have?  343;  refuses 
to  let  Christ  wash  his  feet  at  table, 
499,  500 ;  questions  about  the  betrayer, 
506 ;  asks  about  Christ's  going  away, 
608 ;  Christ  warns  him  of  his  denial, 
and  has  interceded  for  him,  ^34-536 ; 
resemblance  between  Judas  and  Peter, 
534,  535 ;  is  taken  into  Gethsemane, 
637  ;  smites  the  ear  of  Malchus,  543 ; 
denies  Christ,  549-663;  his  repentance, 
563;  Peter  goes  to  the  sepulchre  on 
Easter  Day,  631,  632;  Christ  appears 
to  him,  640;  Christ *s  tliree  questions 
and  commission  to  him  by  the  Lake  of 
GalUee,  646-648 

Pharisees,  contempt  of,  for  Hcllenibts,  i. 
7;  their  origin  and  political  history, 
96,  97,  310 ;  not  a  sect,  310 ;  number, 
degrees,  and  admission  into  the  frater- 
nity, 311,  312 ;  how  described  in  Tal- 
mud, and  viewed  by  Sadducees,  312 ; 
their  characteristics,  312,  313;  ii.  276, 
277,  290,  291 ;  theur  dogmatic,  cere- 
monial, and  juridical  differences  from 
Sadducees,  L  314-321 ;  derivation  of 
the  name,  323,  324;  their  deputation 
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to  John  the  Baptist,  340-342;  they 
unite  with  Herod  to  imprison  the  Bap- 
tist, 658  ;  they  track  Christ,  ii.  61,  52  ; 
the  controversies  about  hand- washing, 
9-15;  about  Sabbath  observauice,  52- 
62  ;  they  seek  a  sign  from  heaven,  68- 
70 ;  their  leaven,  70,  71 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  the  man  bom  blind,  185-187  ; 
their  interpretation  of  Christ's  power, 
197,  198 ;  the  morning  meal  in  the 
Pharisee's  house  in  Peraja :  Christ's  ex- 
posure of  their  hypocrisy,  204-215 ; 
Christ  teaches  concerning  their  giving, 
248,  249 ;  their  view  of  the  future 
blessedness,  249 ;  the  sinners  and  the 
righteous,  256  ;  their  hypocrisy  in  hos- 
pitality, and  self-seeking,  303, 304 ;  they 
question  Christ  about  divorce,  331;  332 ; 
their  anger  at  Christ's  welcome  in  Jeru- 
salem, 368 ;  the  question  of  tribute, 
384  ;  their  arguments  with  the  Saddu- 
ceesas  to  the  Resurrection,  397-399; 
their  views  on  Levirate  marriage,  400  ; 
Christ's  last  denunciations  and  woes  on 
them,  407-414 

Pharos,  LXX.  translated  there,  i.  25 ; 
feast  celebrated  there,  30 

Phasaells^  built,  i.  119 

PhaaaAus,  brother  of  Herod  I.,  history 
of,  i.  123,  V>\ 

Pheritras,  brother  of  Herod  I.,  history  of, 
i.  12(1,  Vll 

Philip,  the  Ajwstle,  call  of,  i.  848,  349; 
the  Greek  proselytes  come  to  hira,  ii. 
390;  his  question  after  the  Paschal 
Supper,  r>14 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  I.,  political  liistory 
of,  i.  219.  22i) :  his  character  and  works, 
262 ;  marries  Salome,  673 

PMhoi  Alexandria,  i.  36,  39;  liis  personal 
history,  40.  77;  (Jreck  learning  and  phi- 
losophy in  his  works,  40,  44  ;  liis  mode 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  41-43  ;  his 
*  potencies '  and  'words,'  44-46;  the 
Logos  in  his  works,  48,  49  ;  differences 
as  compared  with  the  Kpistlc  to  tlie  He- 
brews, 49,  ."iO ;  cosmology  and  etliics  of 
Philo,  50-03  ;  comparison  of  his  works 
and  8t.  Jolm's  Gospel,  56  ;  his  views  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Dispersion,  82 

Phylacteries,  or  TcphiUin,  i.  76 ;  women 
dispensed  from,  i.  228 ;  the  compart- 
ments in,  315  ;  ostentation  in  wearing 
them,  ii.  408 

Pilate,  Pontius,  cruelty  and  liarshness  of, 
i.  242,  261,  262;  slaugliters  the  Gali- 
leans, ii.  221 ;  gave  tlie  band  of  soldiers, 
540,  54  1  ;  Clirist  brought  before  him, 
564-579 ;  he  is  made  to  condemn 
Christ,  578,  579;  allows  the  crurifm- 
gium,  f»10,  611  ;  gives  Joseph  Christ's 
body,  614,  615 


Pollio,  i.  128 

Pompeii,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 

Pompey,  captures  Jerusalem,  i.  122; 
settles  disputes,  123 

Pnetanum,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  665 

Prayer,  Rabbinic  injunctions  as  to  atti- 
tude in,  i.  438 ;  as  to  interruptions  in, 
ii.  137,  138 

Prietthoody  genealogies  of,  kept,  L  9 

Prophecy  and  Assumption  of  Moses,  age 
and  contents  of,  i.  81 

Proselytes,  some  Greek  proselytes  desire 
to  see  Jesus,  ii.  389-  392  ;  Jewish  views 
on  the  making  of  proselytes,  411,  412; 
would  the  Gentiles  in  Messianic  davs 
be  such  ?  439,  440 

Prosettchfe,  i.  76 

Psalter  of  Solomon,  date  and  character  of, 
i.  38  ;  description  of  Messiah  and  Mes- 
sianic times  in,  79,  174 

Pseudepigraphie  Writinggy  general  cha- 
racter and  number  of,  i.  37 

PseudO' Philo,  i.  36 

Ptolemy  I.  (Lagi),  projects  the  Museum 
in  Alexandria,  i.  24 ;  rules  Samaria, 
397 

Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  his  love  of 
books,  i.  24  ;  has  O.  T.  translated,  25 

Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  i.  25,  26 

Ptoh'iny  (Philomctor),  i.  36 

Publicans,  cla-sses  of,  i.  515-517  ;  charac- 
ter of,  516,  517  ;  the  call  and  feast  of 
Matthew,  518-520 

Pnrijicatimi  after  chih/Mrth,  ceremonial 
and  sacrifices  for,  i.  195-197 

Purifications,  Talnuidic  tractates  on,  i. 
357,  358 ;  disputij  about,  between  the 
I>aptist's  disciples  and  a  Jew,  301 ; 
Christ's  woe  on  Pharisaic  h^iKX^ri-v, 
concerning,  ii.  413.  See  also  Wa^thifi^ 
of  Hands 

Pi/rini,  Feast  of,  how  celebrate<l,  i.  220 

Pnteoli,  Jewish  settlement  in,  i.  70 

liahhis,  subject  of  study  of,  i.  11  :  nilesof 
etiquette  for,  ii.  209,^210;  their  autho- 
rity and  place,  381,  406  :  manner  of  or- 
dination of,  382 ;  Christ's  charges 
against  them,  407-409  ;  their  position 
in  botli  worlds,  409,  410;  their  pi.wer 
of  binding  and  loosing,  85,  643 

PubHnic  77ff^/<Y/y,  avoidance  of  anthropo- 
mori)hisms  in,  i.  28,  29,  43 ;  the  alle- 
gorical method  in.  35  ;  compared  with 
that  of  Philo,  42-45  ;  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  in,  45,  46  ;  Rabbinic  views  on 
creation,  50,  51  ;  on  the  heavouly 
Academy,  86,  ii.  15,  16;  Riibbinic 
hatred  of  Gentiles  and  idolatry,  i.  So, 
89,  90;  essential  contrariety  of  Rab- 
binism  to  the  teachinsr  of  Chrisi.  So, 
145:    views  of   Israel's   receiving  the 
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Law,  90,  142-144 ;  place  given  to 
Scripture  by  Babbinism,  106,  107,  ii. 
17 ;  the  conception  of  good  in,  i.  144, 
ii.  339 ;  contempt  of  Rabbinism  for 
Galileans  and  the  ignorant,  144,  145, 
608  ;  no  doctrine  of  original  sin,  165  ; 
views  on  death,  166  ;  the  two  inclina- 
tions in  man,  167 ;  Rabbinic  accounts 
of  trials  of  O.  T.  heroes,  292 ;  views  of 
sin  and  the  sinner,  507,  510 ;  Rabbinic 
teaching  about  penitence  and  peni- 
tents, 509-513,  ii.  245,  246,  253,  258  ; 
fasting,  L  512,  513;  the  children  of 
God  and  of  Gehinnom  in,  551 ;  the 
Rabbinic  ordinance  of  handwashing,  ii. 
9-14;  decisions  as  to  canonicity  of 
certain  books,  12  ;  the  18  decrees,  13, 
14 ;  Rabbinic  views  of  God's  day  in 
heaven,  16 ;  the  ordinance  of  vows, 
17-22;  the  Sabbath  laws,  52-62,  153; 
signs  from  heaven  to  confirm  certain 
Rabbis,  68,  69  ;  signification  of  salt  in 
Rabbinism,  121 ;  teaching  as  to  angels, 
122;  views  on  praying,  137,  138; 
prayers  of  certain  Rabbis,  291 ;  their 
authority,  whence  derived,  151 ;  their 
views  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Messiah,  154 ;  their  laws  about  testi- 
mony, 169 ;  the  doctrine  of  sin  before 
birth,  178,  179;  the  spiritual  leaders 
Pamasin,  188,  189;  Rabbinic  teaching 
about  nourishment  and  redemption, 
196 ;  how  to  inherit  eternal  life,  236, 
236  ;  separation  of  Israel  according  to, 
237;  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  290; 
Rabbinic  teaching  about  forgiveness, 
296;  about  divorce,  334,  335;  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  343  ;  Rabbinic 
teaching  about  the  Resurrection,  397- 
399,  402,  403  ;  teaching  about  the  light 
and  heavy  commandments,  403,  404, 
407 ;  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis,  512,  513.  See  also 
Mith?iahf  Midrashy  Halachahy  Ilagga- 
dah^  Talmud. 
Bedeniptum  of  the  firstborn^  i.  194,  195 
Hesurreetion,  Christ's  teaching  to  Martha 
concerning  it,  ii.  321,  322  ;  Sadducean 
attacks  on  the  doctrine,  397-399; 
Jewish  and  Pharisaic  views  on  it,  398, 
399,  402,  403  ;  Christ's  teaching  con- 
cerning it,  401-403 ;  the  Messiah's  part 
in  it,  436;  the  Resurrection  of  Christ : 
the  narrators  of  it,  619,  620;  the 
disciples*  expectation  concerning  the 
event,  621-623 ;  St.  Paul's  statements 
concerning  it,  623,  624;  hypotheses 
concerning  it,  624-626  ;  the  women  at 
the  sepulchre,  628,  630,  631  ;  Mary 
Magdalene  there,  629,  632-634 ;  the 
guard  see  the  angel,  629,  630  ;  Peter 
and  John  at  the  sepulchre,  631,  632 ; 


the  report  of  the  body  being  stolen, 
634,  635  ;  Christ  appeara  to  the  two  who 
went  to  Emmaus,  635-640  ;  appears  to 
Peter,  640 ;  to  the  disciples  on  Easter 
evening,  640-643;  appears  the  next 
Sunday,  643-645 ;  is  seen  by  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  645-649 ;  other  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ,  649  ;  our  Resurrection- 
body,  what  will  it  be  ?  633,  634 

Revelation^  Christ's  teaching  as  to  its 
unity,  ii.  404,  406 

JRoadt  in  Palestine,  the  three  great  cara- 
van ones,  i.  147 

JRanie,  views  there  entertained  about  the 
Jews,  i.  66-67 ;  political  history  and 
standing  of  the  Jews  there,  67,  68, 
70-72 ;  Jewish  slaves  and  freedmen  in 
Rome,  67,  68  ;  their  quarters.  Syna- 
gogues, and  inscriptions,  68-70;  Roman 
proselytes,  71 ;  Jewish  legend  of  Mes- 
siah at  the  gate  of  Rome,  175 ;  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious  history  of 
the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus, 
256-260 ;  Jewish  legend  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  ii.  439 

Sabbath^  the,  Jewish  modes  of  making  it 
a  delight,  i.  437,  ii.  52,  114,  115; 
Christ's  controversy  on  the  'second 
first '  Sabbath,  ii.  63-56 ;  Rabbinic 
views  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  56- 
68  ;  as  to  danger  to  life  on  it,  59-61 ; 
the  O.  and  N.  T.  teaching  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  56-59 ;  Christ  heals  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  on  it,  61, 
62  ;  is  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath 
again,  182 ;  His  Peraean  teaching  con- 
cerning healing  on  it,  224,  225,  303 

Sabbation,  river,  i.  15 

Sadducee$,  origin  of,  i.  96,  238,  310; 
characteristics  of  their  system,  313  ; 
dogmatic,  ritual,  and  juridical  views 
diifering  from  the  Pharisees  of,  314- 
321 ;  they  were  a  minority,  322  ;  origpin 
of  the  name,  322-324  ;  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Baptist,  335  ;  identified 
with  the  Herodians  by  St.  Matthew,  ii. 
67;  they  seek  a  sign  from  heaven, 
68-70 ;  their  leaven,  70,  71 ;  their 
attitude  towards  Christ,  396,  397; 
their  arguments  with  the  Pharisees 
and  with  Christ  as  to  the  Resurrection, 
397-399,  401,  402;  their  views  on  the 
Levirate  marriage,  400 

Sadduk,  a  Shammaite,  joins  Judas  the 
Nationalist,  i.  241 

Safed,  i.  146 

Saliva^  mode  of  healing  by,  ii.  45,  48, 
180,  182 

Salome^  wife  of  Zebedee.     See  Zebedee 

Salomey  daughter  of  Herodias,  dances 
before  Herod,  i.  672  ;  her  end,  673 
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Salomf,  mster  of  Qerod  1.,  compasnn 
iDunteT  of  her  hoehnncl,  of  Miirinniine, 
Soemns,  anil  CoslDbanis,  i.  I2fi,  12f){ 
releuees  tLe  Jews  ahul  up  at  Jericho, 
31B 

Salt,  ChiiBt'g  waobing  sboat  its  meaning, 
ii.  121 

Samaria,  jnvriiuv  ef.  Biblical  hictory 
ot,  i.  SSt-SOli;  ita  temple,  Hue ;  Inter 
political  history  at,  39T.  398;  hon 
viewed  by  Jews,  and  atlitiide  of  8a- 
maria  townnis  JudKa,  398-403 ;  beauty 
of  tlie  Plain  of  Samaria.  404,  40S 

Samar^,  or  Sehatc,  bnilt,  i.  8S,  IIU; 
bmtbvn  t«iuple  at,  88;  hte  of,  397, 
398 

Saiumlam,  meaning  of  the  deiugnation 
io  JeWTsii  writings,  i.  flil«,  400 :  doc- 
trine!! held  by  the  HamaritanB,  402, 
403 ;  thi-y  tsfuso  to  receive  Cbrigt.  ii. 
131  :  the  healed  !;amaritan  leper,  9f»- 
331 

8aithc4ri%,  the,  of  Jcnunlem.  n^nU  of 
the  new  month  by,  i.  9 ;  of  supreme 
antjiority,  12;  actual  power  of  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  120,  12S,  23B,  ii.  GS5  ; 
origin  of,  i.  97  ;  places  of  meeting, 
114,  371;  rank  in  it,  and  privileges 
thereby  conferred,  S6,  131,  ii.  654 ; 
chnraeler  of  dcoision*  mude  by  San- 
hedrin,  1.  129,  ii.  6G6,  fi82,  teaching  by 
members  of  it  on  the  Temple-terraue, 
i.  247 ;  sent  no  official  deputntion  to 
the  Baptist,  308.  SOU;  did  not  sit 
on  Sabbaths,  ii.  18Z;  the  Sanhedrist 
council  against  Hirlst,  336  ;  mode  of 
ordination,  382,  663,  S54  :  Christ's  triul 
illegal  according  to  their  laws,  632 ; 
the  three  tribui^Ia,  683 ;  regular  mode 
of  procedure  in  trial  by  the  Hanbedris, 
664,  666.     Bee  Trial  ef  Ckrirt 

r  Sammarl,  (wmptsscs  the  Fall 


of   Man,   i.   166 ;    his   i 


tults 


Abraham,  392 ;  Ms  conquest  by  Mes- 

uah,  292,  2»3  ;  Christ  sees  bis  fail,  a. 

140 ;  also  ntuued  Shonroi,  174 
StkeoU  in  Palestine,!.  230.331  ;  teachers 

in,  331  ;  subjects  of  study  in,  332 
Scribtt  or  Sojikfrim,  stitdies  of,  1   11; 

their  position  and  difniity,  93 ;  origin, 

Eowth,  and  dpooy  in  power  of  the 
atitation,  94-W 
Si'kpiiim.i,  96;  Christ  denounces  their  tra- 

dilionnlism,  if.  218;   the  questioo  of 

one  of  them  about  the  greatest  oom- 

maiidment.  40.1-4  OS 
Selencidff,  trombleg  of  Palestine   under. 

i.  96.  121 
S>-lmieui  I.  (Nieator)  grants  the  Jew*  of 

Asia  Minor  citiieiubip,  i.  71 


SrphiTtHh.    Bee  Kabhalah 

i>fr^Aivi>,  sensed  by  JudasIhcKaliosi^ 

i.  311 
Stjitiagini,  1.   23 ;  legend  of  its  w^a 
and  name,  £4-36 ;  its  uf^e,  3« ;  its  c^ 
ructeristics,  27,  S8 ;  bow  rcguded  and 
naed  by  HelleniaiB  and  KMAt,  3t,  30 

ScTPum  m  tie  MoUitt,  (Ar,  cuntiaatcd  aod 
Compartid  with  Babbinio  writing!,  L 
631-626, 631-640;  iU uranfreraeni asd 
divisions,  637,  628;  the  Beatitudes, 
6i9,  630 ;  alms,  ptay^-,  and  faHing  in 
it,  630.  631 ;  anaJysis  of  the  thud  jxt, 
631 ;  its  eRsct  on  the  benrecs,  641 

StrtHty,  mUtion  qf  tU,  il.  135 ;  difl«nD«H 
between  it  and  the  svndtng  of  Aa 
Twelve,  13S,  136 ;  their  oommisrtim  wA 
rotum.  13T-J4S 

SKammtA,  his  life  and  i«aoliing,  L  tS, 
128,  129;  obataclerof  tiis  scbool,S3, 
240 ;  the  cightreo  decrees,  bow  [«Md. 
239.  ii.  13, 14 ;  riews  of  the  tchool  gs 
hacd-washing.  ii.  14;  on  dlvoree,333; 
the  burdens  bound  by  tlicm.  407 

SAaul,  Aiba,  caise  proiuiuiioel  liy,  t 
372 

Hhtehan,  real  capital  of  SAmaria,  I JW. 
3f»S :  tltc  ■  city  of  f  oolf .'  4U0 ;  the  nikf 
□t  Shecbem,  404.  406 

Sifeiituii.  tkr,  removed  from  evtb  al 
the  Fall  of  mm.  f.  166:  linger*  ortt 
thi!  wall  of  the  Temple,  169 

Sluiiath  mkitr,  Christ  acts  as,  in  thelto- 
larelh  Synagogue,  L  43:) 

.SArma,  ffc-,  reason  of  its  order,  i.  261 

ShtauyaA  m  Sanmm,  sayinguf,  i.  133 

aiigltine  Oratkr.  lament  of,  i.  fl ;  Jeai^ 
peiBonalion  in.  36 ;  duti'  and  coontiT 
of,  38 ;  passed  tor  Etythrnean  and  Cn- 
nucan,  3M ;  the  restoration  of  lanri  n- 
ferred  to  in  t-hem;  their  prescataliw 
of  Messiah,  172.  I7S 

SiehHftt,  Jewish  views  concerning,  i.  6H 

Siloam,  Paul  of,  i.  Ill;  thi?  pTooettian 
thither  on  tht<  Feast  of  TabnnsolM.  U. 
168;  the  man  bom  blind  sent  to  waA 
there,  180;  lc«ons  of  lits-  fall  of  the 
tower  there,  222,  33S 

Simeon,  meets  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Temple,  i.  198 ;  his  ung  and  proobec^, 
IHtl,  200 

SiiKiiH,  grandson  of  Hillel.  intericm 
conoemiut:  Temple-traffio,  i.  37(»,  373 

.%n<>n  /.  (Just),  described  in  Eoelm-  ■■ 
26,  121 ;  saying  of,  06;  aces  ■  TinOBOf 
im  Hngel  every  year,  138 

Sintim,  the  Cyrrnian.  ii.  S83 

,!ri»ii>n,  son  of  Oamaliel,  tUiwb  on  SaoM- 
ritaus  of,  i.  400 

Simtm,  ben  Jochai.  saying  of,  i.  640,  ii> 
391 

Sauen,  the  rharise^  the  meal  givto  to 


k«*fia 
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Christ  in  his  house,  and  the  woman 
which  was  a  sinner  tliere,  i.  563-o66 

JSfifn(m,  ben  Shetach,  i.  96 

Simon  Zelote^^  a  cousin  of  Christ,  i.  251, 
622,  ii.  601 

Siraeh^  Son  of^  translates  his  grandfather's 
work,  i.  26 ;  Grecian  thought  in  it,  32 

Sod,\.2\  ! 

Soemui,  murdered74rl26 

Sowing,  modes  of,  i.  686 

Star  of  ike  Magi,  i.  204,  206 ;  probable 
explanation  of  it,  211>213 ;  Jewish  ex- 
pectation of  a  star,  211,  212 

Stoning,  Place  of,  ii.  683 

Sugath,  or  couples,  the,  i.  96-97 

Susanna,  ministers  to  Christ,  i.  673 

Sicine,  keeping  them  prohibited  to  Jews, 
ii.  260 

Si/char,  i.  406  ;NQads  to  the  place,  405-|^ 
its  well,  409 ;  Chfidt  at  Jacob's  Well 
there,  406-420 

Synagogue,  the  Great,  duration  of,  1.  94, 
96 

SgnagogMts,  Hellenist,  i.  19,  29,  30,  77 ; 
the  batlanim  of,  76,  433,  434;  their 
tendency  in  the  Dispersion  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, 77,  433,  434;  the  Jerusalem 
Synagogues,  119,  432;  origin  of  Syna- 
gogues, 431,  432 ;  plan  and  structure 
of  Synagogues,  according  to  that  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 434-436;  regulations  as  to 
conduct  in,  going  to,  and  returning 
from,  a  Synagogue,  437 ;  the  officials, 
48S,  439 ;  the  service,  439-446  ;  Jewish 
preachers  and  sermons  in,  446-449; 
Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
462-466 

Syraevse,  Jewish  colony  at,i.  70 

Syria,  reckoned  part  of  '  the  land,*  i.  7 

Syrophaemcian  Woman,  healing  of  her 
daughter  by  Christ,  ii.  38-43 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  how  kept,  i.  229; 
pilgrims  at  it,  and  how  treated,  ii.  129, 
148, 149  ;  Christ  goes  up  to  it  privately, 
131 ;  the  booths,  146,  146 ;  Choi  ha 
Moeid  of,  148 ;  symbolism  of  the  Feast, 
149,  160 ;  the  illuminations,  160-166 ; 
the  services  of  the  great  day  of  the 
Feast,  166-160 ;  the  Ivlav  and  aethrog, 
167 

Tabor,  distant  view  of,  i.  146 

Talmud,  or  Oemara,  Metatron  in,  i.  47 ; 
age  and  contents  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  103 ;  of  the  Babylon  Talmud, 
103 ;  number  of  tractates  and  pages  in 
the  Babylon,  104 ;  its  Boraithas,  104 ; 
the  birth  of  Messiah  in  the  Talmud,  176 

Tanchuma,  B.,  saying  of,  i.  178 

Targumim,  origin  of,  i.  10, 11,  29  ;  to  writ« 
them  forbidden  at  first,  23 ;  Memra  in, 
47 ;  the  Messiah  in,  176 


2Vir^m«/'<m/r/^an,  when  sanctioned,!.  11 ; 
Metatron  in,  47 

Targum  Onkelos,  i.  11 ;  absence  of  ar- 
thropomorphisms  in,  28.  Memra  in, 
see  Memra,  also  Appendix  II.  pp.  669- 
661 

Taric/usa,  battle  of,  ii.  68,  72 ;  the  dis- 
ciples there,  76 

TeniplCf  the,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews,  i. 
3,  4,  236;  Gentile  gifts  and  worship- 
pers in  it,  73,  74 ;  its  porches,  111,  244, 
246,  ii.  161 ;  bridge,  112 ;  its  gates,  244; 
the  courts,  246,  246 ;  the  Sanctuary 
and  Most  Holy  Place,  246,  246 ;  the 
veils,  ii.  609 ;  the  shops  and  Temple- 
market,  114,  244,  369-372;  the  money- 
changers, 114,  369 ;  the  Temple  rebuilt 
by  Herod,  114,  120 ;  its  beauty,  243 ; 
the  Sanhedrin  in  it,  114 ;  no  Synagogue 
or  Academy  there,  246,  247  ;  beggars  in 
the  Temple,  i.  114,  ii.  177;  charity  to 
poor  offerers  in  it,  130;  the  morning 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  133 ;  the  courses 
of  priests  in  it,  136;  its  services  a 
superfluity  to  Kabbinism,  144  ;  the 
teaching  on  the  Temple- terrace,  247  ; 
the  Temple-guard :  cannot  seize  Christ, 
ii.  166,  161,  162;  the  Treasury,  165; 
the  Trumpets,  166,  387 ;  private  prayer 
in  the  Temple,  289  ;  its  second  cleans- 
ing, 377,  378 ;  the  children's  Hosanna 
in  it,  378,  379  ;  the  widow's  two  mites  : 
gifts  to  the  Treasury,  387-389 ;  Chriht's 
last  view  of  the  Temple,  431 ;  the  dis- 
ciples' question  as  to  its  destruction, 
431,  432 ;  the  midnight  service  in  it  on 
15th  Nisan,  607;  the  rending  of  the 
Veil :  Jewish  legends  of  such  a  portent, 
608-610 

Temptation  of  Christ,  i.  291-307 

Ten  Tribes,  seat  of,  i.  14,  16 ;  their  return 
■fexpected,  16 

Testament,  New,  quotations  from  Old  in, 
i.  206 

Testament,  Old,  grand  unity  of,  i.  160, 
161 ;  copies  of,  possessed  by  the  people, 
232,  233 

Theodotus,  i.  36 

Therapeittof,  i.  61 

Therumoth,  from  what  countries  due,  i. 
9,  86 ;  once  kept  close  to  the  roll  of  the 
Law,  ii.  12 

Thomas,  Didymus,  call  of,  i.  521 ;  his  con- 
duct when  leaving  Peraea,  ii.  315 ;  ques- 
tion of,  after  the  Paechal  Supper,  613  ; 
his  disbelief  and  confession  after  the 
Besurrection,  643,  644 

Thorah,  or  Law,  dignity  and  age  of,  i. 
36,86 

Tiberias,  built,  i.  88,  261,  657 ;  its  site, 
261,  262;  scenes  in  the  last  war  at, 
ii.  72 
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lithet,  due  from  Babylonians,  i.  9 ;  Chil8t*8 
teaching  concerning  the  Rabbinic  law 
of  tithing,  ii.  212 ;  His  woe  on  the  Pha- 
risaic ordinances  of,  412,  413 

Tosephtoth,  i.  103 

Tortelt  with  which  Christ  girded  Himself, 
ii.  501,602 

Trafutjiffuration  of  Christy  ii.  94-101 

JWai  of  Christ,  not  in  regular  Sanhedrin, 
nor  according  to  Jewish  law,  ii.  552, 
655-557 ;  the  false  witnesses,  657 ;  the 
charge  of  the  *  sign,'  557-559 ;  Caiaphas* 
adjuration  and  Christ's  answer,  559, 
560 ;  the  condemnation,  560  ;  the  San- 
hcilrists*  morning  meeting,  564 ;  Christ 
before  I*ilate,  564-567;  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife,  567;  the  scruples  and 
charges  of  the  Sanhedrists,  564,  565, 
568  ;  Pilate  questions  Christ,  568,  569 ; 
He  is  sent  to  Antipas,  570 ;  Pilate  seeks 
to  save  Him,  574;  Barabbas  chosen, 
574, 575  ;  Pilate  washes  his  hands,  575, 
576 ;  Christ  scourged,  derided,  and  sen- 
tenced, 577-579 

JHbute  to  Cottar.    Sec  Catar, 

Tribute,  Temple,  amount  of,  i.  367,  368 ; 
money  changers  for,  367,  368s  its  obli- 
gation, ii.  Ill  ;  privileges  accorded  to 
some  in  paying  it,  111 ;  time  of  year 
for  so  doing,  111;  how  applied  by 
Vespasian,  112 ;  Peter  and  the  tribute- 
money  :  the  miracle  of  the  stater,  112- 
114 

Tyre,  fair  at,  i.  117 

3^ri'  and  Sidon,  hordt-rs  of,  Christ's  stay 
there,  ii.  37,  38 

Tyropaum  Valley,  i.  ll!i 

UnJinown  Feast,  Christ  alone  there,  i.  461, 
462  ;  the  miracle  at  Bethesda,  462-468; 
His  teaching  at  the  Feast,  465,  466, 
460-471 

Vah^ns  Or  aim,  I*rocurator,  i.  242 
Venttsia,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 
Vo7t»,  Rabbinic  onlinances  concerning, 
ii.  17-21;  the  'hand  on  the  Korban,' 
10  ;  distinctions  l>etween  vows,  oaths, 
and  ban,  19,  20;  Christ's  woe  on  vows 
contrary  to  the  fiftli  commandment, 
43  2 


Waget  in  Palestine,  ii.  417 
WaaM^g  of  hands.  Rabbinic  ordinances 
of,  ii.  9,  10;    the  ceremony,  10-12; 
Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject,  13, 
14,  210 ;  Christ's  attitude  towards  this 
tradition,  and  His  teaching  oonoeming 
it,  15,  205-211 
Watches,  night,  how  many,  i.  687,  688 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  how  kept,  i.  229 
Wheat,  price  of,  ii.  269 
}¥ines,  various  kinds  of,  iL  208 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  character  of,  i.  31-33; 

allegorical  interpretations  in,  34 
Woes  of  Christ,  on  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida,  ii.  138,  139;  on  the  Pharisees, 
212,  410-414 ;  on  the  Scribes,  213 
WrUing  materials,  ii.  270 ;  inks,  270,271; 
pens,  &c.,  271 ;  the  tablet,  271,  272 

Xystos,  in  Jerusalem,  1.  118 

Yemtn,  kings  of,  were  Christians,  i.  203 
Yeter  haRa,  i.  62,  167 ;  final  destruction 

of,  ii.  441 
Tezer  tov,  i.  52,  63,  167 
Yoke  of  the  IRngdom,  ii.  142-144 

Zaccktnis,  ii.  352-354 

Zacharias,  home,  wife,  and  character  of, 
i.  135-137;  the  annunciation  of  John 
the  Baptist  to.  137-140;  is  dumb  tiU 
the  naming  of  his  son,  140-158;  an 
*  idiot'  priest,  141 ;  his  hymn,  158, 15^ 

Zadok,  disciple  of  Antigonns  of  ISocho. 
i.  322 

Zadoh,  High-Priest,  did  not  give  their 
name  to  Saddncees,  i.  322,  323 

Zealvfs,  Nationalists,  or  Cannneeans,  ri?e 
and  political  historv-  of,  i.  237,  238-241 ; 
the  SicJirii.  241,  242;  their  presence 
in  Clirist's  family,  242 ;  how  deseribel 
by  Joscphus,  243 ;  their  principles,  ii. 
385 

Zehed^e,  sons  of,  probably  Christ's  cou- 
sins, i.  251 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  474: 
request  of  the  mother  of  hi**  children, 
ii.  116, 346,  347 ;  she  is  under  the  cross, 
600,601 

Zt'chariah^  the  murdered  prophet,  legend 
of,  ii.  413,  414 

Zizitk,  the,  i.  76,  277,  623,  624 
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OF  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  REFERRED  TO  IN 
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St.  Matt. 

ch.    ver. 

i i.  144 

25  i.  180,  183,251 

ii i.  212 

1-18    i.  202 

4 i.    93 

6 i.  206 

7 i.  206 

11 i.  207 

15 i.  162 

16 i.  205 

19-23    i.  217 

22 i.  183,221 

22,  23    i.  221 

iii.  1-12   i.  255 

2 i.  270;  ii.  421 

4 i.  264 

7 i.  309,310,  335 

12 i.  273 

13-17    i.  275 

14 i.  279,  283 

17 ii.  101 

iv ii.    55 
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